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VOLUME  I 

Madras  Presidency  (officially  styled  the  Presidency  ofSmatioo 
Fort  St.  George).  —The  southernmost  Province  of  the  Indian 
Empire.     With  the  five  Native  States1  which  are  subordinate 
to  it,  and  the  State  of  Mysore  and  the  tiny  British  I*rovince 
of  Coorg  which  are  all  but  surrounded  by  it,  it  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula.     The  west 
coast  is  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  east  coast  by 
the    Bay  of  Bengal ;   but  the  northern  boundary  has   been 
formed    by  the  accidents  of  history  and  consists,  from  east 
to  wcM,  of  Onssa,  the  Central  Provinces,  the  State  of  Hydcr- 
ihdd,  ami   the   southernmost  Districts  of  the   Presidency  of 
Bombay.     Eicluding  the  five  Native  States,  the  area  of  the  Dimes 
Presidency  is  141,705  square  miles,  or  10,000  square  miles tk*** 
larger  than  the  United  Kingdom.     The  Native  States  occupy 
an  additional  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 

Fort  St.  George  is  the  fortress  of  Madras  City,  the  capital 
of  the  I*rcudencyt  and  was  so  named  by  its  founders  in  1640 
after  England'*  patron  saint.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
'  Madras '  has  led  to  much  ingenious  speculation,  but  is  still 
uncertain.  Most  of  the  ctymokigics  suggested  are  overthrown 
by  the  fart  that  the  place  was  known  as  '  Madras|mtam  '  before 
ever  the  English  amvrd  at  it. 

11m*  key  to  the  greater  part  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Hill 
Presidency —  its  climate,  its  rainfall,  its  rivers  ami  the  irrigation  •***•• 
dependent  upon  them,  much  of  its  history, its  tribes  and  tastes 
ami   the  varying   customs  they  follow,  the  variation*  in  the 
density  of  its  population,  and  the  distribution  of  it*  language* 
—  is  to  be  found  in  the  conformation  of  the  hill  ranges.    Along 

1  Travaam*,  Cock**,  Mskkottai,  iSaagtaai*!!*,  i»l  Ham!&f . 
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the  whole  length  of  the  western  coast,  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea  varying  from  50  to  100  miles,  runs  the  range  of  die 
Western  Ghats,  a  steep  and  rugged  mass  averaging  4,000 
and  rising  to  8,000  feet,  the  only  break  in  which  is  the  PaJghit 
Gap  in  Malabar,  16  miles  wide.  Down  the  eastern  coast,  but 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  sweeps  the  chain  of  the 
Eastern  Ghats,  a  less  marked  formation  usually  about  2,000 
feet  in  height.  On  their  way  southwards  these  two  ranges 
eventually  meet,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  is  the  striking 
upheaval  known  as  the  Nilgiri  Hills.  North  of  this  plateau 
lies  an  elevated  table-land,  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  upheld  by  the  hills  lying  east  and  west  of  it,  and  consiv 
of  Coorg,  the  State  of  Mysore,  and  the  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  immediately  on  the  fringe  of  the  latter. 

Portions  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Ghat  ranges 
are  distinguished  by  special  names.  The  spurs  of  the  former 
which  run  through  Kurnool  District  are  called  the  Nalla- 
malais  l ;  a  range  of  the  latter  lying  in  Coimbatore  District  and 
Truvancore  State  is  known  as  the  Anaimalais;  and  a  con 
tinuation  of  the  same  hills  situated  in  Madura  District  is  called 
the  Palnis.  Besides  these  outliers  from  the  two  main  chains 
several  isolated  blo<  ks  of  hills  are  not  connected  directly  with 
either,     Chief  of  these  are  the  Shevaroys  in  Salem,    the 

iaimalais  and  Kollaimalais  in  the  same  District  and 
Trichinopoly,  and  the  Javadi  Hills  in  North  and  South 
Arcot. 

The   I'r  thus  consists  of  a  narrow   strip  of  land 

between  the  Western  Ghats  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  broader 
strip  between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  And 
an  elevated  tract  lying  midway  between  the  two.  The  strip 
along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  not,  however,  homogeneous  throi 
out,  as  the  other  two  tracts  may  be  said  to  be.  Through  the 
western   parts   of  its  three  northernmost    Districts— Ganjain, 

^apatam,  and  Godavari— runs  a  portion  of  the  Eastern 
Ghat* ;  and  these  tracts  therefore  not  only  differ  in  climate 
and   physical  aspects  from   the  rest  of  those  1  but 

the  inhospitable   jungle   that   covers    them   is    occupied    by 
primitive    turret    tribes    which    differ    in   religion,   language, 

>ms,  and  ethnic  characteristics  from  the  dweller*  m  th 
Within  them  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land 
in  force  to  only  *  limited  extent,  while  the  Collectors 
extended  and  spc*  aJ  authority  (both  civil  and  < 

under  the  title  of  Agents  to  the  Governor     These  areas  1 
1  The  tcrmUmtiun  - matei  it  the  Tamil  for  *  hilU* 
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therefore  commonly  known  as  the  Agencies  or  Agency  tracts. 
The  rest  of  the  strip  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
is  fairly  uniform  climatically  and  geographically,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  it  are  Telugus,  while 
those  in  the  south  are  Tamils.  These  two  races  differ  in 
language  and  other  essential  particulars  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  separately  the  areas  they  occupy. 
We  thus  have  five  natural  divisions  in  the  Madras  Presidency: 
namely,  ( 1 )  the  strip  facing  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  may  be 
called  the  West  Coast ;  (a)  the  central  table-land,  usually  known 
as  the  Deccan  ;  (3)  the  Agencies  ;  (4)  the  East  Coast  division 
proper,  running  as  far  south  as  Nellore  I>istrict ;  and  (5)  the 
South  division,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  Province.  The 
Districts  included  within  each  of  these  are  shown  in  Table  I 
at  the  end  of  this  article,  which  also  gives  particulars  of  their 
area,  population,  &c  The  limits  of  three  of  them — God&vari, 
Kistna,  and  Nellore — have,  however,  been  very  recently  (1904) 
altered.  The  work  of  administration  had  become  so  heavy 
that,  to  relieve  their  Collectors,  they  have  been  formed  into 
the  four  Districts  of  (kxlAvari,  Kistna,  Guntur,  and  Nellore. 
The  first  of  these  com  (irises  the  former  Godlvari  District 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  (kxllvari  river,  plus  the  Agency 
of  Polavaram  on  the  south  of  it ;  Kistna  District  includes 
the  rest  of  the  tract  between  the  (kxilvari  and  Kistna  ri%ers  ; 
(•untur  is  made  up  of  the  country  south  of  the  Kistna  with 
the  ( togolc  taluk  of  Nellore  ;  and  Nellore  consists  of  the 
former  District  of  that  name  less  this  one  taluk.  Another 
change,  made  in  1006,  which  however  hardly  affects  the 
statistics  given  in  'Cable  1,  has  been  the  separatum  of  Anjengo 
and  Tangastcri  from  the  C  ollectorate  of  Malabar  and  their 
f«  *matian  into  a  new  District  of  Anjengo  under  the  administra- 
tis e  control  of  the  Resident  in  Travancore  and  Cochin.  The 
two  places  are  small  outlying  strips  of  British  territory,  111 
acres  and  96  s<tc*  in  extent,  situated  at  a  long  distance  from 
Maiat*r,  within  Travancore  limits  ;  and  difficulty  of  access 
to  them  had  been  a  strain  on  the  Malabar  officials  quite 
UKommcmuratc  with  their  intrinsic  importance. 

llwr  key  to  the  nver  system  of  the  Presidency,  as  has  already  Rim 
been  said,  is  the  conformation  of  its  hills.  No  river  has  burst  ****** 
its  way  through  the  Western  C  thlts ;  and,  except  in  the  natural 
dntsAon  of  the  West  Coast,  the  whole  trend  of  the  drainage 
ts  thus  from  west  to  east  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Of  the  three 
great  mm  -the  Gouavafti,  the  Kistna,  and  the  Cauveky  — 
the  first  two  n*e  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  within  50  auks 
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of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  flow  for  more  than  800  miles  right 
across  the  peninsula,  while  the  third  rises  in  the  Western  Ghits 
in  Coorg  and  similarly  passes  eastwards  across  the  peninsuh 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  All  three  have  forced  a  passage  for 
themselves  through  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  less  important 
rivers,  such  as  the  Pennlir,  the  Ponnaiyar\  and  the  Taji- 
braparm,  all  follow  the  same  general  direction.  In  the  early 
part  of  their  courses  these  rivers  usually  serve  rather  to  drain 
the  country  than  to  water  it,  as  they  run  rapidly  in  deep  beds ; 
but  as  they  approach  the  more  level  ground  on  the  coast,  dan 
have  been  thrown  across  all  of  them  and  their  water  has  been 
thereby  turned  to  account  for  irrigation.  The  deltas  of  the 
Godavari,  Kistna,  and  Cauvery,  in  particular,  are  covered  with 
wide  expanses  of  irrigated  crops  which  in  even  the  severest 
droughts  hardly  ever  fail. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  hill  ranges 
of  Madras,  and  from  the  description  below  of  the  great  varia- 
tions in  its  temperature  and  rainfall,  that  the  Presidency  includes 
many  varieties  of  climate,  and  therefore  of  scenery.  Perhaps 
least  inviting  are  the  level,  sandy,  saline  tracts  which  fringe 
several  of  the  coast  Districts,  notably  Madura  and  Tinnevelly. 
Next  in  monotony  come  the  treeless  stretches  of  black  cotton 
soil,  such  as  the  eastern  half  of  Bellary.  The  Deccan  Districts 
with  their  stunted  trees,  their  usually  barren  soil,  and  their 
endless  successions  of  rocky  hills,  certainly  repel  admiration 
by  their  infertility  ;  but  an  artist  would  find  ample  compensa- 
tion in  their  wonderful  colouring,  which  changes  from  hoar 
to  hour  in  sympathy  with  the  infinite  variety  of  light  and 
atmosphere.  The  deltas  of  the  three  great  rivers  are  the  vetf 
opposite  of  the  Deccan,  presenting  an  interminable  sea  of  green 
or  golden  rice-fields,  dotted  with  villages  surrounded  by  palm 
trees.  But  in  all  the  low  country  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
is  that  of  the  West  Coast,  with  its  heavy  tropical  vegetation, 
always  green  and  always  flourishing,  and  its  towering  back 
nd  of  the  Western  Ghltt.  Among  the  hills,  the  lower 
ranges  are  always  picturesque,  each  in  its  own  particular 
manner,  while  those  in  which  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  nourish 
the  thicker  ftfietkl  of  jungle-growth  deiem  1  stror^er 
epithet  The  larger  ranges  are  unsurpassed  in  boldness  and 
grandeur  by  anything  south  of  the  Himalayas,  while  on  the 
highest  elevations  of  all—  the  Nllgtri  and  Anaimalai  plateaux — 
the  quieter  half- English  scenery  has  a  special  charm  which 

1  Am  1%  the  Tamil  for  *  river/  and  to  appeal*  as  a  iuffix  to  Ihe 
form  of  the  name*  of  many  riven. 
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perhaps  appeals  to  the  European  more  strongly  than  even 
the  more  florid  beauties  of  the  intermediate  levels. 

Madras  has  no  lakes,  properly  so  called  The  Chilka  Lake  I-akct. 
at  its  extreme  northern  point  in  Ganjira  and  the  Pulicat 
I-aek  in  Nellore  are  merely  brackish  lagoons  separated  from 
the  sea  by  narrow  ridges  of  sand,  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  constant  antagonism  between  the  tides  and  the  streams 
draining  the  country.  The  Colair  Lake,  which  lies  between 
the  deltas  of  the  Godlvari  and  Kistna,  is  a  natural  depression 
which  the  land-making  efforts  of  the  two  rivers  on  each  side 
of  it  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  filling  up.  Reclamations  and 
embankments  are  yearly  reducing  its  extent  Along  the  west 
coast,  the  struggle  between  the  rivers  and  the  sea  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  curious  string  of  backwaters,  which  fringe 
the  greater  part  of  the  shore  of  South  Kanara,  Malabar,  and 
Travancorc.  The  largest  of  them,  the  Cochin  backwater, 
is  1 20  miles  in  length.     They  are  much  used  for  navigation. 

The  only  islands  of  importance  are  the  Laccadives  off  the  Wand*, 
coast  of  Malabar  and  South  Kanara,  and  the  island  of  Pamean 
between  Madura  1  tistrict  and  Ceylon. 

Though  the  Presidency  is  washed  by  the  sea  for  1,700  miles,  Harboar*. 
there  is  not  a  single  natural  harbour  capable  of  accommodating 
ocean  going  vessels  in  the  whole  of  this  long  line  of  shore,  either 
on  the  east  toast  or  on  the  west  Except  Madras  city,  which 
l>m%e%scs  an  artificial  harbour  formed  by  running  out  masonry 
groins  into  the  sea,  the  various  ports  are  merely  open  road- 
Heads,  in  which  ships  lie  at  anchor  and  discharge  their  cargo 
into  light  IkkUs  capable  of  crossing  the  never-ceasing  surf. 
Such  of  these  roadsteads  as  are  situated  near  the  mouths 
of  any  of  the  great  rivers  are  in  constant  danger  of  being  silted 
ufv  and  a  number  of  places  which  within  historical  times  were 
farm  Kit  pints  have  now  been  left  high  and  dry  by  the  retreat 
of  the  sea.  The  possibility  of  making  an  artificial  harbour 
in  the  small  bay  at  Vuagapatam  has  been  investigated,  and 
it  tM  in  contemplation  to  construct  a  port  on  Pamban  (Rim 
<s«aram)  UUrxL 

Oologtcally,  the  Presidency  is  to  a  very  Urge  extent  built  Geology '. 
up  of  Archaean  gneisses,  st  huts,  and  ancient  |>lutomc  rocks. 
These   outcrop   over  all  the  elevated   parti  which  he  above 
the   deltaic   shore   belt  and   are   not   concealed   by   younger 
groupv     Upon  this  platform  there  repose  one  large  remnant 

•  TV  iccomi  whica  follow*  m  UfttU  00  auicrul  ferekked  by  Mr .  <     v 
MtoSdWmftrt  wf  tW  (*elaftc»l  bmrnj  *4  India.     Kwi*€f  |«rticaUft  will  U 
I  tm  Um  Mtmmrt  sad  ir*«n£  oi  IS*  Sorrcy. 
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of  the  younger  Punlna  group,  the  isolated  Cuddapah  and 
Kurnool  geological  basin;  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
still  younger  Lower  Gondwana  formation  of  the  Godavari 
basin  ;  and  a  coastward  broken  belt  of  Upper  Gondwana  and 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

The  Archaean  group  of  ancient  crystalline  and  metamorphic 
rocks  is  one  that  remained  practically  undifferentiated  for  a 
Jong  time.  Two  distinct  landmarks  in  the  advance  of  our 
knowledge  stand  out  prominently  in  comparatively  recent 
years :  namely,  the  recognition  and  mapping  over  large  areas 
lr.  R,  Bruce  Foote  of  a  younger  sub-group,  the  Dharwars 
of  Southern  India ;  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Holland's  discover)'  of  the 
charnockite  family  of  genetically  related  Archaean  plutotiic 
intrusive  rocks. 

The  Archaeans  of  the  Madras  Presidency  may  now  be 
divided  into:  (3)  Dharwars;  (2)  thin-bedded  schistose  gneiss; 
and  (1)  oldest  gneiss. 

Sub-group  No.  1  probably  embraces  the  oldest-known  layer 
of  the  earth  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  particularly  promi- 
nent in  the  flat  elevated  plains  of  Coimbatore  and  the  middle 
and  southern  parts  of  Salem,  in  the  south  of  Malabar  and  Bellary, 
and  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Vizagapatam  Agency  tracts* 
Ganjam,  and  Nellore.  Steatite,  which  is  a  common  accessory 
in  some  parts,  is  frequently  utilized  for  small  domestic  articles, 
such  as  fire-proof  plates  and  bowls,  while  in  several  places  in 
the  south-west  of  Bellary  a  hard  variety  is  worked  into  beauti- 
fully carved  temples. 

Sulv^ri  »i]p  No.  2  is  less  homogeneous  in  aspect  than  No.  1.  It 
contains  much  mineral  wealth.  It  is  sparsely  dotted  about  in 
Salem  and  Coimbatore,  where  it  includes  crystalline  marble  and 
iron  ores.  Probably,  also,  the  enormous  iron  ore  deposits  of 
Kanjamalat,  the  Javadi  Hills,  and  other  localities  belong  to  it 
These  have  been  worked  from  time  immemorial,  and  were  once 
smelted  by  the  Porto  Novo  Iron  Com  [  any.     Th  and 

richest  band  at  the  foot  of  Kanjamalai  is  70  feet  thick  and 
gives  an  average  yield  of  40  per  cent  of  pure  iron. 

The  Dharwars,  sub-group  No.  3,  have  an  extensive  develop- 
ment in  Mysore,  and  are  also  to  be  traced  through  Bellary, 
Anantapur,  Cuddapah,  and  the  extreme  northern  parts 
Salem,  and  possibly  in  Coimbatore  and  the  Wjmaad.  They 
are  of  economic  importance,  because  of  the  bedded  h« 
tuic  ores  of  great  richness  in  their  lower  parts,  which  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  Native  State  of  Sandftr.  They 
also  carry  all  the  chief  gold-bearing  reefs  that  have  yet  been 
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discovered  in  Southern  India,  including  the  important  Kolar 
gold  fields  in  Mysore. 

The  Archaean  plutonic  rocks  arc  distinguished  from  the  Archaean 
three  sub-groups  already  described  by  possessing  more  uni-  {Jjj^0*0 
form ity  of  structure  over  large  areas,  and  a  mineral  composition 
resembling  that  of  known  igneous  rocks.  Hence  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  consolidated  relics  of  what  were  once  fused 
magmas.  The  best  known  of  them  is  Mr.  Holland's  chamockite 
series,  liesides  its  first  described  locality  at  St.  Thomas's 
Mount  near  Madras,  this  appears  in  the  well-marked,  rugged 
masses  of  the  Nilgiris,  Shevaroys,  and  Palnis,  and  occurs  as 
hand%  in  C  oi  ml  wit  ore,  Salem,  and  Vizagapatam,  as  well  as  in 
r.anj.itn,  South  Arcot,  and  the  Wynaad.  In  the  neighbour- 
h***\  of  1'alakod  in  Salem  it  carries  corundum  crystals  formed 
as  a  contact  mineral.  Test  excavations  have  yielded  78}  lb. 
of  corundum  to  the  ton  of  matrix.  In  the  upland  taluks  of 
Saltm  a  very  different  and  characteristic  biotite  gneissose 
granite  builds  moderately  elevated  plateaux  surmounted  by 
ctHies  and  dngt.  The  same  variety  is  met  with  in  the  Wynaad, 
Itellary,  Vtiagapatam,  and  North  and  South  Arcot,  where  it  is 
frequently  coarsely  porphymic,  forming  bold  and  picturesque 
domes  of  rock. 

After  the  formation  of  these  three  Archaean  sub-groups  and  E|  ar- 
their  modification  and  metamorphism  by  reason  of  the  invasion  fj£e*B| 
of  the  plutonic  magmas  just  considered,  a  vast  interval  of  time 
appt-ar*  to  have  ensued,  during  which  all  the  rock  stages  up  to 
the  top  <>f  the  I>h.lrwars  suffered  a  final  compression  into  closely 
parked  folds,  with  upheaval  and  erosion  by  atmospheric 
agencies  into  great  table  lands  or  denudation  planes,  before 
licmg  once  more  depressed  below  the  ocean  to  receive  as 
sediments  the  still  very  ancient  l*urana  group  which  comes 
nest  above  them. 

A  Unit  the  end  of  the  Eparchaean  interval,  or  during  the 
earl)  farts  of  the  Cudda|*h  epoch,  come  a  number  of  younger 
intru%i%e  igneous  rocks.  Among  the  pegmatites  in  these, 
e%pn  wily  in  Nellore,  good  mica  for  economic  purposes  is 
6*ind  Other  pegmatites  have  yielded  aquamarine  crystals  in 
times  \A\t  (as  at  I'attalai  in  ( .'otmhatore),  as  well  as  fine  quaru 
crsstaU  and  amethyst ;  and  yet  others  near  Sivamalai  in  Cotm 
b*t<*r  have  des  eloped  corundum  crystals  in  considerable 
quantity,  which  ha%c  been  dug  and  used  by  lapidaries. 

iKkes  of  sanous  descriptions  are  a  very  common  feature 
oser  Urge  areas  of  Central  and  Eastern  Madras — especially  in 
the   Ifeccan  Districts,  North  Arcot,  and  Salem,  where  they 
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times  form  marked  features  across  the  plains.  There 
several  examples  of  dunite  or  olivine-chromite  rock,  the  principal 
of  which  forms  a  great  mass  in  the  Chalk  Hills  near  Salem* 
where  chromite  mines  have  been  worked  and  veins  of  magnesite 
quarried. 

The  Purana  group  of  azoic  sedimentary  rocks  includes  in 
Madras  what  are  known  as  the  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool  series. 
These  are  typically  developed  in  the  Districts  of  the  sam 
names,  where  they  form  a  great  crescent- shaped  outlier 
completely  isolated  basin,  200  miles  long  by  100  wide  in  1 
widest  part  Their  nock  more  gently  inclined  strata  give  to 
the  country  an  array  of  parallel  scarps,  ridges,  and  flat-topped 
plateau-like  hills,  averaging  1,750  feet  in  elevation,  which  easily 
mark  it  off  from  the  surrounding  lowlands  and  rugged  uplands 
of  Archaean  origin. 

The  lower  series,  the  Cuddapahs,  are  more  than  ten  times 
as  thick  as  the  overlying  Kurnools.  The  latter  series  embraces 
within  the  moderate  thickness  of  1,200  feet  four  stages  in  con- 
formable descending  order.  The  last  and  lowest  member 
these,  the  Banganapalle  stage,  is  a  sandstone  with  grits  and 
pebble  beds  composed  of  clay,  quartrite  chert,  and  jas] 
pebbles,  and  diamonds  have  been  found  here  by  the  nat 
who  have  carried  considerable  workings  into  the  rock  and  also 
among  the  distributed  surface  gravels  derived  from  them.  The 
diamonds  are  octahedra  with  curved  facets,  and  from  their 
freshness  it  has  been  considered  that  they  are  inherent  in  the 
rock  and  do  not  occur  as  pebbles. 

The  succeeding  rock  system,  the  first  in  the  Presidency 
which  is  fossiliferous,  begins  with  a  formation,  the  Gondv, 
wrjich  is  a  characteristically  Indian  fresh -water  deposit  with 
plant  remains  and  coal-beds.  Only  the  south-eastern  extremity 
ne  shallow  trough  of  the  Lower  Gondwanas  stretches  into 
the  Madras  Presidency.  This  outcrop  occurs  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Godavari  river  between  30  and  40  miles  west-northwest 
of  Rajah mundry.  It  includes  5  square  miles  near  Bedaua- 
NURU  of  coarse,  pale,  felspathic  sandstones  with  coaly  seams, 
md  a  few  similar  small  patches  along  the  Godavari,  partly  in  the 
Nizam's  Dominions  and  partly  in  British  territory.  The  valui 
of  the  coal-fields  here  has  long  been  an  important  questioi 
since  they  constitute  the  only  known  source  of  that 
la  Madras.  The  Bcdadantiru  field  was  originally  tc 
Dr.  W.  King,  who  reported  unfavourably  on  it ;  but  then 
recently  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  all  the  fields,  with  applies* 
s  for  prospecting  licences. 
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The  Upper  Gondwinas  arc  represented  only  by  a  broken  Upjkr 
bdt  of  outliers,  15  miles  broad  in  their  widest  part,  along  the  ^SJjL" 
east  coast  of  the  Presidenqr.  This  series  comprises  a  threefold 
division,  from  200  to  300  feet  thick,  of  sandstones  above  and 
below  with  shales  between.  In  some  of  the  sandstones  plant 
fossils  have  been  found  and  in  the  shales  marine  fossils— among 
them  ammonites. 

In  Trichinopoly  District  a  narrow  strip  of  Upper  Gondwinas  Crets- 
underlics  on  the  west  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  that  area.    They  ceou*  hcdu 
are  very  richly  fossiliferous  and  have  yielded  altogether  about 
800  species,  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  cephalopods  and 
gastropods. 

Along  the  cast  coast,  from  Rajahmundry  to  Tinnevelly  Dis-  Coddalore 
trie  t,  there  is  a  peculiar  formation  consisting  of  soft  sandstones  ltoo^ 
and  grits,  which  form  a  low  slope  dipping  at  a  very  slight  angle 
towards  the  sea.     They  contain  silicified  wood  in  large  quantity. 
Similar  beds,  the  Warkalli  beds,  are  found  on  the  west  coast 
near  Quilon  in  analogous  positions. 

The  formation  known  as  laterite,  which  is  almost  peculiar  Latcrite. 
to  India,  or  at  least  to  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World,  has 
generally  the  appearance  of  a  soil  In  its  normal  form  it  is 
a  porous  argillaceous  rock,  much  impregnated  with  iron  per- 
oxide. It  ii  mottled  with  various  tints  of  brown,  red,  and 
yellow,  and  a  considerable  profmrtion  sometimes  consists  of 
white  1  lay.  It  hardens  on  exposure  and  makes  a  useful  build- 
ing stone.  Various  forms  of  it  are  known.  One  is  found  along 
all  the  coast  regions  of  Madras,  and  another  on  some  of  the 
higher  plateaux  inland  (where  it  is  about  80  feet  thick),  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hellary  and  Cuddapah  and  in 
the  Yiugapatam  Agency,  as  well  as  on  the  Nllgiris  and  Falnis 
to  a  modified  extent  The  theories  to  account  for  it  are  far 
from  satisfactory  at  present.  Some  of  it  has  recently  been 
shown  to  contain  a  large  percentage  of  hydrates  of  alumina, 
the  ores  from  which  aluminium  is  made. 

'Hie    Ililla  Surgam  cave  deposits  in  Kurnool   District  are  c**t 
entrusted  with  stalagmite.     They  consist  of  red  marl  full  of  acP°rtlt- 
mammalian  bones,  five  species  of  which  are  now  extinct    Sonic 
of  the  living  forms  are  African  species. 

The  recent  defxnits  of  Madras  include  the  older  alluvium  of  Rrctot 
the  larger  nvers,  such  as  the  (kxlavari,  Kistna,  Cauvcry,  &e.  ;  A*?***1*- 
the  coast  and  deltaic  alluvium,  from  50  to  500  feet  thick  ;  and 
all  the  younger  allutium  of  the  present  riverbeds,  the  mud- 
banks  i4  the  ccjut,  and  the  peat  deposits  on  plateaux  such  as 
the  Ntlfins.    At  i'undkherry  this  formation  has  yielded  an 
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artesian   water  supply.      In  Tinnevelly    District  evidence 
recent  subsidence  is  furnished  by  a  submerged  forest. 

The  botany  of  Madras  is  of  historic  as  well  as  intrinsic 
interest.  While  its  diversities  of  configuration  and  great 
geographical  range  from  north  to  south  afford  room  for  many 
different  species,  the  Presidency  has  been  a  centre  of  botanical 
exploration  for  at  least  250  years. 

For  many  years,  indeed,   Madras  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
study  of  Indian  botany.     The  first -recorded  work  comes  from 
Malabar,  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.    Van  Rheede1 
Hortus  MalabaricuSj  appearing  at  the  close  of  the  seventeent 
century,  is  still   a  standard  work   of  reference.      Later,  tl 
centre  of  activity  was  transferred  to  the  east  coast,  and  a  long 
list  of  enthusiastic  collectors  might  be  given,     Chief  among 
them  should  be  mentioned  Koenig,  a  follower  of  Linnaeus, 
and  an  officer  in  the  Danish  colony  of  Tranquebar.     With  him 
were  soon  associated  the  Danish  missionaries  Rottler,  K 
and  Heyne,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  '  United  Brothers*' 
a  band  of  devoted  botanical  students.     Plants  were  carefully 
lected  and  examined,  specimens  were  exchanged,  and,  as 
the  sphere  of  their  work  gradually  extended,  the  flora  of  the 
northern  part  of  the   Presidency,  and  finally  that  of  Bei 
received  attention.     Among  the  later  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood  the  most  prominent  South  Indian  workers  were 
burgh,  who   resided   at  Madras  and  Samalkot,  and  Sonnerat 
and  Leschenault,  who  collected  many  of  the  mountain  plants. 
Roxburgh  described  many  of  his  species  in  his  magnit 
Coromandel  Plants,  published  almost  exactly  a  hundred  years 
after  Van  Ri  >rk. 

With  the  removal  of  Roxburgh  to  Calcutta,  however,  the 
history  of  botany  in  the  Madras  Presidency  practically  ceases, 
the  only  later  works  of  importance  being  Wight's  hones  P/an- 
(arum   and    Sf>iafegium    Allgkerrense,   and    Beddomc's  flam 

ratica   and    Ferns  of  Southern   India,     Finally j   H<* 

monumental  Flora  Indira  contains  many  hitherto  unrecorded 

facts,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  all  previous  work. 

e  different  species  of  plants  in  Madras  may  be  separated 

riety  of  conveniently  according  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country, 

and  thus  present  to  the  explorer  a  number  of  well-marked  and 

widely  differing  floras.     By  far  the  most  interesting  series  is  to 

be  found  in  the  moist,  evergreen  forests  of  the  Western  Ghats. 

orders  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  to  the  extreme 

south  of  the  peninsula  a  succession  of  great  forests,  largely 

unexplored,  abound  in  botanical  rarities  and  include  many 
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timber  trees  of  the  greatest  value.  Here  and  there  the  moun- 
tains raise  their  shoulders  above  the  evergreen  forests,  and  a 
sub-alpine  flora  is  met  with  of  orchids,  gentians,  and  dwarf, 
large  flowered  species.  The  Nllgiris,  Anaimalais,  Palnis,  and 
isolated  peaks  along  the  whole  western  range  offer  examples  of 
this  interesting  flora. 

On  the  western  side,  the  evergreen  forests  descend  far  down 
towards  the  coast,  and  the  change  to  the  ordinary  vegetation 
of  the  moist  tropical  plains  is  gradual  and  inconspicuous.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Ghlts,  however,  a  very  different  state  of 
things  u  found.  The  evergreen  forests  are  soon  left  behind, 
and  the  flora  assumes  a  drier,  harsher  appearance.  The  trees 
cast  their  leaves  in  the  hot  season,  and  the  prevalence  of  forest 
fir«  has  mused  large  areas  to  produce  nothing  but  coarse 
grasses.  This  *  deciduous '  forest  extends  all  along  the  eastern 
side  o(  the  Western  GhAts,  along  the  borders  of  the  Mysore 
plateau,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  as  far  as 
the  txmicrs  of  Orissa.  It  forms  the  great  game  country  of  the 
Presidency,  and  abounds  in  valuable  economic  products. 

The  lower  hills  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  are  less 
interesting  from  the  botanical  point  of  view.  Their  vegetation 
is  a  mixture  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  plants  of  marked 
xerophytic  or  drought  loving  character,  low  scrub  jungle,  and 
thorny  bushes,  intermingled  with  fleshy  Eupkorbiaetat^  As- 
tltftadiet,  and  other  drought-resisting  plants.  This  dry  flora 
passes  over  finally  into  one  of  almost  desert  character  in  the 
great  stretches  of  uncultivated  land  in  the  plains.  Of  greater 
interest  to  the  Irttanist  are  the  red-sand  deserts  of  Tinnevelly, 
called  locally  trris ;  the  salt -collecting  grounds,  with  their 
fleshy  saline  flora ;  and  the  mangrove  swamps,  with  their  half- 
submerged  brackish-water  forms. 

1  jutly,  the  great  areas  of  cultivated  land,  from  Tinnevelly  to 
Orissa,  abound  in  a  wealth  of  weeds  and  shrubs,  scattered 
almost  impartially  and  giving  this  wide  region  a  fairly  uniform 
apfiearanrc,  although  their  dissemination  is  largely  due  to 
cultivation.  Many  of  these  plants  are  common  to  other  parts 
of  the  tropic  *,  and  |ierha|xi  this  portion  of  the  {^residency  has 
the  lea%t  crura*  tenstte  flora. 

Collections  have   been  made  in  Madras  ever  since  Van  Boumcul 

Rhcrde'i  time,  but  few  of  the  older  sets  are  now  in  the  Govern-  eoUVc' 

float. 

ment  Herbarium.  An  early  Madras  collection  appears  to  have 
been  formed,  but  it  was  broken  up  many  years  ago  and  its 
cvrfitents  distributed.  To  1H.  Bidic  and  the  late  Government 
Botanist,   Mr.  Lawson,   probably   belong  the  credit   of  the 
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foundation  of  the  present  Herbarium,  in  which  many 
Wight's  specimens  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  later  collectioi 
by  Gamble,  Bourditlon,  and  other  botanists.  A  systematic 
survey  is  now  being  carried  on  under  Government  auspices, 
and  the  Madras  Herbarium  is  being  rapidly  added  to.  The 
present  number  of  sheets  is  about  40,000,  most  of  which  are 
purely  South  Indian  forms.  The  flora,  as  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  peninsula  of  such  extent,  has  numerous  indigenous  species. 
In  the  extreme  south  there  are  indications  of  relationship  with 
( Yylon,  while  in  the  northern  hills  many  of  the  Central  Indian 
types  are  met  with*  For  the  rest,  a  great  multitude  of  forest 
and  other  plants  are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  this  fact  1 
makes  the  thorough  study  of  the  flora  a  matter  of  consid* 
importance. 

The  distribution  of  the  larger  game  of  the  Presid< 
naturally  varies  with  the  climate,  the  altitude,  and  the  nature 
of  the  cover  available ;  and  as  the  low  country  seldom  contains 
any  considerable  jungle  the  shyer  game  are  confined  to  the  hills. 
On  the  plains,  the  Indian  antelope  or  *  black  buck  'is  found 
most  Districts  except  on  the  west  coast,  and  is  especial!; 
COmmQP  in  the  Deccan.  The  hunting  leopard  and  the  Indian 
wolf,  both  rare,  are  also  found  in  the  low  country,  but  not  on 
the  west  coast.  Hyenas  occur  in  the  plains  of  most  Districts* 
On  the  lower  hills  among  the  sparser  jungle,  the  nilgai  and  the 
four-horned  antelope  are  seen  here  and  there,  but  again  not  on 
the  west  coast ;  and  the  Indian  gazelle  or  *  ravine  deer '  (GaseIJa 
btnnetti)  is  met  with  as  far  south  as  the  Deccan.  Tigers* 
leopards,  black  bear,  spotted  deer,  and  wild  hog  haunt  both 
the  plains  and  the  hills,  but  require  thick  cover.  In  the 
heavier  jungle  of  the  hills  are  found  the  little  mouse  deer, 
which  is  common  in  Malabar,  the  barking-deer,  and  tl 
sJmlar.  The  last  suffer  much  from  the  persecution  of 
of  wild  dogs,  which  in  parts  are  increasing  in  numbers 
boldness.  Bison  or  gaur  are  common  on  the  Western  Ghats, 
including  the  Anaimalais  and  the  Palnis,  and  on  the  Eastern 
GhAts  north  of  the  Kistna  river.  Some  are  also  left  on  the 
Javadi  Hills.  In  the  Vizagapatam  Agency,  but  nowli 
in  the  Presidency,  a  few  wild  buffaloes  survive.  On  the 
the  Palnis,  and  on  the  Western  Ghats  from  the  Anaim; 
to  nearly  as  far  south  as  Cape  Comorin  the  Nilgiri  1 
(Htfnitrugus  hylocriui)%  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  is 
with.  The  shooting  of  elephants  on  Government  land, 
specially  proclaimed  *  rogues,'  is  forbidden.  These  animals  are 
common  in  the  Western  Ghats,  and  in  parts  of  Malabar 
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a  serious  nuisance  to  cultivators  living  near  the  hills.  On  the 
Anaimalais  a  number  are  annually  caught  in  pits  by  the  Forest 
department ;  and  the  best  of  these  are  broken  in  and  used 
either  for  timber-dragging  or  as  baggage  animals  for  the  officials 
in  the  Agencies,  where  transport  is  unusually  difficult,  while 
the  remainder  are  sold.  Government  pays  rewards  for  the 
destruction  of  *  rogue '  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and 
wolves. 

The  climate  and  seasons  of  the  Presidency  depend  upon  Tempera- 
the  variations  in  temperature  and  rainfall  in  different  parts. tMSt- 
Table  II  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives  statistics  of  the 
temperature  at  selected  stations  in  four  representative  months 
— January,  the  coolest  month  ;  May,  the  hottest ;  July,  when 
the  southwest  monsoon  has  broken ;  and  November,  when  the 
north-east  monsoon  i§  blowing.  Of  the  several  District  head- 
quarters,  Tinnevelly  has  the  highest  annual  mean  temperature 
(85  «A  closely  followed  by  Cuddapah  (8490),  Nellore  (84.70), 
and  Trichinopoly  (84-**).  But  Tinnevelly  attains  this  unenviable 
position  less  by  its  great  heat  in  the  summer  than  by  the 
ainence  of  moderate  coolness  in  the  cold  season.  In  March, 
April,  and  May,  Cuddapah  is  considerably  the  hottest  station 
in  the  Presidency.  The  three  northern  Districts,  with  Bellary, 
Ananta|Hirt  and  Kumool,  have  the  advantage  of  a  cooler  cold 
season  than  any  of  the  rest  The  altitude  of  the  NUgiris  gives 
a  temperature  totally  different  from  the  other  Districts.  The 
annual  mean  at  Wellington  is  only  6s°,  and  in  December  and 
January  slight  frosts  are  usual 

The  local  distribution  of  the  rainfall  depends  mainly  upon  Rainfall, 
the  cunformation  of  the  hill  ranges.     Two  chief  currents  bring 
practically  the  whole  of  it 

The  chief  rain  hearing  current  is  the  southwest  monsoon, 
which  blows  from  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  end  of  May  to 
the  end  of  Scftfrmhcr.  This  carries  far  more  moisture  than 
the  rmrth  east  monsoon  ;  but  the  rain-clouds  are  unable  to  |iass 
over  the  Western  Ghats,  so  that  while  in  Malabar  and  South 
Kanara,  on  the  west  resist,  the  rain  due  to  this  monsoon  varies 
from  too  to  as  much  as  150  inches,  the  (all  in  the  neighbouring 
Districts  on  the  other  side  of  the  range  (except  in  a  tract 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  Agencies  in  the  north)  is  every- 
where under  15  inches,  and  in  many  places  (e.g.  the  central 
plain  of  Coimbatore  and  Tinnevelly  District)  even  less  tlian 
5  inches. 

As  the  force  of  the  southwest  monsoon  in  north-eastern 
India  dies  away,  the  current  curves  and  drives  inland  from  the 
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Bay  of  Bengal  during  October,  November,  and  Decei 
being  generally  known  as  the  north-east  monsoon, 
due  to  this  is  heaviest  along  a  strip  of  the  coast  running  from 
rtilicat  Lake  to  Point  Calimere  in  Tanjore  District,  where  it 
averages  over  25  inches;  but  as  the  clouds  drift  inland  and 
part  with  their  moisture  they  give  gradually  less  rain,  the 
amount  received  dropping  to  under  25  inches  in  the  belt 
behind  the  strip  of  country  above  mentioned,  and  to  less  than 
1 5  inches  in  the  tract  east  of  that  again.  Still  farther  east,  the 
Eastern  Ghats  check  the  course  of  the  clouds,  and  in  the 
areas  west  of  this  range,  such  as  the  Deccan,  the  fall  is  less 
than  to  inches. 

Table  III  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives  the  average  rain- 
fall in  each  month  at  certain  typical  stations.  For  the  year  as 
a  whole  the  heaviest  fall  in  the  Presidency  is  in  the  inland 
parts  of  South  Kanara,  where  it  is  about  180  inches.  The 
iad  country  in  Malabar  comes  next  with  150  inches,  \\ 
1 882  the  amount  registered  at  Vayittiri  in  the  Wynaad  was 
much  as  290  inches.  The  two  driest  spots  in  the  Presidency 
are  the  centres  of  Bellary  (annual  fall  19  inches)  and  of  Coinv 
batore  (21  inches). 

Cyclones  may  be  said  to  be  common  all  along  the  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Some  account  of  those  which  have  visited 
Madras  City,  where  the  record  of  them  is  naturally  the  ro< 
complete,  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  place.  Tbey 
usually  most  severe  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons.  Perhaps 
the  most  disastrous  on  record  was  that  which  passed  ovtr 
Masulipatam  in  Kistna  District  in  1864.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  storm  wave,  which  swept  over  80  miles  of  the  low  coast, 
reaching  in  places  as  far  as  17  miles  inland,  and  drowned 
30,000  people. 

Floods  are  constant,  though  less  so  on  the  west  coast,  where 

the  rapid  streams  of  the  rivers  have  cut  themselves  deep  beds, 

>unts  of  the  more  serious  will  be  found  in  the  District 

articles.     The  Kistna  and  the  Ponnaiyar  rivers  are  especially 

liable  to  heavy  floods. 

About  fifty  earthquakes  were  recorded  in  the  Presidency 
during  the  last  century,  but  they  were  all  of  a  mild  character. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Southern  India  of  whom  any 
traces  now  remain  were  the  prehistoric  builders  of  the  cairns, 
barrows,  kistvaens,  and  dolmens  found  in  many  Districts ;  the 
makers  of  the  rude  stone  weapons  discovered  in  considerable 
quantities  on  the  tops  of  the  rocky  hills  of  the  Deccan ;  and 
the  authors  of  the  more  finished  utensils  and  implements 
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in  course  of  excavation  at  the  wonderful  burial-grounds  which 
have  recently  been  discovered  at  AdichanallOr  and  other 
j>laces  in  Tinnevelly.  Except  that  they  may  be  declared  to 
lave  passed  from  a  Palaeolithic,  through  a  Neolithic,  to  an 
Iron  age,  little  is  known  or  can  be  conjectured  regarding  these 
ancient  peoples.  Presumably  they  were  of  the  stock  named 
l>ra vidian,  which  is  distinguished  from  more  northern  ethnic 
families  by  its  comparatively  low  stature,  its  dark  skin,  its  high 
nasal  index,  and  its  use  of  the  languages,  so  prominent  in  the 
Presidency,  known  as  the  Dravidian  family. 

The  great  gulf  which  yawns  between  them  and  the  earliest  Legend* 
hi*tori< al  data  is  vaguely  bridged  by  legends  and  traditions,  ™^* 
such  as  the  story  of  Kama's  expedition  through  the  Deccan  and 
across  Adams  Briim;x  to  Ceylon  in  quest  of  his  wife  Sit* 
(whom  Havana,  the  ten-headed  king  of  that  island,  had  earned 
off),  «*  the  many  local  furanas  which  remain  in  the  keeping 
of  the  temple  priests.  Some  of  these  legends  have  been  held 
to  refer  to  the  great  immigration  of  conquerors  and  settlers 
from  Northern  India  which  undoubtedly  took  place  at  an  early 
period  ;  but  they  are  scarcely  serious  history,  and  not  until  the 
Murummadans  ap|>car  upon  the  scene  is  the  literature  of  the 
country  of  any  real  value  to  the  annalist 

The  gap  is  filled  to  some  extent  by  the  many  inscriptions  on  Material* 
stone  which  record  gifts  to  temples,  by  coins,  and  by  grants  of  {jj^***1* 
b)gonc  dynasties  engraved  on  copper.  The  transcription  and 
examination  of  these  is  now  proceeding  under  expert  super- 
vision and  in  a  systematic  fashion,  but  the  work  has  not  yet 
proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  any  final  account  to  be  written 
of  the  early  fortunes  of  the  South  of  India. 

The  earliest  historical  evidence  is  that  furnished   by  the  Atoka, 
edicti  of  the  Buddhist  emperor  Asoka  which  have  Iwen  dis-  ,J0  *,c* 
covered  at  Jaucada  in  Ganjira  and  at  a  village  in  Mysore 
close  to  the  border  of  Bellary.     These  pcrhaj*  go  to  show  that 
about   150  A.C.  at  least  the  northern  half  of  the  Presidency 
funned  part  of  the  Mauryan  dominions. 

The  south  of  it  was  divided  between  the  Pawi>yas  of  Madura,  Ptodyat, 
who  governed  the  extreme  south  ;  the  Cmola-S,  who  held  the  K£°!?*, 
country  north  and  cast  of  them ;  and  the  Che* as  (Kerala*),  tod  ftiu. 
who  ruled  the  west  coast-     At  some  |>cnod   subsequent   to  **** 
Asoka,  the  dynasty  of  the  Pallavas  of  Conjecveram  rose  into 
much  |*omincnce  and  extended  its  sway  along  the  cast  coast 
as  far  north  as  Ortsaa. 

In  the  north,  Malayans  were  succeeded  by  the  Andhras.  TWt^ 
They  were  Buddhists,  and  by  them  were  erected  the  splendid 
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marble  stupa  at  Amaravati  and  the  other  Buddhist  buildings 
of  which  the  ruins  occur  in  Kistna  and  Guntur  Districts. 
Their  curious  leaden  coins  are  still  found  in  some  numbers  in 
those  parts. 

About  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  the  Chalukyas,  who  were 
immigrants  from  more  northern  parts,  began  to  grow  into 
importance  in  the  western  Deccan.  In  the  seventh  century 
they  divided  into  two  branches,  a  Western  and  an  Eastern. 
The  latter  conquered  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Venci  country — 
the  tract  between  the  Kistna  and  Godavari  rivers  and  south 
of  Kaljnca — and  settled  in  that  locality,  while  the  former 
remained  in  its  original  home. 

Alongside  it,  in  the  south-west  of  the  Deccan  and  the  north 
of  Mysore,  the  Kadambas,  whose  capital  was  at  Banavasi  in 
North  Kanara,  now  rose  to  power.  They  defeated  the 
Pallavas  of  Conjeeveram  and  continually  harassed  the  Western 
Chalukyas, 

The  latter  were  also  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Rlsbtrakutas 
of  Milkhed  in  the  present  Nizam's  Dominions,  who  eventually 
overthrew  them  and  were  supreme  in  the  western  Deccan 
from  about  a.d.  750  to  950. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  the  Western  Chalukyas  once 
more  rose  to  prominence  and  maintained  their  position  until 
A.D.  1 189,  when  they  were  finally  overthrown  by  two  of  their 
own  feudatories,  the  Yadavas  of  Deogiri  and  the  Hoysalas  of 
Dorasamudra,  the  modern  Halebid  in  Mysore. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  south  and  the  east,  the  Cholas  of  Tan* 
jore  were  rapidly  extending  their  boundaries.  By  999  they 
acquired  by  conquest  the  whole  of  the  coast  possessions  of  the 
Eastern  Chalukyas.  They  had  already  subverted  both  the 
Pallavas  and  the  Pandyas,  annexing  the  dominions  of  the 
former  and  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  latter.  These  events 
form  the  first  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  Southern  India. 
But  the  Chola  expansion  westwards  was  checked  by  the 
Hoysalas,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  their 
territory  in  the  north  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Ganpatis  of 
Warangal  (Orangal). 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  three  greatest 
dyn.i  utb  m  India  were  the  Hoysalas,  the  Cholas,  and 

the  Pandyas,  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
however,  a  new  power — the  Musalmans  of  Delhi— appeared 
suddenly  upon  the  scene.  In  1303  the  ruling  king  of  the 
Khiljl  dynasty  of  Delhi  sent  his  first  expedition  into  the 
an ;  and  seven  years  later,  a  date  which  makes  the  second 
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landmark  in  the  history  of  Southern  India,  the  armies  of  his 
general,  Malik  Kafur,  swept  like  a  torrent  down  the  peninsula. 
The  Vadavas,  Hoysalas,  Ganpatis,  Cholas,  and  Pindyas  were 
in  turn  defeated  and  suppressed.  Anarchy  followed  over  the 
whole  South — Musalman  governors,  representatives  of  the  old 
ruling  families,  and  local  chiefs  struggling  for  supremacy,  until 
out  of  the  confusion  rose  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  which 
from  its  capital  at  Ham  pi  in  Denary  District  for  the  next  two 
centuries  and  a  half  checked  the  southward  expansion  of 
Muhammadan  power. 

The  ris*.-  of  this  dynasty  was  dramatically  rapid.    The  several  The  Vi- 
Hindu   chieftains   everywhere   admitted    its   sovereignty,   the***?***1 
more  willingly  in  that  the  only  alternative  was  a  despotism  of  1336-  * 
M  usalmAns  ;  and  from  chiefs  its  rulers  quickly  grew  into  kings,  ,5^5- 
and  from  kings  into  emperors.     Within  a  century  and  a  half 
from  the  foundation  of  the  capital  at  Vijayanagar  they  governed 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Kistna  to  Cape  Comorin. 
The  empire  reached  the  height  of  its  power  under  Krishna 
I>e*a  1 1509-1530),  the  greatest  of  its  raonarchs,  contemporary 
m .th  Henry  VIII  of  England. 

The  chief  opponents  of  Vijayanagar  had  been  the  Sultans  Its  down- 
of  the  liahmam  dynasty,  founded  in  1347  by  a  rebellious  sub-  '  '*  *' 
ordinate  of  Delhi,  whose  capital  was  at  Gulbarga  in  what  is 
now  the  N nam's  Itominions.  This  line  crumbled  to  pieces 
it  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  was  followed  by  five 
vjuratr  Musalmin  kingdoms.  For  many  years  the  mutual 
pralousies  and  animosities  of  these  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
Vt>a)anagar  kin^  to  play  off  one  of  them  against  the  other; 
>>ut  at  length  they  combined,  and  in  1565  at  the  great  battle  of 
Tllikoti,  the  third  historical  landmark,  they  utterly  defeated 
the  Hindu  forces  and  followed  up  their  victory  by  razing  the 
<  :ty  of  Vi>ayanaj;ar  to  the  ground  and  forcing  its  king  to  flee. 
I  "be  empire  neser  recovered  from  the  blow.  One  by  one  its 
local  £oscrnors  threw  off  their  allegiance  and  established 
thcrnscUet  as  independent  ruler*  ;  and  Southern  India  passed 
through  a  second  period  of  anarchy,  during  which  all  local 
power  fell  in  many  places  into  the  hands  of  small  chieftains 
called  Naiks  or  i'ohtflrs,  who  usually  harassed  their  subjects 
men  ilessly. 

I  he  onU   governors  of  the  fallen  empire  who  established  The 
themselves  in  any  permanency  were  the  Naiks  of  Madura,  and  tM'LI£££ 
the  suzerainty  of  the  rest  of  the  country  fell  gradually  into  the  thereafter, 
hand*  of  the  Sultans  of  Bijapur  and  Golconda.     The  former 
raarc  Led  upon  the  country  directly  south  of  the  Tungabhadr.i 
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river  and  the  latter  took  a  line  farther  to  the  eastward.  By 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Bijapur  Sultans  had 
possessed  themselves  of  most  of  the  Carnatic  which  lay 
above  the  Ghlts  and  of  much  territory  below. 

It  was  under  this  dynasty  that  the  Marathas  first  came  into 
prominence.  Serving  first  as  military  vassals,  they  eventually, 
in  1646,  revolted  openly  against  them  and  under  the  famous 
Stvajl  established  their  independence. 

In  1686  Aurangzeb,  the  Mughal  emperor  of  Delhi,  marched 
south  to  reduce  Bijapur  and  Golconda,  and  to  crush  the 
growing  power  of  the  MarathSs,  He  took  Bijapur  in  that  year 
and  Golconda  in  the  next,  and  the  territories  which  had  been 
won  by  these  two  kingdoms  from  the  Hindus  thus  became 
a  portion  of  the  Mughal  empire,  m  But  with  the  Marathas  he 
was  less  successful.     He  seized  Sivaj  tmbhajl,  and  put 

him  to  death  in  1689  ;  but  the  power  of  the  race  increased 
rather  than  declined,  and  they  levied  tribute  throughout  the 
Deccan  and  in  other  parts  of  the  South  as  well,  and  do  not 
disappear  from  Madras  history  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  1724  Asaf  Jih,  the  viceroy  whom  the  Mughal  emperor 
had  appointed  to  govern  his  conquests  in  the  South  and  who 
bore  the  title  of  Nizanvul-tnulk,  threw  off  all  real  allegiance  to 
his  suzerain  and  made  himself  virtually  independent.  He  and 
his  successors  are  known  in  history  as  the  Nizams  or  Subah- 
of  the  Deccan ;  and  their  chief  subordinate  in  the  South 
was  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  otherwise  called  the  Nawah 
of  Arcot. 

Meanwhile  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Mysore,  which  had  arisen 
from  small  beginnings  on  the  ruins  of  the  Vijayanagar  empire, 
had  become  more  and  more  powerful,  owing  largely  to  the 
•its  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  its  army  named  Haidar  Alt. 
By  methods  which  were  none  too  scrupulous,  he  rapidly  gained 
supreme  authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  1761  he  usurped 
its  throne  and  began  with  more  energy  than  ever  to  extend 
its  possessions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore,  the  native 
powers  in  the  South  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with  were  the 
Musalmans  under  the  Nizam,  Mysore  under  Haidar  Alt,  and 
the  Marathas.  Meanwhile,  however,  various  European  jxjwcrs 
had  begun  to  establish  a  footing  within  its  tin 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  nation  to  form  a  settlement 
there.  By  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  had 
occupied  Calicut  and  Goa  on  the  west  coast    Vasco  da  Garni. 
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the  pioneer  of  maritime  adventure,  had  visited  that  part  of  the 
country  as  early  as  1498.  For  a  century  they  prospered ;  but 
the>'  were  feebly  supported  at  home  after  the  union  of  Portugal 
with  Spain,  and  eventually  fell  before  the  progress  of  the 
Dutch. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch,  The 
who  had  long  been  powerful  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, Dntch- 
settled  at  Pulicat,  Sadras,  and  other  places  along  the  east  and 
west  coasts.  They  rapidly  ousted  the  Portuguese;  but  their 
ideas  were  commercial  rather  than  imperial,  the  remoteness  of 
their  head-quarters  at  Batavia  hampered  them,  and  they  soon 
dropped  out  of  the  race. 

Another  European  nation  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  the  The 
East  was  the  French.  Their  original  settlement  had  been  in  Fwi*fc- 
Madagascar.  This  they  abandoned  in  1672  in  favour  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  I-ater  they  came  on  to  India ;  and 
in  1674  Francois  Martin  founded  and  fortified  the  town  of 
PoNDiCHERRV,  which  has  since  been  the  French  head-quarters 
in  the  peninsula.  In  174a  the  famous  Dupleix  succeeded  to 
the  governorship  of  the  place,  and  rendered  it  the  one  European 
settlement  in  the  South  which  was  capable  of  offering  any  real 
resistance  to  the  English  East  India  Company. 

The  earliest  settlements  of  the  English  within  the  Presidency  The 
were  at  Nuampatam  and  Masulipatam,  at  which  places  Captain  |*j|W1, 
Hippon    of   the    ship    Gbb*   landed    in    161 1   and   founded, 


fa«  tones.  Five  years  later,  settlements  were  planted  on  the 
west  coast  at  Crlnganur  and  Calicut  by  the  permission  of  the 
Zam<«m  In  1619  another  settlement  was  effected  at  Pulicat, 
but  the  jealousies  of  the  Dutch  compelled  its  abandonment 
In  1615,  two  years  after  the  massacre  of  the  English  by  the 
I  hitch  at  Amboyna,  the  Company's  agents  at  Bantam  in  Java 
dispatched  a  vessel  to  Armagon  in  the  present  Nellore  District 
and  set  up  a  small  trading  establishment  there. 

In    i6jv,  owing  partly  to  the  annoyances  caused   to   the  Foaada- 
Company'*  «iftVers  at  Masulipatam  by  the  subordinates  of  the  fij^ 
Sultan  <>f  (Hilconda,  within  whose  territories  that  place  lay, 
and  |*rtly  to  the  desire  to  possess  a  factory  nearer  to  the  real 
« entrev  of  the  weaving  and  dyeing  industries  of  the  country, 
Franrtt  Day.  the  chief  official  at  Armagon,  sought  for  and 
obtained  through  a  subordinate  of  the  la%t  representative  of 
the  old  Vijayanagar  dynasty,  who  was  then  living  at  Chandra 
gin    in  North    A; cot,  the  grant  of  the  land  on  which  Fort 
St  (ieotrfe  now  stands.     A  small  fort  was  at  once  ere*  ted,  and 
two  >ear%  later  the  place  became  the  Company's  head  quarters 
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OB  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  1653  Fort  St  George  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Presidency,  independent  of  Bantam, 
and  in  1658  the  factories  in  Bengal  were  placed  under  its 
orders*  In  1690  the  Company  purchased  from  the  Marl  this 
the  land  on  which  Fort  St.  David,  near  Cuddalore,  now 
stands ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  also  English 
factories  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Madras  Presidency  at 
Porto  Novo,  Madapollam,  Vizagapatam,  Anjengo,  TeUicherry, 
and  Calicut. 

Up  to  1740  the  Company's  agents  had  managed  to  keep 
hemselves  clear  of  the  wars  between  the  various  native 
governments  which  were  going  on  around  them,  and  free  from 
serious  trouble  with  the  other  Europeans  who  had  stations 
in  the  South.  But  in  1741  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Sue 
ression  lit  the  first  flame  of  a  conflict  between  them  and  the 
French,  which  lasted  until  the  capture  of  Pondicherry  in  1761, 
followed  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 

The  first  notable  event  in  this  contest  was  the  capture  of 
Madras  by  La  Bourdonnais  in  1746.  Under  the  orders  of 
l)up!eix(  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  French  posses 
sionsT  the  Governor  and  the  chief  merchants  were  taken 
prisoners  to  Pondicherry.  Fort  St.  David  became  for  the  time 
the  Company's  head-quarters  in  the  South.  Madras  was,  how- 
ever, restored  to  the  English  under  the  Treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
in  1749,  and  the  Company  set  themselves  vigorously  to  work 
to  render  it  more  defensible  than  it  had  been  at  the  tune  of 
the  French  attack. 

Peace  being  declared  between  the  two  nations,  the  forces 
which  each  of  them  had  collected  in  the  South  engaged  00 
opposite  sides  in  the  struggles  between  the  native  powers. 
Each  espoused  the  cause  of  a  different  claimant  for  the 
Naw&bship  of  the  Carnatic,  and  each  supported  its  own  candi 
date  for  the  office  of  Nizam  of  the  Deccaru  The  stirring 
details  of  the  severe  conflicts  which  ensued  fill  many  pages  in 
the  histories  of  the  period,  and  concern  themselves  with  the 
exploits  of  many  Englishmen— Give  and  Eyre  Coote  among 
the  number— whose  names  will  ever  be  famous. 

In  1757  news  reached  India  that  war  had  again  broken  out 
in  Europe  between  England  and  France,  and  the  forces  of  the 
two  nations  in  the  South  were  once  more  at  each  other's 
throats.  The  advantage  at  first  lay  with  the  French.  They 
raptured  successively  the  English  forts  at  Vizagapatam,  Fort 
St.  David,  and  Devikottai  (which  last  had  been  granted  to  the 
Company  by  the  Marat  lias  of  Tanjoce),  and   in    1758  they 
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besieged  Madras.  Here,  however,  they  were  unsuccessful  and 
eventually  withdrew ;  and  meanwhile  Colonel  Forde,  who  had 
been  dispatched  by  Clive  from  Bengal  to  the  Northern  Circars, 
had  signally  defeated  them  at  Condore  and  captured  Masuli- 
patam.  This  victory  resulted  in  the  cession  to  the  Company  of 
a  considerable  tract  round  about  the  latter  town  which  led 
eventually,  after  many  vicissitudes,  to  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  Circars  being  granted  to  the  British  by  the 
Mughal  emperor  in  1765.  Farther  south  the  struggle  cul- End  of  the 
initiated  in  the  battle  of  Wamwwash,  in  which  Eyre  Coote  f^* 
utterly  routed  the  French  under  I^ally.  Gingee,  Arcot,  and 
other  minor  French  strongholds  fell  in  quick  succession ;  and 
in  May,  1 760,  the  English  were  in  a  position  to  attack  Pondi 
rherry  itself.  Lally  called  in  the  help  of  Haidar  All  of  Mysore, 
but  event*  in  his  own  territory  prevented  the  latter  from  taking 
any  important  part  in  the  contest.  Fondicherry  surrendered 
in  January,  1761.  With  the  other  French  possessions,  it  was 
restored  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1 763 ;  but  the  power  of  the 
French  in  Southern  India  was  never  again  formidable,  and  it 
was  thu»  in  the  Madras  Presidency  that  the  question  was 
dec  ided  which  of  the  Euro|ican  nations  should  lie  supreme  in 
India. 

Wc  have  nt>w  reached  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Operations 
when,  as  ha*  l>ecn  said,  the  native  powers  which  had  to  be  JfjJjJJ 
reckoned  with  were  the  Musalmlns  under  the  Nizam  of  the  AH. 
Deer  an  and  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  Mysore  under  Haidar 
All,  and  the  Marathas.     The  only  European  force  of  any  con- 
sequent r  was  that  of  the  English,  and  between  these  four  the 
struggle  Ux  the  possession  of  the  peninsula  now  lay.     The 
Kuam  and  the  Marithas  invited  the  English  to  assist  them  in 
cli|>pin£  the  wings  of  Haidar,  who  was  encroaching  uj»on  their 
territories.     IlAidar,  however,  bought  off  both  Musalmans  and 
Marathas,  and  then  made  a  descent  upon  the  English  posses- 
sion* in  the  Carnatic.     Fighting  followed  on  both  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  .  but  the  operations  were  indecisive,  and  peace  wa% 
eventually  a  included  in  1769  by  a  treaty  based  on  a  mutual 
restitution  of  conquests. 

In  1 780  broke  out  the  neat  war  with  Haidar,  who  was  again  Ibc  ftns 
befriended  by  both  the  Musalmans  and  the  Marathas.     He  JjTJ^* 
descended  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic  in  July  of  that  year,  1711a- 4. 
burning  crops  and  devastating  villages,  so  that  a  cordon  of 
blackened  desert  was  formed  all  round  the  town  of  Madras, 
from  Puhcat  <m  the  north  to  Pondicherry  on  the  south  and 
etfending  50  miles  inland. 
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Warren  Hustings,  then  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  dis- 
patched Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  Madras  with  reinforcements.  His 
ability  soon  caused  the  tide  of  fortune  to  turn ;  but  age  had 
sapped  his  old  energy,  and  it  was  not  until  after  three  years  of 
severe  fighting  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula  that  peace  was 
at  length  made  in  1 784.  As  before,  the  basis  of  the  treaty  was 
a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests.  Hatdar  All  had  died  during 
the  operations,  in  1782,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tipu 
Sultan,  a  man  in  every  way  his  inferior 

Six  years  later  war  once  more  ensued  with  Mysore,  Tipfi 
having  provoked  hostilities  by  raiding  the  Native  State  of 
Travancore,  which  was  in  alliance  with  the  British.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  Governor-General,  commanded  the  forces  in 
the  field  in  person,  and  this  time  the  British  were  assisted  by 
the  Nizam  and  the  Marathas.  After  two  years'  fighting, 
Seringapatam,  the  Mysore  capital,  was  besieged  ;  and  there- 
upon TipQ,  in  1 792,  agreed  to  cede  to  the  allies  one  half  of  his 
territories,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  3  crores  and  30  lakhs  of 
rupees.  The  British  share  of  the  territory  thus  ceded  included 
the  country  round  Dindigul  and  the  Districts  of  Salem  and 
Malabar. 

Tipu  then  began  to  intrigue  to  draw  to  his  own  side  the 
allies  of  the  British,  and  even  sent  an  embassy  to  Mauritius 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  French.  Lord  Mornington,  now 
Governor  General,  realized  the  danger  to  British  supremacy  in 
India  which  such  action  involved,  and  came  south  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  The  Nizam  and  the  Marathas  again  joined  the 
British.  Tipu,  after  a  feeble  resistance  in  the  field,  retired  to 
Seringapatam.  The  fortress  was  stormed  on  May  a,  1 799,  and 
TipQs  body  was  found  among  the  slain.  A  representative  of 
the  Hindu  dynasty,  whose  rights  had  been  usurped  by  Haidar 
in  1 761,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Mysore  proper,  and  the 
rest  of  Tipu's  territories  were  divided  between  the  allies, 
share  of  the  British  included  Kanara,  Coimbatore,  and 
Wynaad. 

In  this  same  year,  1 799,  the  Maratha  Raja  of  the  principal 
of  Tanjore,  in  return  for  aid  received  in  gaining  the  throi 
executed  a  treaty  resigning  the  administration  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  Company  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  In 
1800  the  Nizam  ceded  to  the  Company,  in  return  for  a  sub- 
sidiary force  to  be  established  in  his  dominions,  all  the  terri- 
tories he  had  acquired  from  Mysore  at  the  partitions  of  1791 
and  1799.  These  tracts  included  the  present  Districts  of 
Bellary,  Anantapur,  Cuddapah,  and  part  of  Kurncml,  which  are 
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*till  known  as  the  '  Ceded  Districts.'  When  Seringapatam  fell 
in  1799  a  treasonable  correspondence  had  been  discovered 
between  TipO  and  the  Nawib  of  the  Camatic,  who  was 
nominally  the  ally  of  the  Company.  In  consequence,  after 
many  negotiations,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Nawib  in 
1  So  i,  under  which  he  resigned  the  government  of  his  country 
to  the  Company,  but  retained  the  titular  dignity  and  re- 
ceived a  considerable  stipend.  The  existing  representative  of 
the  family  bears  the  title  of  Prince  of  Arcot  and  has  the 
position  of  the  first  native  nobleman  of  Madras. 

The  Company  had  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  present  Madras  Presidency  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Northern  Circlrs,  except  part  of  Kurnool  District,  the  Danish 
station  of  Tranquebar,  the  existing  French  settlements  at 
!*<>ndicherry  and  other  places,  and  the  territories  of  the  five 
Native  States  still  in  subordination  to  the  Madras  Government, 
the  history  <>f  which  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles 
regarding  them. 

In  1839  internal  mismanagement  and  treasonable  intrigue 
« in  the  part  of  the  Nawib  of  Kurnool  led  to  the  annexation  of 
his  country.  Tranquebar  was  purchased  from  the  Danes  in 
1845.  In  1862  the  District  of  North  Kanara  was  transferred 
to  Bombay.  Sinrc  then  no  alterations  of  importance  in  the 
limits  «if  the  President  y  have  occurred. 

The  tcmturies  thus  rapidly  acquired  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  «ind  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  were  in 
romt  rases  reduced  to  order  with  little  trouble.  The  poHgars 
m  the  Ceded  Districts  had  to  be  suppressed  by  an  armed 
force,  and  the  turbulence  of  those  in  the  extreme  south  neces- 
sitated more  than  one  regular  campaign.  In  the  Northern 
r in  art  the  hill  chiefs  gave  trouble  as  late  as  1836.  The  last 
<M.casion  on  which  the  employment  of  regular  troops  has  been 
necessary  was  the  rebellion  in  the  R\ur\  hill  tracts  of  the 
(kidivan  Agency  in  1879. 

After  the  f*laeolithic  and  neolithic  implements  which  have  Archaf©- 
been  discovered  in  nattered  sites,  the  oldest  objects  of  °er* 
archaeological  interest  in  the  Presidency  are  the  prehistoric 
barrow*,  tairo%  kUttacns,  and  dolmen*  found  in  almost  all 
Dittncts,  the  first  three  of  which  frequently  contain  pottery, 
ashes  arms  implements,  personal  ornaments,  Ac.  The  chief 
remains  of  historic  times  consist  (besides  coins)  of  inscriptions 
tempi**,  and  forts.  During  the  last  twenty  years  much  has 
been  done  to  survey,  describe,  and  preserve  these  links  with 
the  past.     In  188s  the  first  list  of  antiquities  in  the  Presidency 
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was  published,  and  about  the  same  time  an  Archaeol< 
Survey  in  charge  of  a  specialist  was  set  on  foot,  whil< 
years  later  a  Government  Epigraphist  was  appointed.  These 
two  officers  make  annual  reports  of  the  results  of  their  work, 
and  also  publish  the  more  important  of  their  discoveries  in  the 
Imperial  Series  of  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India, 
and  in  South  Indian  Inscriptions  >  the  Epigraphia  fndica,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Epigraphist  is  systematically  translating  and 
publishing  the  countless  inscriptions  on  the  thousands  of 
temples  in  the  Presidency,  and  his  work  is  doing  much  to 
illuminate  the  existing  darkness  of  its  early  history.  The 
Archaeological  Survey  embraces  both  prehistoric  and  historic 
remains.  Such  prehistoric  antiquities  as  the  Madras  Museum 
contains,  including  the  well-known  collection  made  in  the 
Ntlgiris  by  Mr.  Breeks,  have  been  catalogued  and  described  by 
Mr.  Bruce  Foote ;  and  lately  some  extensive  burial-places  have 
been  discovered  at  Adichanallur  in  Tinnevelly,  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  and  richness  of  the  finds  made  in  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  notice  of  that  place. 

The  remains  belonging  to  historic  times  are  chiefly  specimens 
of  religious  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  more  important 
examples  are  specially  conserved  by  Government  The  oldest 
of  them  are  the  Buddhist  antiquities,  found  mainly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kistna,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  stupa 
at  Amaravatu  A  number  of  mounds  believed  to  contain 
Buddhist  remains  have  been  protected  from  molestation 
by  order  of  Government,  pending  an  opportunity  for  their 
examination  by  experts.  Next  in  age  come  the  Pallava  caves 
and  structures,  of  which  the  most  famous  are  those  at  the 
M  yen  Pagodas  in  Chingleput.  Jain  antiquities  are  frequent 
in  South  Kanara,  the  temples  at  Mudbidri  and  the  colossal 
statues  at  Kajuiala  and  Yknur  being  the  best  known.  The 
Muhammadan  architecture  in  the  Presidency  is  of  little 
interest.  Of  Hindu  styles,  the  Chalukyan  and  Orissan  are 
occasionally  found,  the  former  chiefly  in  Bellary  and  the 
latter  in  Ganjam,  but  the  prevailing  style  is  Dravidian.  The 
golden  age  of  this  was  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
during  which  the  best  portions  of  the  famous  temples  at 
Madura,  RSmeswaram,  Tanjore,  Conjcevcram,  Srlrangam, 
Chidambaram,  Tiruvannamatai,  Vellore,  and  Vijayanagar  were 
constructed  These  buildings  impress  the  imagination  rather 
by  the  immense  labour  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  ornament  in  most  untractable  materials— monolithic 
groups  of  figures  wrought    in  complete  relief  and 
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highest  finish  in  the  hardest  granite  being  common — than  by 
the  genera]  effect  of  their  component  parts.  Too  often  they 
\eem  to  have  been  erected  on  no  set  plan,  and  frequently  the 
outer  courts  are  more  striking  than  the  inner  shrines,  though 
an  inversion  of  these  conditions  would  have  produced  a  greater 
impression.  Cliaractexi&tic  points  of  the  Dravidian  style  are  its 
ticketed  capitals,  cornices  with  double  flexure,  flat  ceilings — 
the  arch  l>cing  never  employed — and  the  tall,  tapering  towers 
which  crown  the  entrances  through  the  walls  surrounding 
court*.  Noteworthy  examples  of  military  architecture  are  the 
forts  at  Gingee,  Vellore,  Trichinopoly,  Dindigul,  and  Gooty. 
*l*he  Archaeological  Survey  embraces  the  preparation  of 
sy*t«-matic  descriptions,  drawings,  and  photographs  of  the 
more  notable  of  all  these  different  classes  of  antiquities. 

Table  I  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives  the  more  important  Population, 
results  of  the  Census  of  loot.  The  population  in  British  terri-  J^dfMlt)r 
tory  at  the  last  four  enumerations  has  been:  31,220,973  (187 1),  growth. 
jo.8i7.2iS<i8Si),  35.630,440  (1891),  38,209,436(1901).  The 
decline  of  15  |>cr  cent,  in  1881  was  due  to  the  famine  of 
1K76  X,  hut  in  the  succeeding  decade  a  rebound  occurred 
after  tin*  vuiution  and  the  rate  of  increase  (15*7  per  cent.) 
was  abnormal.  The  largest  and  most  populous  District, 
Vi/a£aiiatam,  lias  an  area  of  17,200  square  miles  and  2,900,000 
;n>iatnunts.  Kit  1  tiding  the  exceptional  cases  of  Madras  City 
ar.'l  thr  Ntl^ins,  the  average  area  of  a  District  is  7,036  square 
miles,  or  rather  1cm  than  that  of  Wales,  and  the  average  popula- 
ti<*i  1%  1.879,000,  or  considerably  more  than  that  of  the 
Pnrv  ijaliiv.  The  density  of  population  in  the  rural  areas 
1%  !*m  as  great  as  that  of  Scotland  and  equal  to  that  of 
( ict nun)  It  is  highest  in  the  natural  division  of  the  West 
(  oast  c  3'»8  persons  per  square  mile),  and  lowest  in  the  Agencies 
(6«#>  Kuluding  the  little  Slate  of  Cochin,  Tanjorc  District 
i*k>$  1  it  the  most  thickly-populated  area.  In  rich  Malabar 
!*»c?«-  arr  100  more  people  to  every  square  mile  than  there 
+  rtv  thirty  >cars  ago,  but  in  the  infertile  Deccan  the  population 
>  2%  rr  mained  practically  stationary.  During  the  decade  1891- 
10c  1.  the  inhabitant*  of  Kistna  increased  faster  (16  per  cent) 
than  those  of  any  other  District,  while  in  Tanjore,  which  is 
already  crowded  and  whence  considerable  emigration  takes 
iiiare,  the  advance  was  less  than   1  per  cent 

I  nc  people  of  the  Province  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  live  Town*  and 
n   tillages  vhich  have  an  average  of  600  inhabitants  each.  "U*C**> 
Kicrpc  on  the  west  coast,  where  most  of  the  houses  stand 
;n  thctr  own  fenced  gardens,  these  are  usually  compact  collec- 
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lions  of  buildings.  In  the  Deccan  they  still  retain  traces 
the  fortifications  which  were  necessary  in  the  troublous  day 
preceding  British  occupation.  About  it  per  cent  of  the 
people  live  in  towns.  Only  three  cities  in  the  Presidency — 
Madras,  Madura,  and  Trichinopoly — contain  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  only  eight  others  over  50,000.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  clear  evidence  that,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
reasons,  a  marked  movement  of  the  people  into  towns  is 
gradually  taking  place. 

Between  District  and  District  the  migration  is  usually  in- 
finitesimal Madras  City  attracts  labour  from  the  adjoining 
areas,  and  the  rapidly  developing  deltas  of  the  Godavan 
and  Kistna  are  being  peopled  to  some  extent  by  immigrants 
from  the  neighbouring  country ;  but  of  the  population  as  a 
whole  about  96  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  District  in  which 
they  were  found  on  the  night  of  the  1901  Census,  and  another 
3  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  Districts  immediately  adjoining 
them.  Emigration  to  other  countries  is,  however,  rapidly 
increasing;  and  in  1901  Burma  contained  190,000  persons 
who  had  been  born  in  Ma.Jns,  Mysore  State  contained 
237,000,  and  Ceylon  430,000,  Large  numbers  also  go  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  Natal.  Many  of  these  emigrants 
eventually  return  with  their  savings  to  their  native  villages,  and 
this  movement  therefore  does  less  than  might  be  expected  to 
relieve  the  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  soil. 

The  ages  returned  (especially  by  women)  have  always  been 
excessively  inaccurate,  as  birthdays  are  not  marked  in  India 
in  the  same  way  as  in  England,  and  few  persons  trouble  to 
remember,  even  approximately,  how  old  they  are.  A  very 
large  proportion  return  their  ages  as  being  one  of  the  multiples 
of  five— 20,  25,  30,  35,  and  so  on.  Exact  deductions  from 
the  figures  are  thus  seldom  possible.  Those  of  the  igot 
Census  still  bore  traces  of  the  great  famine  of  1876-8,  twe: 
five  years  previous,  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages 
cjf  twenty  and  twenty -five  being  much  smaller  in  the  Districts 
which  suffered  severely  from  that  visitation  than  in  those  which 
escaped  it. 

The  registration  of  births  and  deaths  is  by  law  compulsory 
in  all  municipalities  and  in  a  few  of  the  larger  villages  to  which 
Act  III  (Madras)  of  1899  has  been  extended.  Elsewhere  no 
penalty  is  enforceable  for  omission  to  register  these  oceurren 
and  though  much  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  by  the 
Revenue  department,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  returns 
M  yet  i  omplete  or  reliable,  and  a  high  death-rate  in  a 
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may  be  due  less  to  its  unhealthiness  than  to  accuracy  of  registra- 
tion. In  the  Agencies  of  Ganjiai  and  Vuagapatam,  in  certain 
tamumdari  areas  in  the  former  District  and  in  Madura,  and  in 
the  Ijttcadive  Islands  registration  of  vital  statistics  has  not 
yet  been  attempted.  In  the  municipalities  the  municipal 
staff  is  held  responsible  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  In  rural 
areas  the  village  accountants  are  required  to  keep  the  returns ; 
their  work  is  checked  by  the  staff  of  the  Revenue  and  Sanitary 
departments,  and  the  results  are  compiled  and  criticized 
by  the  District  Medical  and  Sanitary  officers  and  by  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner. 

Though  the  returns  are  not  accurate,  the  causes  of  error 
in  any  given  area  are  fairly  constant,  and  it  is  thus  possible 
to  make  use  of  the  figures  in  computing  the  effects  of  adverse 
seasons  in  the  different  Districts.  When  combined  with  the 
age  statistics  of  the  Census,  they  show  that  severe  famines,  such 
as  that  of  1876-  8,  tell  most  upon  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old,  and  upon  males  more  than  upon  females,  and  that  their 
effects  are  not  confined  to  the  deaths  directly  caused  by  priva- 
tion, but  are  clearly  traceable  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
birth  rate  due  to  the  weakening  of  the  reproductive  powers. 
They  also  show  that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  extremely 
high,  and  that  both  sexes  are  considerably  shorter  lived  than 
in  Kuropcan  countries. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  birth  and  death  rates  (a* 
registered)  in  the  Presidency  as  a  whole  in  recent  years,  and 
the  mortality  per  thousand  from  certain  diseases :-- 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  deaths  caused  by  cholera  and  small  Dtsta** 
l<os  were  comjiaratirely  few ,  and  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the 
Sanitary  and  Vaccination  departments,  which,  by  introducing 
drainage  and  water  supply  schemes  in  muntci(»alitic*,  by  im 
proving  the  sanitary  mctrtods  of  the  smaller  towns  and  |by 
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adding  steadily  year  by  year  to  the  total  number  who  are 
protected  by  vaccination,  have  done  much  to  abate  the 
virulence  of  two  diseases  which  were  once  the  scourge  of 
the  people.  The  deaths  returned  as  due  to  fever  include 
many  of  which  the  real  causes  have  not  been  properly  diagnosed. 
The  seasonal  fever  which  occasions  such  heavy  mortality  in 
Northern  India  is  hardly  known  in  the  South.  Plague  ha* 
not  as  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  the  same  foothold  in  Madras 
as  in  other  Provinces*  It  has  been  worst  in  the  Districts  of 
Anantapur,  Bellary,  North  Arcot,  and  Salem,  all  of  which 
adjoin  Mysore  territory,  where  it  has  been  very  prevu 
The  methods  of  combating  plague  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  temporary  evacuation  of  infected  villages  and  the  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  buildings  within  them.  The  people  are 
at  length  beginning  to  realize  the  advantages  of  these 
measures. 

In  1 90 1  there  were  545,000  more  females  than  males  in 
the  Presidency,  or  1,029  °f  tne  former  to  every  1,000  of  the 
latter  \  but  in  seven  Districts — Kistna,  Nellore,  Cuddapah, 
Kurnool,  Bellary,  Anantapur,  and  Chingleput — which  form 
a  compact  block  of  country  in  the  centre,  there  always  exists 
a  preponderance  of  males  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  cannot,  for  several  reasons,  be  entirely  due  to 
the  omission  of  women  at  the  enumerations,  nor  to  the  migra- 
tion to  this  area  of  large  numbers  of  men.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  the  large  towns  generally  the  proportion  of  women  is 
lower  than  in  rural  areas,  the  reason  being  that  the  labour 
market  of  these  places  attracts  the  able-bodied  men  of 
surrounding  country. 

As  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  three  distinctive  features 
of  the  statistics  of  marriage  in  Madras  are  its  universality, 
the  early  age  at  which  it  takes  place,  and  the  high  proportion 
which  the  number  of  widows  bears  to  that  of  widowers.  As 
is  well-known,  every  Hindu  desires  a  son  to  light  his  funeral 
pyre  when  he  dies ;  early  marriage  is  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  Brahmans,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
brides  and  bridegrooms  which  the  numerous  prohibited  degrees 
of  marriage  involve ;  and  the  practice  of  the  upper  classes 
in  the  matter  has  caused  it  to  be  considered  irregular  far 
a  widow  to  remarry.  Consequently,  while  in  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  recent  figures,  41  per  cent,  of  the  mate 
and  39  per  cent  of  the  females  over  the  age  of  15  are 
unmarried,  in  Madras  in  1901  the  corresponding  figures 
were  only  a  5  and  15.     In  the  former  country  not  one  male 
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or  female  in  10,000  under  the  age  of  15  is  married  or  widowed, 
while  in  this  Presidency  1  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  9  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  under  this  age  had  entered  into  the  bonds 
of  matrimony ;  and  while  in  England  and  Wales  there  are 
131  widows  to  every  too  widowers,  in  Madras  there  were  506. 
Among  Musalmans  and  Christians,  however,  these  three  dis- 
tinctive features  are  much  less  pronounced  than  among  Hindus, 
neither  adult  marriage  nor  widow  remarriage  being  discouraged 
by  their  faiths;  and  moreover  a  perceptible  improvement  in 
the  degree  to  which  all  three  of  them  prevail  among  Hindus, 
and  even  among  Brahman*,  is  at  length  visible  in  the  1901 
Census  figures. 

The  statistics  of  civil  condition  at  the  last  two  enumerations 
arc  appended  : — 
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Owing,  prolnbly,  to  the  former  prevalence  of  polyandry, 
inheritance  on  the  west  coast  is  usually  through  the  mother. 
Polyandry,  though  now  extremely  rare,  survives  there  still,  and 
also  among  two  or  three  Hindu  castes  elsewhere.  Polygamy 
is  permitted  to  both  Hindus  and  Musalmans,  but  financial 
reason*  restrict  its  practice.  Divorce  is  freely  allowed  among 
Musalmans,  but  with  Hindu*  i*.  customary  only  in  the  lower 
castes. 

The  most  noticeable  point  about  the  languages  of  the  people  Lsagaact. 
is  the  pfcpondcranrc  of  those  which  belong  to  the  I  >ra vidian 
family    Over  91  per  cent,  of  the  population  speak  vernaculars  of 
this  family,  while  in  India  as  a  whole  the  percentage  is  only  20. 
The  statistics  of  the  la*t  two  census  years  arc  given  below  :- 
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The  first  four  languages  shown  are  Dravidian.  Tamil  is  the 
tongue  of  the  southern  Districts  of  the  east  coast,  Telugu  that 
of  the  northern,  Malayalam  that  of  the  west  coast  District  of 
Malabar,  while  Kanarese  is  spoken  in  the  upland  regions  bor 
dering  on  Mysore,  and  is  also  the  official  language  in  South 
Kanara.  Oriya  is  almost  confined  to  the  two  northernmost 
Districts  of  Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam,  and  Hindustani  is  the 
vernacular  of  the  Musalmans  of  purer  extraction.  Marathl  and 
its  dialect  Konkani  are  spoken  by  the  coasiderable  colonies  of 
Marathas  whom  the  various  invasions  of  that  race  have  planted 
in  the  Presidency  (those  in  Bellary  and  Tanjore  are  instances), 
or  who  have  overflowed  into  South  Kanara  District  from 
Bombay.  These  seven  languages  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
a  written  character  and  (except  Konkani)  a  literature  of  their 
own,  though  some  of  the  others  borrow  characters  for  use  in 
writing.  Their  written  idiom  generally  differs  very  greatly  from 
that  used  in  the  everyday  speech  of  the  masses. 

In  the  hill  and  forest  tracts  are  found  several  languages 
which  survive  in  consequence  of  the  geographical  isolation  of 
those  who  speak  them.  In  the  Agencies  of  the  three  northern 
Districts,  Khond,Savara,Gadaba,  Koya,  and  Gondl  are  spoken 
by  the  tribes  from  which  they  take  their  names  j  on  the  Nllgiri 
plateau  the  Todas,  Kotas,  and  Badagas  each  speak  a  language 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere ;  the  dialects  of  Kurumba, 
Kasuba,  and  Irula  are  used  by  sections  of  certain  castes  which 
still  live  in  the  hills,  though  their  brethren  in  the  low  country 
have  dropped  them  in  favour  of  the  better  known  tongues  , 
and  the  foreign  gipsy  race  of  the  Kuravans  or  Yerukalas,  like 
gipsies  elsewhere,  cling  to  their  own  patois  wherever  they  roam. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  tongues. 
In  only  seven  Districts  of  Madras  do  as  many  as  90  per  < 
of  the  people  speak  the  same  language,  while  in  as  many  as 
four  not  even  50  per  cent,  of  them  speak  the  same  language, 
In  South  Kanara  five  different  vernaculars— Tulu,  Malayalam, 
Kanarese,  Konkani,  and  Marathl — are  spoken  by  at  least  2  per 
cent  of  the  population  ;  in  the  Vizagapatam  Agency  six,  namely, 
Oriya,  Khond,  Telugu,  Savara,  Poroja,  and  Gadaba  ;  and  in  the 
Nllgiris  eight,  namely,  Tamil,  Badaga,  Kanarese,  Malayalam, 
Tdugu,  Hindustani,  English,  and  Kurumba. 

The  exigencies  of  space  preclude  any  but  the  most  general 
reference  to  the  very  many  castes,  tribes,  and  races  of  the 
sidency.     The    1901   Census   Report  distinguished  450  con 
m unities  of  all  degrees  of  civilization  and  enlightenment, 
the  Hrahmans,  the  heirs  to  systems  of  religion  and  philosoph 
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which  were  already  old  when  the  Romans  invaded  Britain, 
down  to  the  Khonds  of  the  Agency  tracts,  who  within  recent 
memory  practised  human  sacrifice  to  secure  plentiful  harvests. 
The  great  majority  are  of  Dravidian  stock,  and  have  the 
medium  stature,  the  unusually  dark  (almost  black)  skin,  the 
curly  (not  woolly)  hair,  the  high  nasal  index,  and  the  dolicho- 
cephalic type  of  skull  which  distinguish  that  race.  In  the 
Kanarese  country,  however,  brachycephalic  heads  are  common. 
A  systematic  Ethnographic  Survey  of  the  Presidency  is  now 
in  progress. 

Of  the  Hindu  castes  of  Madras  the  five  largest  are  the  Htado 
Kipus  (1,576,000  in  1001),  the  Pallis  (1,554,000),  the  Velli  caitet- 
1**  (»t379»ooo),  the  Paraiyans  (1,153,000),  and  the  Malas 
(1,405,000).  The  traditional  occupation  of  all  these  (though 
the  Pallis  are  less  conservative  than  the  other  four)  is  agricul 
lure,  the  Kaput  and  Vellilas  being  cultivators  of  their  own 
land,  while  the  others  are  firm  labourers.  Next  in  numerical 
strength  come  the  Brihmans  (1,199,000),  whose  traditional 
railing  is  that  of  priest  and  teacher.  Proportionately  to  the 
Hindu  and  Animist  population  generally  Brahmans  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Districts  of  South  Kanara,  Ganjam,  and  Tan- 
j<*r,  and  least  so  (only  15  in  every  1,000)  in  the  Nllgiris  and 
the  three  Agency  tracts. 

Hut  these  Urge  communities  are  by  no  means  homogeneous 
throughout.  Thry  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  endless 
sutM-astes,  whi«  h  keep  severely  apart  from  one  another  and 
usually  dc*  line  to  intermarry  or  even  to  eat  together.  Nor  is 
it  the  rase  that  the)  all  adhere  to  their  traditional  occupations. 
On%u%  statistic  sh«w  that  one  fourth  of  the  Paraiyans  and  1  * 
per  rent  of  the  Malas  have  so  far  risen  in  the  world  as  to 
bei  nmr  orcuptcrs  and  even  owners  of  land,  instead  of  continu 
ing  to  t»r  predial  serfs,  while  of  the  Brahmans  60  per  cent, 
have  left  their  traditional  calling*  for  agriculture,  and  others 
have  even  taken  to  trade. 

The**  (art*  are  not,  however,  an  indication  that  the  bonds 
of  <  aste  are  weakening.  In  the  all  essential  matter  of  marriage 
thnr  influence  is  prrha|i»  becoming  stronger,  and  the  limits 
within  hi*  sutxatte  outside  which  a  Hindu  may  not  take 
a  bnde  are  narrowing  rather  than  eipanding.  A  n^n  of  the 
many  disabilities  which  catte  restrictions  still  impose*  1%  the 
energy  with  mhirh  a  number  of  Hindu  communities  arc 
endeavouring  to  ini|iro\e  their  position  in  the  scale  accorded 
to  them  b)  their  to  religionists.  The  Brihmans  are  the 
acknowledged  heads  of  Hindu  totiety,  and  thai  social  customs 
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are  therefore  considered  to  be  the  most  correct.  A  caste,  or 
a  subdivision  of  a  caste,  which  desires  to  improve  its  posi- 
tion, will  frequently,  therefore,  imitate  Brahman  ways  as  far  as 
it  dares,  quitting  callings  considered  degrading,  taking  to  vege- 
tarianism, infant  marriage,  and  the  prohibition  of  widow  re- 
marriage, inviting  Brahmans  of  the  less  scrupulous  kinds  to 
officiate  at  its  domestic  ceremonies  and  remodel  them  in  partial 
accordance  with  Brahmanical  forms  and  ritual,  and  changing 
its  name  for  one  with  less  humiliating  associations.  Pretension* 
of  this  kind  are  seldom,  however,  meekly  admitted  by  the 
superiors  or  equals  of  the  aspiring  community,  or  even  by 
their  inferiors.  The  most  notable  recent  protest  against  such 
innovations  was  the  Tinnevelly  disturbance  of  1899,  occasioned 
by  the  Maravans*  refusal  to  admit  the  claims  of  the  Shanlns 
(who  by  tradition  are  toddy-drawers  and  so  are  supposed  to 
carry  pollution)  to  be  Kshattriyas  and  to  enter  Hindu  temples. 
Revolts  against  the  traditional  decrees  of  caste  are,  however,  more 
often  sUent  and  gradual  than  open  and  avowed.  The  usual 
course  of  events  is  for  a  few  families  of  a  sub-caste  who  have 
risen  in  the  world  to  hold  aloof  gradually  from  their  former 
equals,  to  adopt  some  of  the  Brahmanical  usages,  and  to  look 
higher  than  before  among  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  caste 
for  brides  for  their  sons  and  husbands  for  their  daughters.  In 
this  way  new  sub-castes,  and  even  new  castes,  are  constantly 
originating, 

The  Musalmans  of  Madras  are  of  three  main  classes — first! 
immigrants  from  outside,  or  their  descendants ;  secondly,  the 
offspring  of  these  by  Hindu  women  of  the  country \  and 
thirdly,  natives  of  the  country  who  have  gone  ova  ta  l>llm* 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  give  the  relative  strength  of 
these  groups,  as  members  of  the  last  two  of  them  frequeol 
call  themselves  by  the  tribe- names  which  in  strictness  bel 
only  to  the  first.  The  Mappillas  and  Labbais,  howe 
are  admittedly  outside  the  first  group,  number  907,000 
407,000  respectively,  while  the  three  most  numerous  tribe 
eluded  within  the  first  group— Shaikhs,  Saiyids,  and  Path; 
number  787,000,  152,000,  and  95,000.  The  religi< 
il  observances  of  the  mixed  races  partake  large! 
forms  current  among  Hindus,  and  even  those  of  the  pujcr 
Hindu  influences. 

Of  every  100  people  in  the  Presidency  89  are  Hindus,  6  arc 
ilmans,  3  arc  Christians,  and  2  are  Anin 
shippers  of  souls  and  spirits  n<>t  included  among  the  gods  of 
the  Hindu  pantheon.    Jains  number  only  27,000, 
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being  found  in  South  Kanara  and  North  and  South  Arcot ; 
Pint*,  350  ;  and  Buddhists,  240.  The  numbers  of  the  followers 
of  the  chief  religions  according  to  the  last  two  enumerations 
arc  given  below  : — 
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Hindus  preponderate  enormously.  If  Animists  be  included  Modus, 
with  them  (and  the  line  of  differentiation  between  the  two  is 
ill  defined),  they  constitute  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
every  Iharict  except  Malabar,  and  as  much  as  97  per  cent,  in 
the  three  northern  Districts  of  Ganjlm,  Vizagapatam,  and 
(todAvah.  Their  preponderance  is,  however,  slowly  declining, 
as  they  continue  to  increase  less  rapidly  than  cither  the  Mu&al- 
mini  who  are  apparently  more  prolific  and  certainly  more 
given  to  proselytizing— or  the  Christians.  By  sect,  most  of 
them  arc  followers  of  Vishnu  or  Siva,  the  former  predominating 
in  the  Telugu  country  and  the  latter  in  the  extreme  South.  In 
the  western  Dei-can  a  large  number  belong  to  the  sect  of 
Ijn^Avals.  the  members  of  which  reverence  Siva  and  his  symt>ol 
the  Unfam%  reject  the  claims  of  Brahmans  to  religious  supre- 
macy, and  affect  to  disregard  all  distinctions  of  caste. 

Muulmins  are  proportionately  most  numerous  in  Malabar  Maul- 
and  in  the  Itacan.  The  former  District  contain*  more  than  m*°i' 
one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  this  faith  in  the  Presidency, 
the  majority  being  of  the  race  of  Mappillas,  whose  fanatical 
out  break  \  have  given  them  an  unenviable  notoriety.  Nearly 
all  the  Muvalmim  of  Madras  are  Sunnis  by  sect.  The  few 
nouble  m<«<]ues  which  they  have  erected  arc  adaptations, 
tinged  with  Hindu  influence,  of  the  styles  prevalent  in  Northern 
India. 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  numbers  of  the  native  Christian  cbristiso*. 
population  has  been  a  marked  feature  in  recent  years.  Since 
1871  they  have  increased  by  99  per  cent.,  compared  with  an 
advance  in  the  population  as  a  whole  of  11  per  cent,  that  is, 
they  have  multiplied  between  four  and  five  times  a*  fast  a*  the 
|»eople  generally.  Most  of  the  converts  are  drawn  from  the 
lowest  classes  of  society  ;  but  they  have  made  cvellent  u%e  of 
the  op}**! unities  plated  before  them,  and  by  their  cdiuattoful 
superiority  and  their  manner  of  life  are  earning  for  theniMrWcs 
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a  constantly  improving  position.  Native  Christians  arc  pitv 
portionately  most  numerous  in  Tinnevelly  and  South  Kanara. 
The  total  Christian  population  of  Madras  now  numbers  over 
a  million,  of  whom  only  14,000  are  Europeans  and  26,000 
Eurasians.  Of  this  total,  62  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  14  per  cent,  to  the  Anglican  communion,  and  12  per 
cent,  are  Baptists.  The  only  other  sects  largely  represented 
are  Lutherans  and  Congregationalists. 

The  Presidency  includes  three  Protestant  Bishoprics,  those 
of  Madras,  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  and  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  represented  by 
an  Archbishop  and  three  Bishops,  those  of  Mylapore,  Vizagi- 
patam,  and  Cochin,  besides  missionary  bishops.  The  Syrian 
Church  on  the  West  Coast  has  a  separate  organization. 

A  history  of  the  Christian  missions  in  Southern  India  would 
fill  many  pages.  Excluding  the  legendary  visit  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  the  earliest  mission  was  that  of  the  Portuguese 
Franciscans  to  the  West  Coast  in  1500.  The  Jesuits  began 
their  labours  in  1542,  their  first  missionary  being  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  who  worked  in  Tinnevelly  and  was  buried  at  Goa  in 
1553,  In  1606  Robert  de  Nobili  founded  the  famous  Madura 
Mission,  to  which  also  belonged  De  Britto  (martyred  in  1693) 
and  Beschi,  the  great  Tamil  scholar.  The  Society  of  Jesus 
was  suppressed  in  1773  and  not  re-established  till  1814,  and 
during  those  years  the  missions  languished.  Persecution  was 
also  common,  Tipu  Sultan,  for  example,  forcibly  circumcising 
30,000  of  the  West  Coast  Christians  and  deporting  them  to 
Mysore.  At  the  present  time  contributions  are  received  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  missions, 
and  they  are  controlled  directly  by  the  Pope  through  missionary 
bishops  delegated  by  him. 

Of  Protestant  missions  the  first  was  the  Danish  Mission  at 
Tranquebar,  which  was  established  by  Ziegenbalg  in  170J. 
Swartz  and  Rhcnius  both  belonged  to  this.  It  was  much 
helped  in  its  early  days  by  the  English  Societies  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge  and  for  the  Pro|>a^ahon  of  the 
Gospel  The  former  sent  out  its  first  missionary  in  1728.  The 
lxmdon  Missionary  Society  followed  in  1804,  and  the  Church 
lonary  Society  ten  years  later.  The  Weslcyan  Missionary 
Society  began  operations  in  181 8,  and  the  American  Madura 
Mission  and  the  Basel  Evangelical  Mission  in  1854.  The  latter 
has  several  branches  on  the  West  Coast,  at  which  its  adherents 
are  occupied  in  the  industries  of  printing,  weaving,  and  die- 
under  lay  helpers.    Later  missions  are  the  Baptist 
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Tclugu,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  I^eipzig  and  the 
American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missions,  the  Arcot  Mission 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and  the  Canadian  Baptist 
Mission. 

The  most  noticeable  point  about  the  census  statistics  of  the  Occnpa- 
occupations  of  the  people  is  the  rural  simplicity  of  the  callings  t*oot° 
by  which  the  large  majority  of  them  subsist,  and  the  rarity  of 
industrial  occupations  other  than  weaving.  No  less  than  69 
per  cent,  of  the  population  live  by  the  land  Of  these,  more 
than  95  per  cent,  arc  cultivators,  tilling  land  which  they  either 
own  or  rent  from  others.  Of  these  cultivators,  7  a  per  cent, 
farm  land  which  is  their  own  property,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
peasant  proprietors.  Neit  to  agriculture,  but  after  a  very  long 
interval,  the  commonest  occupations  are  those  connected  with 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  food  and  drink,  which  support  7  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  and  those  relating  to  textile  fabrics  and 
drew,  which  include  all  the  weavers  and  employ  4  per  cent,  of 
the  jieoplc.  The  various  I>istricts  differ  little  among  themselves 
in  the  occujiations  which  their  inhabitants  follow.  The  three 
Agency  tracts  and  South  Arcot  are  the  most  essentially  agricul- 
tural area*  ;  but,  excluding  the  exccfrtional  cases  of  Madras 
Otv  and  the  Nllgiris,  the  percentage  of  the  population  which 
lives  by  the  land  is  fairly  uniform,  ranging  from  6a  to  75. 
F.ven  in  those  I  Hstncts  where  this  percentage  is  low,  it  is  kept 
down  merely  by  the  unusual  number  of  those  who  subsist  by 
such  callings  as  weaving,  toddy  drawing,  fishing,  and  so  on, 
and  not  by  the  occupation  of  any  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people  in  employment  which  is  strictly  speaking  industrial. 
In  the  larger  towns  agriculture  is  naturally  not  the  main  occupa 
turn.  The  provision  and  sale  of  food,  drink,  and  dress  take  the 
lead  .  and  next  come  money  lending,  general  trade,  ami  callings 
r  onne*  ted  with  the  transport  and  storage  of  merchandise.  Kven 
in  towns,  however,  industrial  occupations  proj>cr  fail  to  employ 
am  Urge  percentage  of  the  people. 

Musalmam  and  the  lower  <  las%es  of  Hindus  eat  meat,  except  Social 
that  the  former  will  not  touch  pork  and  that  only  the  lowest  {J??*1**" 
cast***  1  if  the  tatter  will  eat  l>eef.     The  upper  classes  of  Hindus  Food 
arr  \trtct  vegetarian*,  avoiding  even  fish  and  eggs.     Alcohol  ts 
forbidden  to  Mu  ham  madam  and  the  higher  castei  of  Hindus. 
Ki«r  i»  the  staple  food  of  the  ruber  classes,  and  ru/f,  aimA*, 
and  iMam  the  usual  diet  of  the  others.      Pulses  of  %*artous 
kind*  are  combined  with  all  of  these,  and  flavouring  is  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  sundry  vegetables  and  a  number  of  (often 
pungent)  condiments.    Nearly  all  classes  chew  betel 
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The  dress  of  the  people  varies  with  their  religion  and  i 
and  moreover  differs  in  different  localities*  Speaking 
generally,  that  of  the  Hindus  consists  of  a  waist-cloth 
turban.  Well-to-do  persons  add  a  cloth  over  the  shoulders. 
The  educated  classes  have  taken  to  coats,  and  sometimes 
trousers  and  even  boots,  but  never  use  a  hat  in  place  of  a 
turban.  Musalmans  wear  trousers  and  jackets,  and  a  turban 
wound  round  a  skull-cap  or  fez.  Hindu  women  usually  dress 
in  one  very  long  and  broad  piece  of  cotton  or  silk  which, 
after  being  wound  round  the  waist,  is  passed  over  one  shoulder 
and  tucked  in  behind.  Under  this  is  often  a  tight -fitting 
jacket  with  short  sleeves.  Mu  sal  man  women  wear  a  petticoat 
and  a  loose  jacket  Women  never  wear  any  head  dress,  or 
anything  on  their  feet. 

Houses  vary  in  degree  from  the  one-roomed,  mud-walled, 
thatched-roof  hut  of  the  labouring  classes  to  the  elaborate 
dwelling  of  the  rich  money-lender  or  landowner.  The  ordinary 
house  contains  a  central  court,  surrounded  by  various  rooms 
and  opening  by  one  door  into  the  street.  On  the  street  side 
is  usually  a  veranda,  which  is  not  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
house  and  so  can  be  used  by  strangers  who  would  pollute 
the  dwelling  if  they  penetrated  farther.  In  the  Deccan  their 
is  usually  no  court  and  no  outer  veranda,  and  the  roofs  axe 
flat  The  members  of  one  family,  even  if  married,  frequently 
live  together  and  hold  all  their  property  in  common.  The 
present  tendency,  however,  is  for  these  joint  families  to  break 
up  and  live  separately. 

Musalmans  always  bury  their  dead,  and  the  same  practice  if 
usually  followed  by  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus.  The  upper 
castes  usually  burn  them,  but  high  priests  and  other  saintly 
persons  are  buried.  In  many  communities  curious  exceptions 
are  practised— lepers  and  pregnant  women,  for  example,  l>eing 

boded 

opting  English  importations,  games  and  amuseme 
are  few.  Cock-  and  quail-fighting  (though  discouraged  by 
authorities)  are  popular  in  places,  and  cards,  chess,  and 
games  of  the  'fox  and  geese1  type  are  common.  Strolling 
players,  jugglers,  and  acrobats  tour  periodically  through  the 
country.  A  few  castes  organize  beats  for  large  game  on  , 
holidays. 

The  religious  festivals  of  the  South  are  legion.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  those  which  are  not  merely  local  or  connected 
with  snmc  special  temple  are  the  Ayudha  Puja  p  of 

implements ')  in  October,  when  every  one  does  e  to 
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the  tools  and  implements  of  his  profession — the  writer  to  his 
pen,  the  mason  to  his  trowel,  and  so  forth;  the  Dip&vali 
(literally,  '  row  of  lights ')  in  October  or  November ;  and  the 
f'ongal  ('boiling')  in  January.  At  this  last  the  first  rice  of 
the  new  crop  is  boiled  in  new  pots.  The  cattle  share  in  the 
festival,  being  allowed  a  day's  holiday  and  having  their  horns 
painted  with  divers  colours. 

The  Madras  Hindu  of  the  better  classes  has  usually  three  Names, 
names,  e.g.  Madura  Srfnivisa  Ayyangir,  or  Kota  Ramalingam 
Nayudu.  The  first  of  these  is  either  the  name  of  the  village 
or  town  to  which  he  belongs,  as  Madura ;  a  house-name  (as 
Kota)  adofXed  for  a  variety  of  reasons ;  or  the  name  of  the 
nun*  father.  The  second  name  is  that  by  which  he  is  usually 
addressed,  and  is  often  that  of  one  of  the  gods;  while  the 
third  is  the  title  of  the  caste.  Among  Brahmans,  this  third 
name  further  denotes  the  religious  sect  of  its  possessor,  and 
sometimes  even  his  nationality.  Thus  an  'Ayyangar'  is  a 
Vaishnavite,  an  *  Ayyar '  a  Saivite,  and  a  '  Rao '  a  Maratha 
Brahman.  The  labouring  classes  and  women  have  usually  only 
one  name. 

The  agriculture '  of  the  Presidency  naturally  depends  largely  Agriculture, 
upon  its  climate,  soils,  and  seasons.  Lying,  except  the  Northern  ^J^ 
OrcArs  between  8V  and  t6c  N.,  the  climate  is  hot  and  equable  ;  climate, 
the  whole  jktkxI  from  March  to  October  is  characterized  by 
high  temperature,  coupled,  in  the  central  areas,  with  great 
atmospherical  dryness.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the 
*e»t  coast  enjoy*  a  heavy  and  unfailing  faH  of  too  inches 
and  upward* ;  the  ca*t  coast  shares,  through  the  Bay  current, 
in  the  south  west  monsoon  as  regards  the  northern  Districts 
and  obtains  the  full  benefit  of  the  north-east  monsoon ;  the 
central  and  southern  table  land,  comfxising  ten  of  the  largest 
Ihstricts,  gets,  with  exceptions,  only  a  moderate  and  capricious 
rainfall,  varying  locally  from  38  inches  in  North  Arvot  to  13 
inches  and  less  in  Bellary.  Much  of  this  last  area  is  known  as 
the  famine  umc  ;  over  large  tracts  the  amount  received  in  1870 
was  from  17  to  10  inches  ;  during  the  decade  1891  1900  the 
Drtcan    Ihstricts   received   an   annual   average  of   only   23-1 

1  U  taw  mark*  uadrt  taw  head,  oaly  tbt  I>i*trfctt  east  of  the  WeaUtu 
l»bAU  will  be  laJutWd  ualrvi  lAc  utut  cuatl  m  ctpft**U  mcAt.ut^cti.  I  be 
t*o  vrut  cuarf  l>ut»ut§  .Malaiar  sad  South  Kauai*  air  wholly  «lifferrnt 
it^m  the  <4bcf*.  Sutulic*  rvlatu  tukly  to  rywfUftirt  and  im*im  laud .  the 
i+mtm4tri/  .  1  ofuUtKui,  7.554.345.  ticludiauj  Uhmc  iu  tb*  A^uiict  truttt 
a/c  wiiollf  oatititd  >of  tbc  UMuawg  of  la*  term*  t^Amh,  $mjm,  ati«i 
auawuutrn  utu  uujduf  *  Laud  Rocuuu '  vjh>.  94,  too- 1> 
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inches.  Moreover,  where  the  rainfall  is  least  abundant  it  is 
most  capricious  in  both  amount  and  distribution ;  there  are 
frequently  excessive  and  destructive  intervals  or  premature 
cessations  at  critical  seasons,  while  much  of  the  rain  is  too 
light  to  be  of  use  under  a  tropical  sun  or  to  put  any  water  into 
the  irrigation  sources.  The  atmosphere  in  the  Deccan  and 
central  Districts  is  extremely  dry  for  most  of  the  year,  and  dew 
is  general  only  in  the  cold  season. 

To  hostility  of  climate  must  be  added  considerable  inferiority 
of  soil.  The  deltas  and  river  margins,  indeed,  are  of  i 
alluvial  soil  robbed  from  the  hills  and  uplands  of  the  undu- 
lating country,  and  over  large  tracts  is  found  the  retentive 
black  cotton  soil ;  but,  from  their  geological  origin  and 
position,  the  soils  over  vast  areas  are  shallow,  gravelly*  and 
sandy,  overlying  a  sterile  and  even  impenetrable  subsoil  of 
gravel  and  rock*  Much  even  of  the  black  soil  is  ink 
being  saline  and  shallow.  In  17*5  million  acres  of  'wet* 
and  '  dry  *  land  in  twelve  non-deltaic  Districts,  the  black  clays, 
loams,  and  sands  aggregate  16,  17*4,  and  4  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, and  the  red  loams  and  sands  2  2  5  and  40*1  per  cent : 
in  those  Districts  alluvial  soils  and  red  clays  are  of  inappreciable 
extent  Soils  are  described  as  'dry,'  i.e.  non-irrigated  ;  'wet/ 
i,e.  irrigated  otherwise  than  from  private  wells;  and  'garden/ 
t.e.  'dry*  land  watered  from  private  wells  on  which  'dry  '  and 
not  *  wet '  assessment  is  charged.  Of  the  occupied  ryatwdri  area 
81  per  cent  is  'dry/  including  'gardens/  and  19  per  01 
'wet'  'Dry'  soils,  even  of  the  black  class,  are  deficient, 
generally  speaking,  in  organic  matter  and  in  constituents  of 
vital  importance.  Phosphoric  acid  is  low  in  all  soils,  so  far 
as  tested  ;  nitrogen  is  wanting  and  nitrifying  power  small ; 
alumina  blacking  in  the  vast  areas  of  sandy  soils;  potash 
and  iron  are  usually  sufficient,  but  lime  is  low  in  the  red 
soils;  humus  is  in  striking  defect  everywhere.  'Wet*  soils 
are  much  better ;  they  are  chiefly  formed  of  the  mixed 
alluvium  washed  from  the  hills  and  uplands,  and  are  fairly 
manured  'Garden'  land  is  naturally  good  by  its  position 
in  fertile  bottoms,  and  is  laboriously  improved  by  tillage 
and  manure. 

Tht  ugrirultural  year  nearly  coincides  with  the  '  Fasli/  that 
is  from  rst  July  to  30th  June.  It  has  four  periods:  that 
n\  fee  south  west  monsoon  (1st  June  to  30th  September),  of 
the  north-east  monsoon  (<  ,  of  the  dry 

season  (January  to  March),  and  of  the  hot  season  (April 
and  May).     In  the  first,  the  sowings  on  the  lighter  classes 
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<>f  unirrigated  land  take  place,  each  successive  shower  adding 
to  the  area;  the  crops  sown  vary  in  the  several  Districts, 
where  each  crop  has,  generally  speaking,  its  appropriate  date  ; 
the  heavier  soils  are  not  usually  sown  till  late  in  this  period 
or  early  in  the  next,  the  southern  Districts  being  usually 
later  than  the  others.  For  light  soils  a  succession  of  showers 
is  needed,  but  they  may  be  slight ;  for  heavy  black  soils  light 
showers  alone  are  useless,  but  when  once  the  land  has  been 
thoroughly  soaked  its  retentive  power  enables  it  to  mature 
good  crops  with  little  subsequent  rain.  The  great  deltas 
and  other  tracts  irrigated  by  rivers  fed  by  the  south-west 
monsoon  are  cultivated  from  June  onwards,  the  precise  season 
and  class  of  rice  varying  according  to  local  custom.  The 
northeast  monsoon  period  i%  important  for  the  other  irrigated 
lands,  since  the  nun  fed  tanks  draw  their  best  supplies  from  the 
heavy  rains  of  October  and  November,  those  from  the  south- west 
moraujon  being  uncertain.  Crops  of  an  inferior  or  precarious 
charm*  ter  are  also  largely  sown  in  most  Districts  towards  the 
end  of  this  period.  In  the  third  period  there  are  few  sowings, 
but  the  scanty  rains  arc  useful  for  pasture  and  for  refreshing 
standing  crops.  The  rains  in  the  fourth  period  or  hot  season 
are  of  great  agricultural  importance,  for  with  them  vast  areas 
are  ploughed  ready  for  sowing ;  in  some  Districts  large  areas 
of  gingelly  (Setammm)  and  other  crops  needing  little  rain  are 
sown,  pasture  revives,  and  occasionally  a  second  crop  of  lint 
on  standing  cotton  plants  is  brought  on. 

Agricultural  practice  differs  widely  according  to  conditions.  Afficvl- 
Tillage  is  generally  superficial;  in  the  light  thin  soils  of  'hc1™1^. 
dry  I  hstnets  it  is  so  from  want  of  rain  for  preparatory  work,  tillage, 
from  the  necessity  for  rajml  and  extensive  sowings  with  the 
precarious  showers  of  the  south  west  monsoon,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  cattle  and  implements.  'I"he  ordinary  tillage 
of  the  black  soils  is  also  superficial,  but  every  few  years 
these  should  lie  deeply  broken  up:  the  prophylactic  value 
of  deep  tillage  against  drought  is  then  frequently  visible  in 
the  I  tor  can  Districts.  For  superior  crops,  such  as  sugar-cane, 
tubs* to,  and  'garden'  crops  generally,  the  tillage  is  thorough 
and  laborious,  and  a  fine  seed  bed  Vk  obtained  by  numertHis 
i ruts  ploughing*.  On  irrigated  lands  swampcultivation  is 
most  in  vt^ue,  a  shallow  surface  soil  being  laboriously  stirred 
with  water  into  fine  mud,  while  the  subsoil  is  left  as  a  soapy 
unpen*  nit  pan. 

Implements  are  few  and  simple.     In  the  Tamil  Ihstncts  IstpW- 
the    light    plough— a    single- Uned    grubber  or  cultivator  —  is  ***** 
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almost  the  sole  cattle-power  implement;  in  the  Telugu  Dis- 
tricts, chiefly  of  the  Deccan,  bullock-hoes,  scrapers,  and 
seed-drills  are  also  in  use,  and  the  heavy  black  soils  are  broken 
up  with  huge  and  cumbrous  ploughs  drawn  by  five  of 
yoke  of  oxen ;  thousands  of  costly  iron  ploughs  have  no* 
rephiod     these     IftfttftltDed     Implements  ;     in    the    south    the 

v-bar  is  used  for  breaking  up  black  soils.  Simple  ■ 
lifts,  worked  by  cattle  or  human  power,  are  universal,  and 
the  iron  sugar-cane  mill  is  replacing  the  wooden  one.  Carts  are 
fairly  numerous  (505,000),  and  have  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  few  years;  they  average  22  per  1,000  acres  cultivated. 
Except  simple  manual  tools,  other  implements  hardly  exist. 
Stock,  Live-stock  have  increased  with  the  spread  of  cultivation 

but  they  are  generally  of  poor  quality,  undersized,  ill  fed, 
and  ill  eared  for,  though  excellent  breeds  and  good  cattle 
are  available  upon  demand,  as  for  heavy  draught  in  the 
strong  soils,  for  well- work,  and  for  road  haulage.  General 
practice  is  defective  in  both  breeding  and  feeding.  The 
Universal  system  of  common  pasturing,  in  which  cattle  of 
all  ages  wander  in  promiscuous  herds  over  the  open  arable 
Is  and  village  wastes,  ensures  immature,  mongrel  breeding 
and  the  spread  of  disease  ;  and  since,  in  general,  there  is 
no  system  of  fodder-growing,  only  the  scanty  wild  pa 
of  the  unoccupied  lands,  and  the  grazing  and  stubble  on 
the  arable  lands  and  leaves  from  trees,  are  available  for 
ordinary  cattle.  The  straw  of  the  crops,  occasional  fodder 
crops  and  rough  pastures,  cotton  seed,  some  oil-cake,  crop- 
thinnings,  and  weedings  are  generally  kept  for  the  working 
and  best  cattle.  Forests,  when  available,  supply  grazing,  hul 
vast  areas  are  far  distant  from  even  the  semblance  of  a  forest. 
Horned  cattle,  moreover,  are  seldom  slaughtered,  so  that 
large  numbers  of  worn-out  beasts  return  nothing  but  scanty 
manure  for  the  food  consumed  Hence  the  mere  number 
of  cattle  is  no  gauge  of  their  power  or  productive  value* 
District  figures  vary  greatly  per  100  acres  in  numbers,  age, 
and  sex,  according  to  soil,  irrigation,  &c,  or  according  as 
cattle  are  bred  or  imported  ;  but  for  the  Pn  ik  lotting 

the  West  Coast)  the  latest  figures  are,  though  understated : — 
15-05  million  cattle  and  13*3  million  sheep  and  goats,  com- 
pared  with  14*5  and  12  millions  in  1890,  being  an  increase 
of  4  and  1 1  per  cent,  respectively  :  the  numbers  per  100  acres 
cropped  are  62  cattle  and  55  sheep  and  goats,  compared 
*ith  62  and  51  respectively.  The  area  tilled  |*er  pair  of 
plough  cattle  averages  9  acres,  but  varies  great!)   ao  ording 
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to  soil,  class  ('wet*  or  'dry*)  of  cultivation,  existence  of 
labour-saving  implements,  Sec.  Some  black-soil  areas,  such 
as  Kumool,  return  30  to  40  acres  per  pair,  while  lighter  soils 
show  from  10  to  20  acres :  in  irrigated  tracts  the  area  averages 
al>out  6  acres.  The  chief  breeds  of  cattle  are  the  Nellorc 
(from  North  Nellorc  and  Guntur),  which  are  heavy,  big  animals 
weighing  up  to  1,500  lb.,  the  best  milkers  in  the  Presidency, 
and  prolific  breeders,  calving  almost  annually;  the  Mysore 
breeds  of  different  names  and  types,  such  as  Mah&deswara- 
bctta,  Alamb&di,  Mccheri,  Bargur,  and  Tiruchengodu  in 
Coimhatore  and  Salem  Districts;  the  KAngayam,  Pulikulam, 
and  Kilkid  in  Coimhatore  and  Madura;  the  Punganuru  of 
North  Am*  ;  and  the  Ihip&d  and  Erramala  breeds  of  Kurnool. 
These  are  all  regular  breeds  of  distinct  types  raised  by  large 
ryots  or  cattle- breeders,  of  good  quality  and  commanding  fair 
to  high  prices.  The  yield  of  milk  may  amount,  though  rarely, 
to  8  quarts  (20  lb.)  in  the  best  milking  breeds,  while  the 
trotting  rattle  of  the  Alamb&di,  Kingayam,  and  other  compact 
breeds  will  trot  up  to  7  miles  per  hour. 

Buffaloes  (2  J  millions)  are  of  various  breeds,  those  called 
Kampli  (BclUry)  and  those  of  Vixagapatam  and  the  Nllgiris 
being  the  best.  The  cows  are  valued  for  milk  ;  the  males 
are  used  for  heavy  ploughing  (chiefly  in  the  *  wet '  lands) 
and  for  slow  heavy  draught,  but*  especially  in  the  south,  are 
little  valued  a%  compared  with  females,  and  are  sacrificed  at 
shrines,  usually  as  calves,  in  immense  numbers. 

Horses  and  ponies  are  of  little  value.  Sheep  are  numerous 
but  m*  generally  of  good  quality,  though  several  breeds,  such 
a»  the  big  Nellorc  sheep  standing  3  feet  high  and  weighing 
Ho  to  too  lb.  each,  the  small  Coimbatore  woolly  Kurumba 
lireixi,  ami  the  Mysore  breed  in  jarts  of  the  Dcccan,  are  fair. 
The  wool  is  usually  poor  in  quality  and  yield*  seldom  exceeding 
1  to  2  lb.  per  fleece ;  the  mutton,  averaging  20  to  2$  lb.  clean 
weight,  is  generally  inferior,  (knts,  of  two  main  breeds,  are 
highly  useful,  being  hardy  and  able  to  pick  up  a  living  anywhere 
in  most  seasons.  Together  with  sheep,  they  are  largely  used 
as  manuring  agents,  wandering  over  the  village  by  day  and 
penned  at  night  on  the  fields  of  those  who  have  hired  their 
tenucs.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  will  produce  from  two  to 
tit  kid«  in  the  year.  The  value  of  a  sheep  or  a  goat  may  vary 
from  Ks.  1  to  Ks.  10. 

Pigs  and  poultry  are  numerous,  but  their  maintenance  is, 
under  the  customs  obtaining,  hardly  an  item  of  agricultural 
practice.     Bee  keeping  is  unknown. 
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Dairying.  Dairying  is  very  backward,  though  cholam  stalk  (Sorghum 
vulgare)  is  one  of  the  best  fodders  in  the  world  for  milch 
cattle*  The  yield  of  milk  from  cattle  is  small*  though  the 
quality  is  not  inferior;  it  is  not  above  2  to  4  lb.  from  the 
common  mixed  breeds,  and  from  8  to  20  lb.  (rare)  in  the  good 
class.  Buffalo  milk  (i-J  million  cows)  is  fair  in  quantity,  and 
the  milk  is  far  richer  than  that  of  English  cows  in  butter- fat* 
and  solids.  Good  milk  is  also  largely  obtained  from  sheep  and 
goats.  But  as  the  holdings  in  general  are  very  minute  and 
devoted  to  arable  farming,  the  milk  yield  small,  and  the  feeding 
inadequate,  while  co-operation  in  such  matters  is  unknown, 
the  dairying  of  western  countries  is  not  practised.  Ghi  (clarified 
butter)  ist  however,  made  largely,  while  curds  and  buttermilk  arc 
staple  items  of  production. 

The  produce  of  stock  in  manure,  milk,  wool  and  hair,  hides 
and  skins,  meat  and  bones,  apart  from  that  of  their  labour 
in  the  farms  and  on  the  roads,  forms  an  immense  add 
to  the  income  of  the  agriculturists  and  breeders. 
e  ftirt.  There  are  numerous  ann  ual  cattle  fairs,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Presidency,  and  many  of  the  weekly  markets 
are  almost  equally  important :  the  annual  fair  at  Madura 
in  April  will  have  30,000  head  displayed  for  sale,  at  prices 
from  Rs,  100  to  Rs.  400  per  pair.  These  fairs  and  markets 
enable  ryots,  cartmen,  and  the  richer  classes  to  supply  them- 
selves with  good  cattle,  the  ordinary  methods  sufficing  for 
the  common  and  cheap  breeds ;  the  Deccan  is  generally 
supplied  by  drovers  from  Nellore  and  Guntur,  who  bring 
young  stock  for  sale  on  a  three-year  instalment  system,  which 
is  well  conducted  on  both  sides,  though  somewhat  expensive. 

Manures.  Practice  regarding  manures  is  defective,  partly  from  poverty. 
Dung  from  the  stalls  or  elsewhere,  the  droppings  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  penned  on  or  wandering  over  the  fields,  mwn 
and  village  sweepings,  ashes,  leaves  and  twigs,  indigo  refuse, 
&c,  are  chiefly  in  use.  Cattle  manure  is  badly  and  wastcfully 
prepared ;  and  besides  what  is  burnt  and  used  in  plastering 
walls  and  floors,  much  is  lost  by  pasturing  cattle  on  the  wastes 
and,  for  several  months  together,  in  the  forests.  Bones  are 
not  used  directly  ;  saltpetre  is  occasionally  used  indirectly 
in  the  application  of  old  village-site  soil,  but  not  otherwise ; 
the  very  valuable  tank  silt,  available  in  millions  of  tons,  is 
seldom  applied,  while  the  one  universal,  natural,  and  almost 
sufficient  manure,  human  excreta,  is  abhorred,  though  availed 
of  indirectly  in  the  fields  immediately  around  the  village  site 
and,  in  some  cases,  by  useful  blindness  in  the  collection  of 
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tillage  and  house  sweepings.  Poudrette  is  nowhere  made; 
artificial  manures,  fish,  &c,  are  practically  unknown ;  and 
green  manuring,  so  necessary  for  dry,  arid  soils,  is  little 
practised  except  in  the  use  of  masses  of  leaves  on  '  wet '  lands. 
In  some  Districts  all  forms  of  village  and  house  manure 
are  frequently  gathered  or  dropped  into  pits  and  used  at 
intervals  ;  and  in  the  hedged  areas  of  Coimbatore  and  Salem, 
cattle  and  sheep  are  penned  continuously  on  the  gardens; 
the  refuse  of  slaughter-houses  and  tanneries  is  used,  and 
certain  oil-cakes.  But,  speaking  generally,  practice  is  primi- 
tive, the  quality  of  the  manure  is  poor  from  poor  feeding,  while 
the  much  too  scant  quantity  is  chiefly  given  to  the  irrigated 
and  garden  lands,  so  that  most  'dry'  lands  get  little  or 
nothing.  For  manunal  and  many  other  necessities  the  need 
for  hedges,  wherever  practicable,  and  for  abundance  of  trees, 
especially  private,  is  very  great 

Rotations  are  hardly  practised  as  a  system,  though  experience  Rotations, 
adopts  advisable  and  avoids  improper  sequences  in  special 
cases.  But  the  universal  method  of  mixed  crops,  especially  of 
legumes  with  cereals,  largely  takes  their  place,  permitting 
continuous  cereal  cropping  by  the  power  of  die  leguminous 
root  nodules  to  acquire  free  nitrogen:  probably  the  effect 
would  be  better  if  pulses  were  not,  as  often,  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  One  fifth  of  the  land,  usually  the  poorer  portion,  is  in 
hare  (allow  or  pasture ;  the  bare  (allows  (all  short  of  their 
restorative  value  since  the  lands  are  often  left  untitled :  relin- 
quishments and  (Government  sales  and  purchases  are  largely 
due  to  this  need  for  fallowing. 

1  h%cascs  and  pests  among  stock  and  crops  are  sadly  pre-  Dtte*** 
valcnt  and  cause  gTeat  losses.  Cattle  diseases,  their  prevention  *■*  **•**• 
and  cure,  are  being  studied,  and  official  veterinary  work  is 
%  lowly  developing  ;  but  the  general  management  of  stock  is  so 
defective,  the  customs  regarding  the  sick  and  dead  so  provoca- 
tive of  the  spread  of  disease,  the  field  so  vast,  and  passivity 
and  ignorance  of  good  veterinary  treatment  so  great,  that 
enormous  effort  and  a  long  period  are  necessary  to  make 
a  satisfactory  impression.  I  Jttle  i%  known  of  the  various  pests, 
insect  and  fungoid,  which  affect  crops ;  the  (Government 
Botanist  has  begun  work  on  them,  but  a  staff  of  assistants  u 
necessary  in  the  total  absence  of  private  and  amateur  help. 

To  %um  up :  the  climate  and  solar  heat  are  tropical,  and  -  Soauaary. 
excluding  favoured  tracts  such  as  the  West  Coast,  the  great 
deltas   Arc.  -the    rainfall    and    water  supply    arc    uncertain, 
%  amble,  and  often  scanty,  atmospheric  humidity  is  frequently 
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slight,  and  natural  soils  over  vast  areas  are  moderate  to  very 
inferior.  Hence  on  immense  tracts,  man  can  live  and  increase 
only  by  the  ceaseless  and  intelligent  application  of  the  wbolfl 
art  and  science  of  agriculture  ;  and  when,  from  any  cause,  such 
application  is  defective,  or  when  natural  conditions  fall  seriously 
below  normal,  there  must  result  danger  and  possibly  disaster. 
Yet,  in  practice,  ullage  is  defective;  stock  are  productively 
inadequate  and  largely  ill  cared  for  ;  cattle-power  implements, 
though  ingenious,  are  primitive,  and  in  the  Tamil  Districts 
almost  absent ;  manures  are  low  in  quality  and  gravely  insuffi- 
cient in  quantity ;  capital  is  scanty  and  credit  too  frequently 
mortgaged  ;  the  ryot  is  too  isolated  a  unit,  and,  though  heredi- 
tary skill  is  considerable,  there  is  lacking  that  basis  of  wider 
knowledge  which  alone  renders  possible  an  intelligent  adapta- 
tion or  development  of  practice  to  meet  new  conditions  which 
have  swiftly  supervened  upon  a  rapid  increase  of  population 
over  unimproved  soils  and  the  opening  up  of  trade. 
tion.  The  chief  general  remedy,  though  very  partial  and  insuffi- 
cient and  most  difficult  to  apply  just  where  it  is  most  needed, 
is  irrigation.  On  the  West  Coast  the  abundant  rainfall  renders 
artificial  irrigation,  except  of  the  simplest  sort,  unnecessary. 
East  of  the  Ghats  the  numerous  irrigation  works  referred  to 
below,  which  include  6,ooo  dams  thrown  across  rivers  (and 
the  many  channels  fed  by  them),  33,000  tanks  or  reservoirs, 
and  7,000  channels  tapping  the  surface  or  underground  flow  of 
the  rivers,  irrigate  4*9  million  acres  as  well  as  above  a  million 
acres  of  second  crop.  In  addition,  an  increasing  number  of 
permanent  wells  (667,000  in  1900-1)  water  above  a  million 
acres,  besides  a  second  crop  on  43  per  cent,  of  that  area.  On 
the  whole,  nearly  29  per  cent  of  the  crops  grown  east  of  the 
Ghats  are  irrigated  in  an  ordinary  year. 

On  irrigated  lands  practice  differs  according  to  the  water- 
supply.  When  flow-water  is  abundant,  nothing  but  n< 
grown,  chiefly  by  swamp  cultivation.  The  swamp  method  is 
necessary  on  existing  rice  hats  irrigated  solely  by  surface  flow, 
where,  in  view  of  the  rights  of  the  adjacent  holders  to  the 
water,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  sink  into  the  ground  and  be 
drained  away  at  lower  levels.  When  lifted,  as  from  wells, 
water  is  used  economically  ;  there  is  no  swamping,  but  the  soil 
and  subsoil  are  kept  healthy  and  porous,  the  water  largely 
draining  back  to  the  well :  practice  can  hardly  be  improved, 
and  almost  continuous.  Irrigated  lands 
are  well  manured,  either  naturally,  by  the  silt  from  river  water, 
or  artificially,  swamp  cultivation  requiring  inkr  alia  the  exten* 
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«%•€  use  of  leaf-manure,  the  supply  of  which  is  a  question  of 
much  practical  importance.  Irrigation  on  all  the  lighter  soils 
is  a  panacea  as  regards  crop-growth  when  manure  is  supplied, 
but  on  strong  retentive  soils  may  be  mischievous  if  applied  in 
the  usual  swamping  fashion,  since  they  are  easily  water-logged. 
Hence  the  ryot  on  such  soils  prefers  to  grow  crops  by  rain- 
fall, with  occasional  flooding*  only  in  case  of  drought,  so  that 
the  protection  of  these  areas  by  state  irrigation  is  difficult, 
owing  to  the  conflict  of  interests  between  agriculture  and 
irrigation  revenue. 

Of  the  gross  area  (29-5  million  acres1)  of  crops  on  ryofwdri  Cwq*. 
and  imam  lands.  So  per  cent  is  occupied  by  food-crops.  Rice 
occupies  26-4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  area,  and  yields  from  7  to 
10  cwt.  of  clean  rice  per  sere,  or  much  more  heavily  than  any 
other  cereal ;  the  maximum  rises  to  over  30  cwt  on  the  best 
•  wet '  or  •  garden  *  land.  The  crop  is  usually,  though  not 
always,  irrigated,  and  under  swamp  cultivation  requires  an 
almost  continuous  supply,  equal,  in  five  months,  to  8,000  to 
10,000  cubic  yards  per  acre.  Manures  are  river  silt  (from  the 
irrigation  water),  leaves,  village  sweepings,  dung,  &c.  Cholam 
(Sorghum  tmfgart)  occupies  13*8  per  cent  of  the  gross  area, 
is  usually  unirrigatcd,  but  yields  heavily  in  grain  (3}  to  6}  cwt. 
per  sere)  and  strsw  if  irrigated  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  period 
of  a  Unit  too  days.  Camtm  (Penmiseium  typhcuUvm)  covers 
nearly  10  per  rent  of  the  area,  yields  3}  to  5  cwt  per  acre, 
and  is  seldom  irrigated.  Ragi  (Ekwsint  arracama),  which 
occupies  54  per  cent  of  the  total  area  and  gives  from  4}  to 
5  rwt  per  acre,  is  grown  both  as  a  'dry'  crop  and  under 
intermittent  irrigation.  For  all  these  crops  any  manure  avail- 
able it  used. 

About  1 5  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  produces  industrial 
crops.  Cotton  (1,740,000  acres)  is  grown  as  an  annual  chiefly 
on  blai  k  soil,  but  also,  occasionally,  as  a  triennial  on  red  soils  ; 
it  is  never  irrigated.  The  average  yield  in  normal  years  varies 
acrfffding  to  soil  and  District  from  30  to  90  lb.  of  lint,  but  this 
estimate  is  alleged  by  the  trade  to  be  too  low.  Seeds  arc  three 
times  the  weight  of  lint ;  oil  is  not  manufactured  from  them, 
but  they  are  used  unpressed  as  cattle  food.  Oilseeds  taken 
together  occupy  a  larger  area  (2,082,000  acres)  than  cotton  ; 
gtngelly  (Seta mum  imdfc*m\  castor  (Rtamus  cemmmms),  and 
ground  nuts  (Arm his  hyfio&ua)  are  the  chief ;  the  last  named 
is  largely  grown  in  South  Arcot  and  exported  from  1'ondu  herry. 

1  T*+  &r*rc*  of  crof*  tactadc  tfcotr  of  tW  Wctf  Coast.  Details  *{1**f 
la  Tat4c  1 V  at  tM  mi  of  tisis  article. 
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Indigo  (242,000  acres)  has  shrunk  from  nearly  2  per  cent  to 
below  1  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area.  Sugar-cane 
keeps  its  usual  low  area  (50,000  acres),  having  increased  about 
50  per  cent,  in  forty  years ;  the  cost  and  delay  in  returns  cheek 
extended  cultivation,  since  profits  are  good  upon  an  average 
yield  of  45  cwt ;  the  crop  gets  thorough  tillage,  plenty  of 
manure,  and  regular  though  not  continuous  irrigation  for  nine 
or  ten  months  on  well-drained  soil.  Sugar  is  also  obtained  in 
immense  quantities  from  the  palms*  Tobacco  is  grown  on  the 
greatly  increased  area  of  134,000  acres,  largely  as  a  garden 
crop  with  well-irrigation,  ashes  and  brackish  water  being  con- 
sidered good  for  the  crop:  1,000  lb.  of  dry  leaf  per  acre  is 
a  low  average.  Production  and  manufacture  have  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years  by  European  factories  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  seed,  but  immense  expansion  is  possible  for 
the  foreign  market  Various  condiments  and  spices  are  grown 
on  413,000  acres,  having  increased  by  34  per  cent  since 
1880-90.  Tea  is  grown  on  only  12,000  acres  by  individual 
planters;  coffee  on  51,000  acres  chiefly  but  not  entirely  by 
Europeans.  Cinchona  (3,300  acres)  has  largely  decreased, 
but  rubber  of  various  species  is  being  planted  on  hill  areas. 
Orchards  (780,000  acres)  comprise  only  areas  classed  as  such, 
including  the  coco-nut  plantations  of  the  West  Coast,  but  not 
the  vast  unrecorded  masses  of  palms  and  other  fruit  trees 
scattered  over  and  on  the  margins  of  fields  and  in  backyards. 
Fodder  crops  (228,000  acres),  though  occasionally  grown  else- 
where, e-g.  in  Tinnevelly,  are  chiefly  recorded  for  Kistna 
District,  where,  though  much  understated,  the  statistics  relate 
to  the  areas  sown  with  san  {Crotolaria  juncta)  grown  for  fodder, 
without  revenue  charge,  after  the  rice  crop  on  irrigated  Unci 
Vegetables  of  many  kinds  and  character  are  grown  everywhere; 
whether  in  irrigated  gardens,  or  mixed  with  ordinary  crops,  of 
otherwise;  the  unrecorded  cultivation  in  the  plot  usually 
attached  to  every  cottage  produces  immense  quantities  of  this 
class  of  crop. 

In  normal  years  29  million  acres  are  recorded  as  cultivated 
on  an  area  of  about  25  million  acres  of  ryatwari  and  inam 
land ;  more  than  3  million  acres  thus  produce  a  second  crop, 
of  which  half  is  on  '  dry '  land,  including  above  half  a  million 
acres  of  second  crop  from  well  irrigation,  and  half  on  'wet* 
land.  The  West  Coast  area,  however,  is  greatly  understated, 
as  shown  by  the  settlement  operations  now  proceeding ;  South 
Kanara  would  starve  on  the  figures  recorded,  whereas  it 
exports  rice   largely.      Second  and  third  crops  (grown  with 
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well  irrigation)  and  fodder  crops  are  also  imperfectly  reported, 
and  the  area  of  pulses  grown  in  mixed  crops  is  understated. 
Table  IV  at  the  end  of  this  article  shows  cultivation  for  twenty 
years,  but  the  frequent  bad  seasons  of  the  second  decade  have 
kept  down  the  area.  Comparing  1904  with  1880,  the  area 
cultivated  has  extended  by  26  per  cent  and  that  of  crops 
grown  by  35  |ier  cent ;  population  on  the  area  by  29  per  cent ; 
first-class  river  irrigation  and  that  from  wells  has  also  increased, 
tc^ether  with  other  intensive  methods  such  as  ottadam  or 
combined  short  and  long  rice  crops  in  Tanjore  and  South 
Arcot,  while  the  West  Coast  area,  though  it  has  increased,  has 
never  been  so  reported.  Hence  it  is  clear  that,  after  deducting 
half  a  million  acres  for  survey  corrections,  production  has  fully 
kept  |iace  with  population,  notwithstanding  the  necessary 
resort  to  poor  and  unimproved  soils. 

The  out  turns  of  food-grains  quoted  on  p.  45  are  those  esti- 
mated with  some  care  in  1 898,  but  are  only  approximations ; 
with  s<iils,  climates,  practice,  capital,  and  irrigational  facilities 
so  different  and  fluctuating,  and  with  the  agencies  available, 
nothing  is  so  difficult  as  correct  estimation  even  of  normal, 
still  more  of  average,  out  turns.  Applying  the  various  rates  to 
the  re»|>ciiive  areas,  the  gross  average  result,  exclusive  of 
famine  years,  was  7-47  million  tons  of  food-grains,  including 
|»uIm:s  from  21-57  million  acres  of  crop  grown  on  about  19*3 
million  acres  <4  no  fust  ri  and  imam  lands,  with  a  population  of 
28  millions  ;  from  this  a  deduction  for  husking  of  one-third  by 
weight  is  due  on  4  35  million  tons  of  rice  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pulvnt  arc  included  with  cereals,  though,  weight  for  weight, 
far  more  nutritious.  The  average  gross  outturn  of  food-grains 
wa%  (>v\  cwt  (776  lb.)  per  acre  of  crop  ;  if  the  needful  husking 
deduct Hm  is  made  it  would  be  5-58  cwt  (625  lb.);  the  corre- 
sponding out  turn  per  acre  cultivated  would  be  867  lb.  and  698 
lb.  respectively.  Considering  that  the  good  yield  of  rice  and 
garden  » ercah  is  included  in  this  average,  the  small  out-turn 
on  the  poorer  toils  may  be  inferred  ;  even  these  figures  are  little 
higher  than  the  yield  of  continuously  unmanured  wheat  at 
KotLumtcul.  and  m<*t  *dry'  crops  obviously  yield  only  the 
natural  minimum.  Recent  reports  tend,  however,  to  show,  on 
some  area*,  larger  average  '  dry '  yields  than  are  here  stated, 
while  the  average  area  of  21-57  million  acres  of  food-crops  is 
comHlerably  below  that  (**•$  millions  at  least)  of  a  normal 
year. 

CM  the  total  population,  71  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agricul-  ^ffi* 
ture,  iikIumic  of  cattle  breeders,  labourers  and  others  ,  48  per  laussv 
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cent.  have  a  direct  interest  m  the  land  cither  as  owners 
tenants.  In  ryotwdri  areas  there  are  3,300,000  holdings 
5,814,000  shareholders,  67-7  per  cent  being  held  by 
owners.  Of  these  holdings  12*6  per  cent  pay  less  than  R-i  as 
land  revenue,  55  per  cent,  between  R-  1  and  Rs.  10,  and  22  per 
cent,  between  Rs,  10  and  Rs.  30.  Excluding  the  West  Coast, 
the  smallest  class  averages  three-fourths  of  an  acre  assessed  at 
1 1  annas,  the  next  class  4  acres  paying  Rs.  4-8-0,  and  the 
third  class  about  10  acres  paying  Rs.  16-4-0.  These  nine- 
tenths  hold  6 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  including,  however* 
only  31  per  cent,  of  the  irrigated  area.  In  addition,  about  4 J 
million  acres  of  *  minor  inam '  land  are  held,  mostly  by  the  same 
ryots,  and  about  750,000  acres,  not  in  holdings,  are  cultivated 
annually  with  catch-crops.  These  figures  show  the  minuteness 
of  ryotwari  holdings,  and  those  in  zamindaris  and  *  whole  inam  * 
villages  are  similar ;  many  of  those  holding  land  eke  out  their 
living  by  wages  or  by  renting  land.  Moreover,  the  best  land  is 
under  occupation,  and  that  remaining  is  usually  the  unimproved, 
arid  land,  which  requires  great  skill,  labour,  and  some  capital 
to  make  permanently  productive  :  this  is  well  seen  in  Ananta 
pur.  About  one-fifth  of  the  holdings  are  annually  left  fallow, 
partly  as  grazing-ground  (especially  in  Godavari  and  Kistna 
Districts)  and  partly  to  recuperate.  In  the  ryotwdri  areas  east 
of  the  Ghats,  about  one  acre  is  under  cultivation  per  head  of 
the  population,  taken  as  22*35  millions  exclusive  of  Madras 
City ;  but  while  the  rich  Tanjore  delta,  chiefly  irrigated,  main- 
tains its  2  J  millions  on  half  an  acre  apiece,  the  large  dry 
District  of  Bellary  shows  a  cropped  area  of  above  2  acres 
apiece  for  less  than  a  million  people,  or  four  times  the  Tanjore 
individual  area. 

These  figures  suggest  and  explain  many  difficulties  attend- 
ing agricultural  practice  and  progress.  Madras  agriculture, 
with  its  irreversible  minuteness  of  holding,  can  be  permanently 
successful  only  in  so  far  as  it  approaches  garden  cultivation  or 
the  spade-husbandry  of  allotments.  The  ideal  for  Madras  is 
the  Horatian  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus>  Hortus  uhi  tt  $&U 
vianus  iugis  aquae  fans \  Et  fault um  sifoac  .... 

Among  such  small  folk  the  necessity  for  frequent  and  cheap 
borrowing  is  obvious  ;  but,  as  in  other  countries  of  small  hold* 
ings,  wherever  the  organization  of  credit  h  absent,  the  isolated 
position  of  the  individual  ryot  in  such  redil 

dear  and   indebtedness   serious.      The  amount   of  debt,   ita 
«-s,  objects,  rates  of  interest,  and  its  burden  on  the  land 
have  never  been  completely  studied;  but,   from  calculations 
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made,  it  is  probable  that  indebtedness—including  urban— at 
any  one  time  is  at  least  45  crores  at  15  per  cent,  interest,  and 
that  the  people  annually  pay  as  charges  (interest,  stamps,  fees, 
Arc,  Init  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  litigation)  a  sum  which  ex- 
ceed* 6  per  cent,  interest  on  that  debt  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  whole  land  revenue.  From  a  recent  examination  of  83,000 
registered  documents  it  appears  that  four-fifths  of  the  registered 
debt  outside  of  Madras  ( *ity  is  owed  to  ryot-creditors,  and  that 
professional  money-lenders  are  in  a  small  minority  ;  floating 
debt  in  cash  or  grain,  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  all  mort- 
gages, is  probably  owed  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  ryots  to  ryots. 
Of  mortgages  rather  less  than  one-third  are  with  possession. 
Interest  on  mortgages  varies  between  6  and  36  per  cent.,  but 
three  fourths  pay  between  9  and  18  per  cent. :  non-mortgage 
debt  bear*  somewhat  higher  interest  Probably  almost  all 
ryots  l>orrow  at  one  time  or  other  ;  but  a  large  number  are,  as 
their  class  in  India  always  has  been,  continuously  in  debt, 
unable  to  begin  cultivation  or  to  subsist  during  the  growth  of 
the  crof*  c*ccj*  by  petty  borrowing,  ami  returning  at  harvest 
time  all  but  a  moderate  surplus  to  their  creditors ;  many  more 
are  frequently  in  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  large  numliers 
are  |ierfectly  solvent,  while  the  immense  relative  proportion  of 
ryot  creditors  scattered  all  over  the  country  shows  that  very 
main  have  accumulated  surplus  capital.  Indebtedness  is  no 
new  thing.  Its  universality  and  character  were  more  striking 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  creditor 
then  was  usually  a  shopkeeper  or  merchant  to  whom  the  erof* 
mvtv  hvpothecated  U-forc  they  were  reaped  ;  the  change  to  the 
r>«»t  creditor  is  noteworthy.  Hut  even  at  the  present  day  the 
amount  of  debt  relative  to  land  and  crop  values  is  large,  its 
iHirdrn  heavy,  its  interest  high,  and  the  result  in  improvement* 
<*  profit*  a  minimum  '. 

To  remedy,  to  some  extent,  the  want  of  capital  for  improve-  Pio^rr* 
ments  and  ttoi  k,  state  funds  have  t>cen  advanced  since  1889 
und«r  the  land  Improvement  and  Agriculturists*  Ixuns  A<  ts 
of  1HK4.  I'ndcr  the  former  the  advances  have  been  jo  lakhs, 
with  which  a  Unit  20,000  wells  have  Iwxn  constructed,  and  i'» 
lakh*,  with  whuh  an  even  larger  number  lave  been  rehired  . 
the  area  hrncfited  it  al>out  138,000  acres.  In  addition,  20 
lakhs  lias  lieen  granted  lor  other  mtscrllancou*  improvement *, 
tu<  h  as  reclamation.  I'ndcr  the  latter  Act  22  lakhs  lias  t»o  n 
a<itan<rd,  with  which  40,000  cattle  have  lieen  bought,  nunv 
Src  Vfr    **flM«lfciri^fc»«i    A%%*p|;lr'«  A/em*  *»Jmm  *»<   iv#j.  at..!  1  .e 
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houses  built,  and  other  agricultural  improvements  effected. 
The  development  of  the  system  is  now  under  consideration. 
But  the  want  of  capital  cannot  be  directly  supplied  by  the 
state ;  and  to  remedy  this  want,  and  to  remove  or  lessen  the 
burden  of  indebtedness  which  has  ever  been  a  grave  hindrance 
to  agriculture,  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  in  one 
or  more  forms  is  being  sought.  The  village  system  of  the 
Presidency,  the  cooperative  habits  of  the  ryots  in  irrigation 
and  other  communal  matters,  the  presence  of  many  retired 
officials  and  public-spirited  men  of  various  classes  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  success  of  indigenous  methods  of  co- 
operative credit,  as  exemplified  in  the  nidhis  or  mutual  loan 
funds  with  a  membership — largely  urban,  however — of  about 
40,000,  a  paid-up  capital  of  about  75  lakhs,  deposits  of  about 
25  lakhs,  and  loans  outstanding  of  nearly  100  lakhs,  give 
promise  of  gradual  success  with  the  aid,  at  first,  of  some 
Government  supervision  and  small  assistance. 

The  Agricultural  department  is  now  developing.  Two  ex- 
perimental farms  have  been  started,  which  have  already  been 
useful  in  exemplifying  the  seasonal  difficulties  of  the  Presi- 
dency ;  veterinary  work  on  a  larger  footing  has  begun ;  the 
hands  of  the  recently  appointed  Government  Botanist  are  full, 
including  an  experimental  inquiry  into  sugar-cane  disease  and 
into  indigo ;  the  work  of  the  statistical  branch  has  improved 
and  is  now  being  reorganized  ;  and  important  recruitment  is 
expected  on  the  purely  agricultural  and  chemical  sides.  The 
College  of  Agriculture,  with  its  educational  farm,  has  continued 
for  years  to  train  students  in  agricultural  science,  but,  for 
various  reasons,  these  have  not  yet  been  able  to  influence 
agriculture.  A  scheme  has  now  been  sanctioned  which  em- 
braces the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College  and 
laboratory,  equipped  with  experts  in  agriculture  and  allied 
sciences,  at  Coimbatore  ;  the  strengthening  of  the  central 
organization  dealing  with  these  matters ;  and  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  experimental  farms  at  suitable  centres.  Agri- 
cultural associations  are  rapidly  forming  in  the  various  Districts, 
which  will  be  linked  together  through  the  Technical  Institute 
at  Madras. 
Irrigation  Something  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  considerable 
area  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Province  which  is  under  irriga- 
tion, and  of  the  practices  followed  in  the  cultivation  of 'wet' 
land. 

The  irrigation  works  administered  by  the  Government  may 
be  divided  into  three  main  classes.     In  the  first  of  these  come 
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what  are  technically  known  as  'major  works,'  the  outlay  on 
which  is  usually  met  from  Imperial  funds.  These  include  the 
great  systems  in  the  deltas  of  the  GodAvari,  Kistna,  Penner, 
and  Cauvcry,  and  important  undertakings  such  as  the  Kur- 
nool-Cui>i>apah  Canal  and  the  Periyar  Project.  The 
delu  systems  depend  upon  great  masonry  anicuts  or  dams, 
which  have  been  thrown  across  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  the 
deltas,  and  consist  of  a  network  of  canals  and  channels  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  so  rendered  available.  The  second  class  of 
irrigation  works  is  financed  from  Provincial  funds,  and  com- 
prises such  '  minor  works '  as  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  separate  accounts  of  their  capital  and  revenue  expendi- 
ture It  includes  chiefly  the  systems  dependent  upon  the 
dams  across  the  lesser  rivers  and  a  few  of  the  largest  •  tanks ' 
or  artificial  reservoirs.  The  third  class  includes  the  thousands 
of  smaller  channels  and  tanks  throughout  the  Presidency,  for 
which  no  capital  accounts  are  kept.  The  larger  of  these  are 
maintained  in  repair  by  the  department  of  Public  Works,  and 
the  smaller  are  in  the  charge  of  the  Revenue  officials.  The 
clearance  of  smaller  channels  and  similar  petty  repairs  are 
generally  carried  out  by  the  cultivators  themselves,  by  what  is 
called  kmdi  marammt  or  customary  labour.  In  some  Districts 
a  special  irrigation  cess  at  varying  rates  is  voluntarily  paid  by 
ryots  holding  land  supplied  by  some  of  the  principal  river 
channels,  in  lieu  of  the  customary  labour  due  by  them  ;  and  the 
money  so  collected  im  spent  by  the  Revenue  officials  in  execut- 
ing the  petty  repairs  elsewhere  performed  by  kudi '  mar&mat. 

The  figures  in  Table  V  at  the  end  of  this  article  give  in  Fiaaadal 
lakhs  of  rupee*  the  financial  results  of  these  three  classes  of  ***&** 
works  in  recent  years.  The  expenditure  includes  working 
expenses  and  interest  on  capital  outlay.  It  will  lie  seen  that 
the  larger  schemes  have  proved  a  profitable  investment,  paying 
a  return  of  more  than  4  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  and  that  in 
the  aggregate  the  revenue  from  the  very  many  small  works 
(96  lakhs)  is  most  important. 

Practically  all  of  the  thousands  of  lesser  tanks  in  the  I*resf- 
dency  were  constructed  before  the  British  occupation.  They 
arc  formed  by  throwing  earthen  banks  across  natural  depres- 
sions, or  the  course  of  streams,  in  order  to  store  rain  water. 
Hut  except  the  system  in  the  (  auvery  delta,  the  ba*i*  of  whi*  h 
was  constructed  by  former  native  governments,  all  the  larger 
works  are  a  product  of  British  rule. 

The  sums  due  from  the  cultivators  fur  the  water  they  use  are  JfgjjJ*""— 
collected  with  the  revenue  payable  upon  their  land.     Except  mam, 
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in  the  case  of  the  Kumool-Cuddapah  Canal,  where  the  sy$te» 
differs,  land  to  which  water  can  be  supplied  is  classed  as  •  wet/ 
and  a  consolidated  assessment*  which  includes  payment  forth? 
water,  is  levied  upon  it.  If  a  cultivator  uses  water  upon  land 
classed  as  *dry  *  he  is  charged  *  water  rate.*  The  share  of  the 
revenue  which  should  be  credited  to  the  irrigation 
apportioned  according  to  fixed  rules. 

Wells,  Besides  the  Government  irrigation  works  there  are  the  very 

numerous  wells  belonging  to  the  cultivators,  from  which  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  irrigated  area  is  watered.  These  arc 
nearly  always  large  permanent  constructions,  often  with  * 
masonry  revetment.  The  average  area  irrigated  by  them 
only  3  acres,  which  is  much  less  than  in  Northern  India ; 
one  reason  for  this  is  that  they  are  generally  used  for 
valuable  crops  which  require  much  water,  rather  than 
occasional  irrigation  of  the  ordinary  cereals.  The  expense 
excavating  them  naturally  differs  greatly  with  the  character  of 
the  soil.  In  the  southern  Districts  they  can  often  be  made  for 
Rs.  iqo  or  Rs.  150,  while  in  the  rocky  Deccan  they  cost  three 
or  four  times  this  sum*  In  the  Deccan  the  nice  is  usually 
raised  by  a  mot,  a  large  leathern  bag  which  is  hauled  up  with 
a  rope  and  pulley  by  two  bullocks,  while  in  the  south  the  moat 
popular  water-lift  is  the  picottahy  consisting  of  an  iron  bucket 
attached  to  a  long  elevated  lever,  which  is  operated  by  the 
weight  of  two  or  three  men  walking  up  and  down  along 

Fisheries,        The  irrigation  tanks  usually  contain  coarse  fish,  the 

netting  which  is  disposed  of  annually.  The  seafisheries 
the  coast  employ  thousands  of  persons,  and  the  salting  of  the 
catches  (see  under  Miscellaneous  Revenue,  p.  J 03)  is  a  very  con- 
siderable industry.  The  development  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Presidency  is  now  under  investigation  by  Government. 

In  Madras  assessments  are  not  based  on  rentals  and  there  is 
no  record  of-rights,  so  that  less  is  known  of  them  than  in  some 
other  Provinces,  In  the  tamlndjris — with  large  exception!, 
however— and  mam  villages,  the  rentals  are  At 
(original  settlement)  rates,  which  are  generally  much 
than  present  ryotwari  assessments.  They  frequently 
according  to  the  crop,  betel  being  charged  Rs.  32  an 
while  rice  pays  much  less  j  an  extra  charge  is 
made  on  fruit  trees  in  addition  to  the  land  rent.     The 

<l  xamindart  rental  is  believed  to  be  Rs.  45  per  met*  of 
irrigated  land,  but  higher  rates  have  been  mentioned  for  sugar- 
cane in  Codavan  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  40  per  acre  plus 
tree  rent  axe  contract  rates  for  the  tamtnJtfs  own  lands  m 
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a  Salem  estate  where  thefam&sA  rates  do  not  exceed  Rs.  ao ; 
in  some  csutes  the  rental  on  irrigated  lands  is  50  per  cent  of 
the  gross  produce— less  village  servants'  dues— taken  in  kind 
In  the  great  KalahasrJ  estate  about  half  the  produce  on  all 
lands  is  said  to  be  claimed  by  the  tawundar,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring estate  of  Karvetnagar  rates  are  mentioned  of  1,600  lb. 
of  rice  plus  Rs.  4.  An  Act  passed  in  1865  to  govern  the  re- 
lations between  tawdmddrt  and  other  landed  proprietors  and 
their  tenants  provides  for  the  adjudication  by  the  Courts  of 
disputes  regarding  rates  of  rent  when  these  are  brought  before 
them  in  accordance  with  the  Act ;  but  its  provisions  on  this 
point  are  inexact,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  its  amendment 
is  under  consideration. 

Ryetwtri  land  is  sub-rented  on  various  systems — produce 
rents,  in  which  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  or  more  of  the 
gross  produce  is  paid  to  the  landholder  ;  fixed  amounts  paid 
in  kind  ;  fixed  money  rents ;  and  other  less  simple  forms.  On 
irrigated  lands  the  sharing  system  is  most  common.  From  1  to 
1  §  tons  of  rice  worth  Rs.  45  to  Rs.  70  is  not  an  uncommon 
rent  on  good  double-crop  land  irrigated  from  the  Cauvcry  in 
Salem,  the  maximum  assessment  compounded  for  the  two 
crops  being  Rs.  14  ;  in  the  Tanjore  delta  the  parakudi  (labour- 
ing tenant)  defrays  the  whole  cost  of  cultivation  except  perhaps 
manure  (usually  silt  from  the  irrigation  water),  and  gets  from 
iS  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  grain  and  the  whole  of  the  straw.  In 
five  Salem  villages  irrigated  by  Cauvery  channels,  cash-rents, 
for  terms  of  four  or  five  years,  run  up  to  Rs.  200  per  acre, 
usually  for  betel  gardens,  and  the  registered  leases  in  1895- 
1900  gave  an  average  of  from  Rs.  63  to  Rs.  100;  in  other 
Ihstncu  similar  sub-rentals  are  reported.  In  Coimbatore 
recent  registered  rentals  on  6,901  acres  of  irrigated  land  were  at 
rates  between  Rs.  18  and  Rs.  7s  per  acre,  3,865  acres  paying  Rs. 
44  and  upwards  and  averaging  Rs.  50,  while  the  Government 
assessment  averaged  about  Rs.  9.  A  turmeric  crop  on  irrigated 
land  paid  a  rent  of  Rs.  75,  the  assessment  being  Rs.  6  ;  grain- 
rents  were  from  three-quarters  to  one  ton  of  rice  in  land  supplied 
by  Amarivati  irrigation.  Another  inquiry  into  the  leases  on 
6,968  acres  showed  that  the  rental  of  *  dry '  lands  averaged  3*4 
tune*,  of  *  garden '  land  (irrigated  from  vrells  but  including  as 
much  *  dry '  as  *  garden ')  5*  1  times,  and  of  '  wet '  lands  5  times 
the  assessment ;  in  many  cases,  chiefly  *  garden,'  the  rental 
esceeded  8  times  the  assessment.  In  the  same  I>istrict  one- 
seventh  cif  the  ryHmtwi  land  in  59s  villages  was  found  to  lie 
sublet  for  one-half  or  a  larger  share  of  the  produce.     A  general 
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rental  everywhere  on  common  l  dry '  lands  is  twice  the 
ment,  but  this  may  rise  to  five  or  even  ten  times 
of  land. 

Table  VI  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives  the  average  wages 
of  labour  for  the  Presidency.  The  skilled  labour  shown  repre- 
sents that  of  masons,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  ;  the  unskilled 
is  that  of  ordinary  labourers,  chiefly  rural.  The  table  shows 
a  slight  increase  from  the  period  ending  1880,  which  included 
the  great  famine  and  high  prices  of  1876-8  ;  wages  then  rose, 
and  the  subsequent  scarcity  of  labour  and  the  high  prices  of 
the  last  decade  have  kept  them  up. 

For  unskilled  rural  labour  the  daily  rate  is  not  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  monthly  or  annual  rate,  since  employment  is  not 
constant.  When  agreements,  which  are  numerous,  are  entered 
into,  the  annual  rate  for  adult  males  may  range  from  Rs.  30 
to  Rs*  60,  wages,  when  low,  being  increased  by  perquisites 
and  special  allowances  in  clothes,  food,  &c.  Rates  differ  con- 
siderably according  to  locality,  ruling  higher  in  Districts  with 
a  large  urban  population  than  in  those  which  are  mainly  rural 
They  are,  for  example,  above  the  normal  in  Coimbatore, 
which  has  a  vigorous  people  with  70,000  irrigation  wells 
(which  require  much  labour)  and  considerable  leather,  cotton- 
pressing,  and  other  trades;  in  the  deltaic  tracts;  in  fiellary, 
owing  probably  to  the  cantonment  and  the  cotton  trade ;  ami 
in  South  Kanara,  on  account  of  its  isolation,  its  wealth,  and 
the  coffee,  tile,  and  weavi ng  industries  of  Mangalore,  Wages 
are  also  higher  on  the  coffee  and  tea  estates  on  the  hills  than 
in  the  low  country,  the  labourer  expecting  sufficient  remuneration 
to  compensate  him  for  his  absence  from  home  and  to  enable 
him  to  return  with  savings.  Wages  usually  rise  smartly  in  busy 
seasons,  such  as  harvest.  The  influence  of  mines  and  factories 
has  been  local  and  slight,  since  these  arc  but  few  ;  but  in  com- 
bination with  the  opening  up  of  trade,  with  large  state 
ture  on  roads,  buildings,  and  irrigation  works,  with  railways 
in  their  building  and  working,  with  greatly  increased  private 
expenditure  on  skilled  labour,  with  easy  emigration  and  to 
forth,  cash  wages  show  a  rise,  notwithstanding  a  prolific  labour- 
ing population.  Domestic  service,  especially  in  Indian  families, 
obtains  wages  far  higher  than  forty  years  ago. 

Wages  in  kind  form  the  chief  rural  system,  and  are  either 
permanent  or  occasional.  The  former  class  comprise  wages 
paid  by  the  month,  season,  or  year.  The  labourers  cither 
receive  their  meals — which  are  usually  of  the  same  nature  as 
their  employer's — with  betel  and  tobacco,  lodging,  cloths,  cash 
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presents,  loans  free  of  interest,  a  proportion  of  the  gross  produce, 
an  allotment  free  of  rent,  &c  ;  or  they  get  fixed  monthly  grain 
\ti|*.*nds  with  various  extras,  and  in  some  cases  one  daily  meal. 
The  rates  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  engagements.  Custom 
is  the  basts,  but  is  varied  by  demand,  class  of  work,  efficiency, 
caste,  season,  proximity  to  towns  and  other  sources  of  employ- 
ment, facilities  for  emigration,  &c  Competition  affects  custom, 
but  t>  not  always  traceable,  since  the  variation  is  mostly  effected 
by  means  of  extra  payments.  Grain  stipends  vary  considerably, 
but  for  an  adult  male  may  be  from  4  to  5  lb.  of  unhusked  rice 
per  diem  and  from  3  J  to  4  lb.  of  millet ;  they  probably  average 
aliout  twice  the  daily  grain  ration;  wages  are  lower  if  the 
labourer  is  of  too  low  a  caste  to  be  allowed  to  do  household 
sco-icc.  The  value  with  perquisites  is  sometimes  over  2  annas 
per  diem.  These  wages  are  largely  added  to  by  the  earnings 
of  other  members  of  the  family  as  occasional  labourers.  There 
is  little  indication  of  grain  wages  being  replaced  by  money 
wages  except  in  or  near  towns  ;  labourers  desire  grain  wages  as 
they  are  thus  independent  of  prices ;  employers  often  prefer 
cash  wages,  which  do  not  rise  equally  with  prices.  Occasional 
wages  are  rather  higher  than  permanent  wages,  and  are  largely 
paid  in  grain,  especially  at  harvest  time,  when  they  frequently 
take  the  form  of  a  share  of  the  crop ;  at  this  season  there  is 
com|ietitton  by  employers  and  wages  are  high. 

A  distinct  rise  is  taking  place  in  wages,  both  grain  and  cash  ; 
employers,  Indian  and  European,  complain  that  labourers  will 
not  take  the  customary  rates,  and  that  contracts,  especially  after 
advances  of  money,  are  frequently  broken.  It  is  clear  that  the 
variety  0/  employments  now  available,  the  spread  of  communi- 
cations, and  the  increase  in  emigration  already  referred  to  are 
taking  effect. 

Village  artisans  usually  hold  lands  on  favourable  terms  of 
assessment  (imJm) ;  they  are  also  paid  by  grain  contributions 
at  harvest  and  in  other  ways. 

Table  VI  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives  prices  for  staple  Price*, 
fciod  grains*  salt,  and  piece-goods,  inclusive  of  famine  years.  In 
the  first  decade  shown  in  the  table  the  famine  was  that  of 
1S76  8  ,  in  the  last  decade  there  were  two  famines,  partial  in 
Madras  but  severe  in  neighbouring  Provinces,  besides  several 
bad  years:  hence  prices  were  high  almost  throughout.  The 
entries  in  the  last  column  show  the  fall  on  the  return  of  a  good 
season.  Famine  does  not  appear  to  raise  grain  prices  jxrr- 
manently,  except  in  the  case  0/  rice  ;  for  those  of  1880  90, 
mod  even  those  of  1895-6,  were  much  lower  than  the  average 
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of  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  famine  of  1876-8,  and  those 
of  1 903  are  also  cheaper.  The  development  of  communications 
and  trade  now  prevents  the  violent  local  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  food-grains  so  common  in  old  times,  has  made  them 
responsive  to  fluctuations  in  distant  parts  of  India,  and  has  10 
equalized  prices  throughout  the  Presidency  that  differences  due 
to  locality  are  seldom  greater  than  10  per  cent,  on  either  side 
of  the  mean  at  any  given  time. 

Salt  has  risen  in  price,  but  the  improvement  in  communica- 
tions has  lessened  the  rate  of  increase :  salt  in  Bellary  sold  at 
Rs.  3-2-0  per  maund  {82^  lb.)  when  the  state  charge  at  the 
pans  was  Rs.  2-1  i-o,  as  compared  with  a  sale  price  of  Rs.  2-8-0 
in  1850  when  the  state  charge  was  R,  1. 

Cart  hire  does  not  include  the  hire  of  bullocks  ;  with  bullocks 
it  varies  according  to  the  District  from  10  to  16  annas  for  10 
miles  with  a  load  of  about  half  a  ton,  the  charge  including  the 
pay  of  the  driver. 

That  the  general  standard  of  living  is  considerably  higher 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  advance 
has  been  slowest  in  such  infertile  areas  as  the  Deccan,  where 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  at  ihe  mercy  of  a  light 
and  uncertain  rainfall ;  but  statistics  show  that,  even  among 
this  lowest  class,  those  who  have  raised  themselves  from  the 
position  of  day-labourers  to  tenants  and  from  the  position  of 
tenants  to  owners  of  land  is  large.  In  the  next  higher  j 
of  society  finer  clothing,  more  jewels,  and  better  housed 
utensils  are  to  be  seen,  and  rice  has  in  some  degree  taken  the 
place  of  the  cheaper  food-grains.  Houses  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  population,  and  the  proportion  of  tiled  to 
thatched  dwellings  has  risen.  There  are  no  longer,  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  only  the  two  classes  of  the  very  wealthy  and  the 
very  poor,  but  a  middle  class  in  comfortable  circumstances  has 
arisen.  Artisans,  except  the  weavers,  have  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity.  In  the  upper  ranks  all  these  signs  of  well  being 
are  even  more  marked.  The  professional  classes  have  largely 
taken  to  European  methods  of  living,  and  such  statistics  as 
those  of  the  increase  of  deposits  in  the  banks  and  of  the  imports 
of  the  precious  metals  are  ample  proofs  of  the  advance  which 
has  taken  place. 

The  most  important  forests  of  the  Presidency  are  in  the 
south  and  west,  on  the  Western  Ghats  and  the  connected 
ranges  of  the  A  naimalais  and  the  Nllgiri  Hills,  their  distribution 
coinciding  with  the  /one  of  excessive  rainfall.  The  eveTgreen 
areas  among  them   contain  a  number  of  timber  species  of 
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tropical  growth,  tome  of  which,  especially  where  difficulty  of 
access  has  left  them  undisturbed,  attain  an  extraordinary  site. 
Among  the  more  characteristic  genera  of  this  West  Coast  tree 
flora  may  be  mentioned  Artocarfus,  CktcArassia,  Vatcria,Hopta , 
wild  nutmeg,  and  Lagers troemia,  with  cardamoms  in  the  under- 
growth in  the  upper  valleys. 

The  next  most  important  forests  are  those  which  cover  the  On  the 
slopes  and  plateaux  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Eastern  £^tern 
Ghats,  extending  from  the  Kistna  northwards  through  the 
western  parts  of  Godivari,  Vizagapatam,  and  Ganj&m,  and  on 
into  bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The  rainfall  in  this 
area  is  heavier  than  anywhere  else  except  the  West  Coast 
These  forests  are  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  sdi(Skorea  robusta) 
in  GanjSm  and  the  teak  in  the  western  uplands  of  Godavari, 
and  contain  (among  other  species)  Pterocarpus,  the  Terminaliasy 
iMgrrstraemia  farvi/Ura,  and  Amagtissus  acuminata. 

Situated  between  these  two  chief  blocks  of  forest  are  two  in  the 
other  less  considerable  wooded  areas.     The  first  of  these  lies ?P  p*°f 
in  those  portions  of  the  Eastern  Ghits  which  run  through  +mctm 
Coimliatare.  Salem,  and   North  Arcot,  and   in  the  isolated 
ranges  of  the  Shevaroys  and  the  Javidi  Hills.    The  rainfall 
here  i*  much  lighter  and  the  forests  contain  no  large  timber, 
being    chiefly  remarkable  for  the  best  sandal-wood   in  the 
Presidency.    The  second  of  these  two  lesser  areas  consists 
of  the  Sails malii  range  of  the  Eastern  GhAts  in  Kurnool  and 
x*  continuation  in  Cuddapah  I>istrict  The  most  representative 
species  here  are  Pttroearfms  Martmpium*  Anogtissus,  and,  in 
the  southern  end,  red  sanders  (Pterocarpms  samtaJimts). 

Outside  these  four  principal  forest  areas  the  Presidency  is  Other 
naturally  well  wooded  wherever  the  trees  have  been  left  un-  jfofer* 
molested  and  tlie  moisture  is  sufficient,  though  no  individual 
trees  attain  large  dimensions,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  growth 
%*nes  directly  with  the  abundance  of  the  rainfall.  Thus,  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Mysore  plateau  and  in  the  hills  in 
the  little  Native  State  of  SandOr,  there  is  a  rich  forest  flora,  of 
which  the  more  characteristic  species  are  Harduwkia,  Atbitxia 
iMfi,  and  Atmgrisnts  ;  and  even  in  the  more  closely  cultivated 
Ifcstncts  of  the  southern  East  Coast  there  is  an  abundant  scrub 
flora,  both  persistent  and  invading,  typical  species  of  which 
are  Carina  Caramdas,  Mala  buxiftaa,  Ramdia  dmmetmum, 
Alhtum  smarm,  and  Mtmatyhn  aimk.  This  growth,  however, 
becomes  gradually  less  hardy  and  luxuriant  as  the  rone  of 
lighter  rainfall  is  reached,  which  lies  farther  inland,  and  in 
the  cottoo-toil  plains  of  the  Deccan  dies  away  altogether, 
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though  certain  species  of  timber  trees,  such  as  Acacia  < 
Odina  Woditr%  and  tamarind,  depend  for  their  growth  less  up 
climate  than  upon  soil 

The  most  important  artificial  forests  are  the  teak  plantations 
of  N 1  lam  bur  in  Malabar,  which  cover  about  4,500  acres.  They 
were  started  in  1842  by  the  CoQo  t<  >r  of  the  District,  Mr.  Conolly, 
have  been  continually  extended  until  very  recently,  and  now  form 
a  very  valuable  property.    From  1856  onwards  varieties  of  Aus- 
tralian acacia  and  eucalyptus  were  planted  by  Government  on 
considerable  areas  on  the  Nllgiri  and  Palni  Hills.    Tbej  hare 
thoroughly  established  themselves,  developing  a  rate  of  growth 
far  in  excess  of  that  attained  in  their  natural  habitat ;  and  the 
example  of  Government  has  been  extensively  followed  by  pr 
individuals,  with  the  result  that  the  problem  of  the  supj 
fuel  to  the  hill-stations  on  these  ranges  no  longer  causes  an\ 
Elsewhere  little  has  been  planted  except  casuarina ;  but  | 
has  shown  itself  so  well  adapted  to  sand  and  to  coast  soil  and 
climate,  that  native  landowners  have  planted  large  areas  of  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  more  populous  coast  towns, 
and  reap  considerable  profits  from  its  sale  as  firewood. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Presidency  was  originally  a  thickly  wooded  country.  The 
old  Sanskrit  poems  speak  of  the  South  as  one  sea  of  forest, 
and  even  the  military  histories  of  the  eighteenth  century  relate 
how  troops  had  to  cut  their  way  through  the  jungle  in  tracts 
which  now  support  nothing  more  than  a  meagre,  stunted  growth 
Of  scrub.  Such  cases  of  rigid  protection  of  forest  growth  by 
private  proprietor!  as  exist  point  in  the  same  direction.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  as  population  increased  and  cultivation  ex- 
tended, the  forest  receded,  until,  except  on  the  hills,  the  onrjr 
growth  which  survived  near  villages  was  usually  small  patches 
of  poor  scrub,  exposed  to  continuous  degradation  from  goat- 
graziers,  gleaners  of  firewood,  and  searchers  for  leaf  manure. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  systematic  action  has  been  taken 
to  check  the  ruin  to  which  the  forests  were  thus  exposed.  The 
danger  had  long  been  understood.  Early  in  the  last  century 
the  needs  of  the  naval  dockyard  at  Bombay  led  to  the  estal  • 
ment  of  a  state  royalty  on  teak  and  other  timbers  in  Malabar 
and  South  Kanara.  This  developed  into  a  state  monopoly, 
abuses  arose,  and  it  was  abolished  by  Sir  Thomas  Man 
1  82  2.  Nothing  more  was  done  until  1847,  when  die  Malabar 
tnbatore  forests  were  put  under  die   department  of 

••lie  Works.    The  first  [  ests  was  l>r.  Cleg* 

h<  >rn,  appointed  in  1856.  Under  him  and  In*  roocfeteofi  Captain 
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(afterwards  Colonel)  Beddome,  some  attempt  at  protection,  by 
the  closure  of  small  selected  areas,  was  made,  but  the  depart- 
ment  was  powerless  for  want  of  sufficient  legal  powers.  In 
1SS1  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Dietrich)  Brandis,  Inspector-General 
of  Forests  to  the  Government  of  India,  visited  Madras,  and  as 
a  result  of  his  suggestions  the  existing  Madras  Forest  Act 
(V  of  18S1)  was  passed  and  the  department  reorganized  on  its 
present  footing. 

The  existing  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows ;  A  forest  Prweot 
which  it  is  desired  to  protect  is  notified  under  the  Act  asP0^^- 
•  reserved '  land,  and  clearing  or  cultivation  within  it  is  pro- 
hibited. An  elaborate  inquiry  is  then  made  into  all  private 
and  communal  rights  existing  over  the  area,  and,  subject  to 
such  of  these  as  are  established,  the  tract  is  then  notified  as 
a  *  reserved '  forest,  wilful  damage  to  which  is  punishable.  At 
the  same  time  endeavours  are  made  to  avoid  hardship  to  the 
people  by  a  too  rigorous  extinction  of  their  former  privileges. 
The  provision  of  fuel  and  fodder  reserves  is  a  recognized  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  department.  Grazing  is  permitted  on  pay- 
ment of  small  fees  (which  are  remitted  altogether  in  bad 
seasons),  and  thatching-grass  and  firewood  are  allowed  to  be 
freely  taken  on  permits.  Building  materials  are  also  granted 
free  to  the  poorer  classes  whose  houses  suffer  at  any  time  from 
fires  or  floods.  Small  forest  areas  which  are  situated  close  to 
villages,  and  therefore  constantly  used  by  the  people,  are  not 
usually  'reserved.'  The  forest  tribes,  as  being  most  nearly 
affected  by  the  restrictions,  are  allowed  special  privileges,  in- 
cluding free  grazing  for  their  cattle,  and  are  compensated  for 
the  restriction  of  their  destructive  shifting  cultivation  by  obtain- 
ing regular  work  under  the  Forest  department  and  by  payment 
fur  the  collection  of  minor  produce,  such  as  tanning  barks  and 
fruits,  gums,  wax,  honey,  dyes,  cardamoms,  rattans,  &c,  the 
receipts  from  which  (especially  from  the  tans)  form  a  consider- 
able item  in  the  Forest  budget  This  shifting  cultivation 
consists  in  felling  and  burning  the  forest  growth,  sowing  grain 
among  the  ashes  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  and  then  abandoning 
the  land  until  it  is  reclothed  with  coppice.  If  persisted  in,  the 
repeated  firing  kills  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  and  the  land  then 
produces  nothing  but  rank  grass.  The  practice  has  been 
stofiped  in  the  Reserves,  but  it  still  survives  in  the  three 
Agencies,  on  the  West  Coast,  and  in  other  smaller  areas 
elsewhere. 

A  forest  having  been  '  reserved/  the  department  sets  itself 
to  protect  it  from  fire,  to  prevent  unauthorized  felling,  and  at 
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the  same  time  to  supply  local  needs.  This  last  object  is  now 
attained  by  the  formulation  of  systematic  working- plans,  under 
which  improvement  fellings  are  concentrated  on  selected  areas 
(which  are  subsequently  closed  in  rotation),  and  the  produce 
so  obtained  is  placed  upon  the  market.  Roads,  tramways,  wire 
ropeways,  and  the  use  of  elephants  (the  department  has  80  of 
these,  about  half  of  which  were  caught  by  its  own  officers  in 
pits  in  the  forests)  have  brought  within  reach  timber  that 
was  formerly  almost  inaccessible.  Some  of  the  rivers,  notably 
the  Godavari  and  the  Beypore  river,  are  utilized  for  floating 
timber  down  to  the  low  country.  Wood  which  will  not  float  is 
buoyed  up  with  lighter  kinds  or  with  bamboos. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1903-4  about  17,900  square  miles 
(including  forests  leased  from  private  proprietors)  had  been 
constituted  'reserved*  forest,  and  a  further  1,600  square  miles 
had  been  notified  as  'reserved'  land  and  was  awaiting  the 
inquiry  above  referred  to.  Together,  these  tracts  amount  to 
14  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Presidency  ;  but  the  proportion 
varies  greatly  in  different  Districts,  ranging  from  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  District  area  (excluding  zannndarii  and 
indms)  in  densely  populated  Tanjore  to  more  than  50  per 
cent  in  the  sparsely  peopled  Nilgiris. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Presidency  is  divided  into 
three  Forest  Circles,  each  under  a  Conservator,  which  are 
again  divided  into  28  charges,  each  under  a  District  Forest 
officer.  These  last  are  usually  conterminous  with  Colleelorates, 
and  are  subdivided  into  ranges  under  rangers,  and  beats  under 
foresters  or  guards.  The  Conservators  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  the  District  Forest  office  is  a 
branch  of  the  Collector's  office.  The  native  upper  subordinates 
have  many  of  them  received  training  in  the  Dehra  Dun  R 
School 

average  revenue,  expenditure,  and  surplus  of  the 
department  in  recent  years  are  given  below,  in  lakhs  of 
rupees: — 


:: 


Revenue  .         » 

■wlltm    . 

Surplus    . 

1884-90- 

1891-1900. 
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IM  4 

10 
3 
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I 

M 

7 

•7 
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Of  the  expenditure,  a  very  large  proportion  has  been  devoted 
to  worki  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  valuable  forest  estate  which 
the  Government  now  owns. 
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Of  the  minerals  of  the  Presidency  by  far  the  roost  important  Mines  and 
is  the  salt  obtained  by  evaporation  of  sea  water  in  the  numerous  mineT»1»- 
saltpans  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal     Statistics  and      '* 
particulars  are  given  under  Miscellaneous  Revenue  (pp.  103, 
104).  Except  salt,  the  only  minerals  at  present  produced  in  any 
quantity  are  manganese,  mica,  saltpetre,  and  building  materials, 
such  as  clay,  granite,  laterite,  limestone,  sandstone,  &c 

Manganese  ore  has  been  worked  in  the  Vizianagram  samimddn  Mangs- 
by  the  Viaanagram  Mining  Company  since  1893.  In  1903  the  DCte* 
mines,  which  are  surface  excavations  from  which  the  mineral  is 
extracted  by  manual  labour,  produced  63,000  tons  of  ore  valued 
at  over  4  lakhs,  and  employed  1,700  hands.  The  whole  of 
the  produce  is  shipped  from  the  port  of  Vizagapatam,  and 
most  of  it  goes  to  England  The  quantity  of  ore  in  sight  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  immense.  Manganese  also  occurs  in 
the  Sandur  State.  The  ore  there  is  rich,  and  mining  has 
recently  commenced. 

Mica  is  found  in  several  Districts,  but  is  extensively  mined  Mica. 
only  in  Ncllore.  Operations  there  may  be  said  to  have  been 
begun  in  1&S7,  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the 
industry  assumed  considerable  proportions.  In  1904  the  out- 
put in  this  District  exceeded  230  tons,  valued  at  more  than 
4  lakhs,  and  about  6,500  persons  were  employed  in  the  mines. 
These  are  mainly  owned  by  natives  and  arc  not  elaborately 
equipped.  The  explorer  generally  selects  his  starting-point 
from  surface  indications,  obtains  a  lease,  and  sets  a  few 
labourers  to  dig  pits.  Should  the  plot  appear  promising,  he 
increases  the  number  of  labourers  and  uses  explosives  to  blast 
the  rocks  in  which  the  mica  lies  embedded.  In  these  early 
stages  no  expensive  plant  is  used,  though,  if  the  excavations 
eventually  reach  any  considerable  depth,  machinery  worked 
by  hand  power  or  driven  by  steam  is  employed  for  drawing 
up  spoil  or  keeping  the  excavation  clear  of  water.  Of  66 
mines  opened  out  in  1901,  machinery  was  employed  in  only 
tour.  The  mica  is  obtained  in  rough  slabs  of  various  dimen- 
sions, which  are  trimmed,  cleaned,  and  sorted  on  the  spot,  and 
then  packed  and  shipped.  Most  of  it  is  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom '. 

<  rude    saltpetre    is    obtained    by    lixiviating    the    nitrous  Saltpetre 
emoresrence    found   in   several    Districts,   and   i»  then   sent 
to  rrftnenes.     Since  edible  salt  can  be  educed  in  these  pro- 
cesses,  manufacture  is  permitted   only  under   licence    from 
1  I  <*  Itnkt  |*ftic»Ufi  of  Mies  in  tfcte  rVmdcacy  s*t  voL  sx&iv,  pt  II, 
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Building 
materials. 


Iron. 


Gold. 


the  Salt  department.  In  1903-4  there  were  1,400  factories 
managed  by  natives  for  the  production  of  crude  saltpetre 
and  $&  refineries,  and  the  amount  of  refined  saltpetre  made 
my  about  600  tons.  Of  this,  the  greater  part  was  produced 
in  the  two  Districts  of  Coimbatore  and  Trichinopoly. 

Exact  statistics  of  the  quantities  of  clay  and  building  stones 
extracted  are  not  procurable.  Excellent  clay  for  tiles  and 
bricks  is  found  on  the  West  Coast,  and  thirty  factories  for 
utilizing  it  are  working  there.  Pottery  clays  and  kaolin  also 
occur  in  several  Districts.  Granite,  laterite,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone  are  widely  distributed,  and  have  always  been  extensively 
worked.  Granite  was  the  favourite  material  in  days  of  old 
for  the  wonderful  monolithic  sculptures  in  the  Hindu  temples, 
and  laterite  is  the  ordinary  building  material  of  the  West 
Coast.  Slaty  slabs  known  as  *  Cuddapah  slabs '  are  found 
in  the  District  of  that  name. 

Many  other  minerals  occur,  but  have  not  hitherto  proved 
commercially  profitable.  Iron  has  been  smelted  in  a  prim 
fashion  by  the  natives  from  time  immemorial  in  many  Districts, 
The  extraordinary  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  in  the  Kanja* 
mai  ai  HtLL  and  other  parts  of  Salem  District  arc  occasionally 
from  50  to  100  feet  thick  and  run  continuously  for  miles. 
The  chief  hindrance  to  working  them  is  the  scarcity  of  foci, 
and  so  far  operations  have  not  been  successful  Interest  tn 
the  matter  has  revived  of  late  years. 

Coal  of  inferior  quality  has  been  found  at  BluadanOru 
near  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Godavari  river,  and  prospecting 
there  still  continues.  A  company  formed  in  1891  to  work  the 
agampalle  field  in  the  same  District  extracted  about  3,000 
tons  in  five  years  and  then  went  into  liquidation.  The  same 
fate  overtook  another  company  which  prospected  recently  in 
Chingleput  District. 

Gold  is  washed  in  the  rivers  of  several  Districts.  The  only 
considerable  production  recently  has  been  from  a  shaft  (now 
closed)  sunk  by  the  Mysore  Reefs  Company  in  the  Kangundi 
EominJiiri  in  North  Arcot,  which  adjoins  the  well-known  KoUr 
gold-fields  in  the  Statu  of  My  sure.  The  supposed  capacities  of 
the  reefs  in  the  Wynaad  led  to  the  floating  in  1880  of  nun 
ous  mining  companies  with  an  aggregate  1  I  four  millions 

sterling;  but  the  ore  was  found  to  be  poor,  the  companies 
failed   one  after  the  other,  and  their  machi  s  rusting 

in  the  jungle.  The  hope  that  modern  methods,  such  a*  the 
cyanide  process,  might  render  the  reefs  profitable  recently 
ted  a  local  syndicate  to  reopen  operations ;  but  this,  too,  has 
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now  abandoned  the  attempt  Work  has  also  been  done 
recently  under  European  management  on  old  native  workings 
in  the  north  of  Coimbatore  District '. 

Deposits  of  great  extent  of  the  rare  mineral  magnesite  occur  Magnetite, 
in  some  hills  near  Salem  town*,  called  the  Chalk  Hills  from 
the  innumerable  white  patches  of  this  substance  which  cover 
their  sides.  The  existence  of  this  magnesite  has  been  Ithown 
for  many  years ;  and  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  investigations 
recently  conducted  by  private  enterprise  under  expert  advice, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  mineral  is  likely  to  be  useful  for 
making  plaster,  tiles,  paving-blocks,  &c,  and  also  in  refractory 
linings  for  furnaces  and  as  a  dephosphorizing  agent  in  the 
steel  industry.  The  output  in  1902  was  returned  as  3,500 
tons,  but  in  1904  the  mines  were  closed  for  some  time  and 
the  output  fell  to  1,315  tons. 

Graphite,  which  has  been  worked  in  no  other  Province,  is  Graphite. 
mined   in  Travancore,  but   the  statistics  of  production  are 
incomplete.     In  1904  about  70  tons  were  also  extracted  in 

<  todavari  1  tistrtct  by  the  liquidator  of  the  coal-mining  company 
above  referred  to. 

Corundum  is  plentiful  in  Coimbatore  and  Salem  Districts,  Corundum, 
and  is  worked  in  a  fitful  fashion  by  the  natives '. 

Diamonds  were  formctly  largely  mined  in  the  Presidency,  DuuBomit 
and  both  the  Koh  i  nur  and  the  Pitt  (or  Regent)  diamonds 
arc  believed  to  have  been  found  in  iL  Tavemier  said  that 
»hen  he  visited  the  mines  at  Kollur  in  (*untur  District  as 
many  as  60,000  people  were  employed,  and  several  other 
old  workings  are  known  to  have  existed.  But  at  present 
the  only  operations  arc  those  of  two  companies  which  have 
been  ciplonng  near  Waj*aka*0*  in  Anantapur  District 
The  villagers  often  find  valuable  gems  on  the  surface  in 
tht*  neighbourhood. 

Though  it  will  be  seen  that  little  is  at  present  being  done  lacteate  » 
to  exploit  the  mineral  resources   of  the  Presidency,  it  is  a  J******1* 
ftatiftfactory  symptom  that  prospecting  has  recently  increased 

<  omidcrabiy,  the  number  of  licences  issued  having  risen  from 
t|  in  tJUj9  to  13  in  1900  and  23  in  toot.  In  1003  the  figure 
fell  a^ain  to  13.     Information  regarding  minerals  as  yet  un 

'   fat  <!ncMUati  of  the  |*uii*l*tliiy  of  taccct*  im  both  theae  an**,  trr  the 
fr%sar%%  bv  slew*.  ll*|r%Wm  awl  Hate*  ia  tot  mat  of  the  Mimjin  #//*# 

■  V*  rrfutt  of  sir.  M»4<!lem**  of  tat  t*oiogtc*l  Smntj  on  theat  area* 
\f*!**»  <  *o«ere*rot  Fret*,  1*9.0. 
9   t\*  farther  partnalan.  Me  I'att  t  (Cununtaa'  of  the  Mdmmtl  #/  tk* 
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worked  will  be  found  in   Part  III  (Economic  Geology)  of 
the  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India,  and  in  the  Madras  Index 
of  Local  Minerals  by  Dr.  King  and  Mr.  Middlemiss. 
Arts.  Of  the  indigenous  arts  of  the  Presidency  the  only  one  which 

Cotton  and  now  employs  any  considerable  number  of  persons  is  the 
«Jk  fabrics,  weaving  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  even  this  is  in  a  decaying 
state.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago  (1796-7)  the  value 
of  the  cotton  fabrics  exported  from  India  to  England  was 
£2,777,000,  or  one-third  of  the  total  of  all  Indian  exports. 
In  1902  the  imports  of  foreign  cotton  piece-goods  at  the  port 
of  Madras  were  valued  at  1 7 1  lakhs,  while  the  exports  of  the 
locally  made  fabrics  amounted  to  only  59  lakhs.  The  exports 
to  Great  Britain  include  Madras  handkerchiefs  (repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  in  Uncle  TonCs  Cabin)  and  Ventupallam  handkerchiefs. 
Natives  of  Southern  India  emigrate  largely  to  Natal,  Mauritius, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  and  Burma;  and  to  these 
countries  are  consequently  exported  cotton  goods  adapted 
to  the  fashion  and  requirements  of  the  emigrants. 

An  industry  for  which  Southern  India  was  till  quite  recently 
celebrated  was  the  manufacture  of  block-printed  and  hand- 
painted  cotton  stuffs.  Its  decline  was  rendered  conspicuous 
by  a  comparison  of  the  collection  of  these  fabrics  exhibited 
at  the  Delhi  Darbar  Exhibition  in  j  903,  with  the  splendid 
series  which  was  sent  to  the  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition  at 
London  in  1886.  Nowadays  at  former  centres  of  this  in- 
dustry, e.g.  Masulipatam  and  Walajapet,  old  wood-blocks, 
many  with  elaborate  and  beautiful  patterns  of  Persian  origin, 
may  be  seen  piled  up  in  corners  or  in  the  roof,  covered  with 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  years.  The  printed  cottons  of  Masuli- 
patam consisted  of  canopies,  screen-cloths,  prayer-cloths,  &c.  At 
Kalahasti  painted  cloths  are  still  made  on  which  are  depicted 
quaint  illustrations  of  scenes  from  the  Hindu  epics,  the  Rama- 
yana  and  Mahabharata,  with  the  story  in  Telugu  characters ; 
and  at  Cocanada  fabrics  with  the  Tree  of  Life  pattern  are 
made,  which,  like  those  of  Kalahasti,  find  a  ready  sale  when 
brought  into  notice  at  exhibitions. 

European  manufacturers  have  not  hitherto  produced  any- 
thing which  can  compete  with  the  fine  cotton  and  silk  cloths 
for  female  attire  made  at  Tanjore,  Madura,  Kuttalam,  Korold, 
Kampli,  Adoni,  and  Ami;  and  the  satins  made  at  Ayyam- 
pettai,  Ariyalur,  Arcot,  and  Walajftpet,  for  women's  jackets  and 
Muhammadan  trousers,  are  of  considerable  beauty.  The  fine 
lace-like  patterns  on  the  fabrics  of  Paramagudi,  Manamadurai, 
and  Pamban,  when  drawn  or  painted  by  hand  with  the  first 
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preparation  of  wax,  are  exceedingly  effective.  The  muslins 
manufactured  at  Ami  and  Chicacole  have  been  justly  cele- 
brated. 

Woollen  carpets  are  chiefly  made  at  Ellore,  Masulipatam,  Carpet*, 
and  AyyampettaL  Twenty  years  ago  samples  from  these 
places  were  declared  by  competent  authority  to  be  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  old  specimens  in  the  hands  of  connoisseurs 
in  London,  or  in  native  palaces.  The  carpets  woven  at  Ellore 
are  now  made  mainly  to  English  designs  for  export  to  Europe. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  ornamental  brass  and  bronze  work.  Metal- 
in  the  shape  of  many-branched  lamps,  sacrificial  utensils, work* 
images,  Ac,  for  which  Southern  India  was  once  famous,  has 
become  almost  a  lost  art.  The  Madras  Museum  possesses 
a  magnificent  collection  of  arms  from  the  Tanjore  palace 
armoury,  including  two  splendid  damascened  elephant  goads 
of  chiselled  steel,  which  show  to  what  a  high  state  of  perfection 
the  local  ironsmiths  once  brought  their  art.  Of  native  jewellery, 
as  worn  by  the  upper  as  well  as  by  the  peasant  classes,  the 
Museum  possesses  a  representative  collection  from  all  parts 
of  the  Presidency,  acquired  in  connexion  with  the  Indo- 
Colonial  Exhibition.  It  has  also  a  collection  from  Vizaga- 
paum  of  little  brass  figures  riding  on  horses,  camcU,  and 
elephants,  dec*,  which  for  skilful  modelling,  finish,  ami  a 
certain  irresistible  grotesqucness  of  expression,  are,  Sir  George 
Birdwood  writes,  the  finest  he  has  ever  seen. 

Tanjore  is  now  the  chief  centre  for  metal* work,  and  the 
three  main  varieties  made  there  consist  of  combinations  of 
copper  and  silver  and  of  brass  and  copper,  and  graven  brass. 
The  encrusting  of  copper  with  silver  figures  is  a  modern 
adaptation  of  an  older  art,  and  the  demand  for  these  wares 
is  almost  entirely  European.  The  figures  on  trays  vases, 
and  caskets  are  taken  from  the  Hindu  pantheon,  and  the 
noral  decoration  is  conventional  Madras  City  has  a  rcputa* 
lion  for  its  silver  ware,  adapted  to  European  requirements, 
with  figures  of  Hindu  gods  crowded  together.  Brass  trays 
and  plates,  into  which  thin  plates  of  copper  are  let  in  or 
damascened,  with  crude  representations  of  gods,  are  made 
at  Tmipati.  The  pilgrims  who  resort  to  the  local  temple 
support  the  industry.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
small  brass  and  copper  deities  of  local  manufacture.  At 
VeJlore  exists  an  industry  in  pierced  brass  trays  engtaved 
w«h  mythological  figures.  An  interesting  type  of  brass-work 
ss  carried  on  at  Behsgwnta  and  other  places  in  Ganjam,  in 
the  form  of  grotesque  animals  and  human  figurines,  cast  by 
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the  cire  perdue  process,  which  are  said  to  be  used  as  wedding 
presents  by  the  hill-tribe  of  the  Kutia  Khonds.  At  Madura 
brass  models  of  lizards,  the  praying  mantis,  cobras,  frogs  and 
other  animals  are  made,  and  well-executed  samples  of 
industry  are  obtainable  on  special  order.  At  Kurumbalfir 
in  Trichinopoly  District  there  is  an  interesting  industry  in  the 
manufacture  of  brass  trays  and  vessels  inlaid  with  zinc. 
Ivory  mid  Ivory  work  has  developed  into  a  considerable  industry  in 
horn-ware.  Travancore  and  Vizagapatam.  In  Travancore  ivory  carvers 
used  to  be  employed  regularly  by  the  Maharajas,  and  some 
fine  specimens  of  their  work,  in  the  form  of  tankards  with 
representations  of  the  Tulabharam  and  other  ceremonies,  are 
preserved  in  the  palace  at  Trivandrum*  The  throne  made  at 
Trivandrum,  which  was  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851 
as  a  gift  to  the  Queen,  is  a  notable  production  from 
locality.  In  recent  years  ivory-carving  has  become  a  branch 
of  the  Trivandrum  Art  School,  and  a  beautiful  carved  box 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Delhi  Exhibition  in  1905- 
Western  influence  has  greatly  affected  the  design  and  char- 
acter of  the  articles  turned  out,  which  include  hand-mirrors, 
combs,  paper-cutters,  deer,  hunting  scenes,  and — the  Lion  of 
Lucerne. 

At  Vizagapatam  several  firms  make  all  kinds  of  fancy 
desks,  paper  knives,  combs,  card-cases,  bookstands,  pu 
frames,  chessboards,  &c,  of  ivory,  or  of  sandal-wood,  rosewi 
or  ebony  inlaid  or  overlaid  with  ivory  fretwork.  Various 
of  Hindu  deities  and  European  flora]  design  are  incised  in  the 
ivory,  and  filled  in  with  black  lacquer  (sgraffito).  The  indi 
of  quite  recent  origin*  At  Vizagapatam  are  also  made 
articles  (animals,  boxes,  blotting-books,  book-slides,  &c)  m 
bison  horn  obtained  from  the  hill  tracts,  tortoise-shell,  And 
porcupine  quills. 

The  lacquer  ware  of  Kumool  has  been  said  to  be  perhaps 
the  finest  gesso-work  produced  anywhere  in  India*  The  work 
turned  out  at  Mandasa  in  Ganjam  is  much  bolder,  and  is 
suitable  for  decoration  on  a  large  scale,  A  similar  method  of 
decoration  was  formerly  used  largely  in  Saracenic  architectural 
decoration  of  interiors  in  various  countries.  Kumool  lacquer 
can  be  satisfactorily  employed  only  for  boxes,  trays,  tables,  and 
other  articles  of  furniture.  The  patterns  are  floral  and  in 
slight  relief,  and  the  colours  are  very  bright,  with  much  gilding. 
At  Nosam,  leather  dish-mats  are  painted  with  pictures  of  deities 
and  floral  designs.  Native  circular  playing-cards  and  fans  made 
of  palmyra  leaves,  paper,  and  doth,  lacquered  and  painted  in 
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brilKant  colours,  are  also  made  here.      Lacquered  toys  are 
manufactured  at  Vellore  and  Kondapalli. 

At  Trichinopoly  very  elaborate  and  accurate  models  of  the  Pita-wort. 
great  Hindu  temples,  artificial  flowers,  and  bullock  coaches  are 
made  of  the  pith  of  sola  (Aeukynomem  aspera),  which  is  also 
used  in  the  construction  of  sold  topis  or  sun-hats.  The  Madras 
Museum  possesses  a  quaint  pith  model  of  the  Rlji  of  Tanjore 
in  darter,  made  many  years  ago. 

Much  of  the  pottery  so  widely  used  by  natives  for  domestic  Pottery, 
purposes  possesses  artistic  merit  as  regards  its  shape.  A  col- 
lection is  being  formed  by  the  Madras  Museum,  showing  the 
marked  variation,  according  to  locality,  in  structure,  shape, 
ornamental  design,  Arc.  At  Karigiri,  in  North  Arcot  District, 
the  pottery  receives  a  pretty  green  glare,  and  is  made  into  vases 
and  other  receptacles,  tome  of  which  are  imitations  of  Delft 
ware  and  other  patterns  introduced  through  European  influence 
in  recent  years.  Some  of  the  water-bottles  are  double,  the  outer 
shell  being  pierced  so  as  to  allow  air  to  circulate  around 
the  inner.  In  South  Kanara,  water-vessels  and  toy  representa- 
tions of  articles  used  for  domestic  or  ceremonial  puipotes  are 
made  in  black  clay. 

(X  the  mats  of  the  Province,  those  made  at  Tinnevelly  and  Mat- 
Palghit  are  the  best  known.  They  are  woven  with  the  split  ****** 
stalks  of  a  sedge  (Ct perns  corymbosus).  It  is  said  that  a  good 
mat  will  hold  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  in  Tinne- 
velly they  are  made  so  fine  that  a  mat  long  enough  for  a  man 
to  lie  upon  can  be  rolled  up  and  packed  into  the  interior  of 
a  walking-stick.  The  reed  mats  and  baskctwork  of  PatUkuncdi, 
Shiyili,  and  WandiwAsh  may  also  be  noted. 

At  ScttipiUryam,  a  village  near  TiruppQr  in  Coimbatore  I^pMary 
IHstrKt,  rock-crystal  (quart* )  spectacles,  beads,  Aagwau,  wu** 
figures  cjf  Ganesa,  and  other  sacred  symbols  and  images  are 
nude.  The  crystals  are  ground  cm  emery  disks  made  with 
powdered  corundum,  which  abounds  in  the  District  The 
amethysts  found  at  Vallam  near  Tanjore  are  sent  to  Setti* 
palaiymai  to  be  polished.  Articles  for  domestic  use  and  carved 
idols  are  cut  out  of  toapstone  in  several  Districts.  At  Karkala, 
in  South  Kanara,  miniature  copies  are  made  in  black  stone  of 
the  colossal  monolithic  image  there. 

At  Tirupati,  the   great   place   of  pilgrimage,   mythological  Wood, 
figures  are  carved  in  red  tanders  or  white  wood,  and  sold  as * 
votive  emblems  to  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred  hilL    The 
figure*  are  rough  in  6msh,  but  executed  in  a  bold  free  style. 
In  the  Cannanorc  jail  double  coco-nuts  (cocu-demcr)  arc  rtchJjr 
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carved,  for  use  as  liquor  cases,  with  Burmese  figures.  Coco- 
nuts, for  use  as  sugar  basins,  cruet  sets,  teapots,  &c,  are  i 
carved  with  representations  of  peacocks,  Burmese  figures,  \ 
Hindu  deities.  The  industry  was  originally  started  by  Burmese 
convicts,  but  has  since  been  taken  up  by  Mappillas,  Tiyans, 
and  others  in  forced  retirement  In  Travancore  very  spirited 
and  well-executed  designs  are  carved  on  coco-nut  shells ;  and 
at  Karkala  in  South  Kanara  young  coco-nuts  are,  in  like 
manner,  neatly  carved  with  floral,  conventional,  and  mytho- 
logical designs. 

The  ketones  of  Madras  are  insignificant,  the  only  under- 
takings of  importance  being  those  connected  with  cotton.  In 
the  various  cotton-growing  areas — notably  in  the  Deccan 
Districts  and  in  Tinnevelly  and  Coimbatore — there  are  a  number 
of  establishments  for  ginning,  cleaning,  and  pressing  raw 
cotton  for  export  to  the  weaving  and  spinning  mills  in  England 
and  America,  at  Bombay,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency. 

Originally  all  the  cotton  presses  were  in  Black  Town, 
Madras,  and  the  raw  cotton  was  brought  to  them  in  carts, 
taking  months  upon  the  road.  The  cotton  famine  in  Lanca- 
shire caused  by  the  American  Civil  War  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  trade,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  further  encouraged 
by  the  construction  of  the  Madras  Railway  towards  the  cotton- 
growing  areas  in  the  Deccan.  As  the  line  advanced  the  cotton 
was  carted  to  the  nearest  station,  and  when  it  reached  the 
Deccan  the  presses  were  transferred  thither  from  Madras. 
Ginning  and  cleaning  mills  followed,  but  most  of  the  Deccan 
cotton  is  still  hand-ginned.  Much  the  same  course  was 
followed  in  Tinnevelly  and  Coimbatore.  In  1881  there  were 
in  the  Presidency  thirty-four  ginning  and  cleaning  mills  and 
cotton  presses,  and  in  1891  the  number  was  the  same.  But  by 
1905  these  establishments  (excluding  those  employing  a  daily 
average  of  less  than  twenty  five  persons)  had  increased  to  fifty* 
three,  which  employed  altogether  3,100  tuu 

Statistics   of  the  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  the 
idency  are  given  below  : — 


Number  uf 

1891. 

tooi, 

IQOJ- 

Mill*       .... 
Looms     ... 

>piru!Ic*  .... 
!•  employed  dttlr     . 

48,000 
1,400 

8 

5.900 

11 

1,735 

jHS.ooo 

l*,6oo 

1  J 

jSK.000 
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Of  the  twelve   mills   working   in    1905,   five  (including   the 
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Buckingham  and  Camatic  Mills,  the  two  largest  and  the  only 
ones  in  which  weaving  was  carried  on)  were  in  Madras  City, 
and  three  more  were  in  Tinnevelly  District  The  total  out- 
turn of  all  the  mills  is  given  below  : — 


Tbommmdtot  poa«<fcof 

Yam. 

Ootk. 

1800-7       .... 
1900-1       .... 
1903-4       .... 

»9»3«9 

*7.*53 
18,714 

f,7"o 
5.344 

The  cloth  woven  is  chiefly  a  coarse  fabric,  which  is  largely 
consumed  locally  and  is  also  exported  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  Ceylon.  The  yarn  is  nearly  all  of  the  lower  counts,  and 
much  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  hand-weavers  throughout  the 
Presidency.  Formerly  a  large  quantity  went  to  China,  but  it 
has  now  been  displaced  there  by  yarn  spun  in  Japan  from 
American  cotton. 

After  the  factories  connected  with  cotton,  the  works  which 
employ  the  largest  number  of  hands  are  those  engaged  in 
curing  and  otherwise  preparing  for  export  or  use  the  coffee 
grown  on  the  hill  ranges.  Except  three  in  Coimbatore,  all  of 
these  are  situated  on  the  West  Coast,  and  (excluding,  as  before, 
the  smaller  concern*)  they  numbered  eighteen  in  1903  and 
employed  a  daily  average  of  4,700  hands. 

CM  the  West  Coast,  especially  in  the  Districts  of  South 
Kanara  and  Malabar,  are  found  clays  which  are  excellently 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  roofing  and  ornamental  tiles  ;  and 
twenty-eight  factories,  mostly  under  European  management, 
were  engaged  there  in  1903  in  tile-making,  while  in  Madras 
City  there  were  three  more,  in  one  of  which,  besides  bricks 
and  tiles,  cement  and  cement  pipe*  were  manufactured.  These 
establishments  employed  3.400  hands  daily.  The  industry  has 
grown  rapidly  in  late  years,  the  number  of  these  works  in  1891 
hating  been  only  sixteen. 

The  cigar  making  industry  is  another  which  has  recently 
made  great  strides.  In  1903  there  were  twenty  cigar  factories, 
in  whi<  h  1 .600  hands  were  employed  daily.  Most  of  them  are 
in  Tmhinofioly.  The  three  largest  are  at  Dindigul,  Madras 
City,  and  Cuiruiy  (just  outside  the  city  ltmiu). 

}  attunes  in  whan  sugar  and  spirits  are  made  from  sugar 
cane  and  from  the  June  <rf  various  palms  numbered  three  in 
liUti,  five  in  1891,  and  eleven  in  1903.  In  the  last  of  these 
>cars  they  employed  j.ooo  hands  daily.     The  largest  is  that 
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belonging  to  a  European  firm  at  NelUkuppam  in  South  Arcot 
District. 

Except  indigo-making  and  tanning,  neither  of  which  is  con- 
ducted in  factories  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  none  of  the 
other  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Province  employs  as  many 
as  2,000  hands  daily,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  in 
detail.  Those  in  existence  in  1903  (excluding,  as  before,  the 
smaller  ones  which  employed  less  than  twenty-five  hands)  com- 
prised a  bone-crushing  mill,  15  fish-curing  yards,  2  glass- 
factories,  a  hemp  mill,  3  hemp  presses,  63  indigo  vats,  7  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  28  oil  mills,  7  rice  mills,  7  ropeworks,  37 
tanneries,  and  4  timber  mills. 

A  striking  feature  of  almost  all  the  manufactures  of  the 
Province  is  the  great  preponderance  of  European  capital  under 
European  management  Native  capital  is  invested  in  them  to 
only  a  limited  extent.  The  factories  are  too  few  and  too 
scattered  to  exercise  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  labour 
market  outside  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  hands 
are  drawn  from  the  local  labouring  classes  ;  and,  as  the  employ- 
Befit  requires  a  certain  degree  of  special  knowledge  or  skill 
rate  of  wages  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  which  ordi 
unskilled  labour  can  obtain.  The  operatives  are  consequently 
slightly  better  off  than  their  fellows,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
labour. 

Commerce  between  England  and  Southern  India  began  as 
far  back  as  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
first  factories  were  established  by  the  Company  at  Masulipatam 
and  elsewhere.  The  two  commodities  which  formed  the  chief 
attraction  to  the  merchants  of  those  days  were  spices,  especially 
pepper,  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  manner  in  which  the  Dutch 
raised  the  price  of  pepper  against  the  English  in  1599  was  one 
of  the  inducements  which  led  the  latter  to  push  the  trade  with 
India ;  even  in  1627  the  annual  exports  of  this  commodity 
were  worth  £208,000.  The  cotton  fabrics  were  largely 
muslins,  dyed  stuffs,  and  white  calico.  This  last  derives  its 
name  from  Calicut  in  Malabar.  The  English  goods  which 
found  the  readiest  market  in  those  days  were  woollen  stuffs  of 
all  kinds. 

In  1903-4  the  total  value  of  the  maritime  trade  of  the 
Presidency,  inclusive  of  treasure  and  Government  stores, 
amounted  to  more  than  35  crores  of  rupees,  or  nearly 
millions  sterling  ;  twenty  years  previously  it  had  been  only  14 
millions.  Of  the  total,  70  per  cent  was  carried  on  with  foreign 
countries,  nearly  23  per  cent  with  other  Provinces,  and  about 
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i  per  cent  with  foreign  ports  in  India;  while  6  per  cent 
consisted  of  trade  between  the  different  ports  of  the  Presidency. 
A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  twenty  years  earlier  shows 
that  the  two  former  items  have  slightly  increased  in  their 
relative  importance  at  the  expense  of  the  two  latter.  The 
balance  of  foreign  trade  is  in  favour  of  Madras,  exports  usually 
exceeding  imports  by  three  millions  sterling. 

The  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  Presidency  with  other  Chief  im- 
Provinces  and  countries  will  be  found  in  Tables  VII  and  VIIa  g^J^*1 
at  the  end  of  this  article.    On  the  whole,  the  largest  imports  are  ***** 
cotton  piece-goods  and  twist  and  yarn.     Next  in  value  come  . 
metals  and  kerosene  oil.     By  far  the  largest  export  is  hides 
and  skins.    Next,  but  after  a  long  interval,  come  raw  cotton, 
coffee,  and  piece-goods. 

Of  the  maritime  trade  nearly  half  is  conducted  through  the  The 
port  of  Madras.  Tuticorin  stands  next  with  about  one-tenth  ****** 
of  the  total,  and  Cochin  follows  close  after  it  These  two*0*** 
places  have  nearly  trebled  their  trade  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  After  them  come  (in  the  order  of  their  importance) 
Calicut,  Mangalore,  Cocanida,  Tcllicherry,  and  Negapatam. 
In  each  of  these  eight  ports  the  total  value  of  the  trade  exceeds 
too  lakhs,  and  over  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  Presidency  is  carried  on  at  them.  At  Madras,  the  chief 
imports  and  exports  are  those  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  being  most  prominent  in  the  statistics  for  the 
Presidency  as  a  whole.  Tuticorin  receives  the  grain  and  pulse, 
cutton  piece-goods,  and  spices  required  for  the  southern 
Districts,  and  is  the  outlet  for  the  raw  cotton,  cotton  goods, 
rice,  sheep  and  goats,  spices,  and  tea  which  they  produce. 
Cochin  exports  tea,  oil  made  from  the  nut  of  the  coco-palm, 
and  yarn  and  fibre  manufactured  from  its  husk,  while  its 
imfiorts  are  chiefly  grain  and  pulse.  Calicut,  Mangalore,  and 
Tcllicherry  export  to  Europe  the  pepper  and  other  spices  for 
which  the  West  Coast  has  been  famous  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  and  also  coffee,  tea,  and  yarn  and  rope  made  of 
coconut  fibre.  Cocanida  ships  much  of  the  pungent  tobacco 
which  is  grown  on  the  silt  islands  in  the  (kxUvari  river,  and 
Negapatam  sends  quantities  of  rice  to  Ceylon  and  coctt«i 
piece  goods  to  that  island  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

There  are  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Madras,  Cochin,  and 
Cocanida.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  influential  of  the 
three.  It  has  the  privilege  of  recommending  for  nomination 
a  member  of  the  local  legislative  Council.  Election  to  it  is 
by  ballot,  and  all  merchants  in  Madras  are  eligible.    There  is 
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also  a  Trades  Association  in  Madras.  The  only  Harbour 
Trust  is  that  at  the  same  city.  Its  position  and  powers  are 
governed  by  a  special  enactment  The  other  harbours  are 
merely  open  roadsteads. 

Besides  the  ports,  trade  centres  come  into  being  inland 
wherever  the  chief  articles  of  export  are  produced.  Hides  and 
skins  are  collected  in  the  Districts  where  goats  are  most 
numerous,  and  sent  by  rail  to  Madras  for  export  Raw  cotton 
comes  to  the  presses  which  have  been  established  at  the  chief 
towns  (such  as  Bellary,  Adorn,  Tuticorin,  Virudupatti,  and 
Palladam)  in  the  tracts  where  it  is  grown.  Coffee  finds  its  way 
to  European  agents  at  Calicut  and  elsewhere,  who  cure  and 
export  it.  In  every  District  there  are  one  or  more  towns 
which  are  the  recognized  centres  fur  the  collection  of  exports 
and  the  distribution  of  imports. 

I  K  the  trade  within  the  Presidency,  the  maritime  coasting 
trade,  as  has  been  seen,  is  of  small  importance.  Bad  agricul- 
tural seasons  cause  an  increase  in  the  movements  <i  ]'*>d -grain 
from  Districts  in  which  there  has  been  a  good  crop  t<>  their 
lc  fortunate  fellows,  but  much  even  of  this  now  takes  place 
along  the  railways. 

Rail-bome  trade  is  registered  in  terms  of  certain  fixed  blocks 
of  country,  excluding  the  seaports,  if  any,  within  them.  If  the 
traffic  with  the  seaports  be  left  out  of  account,  this  internal 
trade  consists  in  the  exchange  between  the  different  blocks 
of  the  articles  which  each  produces  in  excess.  The  maritime 
Districts  in  which  there  are  Government  salt-pans  send  salt,  for 
example,  to  their  inland  neighbours  j  the  delta  Districts  supply 
the  less  fertile  areas  with  rice  ;  the  barren  I  >istricts  where  such 
I  as  castor  or  horse-gram  are  perforce  grown  in  large 
quantities  send  these  grains  to  those  tracts  in  which  less  hardy 
and  more  valuable  staples  arc  raised  ;  areas  blessed  with  forests 
send  timber  and  bamboos  to  those  which  are  not.  M 
exchange  of  the  same  kind  is  also  effected  by  the  bullock-carts 
of  the  country  ;  but,  except  along  routes  through  which  it 
contemplation  to  construct  fresh  railways,  this  local  traffic 
not  systematically  registered,  and  it  is  nut  possible  to  gauge  i 
r  value. 

Except  when  famine  gives  a  temporary  impetus  to  the 
movement  of  grain*  this  trade  from  one  block  to  another  is* 
however,  insignin<  irison  with  that  which  occurs 

between  the  inland  marts  and  the  icipoiU,  To  the  seaports 
come  all  the  various  articles  produced  or  manufactured  abroad 
which  are  now  essential  to  the  life  of  the  towns  (and  even  the 
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larger  villages)  throughout  the  Province — European  piece* 
goods,  kerosene  oil  from  Burma,  and  hardware  and  metals 
from  England  and  the  Continent — and  these  are  distributed  to 
the  inland  centres  of  trade  by  the  railways.  In  return  the 
Districts  send  by  rail  to  the  seaports,  for  export,  their  surplus 
produce — hides  and  skins,  raw  cotton,  food-grains,  spices  (such 
as  pepper,  ginger,  cardamoms,  arcca-nut,  and  chillies),  vegetable 
dyes  and  tans,  &c 

As  has  been  said,  there  are  in  every  District  one  or  more  Mechanism 
recognized  centres  at  which  the  major  part  of  the  distribution  £^5^* 
of  the  imports  and  the  collection  of  the  exports  is  carried  on, 
and  these  are  assisted  by  smaller  centres  trading  with  them, 
which  in  their  turn  de|iend  upon  the  weekly  markets  held  in 
almost  every  ini|>ortant  village  and  by  the  ubiquitous  small 
traders.  The  wock  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  particular 
Hindu  castes  of  hereditary  merchants— such  as  the  Chettis  of 
the  Tamil  country  and  the  Romans  of  the  Telugu  Districts. 
The  members  of  the  Nittukottai  subdivision  of  the  former 
rcimmunity  are  particularly  enterprising,  and  travel  frequently 
to  Burma  and  the  Straits  and  even  have  correspondents  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  MusalmAns  keep  many  of 
the  petty  shops  in  the  towns,  and  the  l^abbai*  among  them 
manage  the  collection  of  the  greater  part  of  the  large  exports 
of  hides  and  skins,  any  connexion  with  leather  being  repugnant 
to  the  caste  prejudices  of  many  Hindus.  Special  crops,  such 
as  cotton  and  ground-nuts,  are  usually  collected  for  the  large 
exporting  firms  by  native  brokers,  who  go  at  harvest  time  to 
the  areas  where  they  are  grown  and  purchase  the  produce 
direct  from  the  ryots. 

Table  VI I  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives  the  principal  Trsdc  with 
imports  and  etports  by  sea  from  and  to  other  I*rovinccs  of  ^V^^j 
India.     Among  the  imports,  grain  takes  the  chief  place.     It  tutci 
rticnes  from  Burma  and  Bengal,  and  the  had  season  of  1000  1 
caused  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  received  in  that  year. 
I*iecc  goods,  tii  1st  and  yam,  and  wilt  are  three  other  f  imminent 
items.     All   of  these  come   mainly   from    Bombay.     Of  the 
e*|«»rts,  the  chief  are  ground-nut  and  coco-nut  oil,  the  former 
of   tthirh  goes  principally  to  Burma  and   the  latter  to  that 
l*r<<%ince,  Bombay,  and  Bengal.     Sjrtces  come  next,  which  also 
go  to  Bombay  and   Bengal     Coco-nuts  and  ropes  made  of 
coconut  fibre  are  other  important  items. 

The  rail  borne  trade  of  Madras  with  other  !*rovinccs  and 
Sutes  is  chiefly  conducted  with  the  NuAm's  Dominions  and 
with  Mjtore.     The  exports  of  grain  to  these  Stales  is  tcry 
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large  ;  but  otherwise  the  trade  consists  principally  in  the  export 
to  them  of  goods  brought  for  them  to  the  port  of  Madras  by 
sea,  and  the  import  into  Madras  of  articles  which  they  wish 
shipped  to  other  countries*  The  chief  of  these  exports  are 
provisions,  piece-goods  and  yam,  and  sugar  j  and  of  the 
imports,  hides  and  skins  and  leather.  Coal  from  the  Singareni 
mines  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions  is  a  considerable  item  in  the 
imports,  and  among  the  exports  coal  and  coke  from  Bengal  for 
the  Kolar  gold-fields  in  Mysore  used  to  figure  largely.  This 
last  has  decreased  since  the  mines  have  been  supplied  with 
electrical  power  from  the  Cauvery  Falls. 

The  trade  with  the  French  Possessions  which  lie  within 
the  Presidency,  whether  sea-borne  or  rail-borne,  is  of  small 
importance. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  trade  with  countries  outside 
India  amounts  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  maritime  trade. 

The  chief  foreign  imports  are  piece-goods,  twist  and  yarn, 
metals,  and  kerosene  oil ;  the  chief  exports  are  hides  and  skins, 
raw  cotton,  and  coffee.  The  piece-goods  market  fluctuates 
with  the  agricultural  seasons,  a  bad  year  greatly  reducing  the 
demand.  The  trade  in  kerosene  oil  has  developed  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  This  oil  at  one  time  came  chiefly  from 
America,  but  subsequently  much  was  received  from  Russia. 
The  imports  from  that  country  began  in  1886-7,  an<^  rose  l° 
37  lakhs,  but  have  since  declined.  Foreign  coal  used  to  form 
a  prominent  item  among  the  imports,  and  in  1895-6  amounted 
in  value  to  20  lakhs.  In  1889-90,  however,  Indian  coal  began 
to  compete,  and  has  since  gradually  displaced  it. 

Among  the  exports,  hides  and  skins  continue  to  increase, 
but  the  trade  has  undergone  a  great  change.  Formerly  it 
consisted  largely  of  tanned  skins,  Madras  products  being  much 
esteemed  in  the  market ;  but  latterly  the  American  proces 
chrome  tanning  has  quite  supplanted  the  native  systems,  and 
the  exports  are  now  mainly  made  up  of  raw  hides  and  sk 
which  are  sent  to  America  to  be  tanned  there.  The  trade 
in  coffee  has  fallen  off  owing  to  the  decline  m  prices.  There 
was  formerly  a  considerable  export  to  China  of  twist  and  yarn 
made  in  Indian  spinning  mills,  but  these  have  now  been  largely 
displaced  by  goods  spun  in  Japan  from  American  cotton, 
Indigo  has  suffered  from  the  competition  of  the  synthetic  dye, 
and  sugar  from  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  the  beet  sugar 
of  Europe,  and  the  produce  of  Java  and  Maun  ite* 

goods  made  in  the  Presidency  go  in  increasing  quantities  to 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippines.    Among 
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minor  items  there  have  been  notable  advances  in  the  exports 
of  mica,  manganese,  ground-nuts,  and  tea. 

Of  the  total  foreign  trade,  54  per  cent  is  with  the  United  Coutriet 
Kingdom.  That  with  Ceylon  ranks  next  The  island  sends  coocenMd- 
its  spices  and  receives  in  return  rice,  oil-cake,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  sheep  and  goats,  and  salted  fish.  The  tonnage  of  the 
shipping  between  Ceylon  and  the  Presidency  has  increased  by 
nearly  70  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  trade  with 
the  Straits  comes  third  in  importance.  Madras  imports  spices 
and  camphor,  and  exports  piece-goods  and  animals. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
has  decreased  by  is  per  cent  since  1880,  while  German 
shipping  has  advanced  from  1,922  tons  in  1 880-1  to  122,000 
tons  in  1903-4.  Russian  ships  were  unknown  in  the  former 
of  these  years,  while  in  the  latter  they  aggregated  32,000  tons. 
The  United  States  and  France  have  also  increased  their  trade 
during  this  period. 

The    railways    of  the    Presidency  belong  mainly  to  two  Railways, 
systems,  both  of  which  lie  almost  wholly  within   its  limits. 
These    are    the    systems    worked    by  the    Madras   Railway 
Company  and  the  South  Indian  Railway  Company. 

The  former  is  on  the  standard  gauge  (5  feet  6  inches)  Thm 
and  consists  of  three  chief  lines.  The  first  of  these  is  a  section  JJjJjJJJL 
of  the  state-owned  East  Coast  Railway,  which  runs  from  the 
Royapuram  terminus  in  Madras  City  north  east  through  the 
East  Coast  Districts  to  Calcutta.  The  Madras  Railway  Company 
works  the  line  as  far  as  Vixagapatam  (497  miles),  beyond  which 
it  is  worked  by  the  Bengal  Nagpur  Railway  Company.  The 
second  line  starts  from  the  Central  Station  at  Madras  and  goes 
through  Chingleput,  North  Arcot,  and  the  Deccan  Districts 
to  RaichQr,  whence  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  con- 
tinues the  route  to  Bombay.  The  third  runs  southwest  through 
some  of  the  southern  Districts,  and  thence  across  the  Western 
<;hlts  by  way  of  the  Pilghat  (Up  to  the  west  coast  An 
extension  to  Mangakwe  is  under  construction. 

There  are  several  branches  from  these  three  lines,  among 
them  being  that  to  Bangalore,  the  metre-gauge  branch  from 
ShoranQr  to  EmAkulam  (65  miles)  belonging  to  the  Cochin 
State,  and  the  Nllgtri  rack  railway  to  Coonoor  (17  miles)  which 
is  shortly  to  be  extended  to  Ootacamund.  From  the  section 
of  the  East  Coast  line  worked  by  the  BcngalNigpur  Railway 
(which  is  213  miles  in  length)  runs  the  Parlakimedi  light 
railway  (25  miles,  2  feet  6  inches  gauge)  belonging  to  the 
Rija  of  the  mmimdiri  of  that  name.    The  total  length  of 
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the  system  worked  by  the  Madras  Railway  was  839  miles  in 
1891,  and  1,489  miles  in  1904.  The  Madras  Railway  proper 
(900  miles)  is  one  of  the  old  Company  lines  working  under 
a  state  guarantee  of  5  per  cent  The  deficit  in  earnings  made 
good  by  Government  up  to  the  present  amounts  to  over  len 
millions  sterling.  Government  has  power  to  determine  the 
contract  in  1907, 

The  South  Indian  Railway,  a  state-owned  metre-gauge  line 
which  is  worked  by  a  company,  runs  from  the  Egmore  terminus 
in  Madras  to  the  port  of  Tuticorin,  whence  steamers  ply, 
in  connexion  with  the  mail  trains,  to  Colombo,  and  so  place 
Madras  in  communication  with  the  ocean  liners  which  touch 
there.  The  line  has  numerous  branches.  The  longest  o( 
these  is  that  which  goes  from  Villupuram  to  meet  the  Southern 
Mahratta  Railway  at  Dharmavaram.  Others  are  that  from  Villu- 
puram to  Pondicherry,  of  which  8  miles  are  the  property  of 
French  Government ;  that  from  Mayavaram  to  Arantangi  (99 
miles),  belonging  to  the  Tanjore  District  board  ;  and  that  from 
Tinnevelly  to  Qui! on,  of  which  58  miles  belong  to  the  Tra van- 
core  State.  The  total  length  of  the  line  open  was  909  miles 
in  1891,  and  1,353  miles  in  1904. 

The  Southern  Mahratta  Railway,  most  of  which  lies  within 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  owns  545  miles  of  line  in  Madras. 
The  most  important  section  is  the  line  from  Bezwada  to 
Guntakal,  which  connects  the  rich  deltas  of  the  Kistna  and 
Godavari  with  the  infertile  Deccan.  From  Guntakal  the 
railway  also  runs  westward  through  Bellaxy  to  the  Bombay 
frontier,  and  thence  to  Hubli ;  and  southwards  through  Dhar- 
ma  vara  m  to  the  limits  of  the  Mysore  State  and  on  to  Bangalore. 

In  the  Presidency  as  a  whole  there  were  2tio8  miles  of  i 
open  in  1891,  and  3,545  miles  in  1904,  of  which  1,623  were 
cm  the  standard  gauge,  1,897  on  the  metre-gauge,  and  25  on  the 
2  feet  6  inches  gauge.  There  was  thus  in  1 904  one  mile  of  railway 
to  every  43  square  miles  of  area,  including  Feudatory  States. 

Among  projected  lines  are  that  from  Raipur  in  the  Central 
Provinces  to  Vtzagapatam  (359  miles),  which  would  provide 
an  outlet  to  the  coast  for  the  produce  of  those  Provinces; 
the  extension  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  across  a  tidal 
channel  to  the  island  of  Pimban  (Rameswaram),  where  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  make  a  port  for  ocean-going  vessels; 
and  several  local  lines  whirh  some  of  the  District  bauds 
><>se  to  encourage  by  guaranteeing  the  interest  on  their 
cost  from  the  proceeds  of  a  special  cess  levied  under  the 
Local  Boards  Act 
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The  railways  have  influenced  many  matters,  but  few  so  Influence 
greatly  as  famine  and  prices.     By  facilitating  the  rapid  move-  ^  ^^ 
ment  of  grain,  they  prevent  local  failures  of  crop  from  causing  and  prices, 
acute  distress.     In  the  famine  of  1876-8  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  the  local  officers  had  to  contend  was  the  , 

physical  impossibility  of  importing  food  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  the  distressed  areas ;  bullock-carts  were  the  only  means 
of  transport  and  there  was  no  fodder  for  the  bullocks.  The 
grain  market  is  now  extremely  sensitive,  and  where  the  harvest 
fails  supplies  quickly  pour  in  by  rail  from  elsewhere.  Some 
of  the  railways  of  the  Presidency  were  primarily  constructed 
in  order  that  their  influence  might  in  this  way  check  the  worst 
effects  of  any  failure  of  rain. 

While  the  railways  thus  sometimes  enable  the  ryots  of 
fortunate  Districts  to  sell  at  a  good  profit  the  surplus  grain 
which  would  otherwise  glut  the  market,  they  also  operate 
to  equalize  rates  so  that  the  exceedingly  high  prices  which 
made  fortunes  in  special  localities  in  days  gone  by  are  now 
unknown.  They  probably,  also,  have  checked  the  former 
habit  of  storing  in  pits  the  unmarketable  surplus  grain  of 
the  fat  harvests  as  a  reserve  against  the  lean  years  of  the 
future.  They  have  greatly  lowered  the  cost  in  the  inland 
Ihstncts  of  all  foreign  articles  imported  at  the  seaports, 
and  of  the  salt  which  is  made  in  the  various  factories  along 
the  coast.  The  great  temples  have  profited  by  the  railways, 
attendance  at  festivals  being  usually  much  larger  than  in 
the  dayi  when  the  long  journey  had  to  be  performed  painfully 
on  foot. 

The  roads  of  the  Presidency  are  almost  all  maintained  by  Roads, 
the  IHorict  hoards.     A  few  which  traverse  hills,  and  so  require 
professional  care,  are  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Public 
VY<*ks.     Statistics  are  appended  : — 


1         DutfKt  board  r**4* 

Df.W   rx>*fc. 

— 

1     M.ftt*** 

<  Mi  «rf  mp-k*i+ 

St****       Cmmtfwtkmp 

I 

ft* 

i        **- 

1*91   .     . 

|       JO.IOO 

11,07.000 

470         i.j  1,000 

1901 

,   "•:<» 

M.*4*coo 

foo             1.37,000 

l*>J    . 

|     fj.  100          t6.ia,ooe 

foo             J,o6.ooo 

The  chief  lines  of  through  communication  are  the  northern 
trunk  road  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  the  southern  to  the 
Travancore  frontier,  and  the  western  to  Calicut  l"hese 
and   many  of  the  other   main  lines  were  originally  aligned 
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in  accordance  with  military  needs.  The  construction  of 
feeder  roads  to  railways  is  a  point  which  now  receives  much 
attention.  The  railways  have  indeed  in  some  Districts  changed 
the  whole  course  of  the  old  trade  routes,  roads  on  which 
there  was  once  heavy  traffic  being  now  almost  deserted.  The 
bullock-carts  are  of  an  unusually  good  pattern*  having  strong 
spoked  wheels  five  feet  in  diameter  fitted  with  iron  tires.  The 
tread  of  these  last  is,  however,  so  narrow  that  they  quickly 
cut  up  a  soft  road.  Passenger  traffic  on  frequented  routes 
is  conducted  in  light  two-wheel  covered  carts  with  springs, 
known  asja/Aas,  which  are  drawn  by  the  small  but  hardy  pony 
of  the  country. 

Tramways.  The  only  public  tramway  at  present  running  is  the  electric 
system  in  Madras  City.  This  is  9  miles  in  length,  works 
on  the  overhead  trolly  method,  was  purchased  by  the  present 
company  from  the  original  proprietors  for  Rs.  1 2,96,000,  earns 
over  4  per  cent  on  its  capital,  and  carries  annually  six  millions 
of  passengers. 

The  chief  navigable  waterways  in  the  Presidency  are  the 
canals  in  the  deltas  of  the  Godavari  {493  miles)  and  the  Ktstna 
(307  miles),  and  the  Buckingham  Canal  (262  miles),  AU 
these  are  connected,  and  thus  place  Madras  City  in  direct 
communication  by  water  with  the  deltas.  The  delta  canals 
were  primarily  designed  as  irrigation  works,  and  are  closed 
for  from  one  to  three  months  every  year  for  repairs.  The 
annual  traffic  carried  by  them  amounts  to  15  million  tons. 
The  cost  of  construction  of  the  Buckingham  Canal  was  90 
lakhs  j  and  though  it  carries  1 2  \  million  tons  of  traffic  annually 
its  working  results  in  a  deficit,  the  expenses  being  Rs.  91,000 
and  the  receipts  Rs.  71,000. 

Steam  On  the  Godavari  canals  there  are  four  Government  steamers! 

navigation.  an(j  on  tjTOse  \n  tfoc  Kistna  delta  three,  Along  the  coast  the 
boats  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  touch 
periodically  at  Madras  and  other  ports,  and  also  run  to 
Bombay,  Colombo,  Calcutta,  and  Rangoon. 

Except  on  the  canals  already  mentioned,  on  the  Godavari 
river,  and  on  the  rivers  and  backwaters  of  the  West  CoMt, 
there  is  little  inland  navigation.  On  a  few  of  the  rivers 
coracles  or  circular  boats  made  of  hides  stretched  over  * 
framework  of  bamboo  are  used  for  local  traffic  or  at  ferries, 
The  Presidency  and  its  Feudatory  States  (except  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  which  have  postal  arrangements  of  their  own)  form 
Cixirg,  Mysore,  and  a  few  post  offices  in  H>dcrab4d  a 
Postal  Circle  in  charge  of  the  Postmaster-General  o 
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The  figures  in  Table  VIII  at  the  end  of  this  article  show  the 
marked  advance  in  postal  business  which  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years. 

The  causes  of  famine  in  India  and  the  policy  and  methods  Famine, 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  combating  it  are  described  T"*  ^^ 
in  chapter  x  of  Volume  III  of  this  Gazetteer.  In  the  Madras  immaae. 
Presidency  the  only  considerable  tracts  immune  from  the 
scourge  are  the  West  Coast — where,  thanks  to  the  Western 
Chits,  the  rain  seldom  or  never  fails— and  the  deltas  and 
cHher  areas  which  are  irrigated  by  the  great  rivers  which  rise 
in  that  range.  The  relative  importance  to  the  cultivator  of 
the  two  chief  rain-bearing  currents — the  south-west  and  the 
north-east  monsoons— differs  in  different  areas  according  to 
agricultural  practice.  In  the  Deccan,  for  example,  it  is  the 
custom  to  sow  the  greater  part  of  the  food-grains  on  'dry' 
land  with  the  light  rains  of  the  former,  and  if  this  fails  twice 
in  succession  scarcity  is  certain.  In  the  south,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  food -crops  are  largely  grown  on  '  wet '  land  with 
water  from  artificial  reservoirs  which  should  be  filled  by  the 
north  east  monsoon,  it  is  the  failure  of  this  latter  current  which 
is  most  keenly  felt 

Of  the  earlier  scarcities  in  Southern  India  there  is  little  Early 
exact  information.  The  records  of  the  Madura  Jesuit  Mission 
contain  accounts  of  famines  which  occurred  in  1648,  1659-62, 
1677,  and  1709  20.  In  1633  the  Masulipatam  factors  wrote 
home  that  '  the  living  were  eating  up  the  dead,  and  men  durst 
scarcely  travel  in  the  country  for  fear  they  should  be  killed 
and  eaten.'  In  1647  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  St.  (George  were 
feeding  on  carrion  beef  begged  from  the  neighbouring  Musal- 
min  camp,  and  were  sending  piteous  appeals  for  provisions 
to  Masulipatam.  Between  1729  and  1733  a  famine  following 
fierststent  neglect  of  the  irrigation  tanks  drove  prices  up  three- 
fc4d  In  1782  3  Haidar  Alfs  devastations  produced  severe 
di%trems  in  Madras  City,  and  for  several  weeks  1,200  to  1,500 
drad  bodies  were  daily  collected  in  the  streets  and  buried  in 
great  trenches  outside  the  town. 

Other  famines  and  scarcities  occurred  during  the  years,  and  Usst 
were  worst  m  the  Districts,  set  out  below  ■ :—  iVd*"" 

1791-2.  Ganjam,  Vuagapatam,  and  Masulipatam.  t0^i* 

1806  7.  Ncllore,  North  Arcot,  and  (liingleput,  and  leas  r 
severely  in  the  Deccan  Districts  and  South  Arcot. 

1  f  «*  partkalaf*  of  taos*  prior  to  itof  t  sst  Mr.  D*Jy«tTt  ommvmkIm 
00  is*  immtm  of  taat  yasr.  For  tac  otosw,  oova  to  cast  of  laai  7,  tot 
is*  tU}*rt»  of  tat  fassaai  Cwjsmssm  of  itSo  sad  1*0*. 
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1823-4.  Deccan  Districts,  Vizagapatam,  Guntur,  Nellore, 
North  and  South  Arcot,  Madras,  and  Salem. 

1832-4.  ('  The  Guntur  Famine')  Guntur,  Nellore,  Masuli- 
patam,  Cuddapah,  Bellary,  and  North  Arcot 

1^53-4.  Bellary. 

1865-6.  Ganjam,  Bellary,  North  Arcot,  and  Madura, 

1S76-8.  ('The  Great  Famine1)  Deccan  Districts,  Nellore, 

Chingleput,  Salem,  and  Coimbatore. 
1884-5.  Bellary  and  Anantapur. 
1888-9.  Ganjam. 
1 89 1 -2.  Deccan    Districts,    Nellore,    Chingleput,    North 

Arcot,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  and  Tinnevelly. 
1896-7.  Deccan  Districts,  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  and  part 

of  Godavari. 
1 899- 1 900.  Deccan  Districts  and  the  parts  of  Kistna  and 

Nellore  adjoining  them. 
1 901.       Parts  of  Cuddapah,  Anantapur,  Chingleput,  and 
North  Arcot 
The  list  shows  that  the  four  Deccan  Districts — Cuddapah, 
Kurnool,  Bellary,  and  Anantapur— where  the  rainfall  is  light, 
the  soil  usually  infertile,  and  large  irrigation  works  are  few, 
have  suffered  more  consistently  than  any  others,  though  Nellore 
is  not  far  behind  them  in  this  melancholy  precedence. 

By  far  the  most  disastrous  of  all  these  visitations  were  the 
Guntur  famine  of  1832-4  and  the  great  famine  of  1876-8.  In 
the  former  it  was  calculated  that  of  the  500,000  people  in  the 
old  Guntur  District  150,000  died,  and  the  loss  of  revenue, 
excluding  the  sums  spent  upon  relief,  was  52  lakhs.  The  latter 
lasted  twenty-two  months,  affected  fourteen  of  the  twenty-one 
nets  of  the  Presidency,  is  calculated  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  3 \  millions  of  people,  and  cost  the  state  630  lakhs  in 
direct  expenditure  bcsft&N  191  lakhs  in  loss  of  revenue.  In 
one  week  in  September,  1877,  more  than  2 J  millions  wen 
receipt  of  relief,  of  whom  700,000  were  on  works.  Even  tn 
1901,  twenty-five  years  later,  the  population  of  Cuddapah  and 
Kurnool  continued  to  be  less  than  it  was  before  this  visitation. 
In  the  famine  of  1891-2  the  direct  expenditure  on  relief  and 
works  was  1 8  lakhs,  and  the  remissions  of  revenue  were  40  lakhs 
m  excess  of  the  normal.  In  the  famine  of  1896-7,  the  amount 
spent  on  relief  was  86  lakhs,  and  remissions  of  revenue  were 
granted  to  the  amount  of  24  lakhs. 

The  history  of  these  famines  is  the  history  of  progress  and 
improvement  effected  in  the  methods  of  fighting  them.  Relief 
works  were  first  opened  in  1 791-1.     In  1806-7  toc  principle  of 
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moderation  in  the  collection  of  land  revenue  during  scarcity 
was  laid  down.  After  that  date  the  Government  no  longer 
attempted  the  useless  and  dangerous  interference  with  the 
grain  market  which  had  previously  been  the  practice.  In 
1865  6  private  relief  made  its  first  organized  effort,  2$  lakhs 
being  subscribed  locally.  In  1876-8  the  railways  played  an 
important  part  in  the  distribution  of  grain  to  affected  tracts, 
attempts  were  made  to  insist  on  a  proper  testing  of  those  who 
applied  for  relief,  weavers  received  advances  to  be  repaid  in 
woven  cloth  instead  of  being  required  to  face  the  unaccustomed 
labour  of  the  ordinary  relief  works,  and  large  advances  were 
made  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and  the  repair  and  construction 
of  wells.  In  the  distress  of  1891-2  the  methods  of  relief  had 
tiec-ome  so  far  systematized  that,  excluding  cholera,  the  death- 
rate  was  not  much  in  excess  of  the  normal ;  and  even  in  the 
much  severer  famine  of  1896-7  the  Famine  Commission  of 
1H98  found  that  'the  loss  of  life  due  to  the  indirect  results  of 
privation  was  remarkably  small.'  In  this  last  distress  the  com- 
plicated machinery  necessary  to  the  system  of  relieving  weavers 
by  advances  was  so  greatly  improved  that  in  the  subsequent 
scarcities  of  1899-1000  and  1901  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  advances  made  were  recouped  by  the  sale  of  the  cloths 
woven,  and  the  com  of  relief  of  this  class  was  thus  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

As  long  as  the  people  continue  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  Protect!* 
land,  the  cultivation  of  which  itself  depends  upon  a  capricious  **—*** 
rainfall,  so  long  will  continuously  deficient  monsoons  result  in 
famine  ,  but  the  elaborate  system  of  agricultural  intelligence  in 
fort  t ,  ami  the  weekly  reports  of  rainfall  and  prices  and  of  the 
%utc  of  the  pasture,  crofts*  and  irrigation  supplies,  prevent 
adverse  seasons  from  taking  the  authorities  by  surprise ;  while 
the  rules  regarding  the  maintenance  of  lists  of  schemes  suited 
for  relief  works  and  the  codes  of  instruction  to  all  officers  con- 
<  erncd  ensure  that  they  shall  not  be  found  unprepared.  But 
r\t  n  though  these  safeguards  are  now  sufficient  to  prevent 
d«athft  from  actual  starvation,  ordinary  diseases  find  easy 
%»t<.rm  in  those  who  are  weakened  by  privation,  and  census 
tututics  clearly  show  that  distress  occasions  a  reduction  in  the 
birth  rate  by  its  effect  upon  the  reproductive  powers.  Human 
effort*  cannot  make  the  monsoons  less  irregular,  but  they  can 
prmitle  the  people  with  occupations  that  will  render  them  less 
at  tlie  mercy  of  this  irregularity  ;  and  the  strongest  protection 
against  famine  would  be  the  exploitation  by  private  capita]  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Presidency,  and  the  reduction  that 
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would  follow  in  the  present  overwhelming  preponder 
those  who  depend  directly  or  indirectly  for  their  daily 
upon  the  land. 

The  various  branches  of  the  administration  of  the  Preside 
are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  number  of  departments. 
is  usually  under  the  control  of  the  head  of  the  department,  to 
whom  are  entrusted  considerable  powers  of  independent  act 
Thus  the  head  of  the  Police  department  is  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police.  Heads  of  departments  correspond  with 
the  Government  through  the  Secretariat  This  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  branches,  controlled  by  different  secretaries,  each 
of  which  deals  with  the  work  of  certain  specified  departments. 
Finally,  each  branch  of  the  Secretariat  is  under  the  control  of 
one  of  the  three  Members  of  the  Government,  and  submits  for 
his  orders  all  questions  connected  with  the  matters  with  which 
it  deals.  In  this  way  executive  control  is  greatly  decentralized, 
while  ultimate  authority  is  exercised  through  a  branch  of  the 
Secretariat  and  by  a  Member  of  the  Government,  both  possess- 
ing special  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  each 
department 

The  three  Members  of  the  Government  are  the  Governor 
and  his  Council  of  two  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  They  constitute  the 
Local  Government,  in  which  is  vested  the  administration  of 
the  Presidency.  Though  each  of  them  has  charge  of  certain 
specified  departments  and  their  individual  orders  issue  as  those 
of  the  Governor-in-CounciV  certain  classes  of  subjects  and  all 
matters  of  importance  are  disposed  of  by  two  Members,  or  by 
the  whole  Council,  in  consultation. 

The  Secretariat  is  divided  into  the  following  branches: — 
Financial,  Poltii'.il,  Judicial,  Public,  Ecclesiastical,  Marine, 
and  Pension,  under  the  management  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government ;  Revenue,  under  the  Revenue  Secretary ;  Local, 
Municipal,  Educational,  and  Legislative,  under  a  third  secre- 
tary;  and  the  three  branches  of  Public  Works— Roads  and 
Buildings,  Irrigation,  and  Railway — each  under  a  secretary  of 
its  own. 

Legislative  and  Judicial  administration  are  referred  to  to 
more  detail  below.  Matters  connected  with  revenue  adminis- 
tration arc  especially  complex  and  heavy  ;  the  Government  is 
relieved  of  detailed  control  over  a  large  proportion  of  them  by 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  a  body  which  has  the  same  authority 
over  Collectors  and  other  revenue  officers  as  is  possessed  by 
Commissioners  of  Divisions  in  other  Provinces,      Letters  on 
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matters  relating  to  revenue  administration  are  usually  addressed 
to  the  Board  instead  of  to  the  Government  It  consists  of  four 
Members,  of  whom  two  usually  control  matters  connected 
directly  with  the  Land  Revenue  (including  Forests  and  imdms^ 
a  third  has  charge  of  Revenue  Settlement,  Land  Records  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  fourth  supervises  the  Salt,  Abkiri,  and 
Separate  (Customs,  Stamps,  Income  tax,  &c.)  Revenue.  The 
orders  of  each  Member  issue  as  those  of  the  whole  Board,  but 
matters  of  importance  are  decided  by  two,  three,  or  all  four  of 
the  Members  in  consultation.  The  Board  is  further  a  Court  of 
Wards,  with  legal  power  to  administer  landed  estates,  the  heirs 
or  proprietors  of  which  are  incapacitated  from  managing  them 
themselves. 

For  almost  all  purposes  the  unit  of  Provincial  administration  District*, 
is  the  District  or  Collectorate.  The  Presidency  is  divided  into 
twenty  two1  such  Districts,  statistical  particulars  for  each  of 
which  are  given  in  Table  I  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Excluding 
the  exceptional  cases  of  Madras  City,  the  Nllgiris,  and  Anjengo, 
a  IHfttnct  contains  on  an  average  7,000  square  miles  and 
i,H;<j,ooo  inhabitants.  The  chief  executive  and  magisterial 
officer  in  each  is  called  the  Collector  and  Magistrate,  while  the 
chief  judicial  officer  is  the  District  and  Sessions  Judge.  The 
|iowrrs  and  duties  of  the  Collector- Magistrate  embrace  almost 
every  subject  which  conies  within  the  functions  of  a  civilized 
government ;  and  he  is  not  only,  as  his  title  implies,  responsible 
f«*r  the  collection  of  revenue  from  the  land,  the  customs,  the 
salt  and  etc  isc  monopolies,  &c,  &c,  and  for  the  supervision  of 
the  magistrates  within  his  charge,  but  he  has  also  to  control  the 
working  of  the  various  departments  which  deal  with  forests, 
irrigation,  police,  jails,  education,  sanitation,  hospitals,  vaccina- 
tion, riMils  and  so  forth. 

Kach  lhitrict  is  arranged  into  three  or  four  subdivisions,  TMmku 
under  the  immediate  charge,  subject  to  the  Collector's  control, 
of  %\\\  isional  oftk  er%,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Deputy-Collectors 
ret  rutted  in  India ;  and  these  are  again  divided  into  taluks  in 
charge  of  native  /aAsi/dJrs,  assisted,  when  the  wt*k  is  specially 
heavy,  by  deputy  taAsiUan.  Taluks  are  the  units  of  District 
administration,  ju*t  as  Ihstricts  are  those  of  Provincial  admtnis 
tr*t  t<  «i  They  arc  divided  into  Jfrkas,  in  each  of  which  a  revenue 
in«{>r<  tor  1%  in  immediate  charge  of  the  details  of  revenue  work. 
'I  he  ultimate  unit  for  all  fucal  and  administratis c  purpose*  is 
the  village.     Each  of  these  has  a  headman,  who  is  responsible 

1  A*  almdv  ttaud  oa  pagf*  t-J,  tatt  mssbcr  has  ftccatly  bt«a  emiaed 
la  a*. 
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for  the  due  collection  of  the  revenue  and  possesses  petty  judicial 
powers  ;  an  accountant,  who  maintains  its  records  ;  and  a  vary- 
ing  number  of  menial  servants  under  the  orders  of  these  two 
officers.  Succession  to  all  village  offices  is  usually  hereditary, 
and  the  powers  and  duties  of  their  incumbents  have  undi 
but  little  change  since  the  earliest  days  of  which  history 
any  account  There  are  84  subdivisions,  231  taluks,  and  657 
firkas  in  the  Presidency.  The  average  area  and  population  of 
a  subdivision  are  1*687  square  miles  and  454,752  inhabitants, 
and  of  a  taluk  613  square  miles  and  165,364  inhabitants. 
The  total  number  of  villages  is  about  55,000. 

The  staff  of  each  District*  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
includes  (in  addition  to  the  Collector,  the  Judge,  and  the 
divisional  officers),  an  Executive  Engineer,  a  District  Forest 
officer,  a  District  Medical  and  Sanitary  officer,  and  a  Super- 
intendent of  police,  all  of  whom  are  generally  Europeans.  They 
are  immediately  subordinate  to  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments to  which  they  belong,  and  assist  the  Collector  in  the 
administration  of  these  departments.  There  is  further  a  Local 
Fund  Engineer  (see  Local  and  Municipal  Government,  p. 
who  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  roads,  bridges,  and 
public  buildings  of  the  District. 

Five  Native  States  have  direct  political  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Madras.  These  are  Travaxcore,  Coci 
Pudukkottai,  Banganapaixe,  and  Sandur.  Their 
population  are  given  in  Table  I.  The  Maharaja  of  Travaro 
and  the  Rajas  of  Cochin  and  Pudukkottai  are  entitled  to 
salutes  of  nineteen,  seventeen,  and  eleven  guns  respectively. 
All  three  maintain  a  limited  number  of  troops.  Travaneore 
and  Cochin  have  their  own  postal  services,  The  former  also 
mints  its  own  coinage. 

Travaneore  and  Cochin  were  recognised  principalities  before 
the  British  were  supreme  in  the  South,  and  arc  held  under 
treat  originally  with  the  Company.     Possession  of  the 

other  three  States  has  been  confirmed  by  grants.  Pudukkottai 
was  given  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Raja  in  return  for 
services  to  the  British  in  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Banganapalic  was  a  feudal  estate  at  the  time  when  it  was  ceded 
by  the  Nizam  to  the  Com|>any,  and  its  position  was  continued 
Sandur  was  originally  feudatory  to  the  Marathas,  and  its  chief 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  State  in  consideration  of  his  family's 
long  possession.  The  treaties  require  Travaneore  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  8  lakhs  and  Cochin  a  tribute  of  2  lakhs.  Travaneore 
and  Cochin  lie  next  one  another  on  the  west  coast,  and  aflairs 
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in  them  are  controlled  by  the  Madras  Government  through 
a  British  Resident  for  both.  Pudukkottai  lies  south  of  Trichi- 
nopoly  District,  while  Banganapalle  and  Sandur  are  in  the 
Dcccan.  The  Government  Political  Agent  in  each  of  these 
three  States  is  the  Collector  of  the  adjoining  District :  namely, 
Trichinopoly,  Kurnool,  and  Bellary.  The  previous  approval 
of  the  Madras  Government  is  obtained  by  all  five  States  to  any 
legislation  or  legal  regulation  they  propose  to  enact  or  adopt ; 
the  Resident  in  Travancore  and  Cochin  and  the  three  Political 
Agents  are  kept  informed  of,  and  invited  to  advise  regarding, 
all  matters  of  importance  arising  within  them  ;  and  each  State 
makes  an  annual  report  upon  all  branches  of  its  administration, 
which  i&  forwarded  to  the  Resident  (or  the  Political  Agent) 
and  by  him  submitted  to  the  Government  with  his  remarks 
and  suggestions. 

The  laws  in  force  in  the  Presidency  comprise  such  of  the  The  local 
enactments  of  Parliament  and  of  the  (k>vernor-General-in-  rfficn  ** 
Council  as  apply  to  it,  those  of  the  local  Regulations  made 
prior  to  1834  which  are  still  unrepealed,  and  the  measures 
passed  from  time  to  time  by  the  local  legislative  Council. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Councils  Acts,  1861  and 
i8<>2,  this  Council  consists  of  the  three  members  of  the 
Eictutive  Council  already  mentioned,  the  Advocate-General, 
and  not  lc*%  than  eight  nor  more  than  twenty  additional  members 
nominated  by  the  (kwcrnor.  Regulations  made  under  the 
Indian  <  ouncils  Act,  1 892,  provide  that  of  these  twenty  members 
not  more  than  nine  shall  lie  officials,  and  that  of  the  remaining 
eleven  scat*  thus  reserved  for  non-officials  nominations  shall  be 
made  by  the  Governor  to  seven  on  the  recommendation  of  (a) 
the  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Madras,  (4)  the  Senate  of  the 
L'mvrTMty,  (7)  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (/)  the  Munici- 
palities and  (<)  the  District  Boards  of  the  northern  Districts, 
and  (  / ' )  the  Municipalities  and  (/)  the  Ihstrict  Boards  of  the 
southern  Ihstruts.  These  regulations  further  provide  that  to 
the  remaining  four  scats  the  Governor  may  nominate  non- 
orrkuls  tn  such  manner  as  shall  in  his  opinion  secure  a  fair 
rci*c*cntat>on  of  the  different  classes  of  the  community,  and 
that  one  of  them  shall  ordinarily  be  held  by  a  tammdar  paying 
to  <  Hivemment  an  annual  land  tax  of  not  less  than  Rs,  20,000. 
Subject  to  certain  rules  and  restrictions,  the  member*  of  the 
Initiative  Council  may  jhjI  interpellations  to  the  Government 
u% arding  matter?  under  its  control,  and  may  discuss  the  annual 
financial  statement  Acts  passed  by  this  Council  require  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  and  also  of  the  Governor-General, 
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and  even  if  so  approved  are  subject  to  disallowance  by  the 
Crown. 

The  more  important  of  the  Acts  passed  by  the  local  Legis- 
lative Council  during  the  past  twenty  years  are  the  Forest  Act 
(V  of  1882),  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  forest  policy 
of  the  Presidency ;  the  three  Acts  which  control  Local  and 
Municipal  Government,  namely,  the  District  Municipalities 
Act  (IV  of  1884),  the  Local  Boards  Act  (V  of  1884),  with  the 
subsequent  Acts  amending  them,  and  the  Madras  City  Municipal 
Act,  1904  ;  the  Abkari  Act  (I  of  1886)  and  the  Salt  Act  (I 
1889),  which  are  the  basis  of  the  present  policy  in  these  two 
branches  of  the  administration ;  the  Madras  Court  of  Ward* 
Act,  1902  ;  and  the  Madras  Impartible  Estates  Act,  1904. 

Civil  justice  is  administered  in  Madras  City  by  three  civil 
courts :  namely,  the  Small  Cause  Court  with  jurisdiction  b 
suits  up  to  Rs.  2,000  in  value,  the  City  Civil  Court  with  juris- 
diction up  to  Rs.  2,500  in  suits  which  are  not  cognizable  by 
the  Small  Cause  Court,  and  the  High  Court  The  High  Court, 
consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  Puisne  Judges  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  has  original  jurisdiction  over  all  suits  arising 
within  Madras  City  except  those  which  are  less  than  Rs.  too 
in  value  and  are  triable  by  the  Small  Cause  Court ;  powers  of 
appeal  and  control  over  all  courts  within  the  Presidency ;  and, 
under  its  letters  patent,  insolvency,  testamentary,  admiralty, 
and  matrimonial  jurisdiction* 

Outside  Madras  City  the  civil  courts  are  of  five  classes : 
namely,  Village,  Revenue,  District  Munsifs1,  Subordinate 
Judges',  and  District  Courts.  The  ordinary  courts  have,  how* 
ever,  no  jurisdiction  in  the  Agency  tracts  in  the  three  northern 
Districts,  judicial  functions  in  these  being  exercised  by  the 
Revenue  officers,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court  frorn 
decrees  in  original  suits  passed  by  the  Agent  to  the  Governor, 
to  certain  powers  of  revision  by  the  same  tribunal,  and  to  ulti- 
mate appeal  to  the  Governor-in-Council. 

Milage  Courts  are  presided  over  either  by  village  headmen 
or  by  benches  of  village  elders,  and  ordinarily  have  jurisdiction 
up  to  Rs.  20 ;  their  decrees  are  subject  to  revision  In 
Munsifs.  Revenue  Courts  are  held  by  divisional  officers  to  try 
summarily  questions  regarding  agricultural  tenancy  in  pro- 
tary  landed  estates,  and  an  appeal  from  their  decisions  lies 
to  the  District  Court  and  ultimately  to  the  High  Court.  In 
1904  first  appeals  were  filed  against  30  per  cent  of  1 
appealable  decrees,  51  per  cent,  of  which  were  successful. 
District  Munsifs  hear  the  majority  of  the  suits  in  the  Diatr  1 
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They  have  ordinary  jurisdiction  up  to  Rs.  2,500  and  Small 
Cause  jurisdiction  up  to  Rs.  50,  or,  if  specially  so  empowered, 
up  to  Rs.  20a  Appeals  from  their  decisions  lie  to  the  District 
Courts.  In  1904  appeals  were  preferred  in  the  case  of  ia  per 
cent  of  their  appealable  decrees,  of  which  37  per  cent  were 
allowed  Subordinate  Judges  are  practically  assistants  to  the 
District  Judges.  They  are  appointed  where  the  District  Courts 
are  heavily  worked,  have  jurisdiction  to  the  same  amount 
as  I>istrict  Judges,  and  usually  try  such  suits  and  appeals 
as  these  judges  may  transfer  to  their  files,  or  are  specially 
empowered  to  hear  appeals  from  certain  of  the  Munsifs'  Courts. 
They  also  have  Small  Cause  jurisdiction  up  to  Rs.  500. 
District  Munsifs  and  Subordinate  Judges  are  nearly  all  natives 
of  the  country. 

There  is  a  District  Court  in  every  District  except  Anantapur 
and  the  Nllgiris  (which  are  subject  to  the  District  Courts  of 
Bcllary  and  Coimhatore  respectively),  and  in  Malabar  there  arc 
two.  They  are  usually  presided  over  by  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  have  original  jurisdiction  in  suits  above 
Rs.  2,500  in  value  and  appellate  powers  in  suits  up  to  Rs.  5,000, 
appeals  in  cases  above  this  value  lying  to  the  High  Court  In 
certain  oases  an  appeal  from  the  High  Court's  original  and 
appellate  orders  lies  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  District  Judges  have  general  control,  subject  to  rules 
prescribed  by  the  High  Court,  over  courts  of  all  grades  within 
the  District 

In  1904,  including  Agency  Courts,  there  were  5,236  Village,  Stmtfatks  of 
63  Revenue,  142  District  Munsifs',  24  Subordinate  Judges',  ^JST* 
and  is  IHstrict  Courts.  Table  IX  at  the  end  of  this  article 
gives  particulars  of  the  suits  tried  by  them  and  by  the  courts 
m  Madras  City  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Litigation  varies 
in  amount  directly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The 
richer  Districts  contribute  a  larger  share  of  the  total  than  the 
poorer  ones,  and  this  total  increases  when  the  seasons  are 
favourable  and  money  is  plentiful 

Criminal  justice  is  administered  by  courts  of  various  powers.  Tbt 
Offences  under  the  Penal  Code  are  classified  according  to  their  T1**^ 
gravity  as  Sessions  cases,  or  as  triable  by  (a)  a  first-class,  crimim! 
(h  a  second<lass,  or  (s)  any  magistrate.    Sessions  cases  include  cooru. 
all  the  graver  forms  of  crime.     They  are  first  inquired  into  by 
a  magistrate  and  then,  if  a  prima  facie  case  is  made  out,  are 
committed  for  trial  to  a  Court  of  Session.     First  class  magis- 
trates can  award  imprisonment  lor  two  years  and  a  fine  up 
to  Ks.  1,000,  and  also  sentences  0/  whipping;   sccond<Uss 
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magistrates,  imprisonment  for  six  months  and  a  fine  of  Rs. : 
and  also   whipping  when   specially   empowered;    and    thin 
class  magistrates,  imprisonment  for  one  month  and  a  fine  of 
Rs.  50. 

In  Madras  City,  the  four  Presidency  Magistrates  have  1 
class  powers  subject  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court,  and  the 
High  Court  is  the  Court  of  Session. 

Outside  Madras  City  there  are  Village,  Bench,  Cantonment, 
Special,  Subordinate,  Subdi visional,  and  District  Magistrates, 
and  Sessions  Judges.  Village  magistrates  are  the  village  head- 
men, who  under  special  enactments  have  power  to  try  petty 
cases  of  abuse,  assault,  and  theft,  and  to  imprison  for  twelve 
hours  or  to  put  offenders  of  the  lower  classes  into  the  stocks 
for  six  hours.  The  Cantonment  Magistrates  are  usually  Station 
Staff  officers  who  have  third-class  powers  within  the  limits 
of  their  cantonment,  but  at  St  Thomas's  Mount  there  is 
a  whole-time  Cantonment  Magistrate  with  first-class  powers. 
Benches  of  Honorary  Magistrates,  presided  over  by  an  official 
Subordinate  Magistrate  and  usually  possessing  second-class 
powers,  have  been  constituted  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  to 
try  offences  against  certain  local  and  municipal  laws.  Special 
Magistrates  are  generally  officials  of  executive  departments  who 
have  been  invested  with  powers  (usually  third-class)  for  the 
trial  of  cases  of  similar  kinds  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns. 
The  Subordinate  Magistrates  are  officials  with  either  second 
or  third  class  powers,  and  they  hear  the  bulk  of  the  minor 
cases  in  the  Districts.  There  is  usually  one  of  them  at  the 
head -quarters  of  each  taluk*  Tahsiiddrs  have  second-class 
powers  tx  officio^  and  in  the  smaller  taluks  they  exercise 
as  well  as  their  revenue  powers.  Elsewhere  separate  Sub-n 
trates  are  appointed  to  relieve  them  of  the  duty  of  he 
criminal  cases.  Deputy-taksi/dars  are  generally  Subordir 
Magistrates  within  their  charges.  All  these,  except  Canton- 
ment Magistrates,  are  usually  natives  of  the  country.  The 
Subdivisional  Magistrates  are  the  divisional  officers.  They 
usually  have  first-class  powers,  and  appeals  from  the  Sub- 
ordinate  Magistrates  within  their  charges  lie  to  them.  They 
are  also,  if  Europeans,  usually  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  as 
such  are  the  lowest  courts  which  can  try  a  European  British 
subject.  District  Magistrates  have  similarly  first-class 
and  are  Justices  of  the  Peace,  They  do  little  actual 
work,  but  exercise  control  over  all  the  subordinate  crii) 
courts  within  their  Districts. 

The  Sessions  Judges  are  the  same  persons  as  the  District 
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Judges.  There  are  thus,  as  before,  one  in  every  District  ex- 
crpt  Anantapur  and  the  Nllgiris,  and  two  in  Malabar.  Where 
the  work  is  unusually  heavy,  Additional  and  Assistant  Sessions 
Judge*  are  appointed.  In  the  Agency  tracts  Collectors  have 
the  fiowers  of  Sessions  Judges.  Sessions  Courts  try  sessions 
civ>  committed  to  them  and  have  power,  subject  to  appeal 
t<>  the  High  Court,  to  pass  the  maximum  sentences  allowed 
by  the  l'enal  Code,  except  that  sentences  of  death  require 
thr  confirmation  of  the  High  Court  Sessions  trials  are  heard 
c;th«-r  by  a  jury  or  with  the  aid  of  assessors.  In  the  Agency 
trmt\  mherc  the  jury  system  is  not  in  force,  the  latter  pro- 
t -it lure  \s  always  adopted.  Sessions  Courts  have  also  appellate 
l»>wrrs  cner  the  orders  of  the  first-class  magistrates  within  the 
lhstrut. 

In  11*04  there  were  4,370  Village,  58  Bench,  4  Cantonment,  Statistics  of 
47  Special,  471  Subordinate,  91  Subdivisions!,  and  21  District  ^JJJJ^^ 
Magistrate*,  and  (including  Additional  and  Assistant  Sessions  cases. 
Judk'rw  22  Sessions  Judges.     Eight  per  cent  of  the  persons 
com* ted   by  subordinate  courts  filed  appeals  to  first-class 
ma^tratev  38  j>er  cent  of  them  being  successful ;  and  26 
j <r  cent  of  those  sentenced  by  first-class  magistrates  appealed 
v*  .sc*Mon*  Courts,  29  per  cent  of  them  securing  a  reversal 
*4  their   0 •mictions.     Statistics  of  the  persons  tried  by  all 
0>c  omits  of  the    Presidency  taken   together  are  shown  in 
laUt    IX  at  the  end  of  this  article.     Unfavourable  seasons 
u%uuiJy  firodure  an  increase  of  crime. 

I'nder  the  Indian  Registration  Act  (III  of  1877)  certain  Registration. 
•  latv%  ,,(  dixuments  must  be  registered  to  obtain  validity 
in  a  <««'.:rt  of  law.  Registration  of  others  is  not  compulsory, 
but  the  law  firovidcs  that  priority  in  effect  will  be  given  to 
a  rr£:s:crcd  document  over  one  that  is  unregistered.  Offices 
l.a\r  U. n  cMabiuhed  all  over  the  Presidency  in  which  docu- 
n,«  n\%  aic  repttercd,  the  operation  consisting  in  copying  them 
a:  Ir-rvth  ami  indexing  them  in  a  specified  manner.  The 
•:»  .rr*  shom  n  tx-Unr  give  the  offices  open  and  the  documents 
?<-»;*!<  red  in  them  in  recent  years,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
}*«  :  >  are  availing  themselves  in  increasing  numbers  of  the 
vaicv  laid  thus  |irovided  :— 
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Finance.  The  financial  system  under  the  rulers  who  were  the  imme- 
Systems  fame  predecessors  of  the  Company  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Presidency,  the  Subahdar  of  the  Decean  and  his  subordinate 
the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  was  probably  in  practice  the  worst  that 
the  country  had  ever  known.  Its  principles  and  the  sources 
upon  which  its  revenue  depended  were  much  the  same  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings  from  whom  the  Musal- 
mans  had  taken  the  country ;  and,  as  is  shown  by  inscriptions 
recently  deciphered,  the  Vijayanagar  rulers,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  had  followed  in  many  points  the  system  originated 
as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century  by  the  ancient  Cholas. 
Under  Vijayanagar,  the  country  was  divided  into  provinces 
in  the  charge  of  governors,  who  were  bound  to  provide  a  fixed 
contribution  to  the  royal  exchequer,  maintain  a  certain  number 
of  troops,  and  police  their  charges.  Any  revenue  which  re- 
mained after  these  duties  had  been  fulfilled  remained  with 
the  provincial  governor.  This  system  of  sub-renting  the 
collection  of  the  state  demand  persisted  in  varying  forms 
for  centuries  afterwards,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  continues 
even  to  the  present  time. 

All  history  (and  notably  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits  of  those 
days)  shows  that  under  Vijayanagar,  and  still  more  under 
the  Naik  dynasty  of  Madura  and  the  Marathas  of  Tanjorc 
(who  held  much  of  the  country  between  the  fall  of  Vijayanagar 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  Mu sal  man  dominion),  and  most 
of  all  under  the  Mu  sal  mans  themselves,  the  collection  of  the 
various  items  of  revenue  was  accompanied  by  merciless  oppres- 
sion of  the  common  people. 

Under  the  Musalmans  the  right  of  collection  was  farmed 
out  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  invariably  extorted  far  more 
than  his  dues.  The  chief  item  of  revenue  was  the  land  imcw 
ment ;  and  though  in  theory  the  state  dues  were  usually 
one  half  of  the  gross  produce  paid  in  kind  plus  the  fees  due 
to  the  village  officers  (in  itself  an  excessive  demand),  in  practice 
almost  the  whole  crop  was  often  seized,  the  cultivators  being 
left  only  with  what  they  could  conceal  or  make  away  with. 
The  farmers  of  the  land  customs  (another  considerable  item 
of  revenue)  established  stations,  often  at  intervals  of  only 
ten  miles,  along  the  roads,  and  exacted  dues  on  all  merchandise, 
even  on  grain,  on  any  principles  they  chose.  Duties  were 
collected  on  salt  and  on  imports  and  exports ;  the  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  betel  was  leased 
out  ;  and  taxes  were  levied  on  every  kind  of  trade,  craft,  and 
profession,  and  even  sometimes  on  mere  labourers.     In  each 
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of  these  cases  the  unscrupulous  renters  wrung  every  anna 
possible  from  those  who  were  placed  in  their  power. 

A  general  history  of  the  finances  of  India  since  the  British  The  be* 
occupation  has  been  given  in  chap,  vi  of  Vol.  IV  of  this  $£jj!jj2£a 
Gauttttr.     Madras  participated  in  Lord  Mayo's  decentralixa-  finance, 
tion  scheme  of  1870,  by  which  the  expenditure  under  certain 
heads  was  for  the  first  time  left   to  the  control  of  Local 
(Governments  and  met  by  a  fixed  grant  from  Imperial  funds ; 
but  Sir  John  Strachey's  extension  of  that  system  in  1877  was 
not  at  once  introduced  into  the  Presidency,  as  its  resources 
had  been  too  severely  strained  by  the  great  famine  of  that 
year.    The  pressure  was,  however,  only  temporary,  and  in 
the  decade  1871-82  the  Provincial  revenues — leaving  out  of 
amount  the  enhanced  grants  from  Imperial  funds — increased 
by  21   lakhs. 

In  the  Provincial  contract  made  in  1882*3,  *h*  receipts  The 
from  certain  departments,  the  management  of  which  was  more  **j*°**l 
particularly  under  the  control  of  the  I>ocal  Government,  namely,  18*3-7. 
Excise,  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamps,  Registration,  and  Forests,  were 
divided  equally  between  Imperial  and  Provincial  funds.  The 
income  from  Ijuid  Revenue,  Customs,  and  Salt  was  reserved 
for  Imperial,  and  the  expenditure  on  I-and  Revenue  and 
General  Administration  was  debited  to  Provincial  funds. 
I  Hiring  the  currency  of  the  contract  the  receipts  from  the 
head*  thus  equally  divided  increased  greatly.  Excise  profited 
from  the  reorganization  of  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  Assessed  Taxes  from  the  introduction  of  the  Income-tax 
Art  ;  Sumps  from  changes  in  the  system  of  payment  for 
routes  ;  Registration  from  the  extension  of  the  department ; 
and  Forests  from  the  development  of  the  policy  of  conservation 
inaugurated  by  the  Forest  Act  of  1882.  This  last  item  was 
eventually  made  over  entirely  to  Provincial,  instead  of  being 
dmded.  (>n  the  other  hand,  improvements  in  administration 
enhanced  the  eipenditure  under  1-and  Revenue,  and  famine 
ocrauooed  a  large  outlay. 

In  the  contract  of  1887-91  one-fourth  of  the  receipts  from  1887-91. 
IjuvI  Revenue  and  three-fourths  of  those  from  Stamps  were 
apfjoftioncd  to  Provincial  funds.  Excise  revenue  had  greatly 
e*  |»*ndedf  to  the  considerable  benefit  of  Provincial  funds  ;  and 
thrcr  friurtht  of  it,  instead  of  one-half  as  before,  was  now  made 
o*cr  to  Imperial  funds.  During  the  course  of  the  contract 
it  still  further  increased.  Forests  and  Registration  also  con- 
tinued to  bring  in  a  large  revenue.  Expenditure  advanced 
under  the  heads  Law  and  Justice  and  Police,  in  consequence 
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of  improvements  in  administration  ;  under  Irrigation  and  Civil 
Public  Works,  owing  to  greater  activity  in  those  departments ; 
and  under  Famine,  on  account  of  the  distress  of  189 1-2. 

1892-7.  In  the  third  contract  (1892-7)  the  growing  item  of  Forest 

revenue,  which  had  previously  been  Provincial,  was  equally 
divided  between  Imperial  and  Provincial  funds,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  Salt  receipts  was  now  apportioned  to  the  latter.  During 
this  period  the  recovery  in  the  seasons  and  the  resettlement 
of  certain  Districts  enhanced  the  receipts  under  Land  Revenue, 
but  the  rise  was  largely  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in 
the  pay  of  the  revenue  inspectors  and  other  administrative 
improvements.  The  extension  of  the  tree-tax  system  (see  under 
Miscellaneous  Revenue,  p.  105)  and  an  enhancement  of  the 
rate  of  excise  duty  resulted  in  still  further  advances  under 
Excise.  On  the  other  hand,  expenditure  under  Law  sod 
Justice  rose  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  stationary 
Sub-magistrates  to  relieve  the  overworked  taksiidtin,  the 
regrading  of  the  District  Munsifs,  and  other  improvements ; 
the  charges  under  Forests,  Police,  Education,  and  Medical 
were  similarly  increased  by  the  reorganization  or  strengthening 
of  these  departments  ;  and  the  outlay  under  Irrigation  and 
I  Public  Works  was  again  enhanced  by  more  than  norma) 
expenditure  on  these  two  items. 

1897-1904,      In  the  contract  which  began  in  1897  only  minor  changes 
were  made  in  the  existing  apportionment  of  the  various  1: 
of  revenue  between  Imperial  and  Provincial  funds. 

Land  Revenue  declined  owing  to  the  famine  of  1897  and 
the  remissions  necessitated  by  the  scarcity  of  1901,  while 
expenditure  under  this  head  rose  owing  to  the  outlay  on 
relief  works,  the  reorganization  of  the  tahsildarf  establish- 
ments, and  the  expansion  of  survey  operations.  Excise  re- 
ceipts suffered  in  consequence  of  bad  seasons  and  plague, 
and  the  latter  occasioned  increased  outlay  under  Medical 
During  the  five  years  ending  1901-2  plague  measures  cost 
1 1  lakhs,  and  the  Government  of  India  made  special  grants 
to  l*rovincial  funds  to  meet  part  of  this  expenditure.  The 
tstration  receipts  once  more  advanced,  but  the  charges 
und  were  raised  by  the  reorganization  of  the  special 

t  on  railways.  With  the  help  of  grants  from  Imperial 
funds,  the  expenditure  on  Irrigation  and  Civil  Works  was 
maintained  at  even  PMBC  than  its  former  level;  and  large 
grants,  to  restore  equilibrium  in  the  Provincial  accounts,  far 
Education  and  for  other  purposes,  were  made  from  the  same 
source  in  1902-5  and  1903-4. 
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The  system  of  contracts  for  limited  terms  wis  abolished  Praia* 
in    1904;    and  an  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  for*"*^*** 
an   unspecified  term,    under  which    the   Local    Government 
will  have  a  more  direct  interest  than   before  in  extending 
the   capabilities   of  the  growing   heads  of  revenue   in   the 
Presidency. 

Tables  X  and  Xa  at  the  end  of  this  article  give  the  Provincial 
revenue  and  expenditure  under  the  principal  heads.  It  will 
he  seen  that  in  1903-4  14,73*50  lakhs  of  revenue  was  raised, 
of  which  424*84  lakhs  was  credited  to  Provincial  funds,  and 
the  remainder  handed  over  to  Imperial.  The  largest  items 
among  the  receipts  were  Land  Revenue  (606  lakhs),  Salt 
(195  lakhs),  and  Excise  (177  lakhs),  while  the  chief  heads 
of  expenditure  were  the  maintenance  of  the  Revenue,  Judicial, 
and  Police  departments,  and  the  outlay  upon  Irrigation  and 
other  l*ublic  Works. 

liy  immemorial  law  and  custom  the  ruling  power  is  entitled  Land 
to  a  share  (mtJvdram  or  'superior  share')  in  the  produce  ofr 
the  land,  the  remainder  being  the  ryot's  share  or  kudwaram. 
Subject  to  the  payment  of  a  sated  proportion  of  the  produce, 
the  ryot's  right  of  hereditary  occupancy  of  the  land  for  agricul- 
ture is  complete,  and  ordinarily  he  has  an  unrestricted  power 
of  alienation.  The  state,  however,  docs  not  always  take  its 
dum  direct,  but  has  in  many  cases  transferred  its  rights  of 
c  ollc*  tion  to  intermediaries  such  as  uxtmimdJrst  who  levy 
the  state  share,  retain  a  portion  for  themselves,  and  pay  the 
remainder  to  (kwernment.  Historically  and  theoretically, 
therefore;  the  ryot  under  any  system  in  this  Presidency  is 
entitled  to  the  permanent  possession  of  his  holding,  subject 
onlr  to  the  payment  of  the  mehtiram.  Owing,  however,  to 
several  causes,  claims  at  variance  with  strict  theory  have  arisen 
in  tome  of  the  tracts  where  the  state  dues  are  collected  by 
intermediaries,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

The  land  revenue  system  consequently  has  two  main 
dituions :  namely,  rr*/s*in,  in  which  the  state  maintains  its 
direct  relation*  with  the  ryot ;  and  taimmJJn  (including  J<itfn 
and  i**mt\  or  the  %y*tcm  of  intermediaries  and  transferees  of 
interest  between  the  state  and  the  cultivator.  It  h$  hutohcally 
an  evolution  from  those  systems  which  existed,  in  so  tar  as 
anart  hy  permitted  any  system  to  exist,  in  the  several  |mrts  of 
the  Presidency  shortly  before  its  occupation  by  the  Briti%h. 
The  northern  Districts  were  chiefly  held  by  s— sfWJrs,  and  in 
the  central  and  southern  Districts  large  tracts  were  also  occu- 
pied by  feudal  chieftains  of  various  classes;  these  farmed  the 
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intermediaries  between  the  state  and  the  cultivator.  But  over 
vast  areas  there  were  no  such  middlemen,  save  that  the  state 
dealt  in  great  measure  not  with  individual  ryots  but  with 
villages  or  their  headmen  under  the  joint  settlement  system, 
and  that  the  revenue  collection  was  frequently  farmed  out  to 
temporary  renters  ;  this  method  of  farming  the  collections 
common  also  in  the  zamindaris*  Of  the  ancient  estates 
have  survived  as  the  zamifidaris  of  the  present  day,  but  in 
instances  the  feudal  chiefs  resisted  the  introduction  of  the 
British  peace,  and  were  therefore  dispossessed.  The  estates 
artificially  formed  to  introduce  the  Bengal  permanent  settle- 
ment mostly  failed  ;  a  subsequent  attempt  to  create  a  sy; 
of  permanent  village  estates  with  some  form  of  renters,  ei 
joint  or  individual,  likewise  failed ;  and  the  ryotwjri 
suggested  to  a  large  extent  by  former  methods  on  certain 
gradually  absorbed  the  others.  The  system  as  first  conceived 
by  Read  in  Salem  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
modified  in  both  principle  and  detail  on  its  reintroduction  from 
1818,  after  the  failure  of  the  zamindari  and  renting  systems; 
and  the  distinctive  system  of  the  Presidency  is  now  ryotwan. 

The  basis  of  this  system  is  the  division  of  the  whole  area 
into  fields  by  a  cadastral  survey,  each  field  being  valued  at 
a  fixed  rate  per  acre  and  the  assessment  settled  thereon.  A 
holding  is  one  or  more  of  such  fields  or  of  their  recognized 
subdivisions.  The  registered  occupant  of  each  field  deals 
directly  with  Government ;  and  so  long  as  he  pays  the  assess- 
ment he  is  entitled  to  hold  the  land  for  ever  and  cannot  be 
ejected  by  Government,  though  he  himself  may,  in  any  year, 
increase  or  diminish  his  holding  or  entirely  abandon  it ;  should 
the  land  be  required  for  a  public  purpose,  it  must  be  bought  at 
15  per  cent  above  its  full  market  value*  Inheritance,  transfer, 
mortgage,  sale,  and  lease  are  without  restriction :  private  im- 
provements involve  no  addition,  either  present  or  future,  to  the 
assessment.  Waste  land  may  be  taken  up  by  any  person* 
under  the  rules  laid  down,  and  once  granted  to  a  ryot  it  is  ha 
as  long  as  he  pleases. 

The  present  system  has  been  much  modified  from  the 
original  form  evolved  by  Read,  Munro,  and  others.  A  ryot  t$ 
now  responsible  only  for  his  own  dues ;  under  Reads  system 
all  resident  cultivators  in  a  village  were  jointly  hound  for  any 
deficit  Remission  was  expressly  excluded  from  Reads 
system ;  it  became,  however,  an  immediate  necessity,  and  is 
now  regulated  by  standing  orders,  Ryots  were  nominally 
allowed  to  relinquish  land  at  pleasure,  but  the  permission  wis 
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hedged  round  with  restrictions  which  practically  negatived  the 
rule  and  in  fact  forced  undesired  land  into  holdings ;  relinquish* 
mcnt  is  now  absolutely  free.  For  more  than  fifty  years  private 
improvements,  such  as  wells,  involved  additional  assessment ; 
this  is  utterly  abolished  Valuable  crops  were  formerly  charged 
much  higher  rates ;  the  assessment  is  now  solely  on  the  land, 
and  the  ryot  grows  what  crops  he  pleases  without  extra  charge. 
At  first  the  idea  of  making  assessments  permanent  was  tenta- 
tively in  the  minds  of  some  officers ;  but  permanency  in  the 
conditions  then  existing  was  impossible,  and  the  idea  of  abso- 
lute permanency  was  excluded  from  the  revised  system  of  1818, 
under  which  the  settlements  are  avowedly  .temporary,  that  is, 
fixed  only  for  a  term. 

The  original  basis  of  the  assessment  is  a  share  of  the  crop.  Settlement. 
By  ancient  Hindu  law  the  sovereign  was  entitled  to  a  portion 
(usually  one-sixth  to  one-fourth)  of  the  gross  produce,  but  the 
practice  of  many  centuries  disregarded  the  theoretical  share. 
Inscriptions  of  the  eleventh  century  in  Tanjore  show  that  the 
ChoU  kings  took  half  the  produce,  a  share  which  was  increased 
to  60  per  cent,  and  upwards  in  later  years.  When  the  British 
armed  one  half  to  three-fifths  was  found  to  be  the  generally 
accepted  proportion  from  irrigated  lands,  and  about  two-fifths 
from  unirrigatcd  ;  on  valuable  crops  the  share  was  smaller,  but 
the  cash  assessment  greater.  This  enormous  demand  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the 
temporary  renters,  of  the  lawless  subordinates  of  the  many 
feudal  t  hiefs,  and  of  the  revenue  officers,  so  that  the  revenue 
system  was  mere  anarchy,  and  the  ryot  could  live  only  by 
evasion  and  fraud.  The  British  assumed  the  correctness  of  the 
demand,  and  though  they  reduced  oppression  and  confusion 
they  also  (nit  some  check  on  evasion.  Consequently  the 
assessments  were  far  too  high,  and,  till  1855,  the  practice  was 
one  of  incessant  and  heavy  but  unsystematic  reductions  and 
remissions :  pnees  also  fell  heavily,  so  that  the  assessments 
were  ruining  the  ryots  and  restricting  or  even  reducing 
cultivation. 

In  the  few  Districts  where  there  had  been  a  survey  and 
valuatnm,  the  records  had,  by  1855,  largely  been  lost  or 
altered  by  fraud  or  otherwise ;  in  many  Districts  where  there 
had  licen  none,  '  the  land  revenue  is  based  merely  on  the 
unchecked  statements  of  the  kamsm  [village  accountant],  and 
fraud,  confusion,  and  oppression  are  general  *  ((*ovemmcnt 
Order  of  1855V  In  view,  therefore,  to  reduce  assessments, 
correct  confusion,  promote  enterprise,  and  give  security  to  the 
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ryots,  it  was  decided  to  survey  the  whole  ryotwari  area  and 
base  the  assessments  on  the  productive  power  of  the  soil*  30  per 
cent  of  the  gross  being  taken  as  the  maximum  demand  ;  the 
grain  valuation  was  to  be  permanent  for  fifty  years,  but  the  rate 
for  commutation  into  cash  was  to  alter  every  seven  years 
according  to  prices.  In  1864  it  was  finally  settled  that,  to 
avoid  pressure  on  the  poorer  lands,  the  assessment  should  not 
be  based  upon  a  share  of  the  gross,  but  should  be  half  the  net 
produce  and  should  be  fixed  in  cash  for  thirty  years:  since 
that  date  this  has  been  the  invariable  rule- 
Survey  operations  are  described  elsewhere,  The  whole 
ryotwari  and  *  minor  inam  *  area  has  now  been  divided  into 
numbered,  demarcated,  and  mapped  fields  :  boundary  disputes 
are  consequently  minimized^  identification  is  easy,  and  trans- 
fers, with  their  registration,  simple. 

The  settlement  follows  the  survey*  The  officers  in  charge  of 
the  work  carefully  examine  the  economic  history,  resources, 
climate,  and  soils  of  the  District,  these  last  being  classed  as  day, 
loam,  and  sand  of  several  sorts,  according  to  productiveness, 
in  the  black  and  red  classes.  Soils  are  also  divided  into  '  wet,' 
i.e.  irrigated,  and  'dry'  or  umrrigated,  but  lands  irrigated 
from  purely  private  sources  (e.  g.  wells)  are  classed  and  assessed 
as  *  dry.'  Certain  food -staples  are  then  selected  as  representa- 
tive, and  the  average  out-turn  is  ascertained  by  numerous 
measurements  of  the  ryots*  crops  on  the  several  soils ;  the  ex- 
perience of  years  now  enables  crop  measurements  to  be 
dispensed  with  generally.     The  out-turns  ar  ilued  by 

a  commutation  rate  something— sometimes  much— below  the 
average  of  the  prices  of  the  previous  twenty  non-famine  years ; 
and  from  this  valuation  a  deduction,  varying  round  15  per 
cent,  is  made  for  the  difference  between  market  and  village 
prices,  and  another,  usually  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  on  *  dry  * 
lands  but  slightly  less  on  '  wet '  lands,  for  vicissitudes  of  season 
and  unprofitable  patches.  From  these  results  are  deducted 
cultivation  expenses  estimated  according  to  soil ;  and  the 
balance  is  the  net  produce,  of  which  a  nominal  half  (usually 
less)  forms  the  assessment  in  its  several  rates,  which  are  then 
applied  to  the  respective  soils.  Further  allowances,  however, 
arc  made  under  the  system  of  classifying  villages  and  sources 
rigation,  in  which  the  economic  deficiencies,  position,  &C-, 
of  the  former  and  the  character  of  the  latter  are  taken 
consideration.  Finally,  the  rates  are  compared  with 
rates  and  reduced  if  necessary.  For  second  crops  irrigated  by 
Government  water  on  '  wet '  land  a  half  or  lower  charge  it 
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payable,  but  for  third  crops  or  for  second  untrrtgated  crops, 
whether  on  •  wet '  or  •  dry '  lands,  there  is  no  charge. 

The  particulars  of  the  settlement  are  entered  for  each  village 
in  a  register  in  the  order  of  the  field  numbers ;  and  from  this 
the  details  of  each  ryot's  holding  and  assessment  are  transcribed 
into  a  personal  register,  an  extract  from  which  forms  the/a/Ai 
or  personal  account 

The  new  settlement  has  now  been  introduced  into  all  Dis- 
tricts, but  is  still  incomplete  on  the  West  Coast  In  three 
Districts  the  initial  settlement  has  expired  and  a  resettlement 
has  been  made ;  in  others  resettlement  is  in  progress  or  at 
hand. 

As  already  stated,  the  leading  idea  of  the  new  settlement  was  Rewlts  of 
reduction  and  systematixation,  but  owing  to  the  doubling  of  tettlo»«t 
prices  in  the  next  decade  general  reduction  was  unnecessary : 
on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  this  doubling  of  prices  no 
increase  was  made  in  the  assessment  per  acre  up  to  1898, 
except  in  Tanjorc.  The  net  effect  of  the  initial  settlements  in 
nineteen  Districts  up  to  1898  is  that  the  prior  assessments — 
heavily  reduced  from  those  of  the  early  period— were  raised 
from  329-6  to  357- 1  lakhs  or  by  8-4  per  cent.  But  this  in- 
cludes the  8  per  cent  increase  in  area  discovered  by  the  survey, 
while  1 1  out  of  the  27-5  lakhs  of  increase  occurred  in  the  rich 
delta  of  Tanjore  alone.  Resettlements  completed  by  1903 
have  resulted  in  a  further  increase  of  about  1 1  lakhs  in  the 
rich  deltaic  Districts  of  Godavari  and  Ktstna,  and  in  Trichino- 
poly,  where  the  initial  lettlement  gave  a  reduction  of  4  lakhs. 
The  rates  number  forty  for  *  wet '  land  and  range  from  Rs.  14 
to  1  2  annas  per  acre,  the  average  charge  being  Rs.  5-9,  for 
which  (knemment  supplies  water;  for  'dry*  land  (including 
gardens)  they  number  thirty  four,  ranging  from  Rs.  8  to  1  annas 
per  acre  :  '  dry  '  rates  above  Rs.  3  are  very  rare,  and  the  average 
assessment  is  R.  1.  Prior  to  settlement  *  wet '  rates  ran  up  to 
Rs.  35  per  acre,  and  garden  rates  (abolished  in  1863,  but  now 
k-sned  in  South  Kanara  and  Malabar)  were  teveral  times  higher 
than  the  '  dry  *  rates  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  average 
assessment  per  occupied  area,  excluding  '  minor  imdmu,'  is  now 
Rs  1  9,  compared  with  Rs.  1-5  in  1855.  This  decrease  is  due 
partly  to  teveral  reductions,  such  as  that  on  garden  lands, 
partly  to  the  taking  up  of  inferior  soils  in  the  expansion  of 
holdings  from  12-5  to  >i*6  million  acres.  But  during  that 
jirnod  gram  prices  have  doubled,  to  that  while  the  incidence 
per  acre  has  decreased  by  15  per  cent  the  pressure  has  also 
lessened. 

•   •  N 
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Cesses.  Two  cesses  (in  addition  to  the  irrigation  cess  and  the  railway 

cess  already  mentioned1)  are  also  levied  :  one,  at  i  anna  per 
rupee  of  revenue  (6^  per  cent.),  is  expended  locally  in  each 
District  on  roads,  sanitation,  and  medical  services, 
education,  &c;  the  other,  at  about  9  pies  per  rupee  {\\\ 
cent.),  is  the  village  service  cess,  and  is  merely  a  substitution 
for  the  dues  {meras)  i  mmeniorially  paid  out  of  the  harvest 
produce  by  the  ryots  to  the  village  officers  and  servants.  It  is 
far  less  onerous  to  the  ryots  than  the  old  merasy  while  the 
payees  obtain  a  regular  income  without  the  numerous  disputes 
and  evasions  of  former  days f . 

The  original  intention  to  reduce  assessments  led  to  very 
cautious  calculation  of  out-turns,  so  that  estimates  are  well 
below  the  mark,  except  perhaps  in  the  lowest  grades.  More- 
over, the  valuation  assumes  that  all  crops  are  cheap  food-grains 
only,  and  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  vast  quantities  of  far  more 
valuable  industrial  and  orchard  produce,  while  second 
4  dry f  lands,  and  the  numerous  fruit  trees  scattered  over 
holdings,  are  not  considered ;  the  commutation  rates  are  also 
lower  than  the  prices  generally  current  Hence  the  valui 
the  real  gross  produce  is  far  above  the  nominal  gross 
Including  the  West  Coast  Districts,  but  excluding  all  by- 
products from  cattle,  &c,  the  mere  crop  value  in  round  figures 
is  above  50  crores,  while  the  assessment  (including  miscel- 
laneous charges)  is  about  5  crores,  or  below  one-tenth,  and 
includes  the  whole  charge  for  water  supplied  by  Government 
to  about  6  million  acres.  The  share  per  acre,  however,  vi 
largely  according  to  District,  productiveness,  &c  The 
ment  is,  nominally,  one-half  of  the  net  produce;  but  since, 
over  vast  areas,  both  ■  wet '  and  '  dry '  land  are  sub-leased  at 
a  half  or  larger  share  of  the  crop  or  at  from  twice  to  five  or 
more  times  the  assessment,  it  is  clear  that  the  nominal  propor- 
tion is  often  a  fourth  and,  on  the  richer  lands,  a  sixth  or 

1  »f  the  net  produce.  On  the  poorest  Lands,  howev 
just  return  expenses,  even  in  normal  years,  with  but  a  small  or 
moderate  profit  on  stock,  the  assessment  is  as  high  as  the  land 
can  reasonably  bear. 
Temporary  Certain  temporary  deviations  from  the  strict  assessment  are 
redactions.  Emitted  'm  favour  of  the  cultivators :  e.g.  land  covered  with 
jungle  or  noxious  vegetation  may  be  granted  free  or  on  pro- 
gressive rates  for  twenty  years,  while  land  which  has  lain 

1  See  above.  j»;>,  51,51  and  76. 

*  The  Tillage  service  ces*  was  abolished  ux  1906,  and  the  village  es! 
meats  ire  now  piid  out  of  general  revenue*. 
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for  ten  years  may  be  granted  wholly  free  for  the  same  term  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  orchards  and  woods;  increments  at 
settlement,  if  considerable,  are  also  introduced  gradually. 

In  settling  the  assessment,  a  deduction  of  about  15  to  25  Rcai*- 
per  cent,  is  made  from  the  gross  out-turn  for  vicissitudes  ofiioBS> 
season,  and  this,  which  is  more  than  equal  to  the  full  annual 
assessment,  is  held  to  cover  losses  in  all  ordinary  seasons. 
For  this  reason  and  because  the  ryot  is  entitled  in  any  year  to 
relinquish  any  part  of  his  holding,  the  assessment  on  all 
unirrigated  land  in  occupation  is  payable  in  ordinary  years, 
whether  the  land  be  cultivated  or  not  Remission  is  given  only 
for  waste  or  for  the  total  or  partial  loss  0/  crops  on  such  land 
in  exceptionally  bad  seasons  and  tracts.  In  such  cases  the 
Collector  is  authorized  to  suspend  collections,  to  make  general 
inquiries  into  the  loss  of  crops,  to  divide  the  areas  into  blocks 
classed  according  to  their  several  losses,  and  to  recommend 
for  each  block  its  appropriate  percentage  remission  on  all 
undetected  fields  within  it  (without  differentiating  between 
individuals  or  fields)  on  an  established  scale  varying  from  full 
remission  for  a  crop  of  one-sixth  or  less ;  no  remission  is  given 
tf  a  half-crop  has  been  obtained.  This  method  enables  relief 
to  be  rapidly  calculated,  sanctioned,  and  proclaimed.  On 
irrigated  lands  the  crop  depends  on  the  ability  of  Government 
to  %u|>|>ly  water  properly,  and  Government  therefore  wholly 
remit*  the  assessment  whenever  from  failure  or  excess  of  water 
any  particular  field  lies  waste  or  loses  its  crop ;  if  crops  requiring 
little  or  no  irrigation  are  necessarily  grown  instead  of  rice, 
whk  h  is  the  standard,  s  lower  assessment  is  charged. 

Since  a  ryot  u  entitled  to  add  to  his  holding  at  pleasure,  /mm- 
either  from  waste  oi  by  transfer  from  others,  or  to  decrease  or  ***** 
abandon  it,  and  since  one-fifth  of  the  holdings  are  irrigated 
and  liable  to  failure  of  the  water-supply,  it  is  necessary,  for 
these  and  other  purposes,  to  hold  an  annual  settlement  of 
an  (Hints  ija*vab*ndi)  in  order  to  ascertain  and  record  any 
change*  in  the  holdings  and  any  remissions  under  the  rules. 
This  jammAamJt  in  no  way  alters  the  field  assessments  and  has 
abfrotutrlv  no  connexion  with  the  thirty  years'  settlement 

The  dues  a*  finally  determined  at  the  /ama+amJs  form  the  CoiWoioa. 
settled  demand  for  the  year,  and  are  payable  by  the  ryots  in 
several  instalments,  usually  four  of  equal  amounts.  The 
prtr*  iplc  aimed  at  in  fixing  the  dates  of  these  instalments  is 
that  at  least  the  major  portion  of  a  ryot's  crops  should  be 
mark  ruble  before  he  is  called  on  to  pay  anything,  and  that  he 
should  not  have  to  borrow  for  such  purpose. 

h  a 
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If  dues  are  not  paid  punctually,  Government  is  entitled  lo 
recover  by  selling  the  land  or  movables  of  the  defaulter.  The 
processes  are  lengthy  and  cautious.  Personal  imprisonment 
(civil),  of  males  only,  is  allowable  in  case  of  fraud  or  wilful 
withholding  of  dues,  and  for  short  terms :  no  cases,  however, 
have  been  known  for  many  years,  and  the  provision  is  a  dead 
letter  and  unknown  to  the  public.  Interest  on  arrears  is  not 
chargeable  till  after  the  end  of  the  revenue  year  (fas/i),  and 
cultivating  necessaries  (plough  cattle  and  implements),  in  due 
proportion,  are  exempt  from  distraint.  Before  the  date  of  the 
present  law  (Madras  Act  II  of  1864)  coercive  process  was 
wholly  arbitrary  and  often  oppressive.  Since  law  has  abolished 
personal  oppression  and  introduced  routine,  there  has  been 
a  statistical  but  not  a  real  development  of  coercive  processes, 
while  actual  coercion,  as  measured  by  sales,  has  considerably 
decreased  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  holdings  and  of  ryots.  The  rules 
for  recovery  apply  to  defaulters  under  all  classes  of  tenure. 

The  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  several  classes,  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  pro- 
fessional money-lenders  of  an  alien  class,  owing  to  which  the  dcht 
of  the  ryots  is  mostly  incurred  to  other  ryots,  have  rendered 
unnecessary  any  legislation  or  measures  directed  against  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  non-agricultural  classes. 

The  administration  of  the  land  revenue  system  is  baaed 
upon  a  body  of  standing  orders  sanctioned  by  Government, 
which  are  modified  and  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
published  for  general  information  in  a  handy  form  as  well  as 
in  the  District  Gazettes^  which  latter  also  contain  local  orders 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

Prior  to  the  British  assumption,  the  position  of  the  tamin 
dJrs,  or  holders  of  estates  under  the  Crown,  was  wholly 
uncertain  (see  the  preamble  to  Regulation  XXV  of  1S01) ;  and 
in  order  to  fix  their  position  and  limit  the  demands  upon  them, 
so  that  their  demands  upon  the  ryots  might  be  equally  fixed 
and  limited,  the  permanent  settlement  system  was  introduced. 
The  tamlndars  found  in  existence  were  confirmed  in  their 
estates  and  very  many  new  ones  were  artificially  formed  ,  to  all, 
permanent  sanads  (title-deeds)  were  issued.  By  1820  most  of 
the  newly  created  and  some  of  the  previous  holders  had  failed 
to  pay  their  dues  or  keep  their  engagements  and  were  sold  up, 
their  land  being  incorporated  in  the  ryotwari  area-  Hence  the 
existing  estates  represent  institutions  of  various  classes,  from 
ancient   principalities  and   baronies  to  mere  modem   fiscal 
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creations.  Whatever  their  history,  however,  their  rights  are 
similar;  and  so  long  as  they  pay  the  peshkash  (permanent 
assessment)  they  are  secure  in  their  estates  as  against  Govern- 
ment, and  are  entitled  to  levy  the  demand  due  from  the 
cultivators. 

The  position  of  the  cultivators  in  zamtnddri  estates  is  not 
everywhere  clear.  History  shows  that  in  this  Presidency  the 
cultivator  in  general  had  kudivaram  (ryot's  share)  rights,  and 
was  bound  to  pay  only  mebvdram  (superior  share)  to  the  state 
or  its  representative.  Past  anarchy  and  the  misconceptions  of 
later  days  frequently  led,  however,  to  illegal  exactions  and 
oppressions,  whereby  the  kudivaram  or  occupancy  rights  were 
trenched  upon  and  in  some  estates  claims  were  set  up  inconsis- 
tent with  such  rights.  These  claims  are  opposed  to  the  general 
history  of  a  Madras  cultivator  and  to  his  position  in  most 
estates,  where  he  is  fixed  upon  the  land  precisely  like  a  ryot- 
wart  cultivator. 

Besides  the  peasant  land  (ayan  or  jirdyati)  the  zaminddrs 
usually  have  home  farm  (pannai)  land,  in  which  they  possess 
complete  rights  and  can  consequently  demand  any  rents  they 
can  obtain. 

Owing  to  their  position  as  representatives  of  the  state, 
zamindars,  and  also  indmddrs,  &c,  have  large  powers  of 
collection,  including  the  distraint  and  sale  of  movables  and 
the  sale  of  the  ryots'  interest  in  the  land.  The  present  rent 
law  is  Madras  Act  VIII  of  1865,  but  its  imperfections  and 
deficiencies  are  admitted,  and  a  new  law  is  under  consideration. 

The  zaminddris  cover  a  total  area  of  2  6- 3  million  acres, 
or  29  per  cent,  of  the  Presidency  area,  with  a  population  of 
7,554,000,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Agency  tracts.  The 
cultivated  area  is  not  known,  but,  as  in  the  ryotwari  tracts,  is 
probably  about  an  acre  per  head  of  the  population ;  the  rentals 
are  estimated  at  between  three  and  four  times  the  revenue 
paid  to  Government,  which  is  50  lakhs. 

fndms,  other  than  mere  grants  of  the  assessment,  are  lands  Indws. 
held,  whether  in  ryotwari  or  zaminddri  tracts,  either  revenue 
free  or  upon  a  reduced  assessment  (quit-rent).  They  are  of 
many  kinds  and  result  from  grants  made  by  former  govern- 
ments for  religion,  charity,  public  service,  military  and  other 
rewards,  and  so  forth.  Their  total  area  is  7-75  million  acres, 
contained  in  about  444,000  holdings  with  840,000  sharers. 
Of  these,  3-52  million  acres  are  held  as  '  whole  indm  '  villages, 
which  constitute  separate  estates  with  a  population  of  2*4 
millions.     The  quit-rent  due  (7*4  lakhs)  is  about  16  per  cent. 
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of  the  rental  paid  by  the  cultivators.  These  villages  arc  held 
in  perpetuity,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the  quit-rent, 
which  is  fixed  for  ever.  The  remaining  4-23  million  acres  are 
held  in  small  areas  {'minor  tnams')  scattered  throughout  the 
villages-  They  are  enjoyed  by  village  officers,  servants,  \ 
&c,  as  part  of  their  emoluments,  and  by  various  other 
or  institutions.  Most  of  the  personal  and  village  Mi f kit  tnams 
have  now  been  enfranchised  :  that  is,  the  tenure  has  been  freed 
from  the  conditions  which  originally  limited  it,  and  the  lands 
have  been  made  over  in  full  property  to  the  holders  subject 
to  a  quit-rent  The  quit-rent,  which  is  fixed  for  ever,  average! 
8  annas;  so  that  the  holders  enjoy  a  permanent  tight  assess- 
ment. Religious  and  charitable  tnams  are  held  on  condition 
of  the  performance  of  the  services  which  they  were  originally 
intended  to  secure,  and* are  liable  to  resumption  on  default. 

The  cultivated  areas  of  all  ■  minor  inams '  and  of  six-sevenths 
of  the  'whole  warn1  villages  are  included  in  the  detailed 
statistics  of  cultivation.  The  total  amount  of  revenue  relin- 
quished by  the  state  on  these  areas  approaches  100  lakhs. 
The  *  whole  indm '  villages  pay  7-4  lakhs,  and  the  *  minor 
tnams '  23  lakhs,  as  quit-rent. 

After  Land  Revenue  the  next  most  considerable  item  in  the 
nue  of  the  Government  is  derived  from  Salt,  Excise  or 
Abkari  (intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs),  and  Customs,  The 
department  which  deals  with  these  three  matters  is  administered 
by  a  small  army  of  11,000  men,  controlled  by  the  Separate 
Revenue  branch  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  This  branch  also 
manages  two  other  important  items  of  Miscellaneous  Revenue: 
namely,  Stamps  and  Income  Tax. 

In  Madras  the  receipts  from  opium  do  not  occupy  so 
important  a  position  as  in  some  other  Provinces.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  is  prohibited,  and  the  drug  b  supplied  from 
Matwi,  through  the  Bombay  Opium  department,  to  two  central 
storehouses,  one  in  Madras  and  one  at  Cocanada  in  Godavari 
Distrirt.  The  opium  revenue  is  derived  partly  from  an  excise 
duty  of  Rs.  5  per  lb.,  and  partly  from  fees  and  rents  for  the 
right  of  wholesale  and  retail  sale.  None  but  approved  persons 
are  allowed  to  be  wholesale  vendors,  and  the  drug  may  be  sold 
retail  only  at  certain  shops,  the  number  of  which  is  fixed  for 
each  locality.  The  right  of  retail  sale  is  annually  put  up  to 
auction.     More  than  43  per  cent,  of  the  opium  I  into 

the  Provir  mamed  in  a  ftingfc  It  h 

much  used  as  a  prophylactic  against  fever  in  the  hill  tracts  of 
this  and  the  adjoining  D  of  \  i/agapatam  an 
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The  opium  revenue  averaged  6$  lakhs  during  the  decade 
1881-90  and  7)  lakhs  during  the  decade  1 891-1900.  In 
1003  4  it  was  &i  lakhs. 

The  administration  of  the  salt  revenue  is  regulated  by  the  Salt 
[*misions  of  the  Madras  Salt  Act  (IV  of  1889),  under  which  2£££. 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt  is  a  Government  monopoly,  nation. 
All  the  salt  is  made  under  Government  supervision  in  factories 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  running  sea-water 
into  shallow  'saltpans'  formed  by  levelling  and  embanking 
the  ground,  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate.     There  are  two  main 
systems  of  manufacture,  known  as  the  monopoly  and  the  excise 
systems.     Under  the  former,  salt  is  manufactured  for  sale  to 
Government   only,   and   is  disposed   of  by  it   to   the  trade. 
Under   the   Utter,  manufacture  is  for  general  sale,  and  the 
manufacturer*  are  allowed  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they 
please  U*  the  disposal  of  their  salt  when  once  they  have  paid 
the  duty  on  it 

'l*hc  duty  cm  all  salt.  Government  or  excise,  is  now  (1906)  Doty  00 
Rs.  1  8  per  maund  of  82?  lb.,  and  is  ordinarily  payable  before  M^t 
the  salt  i»  removed  from  the  factory.  In  addition  to  the  duty, 
a  small  charge  (usually  3  annas  a  maund)  is  made  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  Government  salt.  Salt  issued  for 
the  Uma  fide  curing  of  fish,  to  the  French  Government,  or  for 
use  in  manufactures,  is  duty- free,  only  the  approximate  cost 
price  Im  ing  charged.  Fish-curing  is  carried  on  in  special  yards 
under  Government  supervision  and  is  an  important  industry. 
In  1903-4  about  14,000  tons  of  fish  were  brought  to  the  yards 
on  the  east  coast  and  39,000  tons  to  those  on  the  west  coast. 
>(m  <  ul  fjrecautioro  are  taken  and  establishments  maintained 
for  suppressing  the  clandestine  manufacture  of  earth-salt  from 
saline  efflorescences,  the  removal  of  spontaneous  salt,  and  the 
smuggling  of  salt  across  the  frontiers.  These  precautions  are 
cfTcc  ti%ef  as  the  consumption  of  duty-paid  salt  per  head  of  the 
liofHilatton  1%  greater  in  Madras  than  in  any  other  Province. 

1  he  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  averaged  167,000  tons  Statistic* 
during  the  decade  1881-90  and  306,000  tons  during  the  decade  ^c^u* 
1  Hot    1900.     In  1003  it  was  245,000  tons. 

I  tie  quantity  of  salt  imported  duty  paid  and  duty  bearing  Import*! 
lfi*u  within  India  or  from  other  countries  averaged  36,000  ** l# 
torts  during  the  decade  1881  90  and  44,000  tons  during  the 
decide  1891-1900.  In  1003-4  the  quantity  was  38,000  tons. 
A. most  all  this  comes  from  Bombay.  In  the  West  ('«*** 
l>i%tru.u  there  has  ticcn  no  manufacture  of  salt  since  1884, 
and  the  whole  of  the  supjd)  is  imported,  chief!)  from  lkmibay. 
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Bombay  salt  is  also  consumed  largely  in  the  Deccan 
and  Coimbatore,  its  lightness  (salt  is  sold  wholesale 
but  retail  by  measure)  allowing  it  to  compete  successfully  wfch 
Madras  salt  The  opening  of  extensions  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  and  Mysore  State  Railways  has  enabled  it  to  compete 
with  Madras  salt  also  in  parts  of  Mysore.  The  imports  from 
Europe  are  insignificant,  consisting  only  of  refined  salt  for  the 
consumption  of  Europeans. 

The  gross  revenue  from  salt,  exclusive  of  miscellaneous 
receipts,  averaged  149  lakhs  during  the  decade  1881-90  and 
181  lakhs  during  the  decade  1 891-1900.  In  1903-4  it  was 
195  lakhs.  The  consumption  averaged  237,000  tons  during 
the  decade  1881-90  and  276,000  tons  during  the  decade 
1 891-1900.  In  1903-4  it  was  307,000  tons.  These  figures 
include  the  minor  Native  States  of  Pudukkottai,  Banganapalle, 
and  Sandur.  The  consumption  of  salt  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1881-2,  1891-2,  and  1903-4  was  1249,  15*18,  and 
17-79  lb.  respectively. 

The  principal  articles  from  which  the  excise  (dbkdri)  revenue 
is  derived  are  arrack,  toddy,  foreign  liquor,  and  intoxicating 
drugs  prepared  from  the  hemp  plant  (Cannabis  sativa).  The 
law  relating  to  the  subject  is  contained  in  Madras  Act  t 
of  1886. 

The  revenue  from  arrack,  or  country  spirit,  a  species  of  mm 
ordinarily  distilled  from  cane  or  palm  jaggery  \  or  from  tbe 
molasses  obtained  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  refined 
sugar  from  jaggery,  consists  partly  of  a  fixed  duty  (now  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Presidency  Rs.  4-6-0)  on  every  gallon  of 
proof  strength  issued  from  distilleries,  and  partly  of  fees  for  the 
privilege  of  sale.  Distillation  is  permitted  only  in  large  central 
distilleries,  owned  by  private  individuals  or  firms,  to  each  of 
which  the  contract  for  the  wholesale  supply  of  spirits  to  one 
or  more  Districts  is  assigned.  The  price  per  gallon,  and  the 
strengths  (generally  200,  300  and  6o°  under  proof)  at  whirh 
spirits  may  be  issued,  are  specified  in  the  licence  granted  to 
the  distiller.  Distilleries  and  bftUCfiei  arc  supervised  by  an 
oA  n  with  experience  in  tbe  English  Inland  Revenue  depart- 
ment, aided  by  a  staff  specially  trained  under  him  in  Ln 
methods.  Qui  officer  also  superintends  1  laboratory,  in  which 
analyses  required  by  the  Salt  and  Egj  m  department  are  carried 
out.  Retail  sale  of  arrack  is  allowed  only  in  authorized  shops, 
the  number  of  which  is  fixed  for  each  I  The  right  of 

1  Conn*  brown  Tor  atmott  black)  ttigmr  1 
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tale  in  these  is  put  up  to  auction,  each  shop  being  usually  sold 
separately,  every  year.  For  consumption  in  the  two  West 
Coast  1  >istricts,  spirit  is  distilled  directly  from  toddy  in  one  or 
more  distilleries  belonging  to  Government,  which  are  leased 
out  to  those  who  have  contracted  for  the  wholesale  supply  of 
the  Districts.  This  spirit  is  excised  at  the  same  strengths  as 
country  spirit  manufactured  from  jaggery  or  molasses.  In  the 
hill  tracts  of  Ganjam,  Vuagapatam,  *nd  Godivari,  spirit  is 
distilled  from  the  flower  of  the  mahua  tree  (Bassia  latifoUa)% 
the  right  of  manufacture  and  sale  being  sold  by  specified  areas 
called  '  farms '  in  Ganjam  and  Godivari,  and  by  separate  shops 
in  Vii&gapatam.  The  gross  revenue  from  arrack  during  the 
two  decades  1881  -90  and  1891-1900  averaged  46  lakhs  and 
56)  lakhs  respectively,  the  increase  being  due  mainly  to 
improvements  in  the  system  of  administration.  In  1903-4  the 
revenue  was  72  lakhs. 

Toddy  is  the  fermented  sap  of  the  coco-nut,  palmyra,  date,  Toddy. 
sago  (Caryota  urtns)%  or  dadasal  (Aremga  IVigkiif)  palms.  It 
is  ot>uined  by  cutting  the  end  off  the  flower  spathe  of  the  palm 
(or  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark)  and  hanging  a  pot  below 
to  catch  the  &ap  as  it  exudes.  When  first  drawn  the  sap  is  not 
intoxicating,  and  is  known  as  'sweet  toddy/  but  it  quickly 
ferments.  The  toddy  revenue  is  derived  partly  from  a  tax  on 
each  tree  tapfxrd  in  this  manner,  and  partly  from  fees  for  the 
right  of  retail  sale.  No  sale  is  allowed  except  in  licensed 
%hop*v  the  number  of  which  is  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  arrack 
%hop%  for  each  locality,  and  the  privilege  of  retail  sale  in  these 
1%  sold  annually  by  auction.  Domestic  manufacture  is,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  a  limited  extent  In  Godivari,  Madras,  South 
kanara,  and  Malabar  I  Hstricts  the  drawing  of  sweet  or  unfer- 
mented  toddy  for  the  manufacture  of  jaggery,  or  for  use  as 
a  tjcvrragr,  1%  permitted  under  licences  issued  free.  Elsewhere 
this  is  allowed  without  any  restriction.  The  gross  revenue  from 
toddy  ascraged  31  lakhs  during  the  decade  1881-90  and  65] 
lakh*  during  1891-1900.  In  1903  4  it  amounted  to  88  lakhs. 
1  *hc  gradual  extension  of  the  tree-tax  system,  under  which  the 
rescnue  is  dcriscd  mainly  from  the  tax  on  each  tree  tapped 
and  less  from  the  sale  of  shops,  accounts  for  the  steady  increase 
in  the  figure*. 

'  Foreign   liquor/  for  excise  purposes,  includes  all  liquors  Forviga 
tmfMjrtcd  from  outside  British  India,  ai  well  as  liquor*  made  in  l*!*0** 
the  l*rcs*der*  y  which  have  been  excised  at  the  full  tariff  rate  of 
import  duty.     It  also  includes  beer  (whether  brewed  in  or  out 
of  Indu),  caoutchoucincd  or  methylated  spirits,  and  rectified 
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spirits.  For  the  sale  of  foreign  liquor  for  consumption  on  the 
premises  tavern  licences  are  granted,  the  fees  for  which  are 
determined  by  auction ;  but  wholesale  li  etail  licences 

for  consumption  off  the  premises,  for  refreshment  rooms,  bars, 
&c.,  and  all  other  kinds  of  licences  are  granted  at  fixed  rates. 
The  excise  duty  on  foreign  spirit  is  Rs»  6  per  proof  gallon,  and 
on  beer  1  anna  per  gallon.  Caoutchoucined  or  methylated 
spirits,  excised  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valortm^ 
may  not  be  sold  in  taverns  or  other  shops  licensed  for  the  sale 
of  potable  foreign  liquors,  but  special  licences  for  both  sale  and 
use  are  granted  free  of  charge  to  approved  persons.  Licences 
for  the  sale  of  rectified  spirits  excised  at  the  tariff  rate  of  B 
per  proof  gallon  are  issued  to  chemists  and  druggists  on  pay- 
ment of  fixed  fees.  The  gross  revenue  from  foreign  liquor  (ex- 
cluding customs)  averaged  4  lakhs  during  the  decade  1881-90 
and  3 1  lakhs  during  1891-1900.     In  1903-4  it  was  4  lakhs. 

Cultivation  of  the  narcotic  hemp  plant  {Cannabis  sativa)  b 
allowed  only  in  the  Jav&di  Hills  in  North  Arcot  and  in  one 
or  two  villages  in  the  Bapatla  taluk  of  Guniur.  Licences  for 
cultivation  are  issued  free,  the  licensees  being  bound  to  bring 
all  their  produce  to  storehouses  established  by  Government, 
one  in  each  tract.  As  in  the  case  of  opium,  consumption  is 
highest  in  hilly  and  malarious  tracts.  Licensed  vendors  must 
obtain  their  drugs  from  holders  of  stocks  at  Government  si 
houses,  upon  payment  of  duty  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  4  *  per  seer 
(2  lb.)  of  gdnja  and  8  annas  per  seer  of  bhang.  The  grots 
revenue  during  the  decade  1891-1900  averaged  Rs.  90,000, 
and  in  1903-4  it  was  3  lakhs.  No  revenue  was  realized  from 
this  source  before  1889,  and  it  was  not  until  1897  that  cultiva- 
tion, manufacture,  transport,  &c,  were  brought  under  control 

The  total  Excise  (abkari  and  opium)  revenue,  including 
miscellaneous  receipts  but  excluding  customs  duty  on  imported 
liquor,  averaged  88£  lakhs  during  the  decade  1881-90  and 
135  lakhs  during  1891-1900.  In  1903-4  it  was  177  lakhs. 
The  incidence  of  this  revenue  per  head  of  the  population  for 
1881,  1891,  and  1903-4  works  out  to  3  annas,  5  annas  1  pie, 
and  7  annas  5  pies  respectively. 

Intoxicants  arc  drunk  only  by  certain  castes  and  classes  of 
the  people,  but  if  these  cannot  get  licit  liquor  they  will  obtain 
it  illicitly.  The  efforts  of  Government  are  therefore  directed 
to  providing  reasonable  facilities  for  obtaining  licit  liquor 
everywhere,  the  price  being  raised  as  high  as  possible  without 
forcing  the  public  to  illicit  practices.  To  this  end  contra* 
1  Ratted  to  Rf.  5  in  1906. 
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are  compelled  to  open  wholesale  depots  for  the  supply  of 
country  spirit  at  carefully  selected  centres,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  populous  localities 
where  the  highest  profits  can  be  obtained.  The  privilege  of 
manufacture  is  separated  from  that  of  sale  except  in  a  few  out- 
lying areas,  and  endeavours  are  made  to  restrict  consumption 
by  raising  taxation.  The  consumption  of  country  spirits  has 
fallen  from  1,305,000  proof  gallons  in  189 1-2  to  1,215,000  proof 
gallons  in  1903-4,  the  number  of  shops  having  been  reduced 
from  34,000  in  1881*2  to  32,000  in  1891-2  and  29,000  in 
1903-4.  There  is  no  strong  native  public  opinion  on  the 
question  of  temperance,  and  public  representations  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  supply  of  intoxicants  are  rare.  Statistics 
show  that  natives  who  can  afford  it  are  consuming  imported 
malt  liquor  and  spirits  in  preference  to  country  spirit. 

The  Customs  revenue  is  derived  from  duties  on  imports  from  Custom*. 
outside  British  India  brought  in  by  land  or  sea.  The  only  land 
customs  are  those  on  goods  imported  from  the  French  Posses- 
%mnv  The  arrangements  in  force  with  the  various  Native 
State*  concerning  customs  and  excise  duties  are  described  in 
the  articles  regarding  them. 

(H  the  sea  customs  collections,  80  per  cent,  is  derived  from 
import  duties,  the  only  exports  which  are  taxed  being  rice  and 
paddy  (unhuftked  rice).  The  collections  during  the  decades 
ending  1889-90  and  1899-1900  averaged  14  lakhs  and  29 
Ukht  respectively,  and  in  1903-4  they  amounted  to  54  lakhs. 
The  chief  items  in  this  last  year  were  spirits  (10}  lakhs), 
petroleum  (7  lakhs),  and  cotton  manufactures  (7)  lakhs).  The 
( 'nl  lector  of  Sea  Customs,  Madras,  is  the  chief  customs  officer 
for  all  the  ports  in  the  Presidency,  controlling  routine  customs 
marten  and  being  the  referee  on  all  points  of  practice  and 
procedure;  but  the  upper  officers  of  the  Salt,  Abkari,  and 
Custums  department  are  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  cufttomt  work  within  their  charges. 

The  following  figures  give  the  revenue  from  stamps  in  recent  Sump 
tears,  in  lakhs  of  rupees  :— 
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Plentiful  harvests  usually  cause  an  increase  in  the  sale  of 
r*xh  judicial  and  non  judicial  stamps,  for  the  luxury  of  litiga- 
tion it  then  possible  and  business  of  all  kinds  is  brisk.     Bad 
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seasons  reduce  the  demand  for  judicial  stamps  by  discou 
litigation,  but  increase  the  sale  of  non-judicial  stamps  by  the 
necessity  which  they  occasion  for  raising  loans.  This  latter 
increase,  however,  usually  dies  away  rapidly  if  the  state  of 
the  season  becomes  acute,  for  credit  then  shrinks  and  loans 
are  with  difficulty  obtainable. 

The  net  revenue  Eton  the  income  tax  between  1886-7  and 
1 889-90 averaged  165  lakhs.  Between  1890-t  and  1890- 1900 
it  averaged  23-7  lakhs.  In  1903-4  it  was  26  lakhs,  the  incidence 
of  taxation  was  1  anna  per  head,  and  there  was  one  assessee 
per  thousand  of  the  population. 

Local  self-government  is  no  new  thing  in  Madras,  but  dates 
from  the  middle  of  last  century.  It  now  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  The  great  majority 
of  the  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  markets,  ar- 
rangements for  sanitation  and  vaccination,  and  public  rest- 
houses  for  Europeans  and  natives  are  under  the  immediate 
charge  or  control  of  local  bodies,  and  are  financed  from  the 
funds  they  administer,  Government  prescribing  the  policy 
which  shall  be  followed  in  each  of  these  branches  of  work, 
and  exercising  a  close  supervision,  through  Collectors  of  Dis- 
tricts and  the  officers  of  the  Educational,  Medical,  and  other 
departments,  and  by  means  of  a  special  branch  (Local  and 
Municipal)  of  the  Secretariat. 

All  the  larger  towns  are  governed  by  the  municipal  councils 
referred  to  below.  In  the  rural  areas  outside  them,  local  affairs 
are  managed  by  local  boards.  These  latter  are  of  two  kinds, 
taluk  boards  and  District  boards.  The  taluk  boards  an* 
usually  in  charge  of  areas  conterminous  with  the  revenue 
subdivisions  of  the  District,  and  the  divisional  officers  are 
their  presidents.  They  are  subordinate  to  the  District  boards, 
which  control  local  affairs  throughout  the  whole  of  cadi 
District,  and  of  which  the  Collectors  are  the  presidents. 

Villages  which  are  too  small  to  be  constituted  municipalities, 
but  are  large  enough  to  require  some  measure  of  sanitation, 
are  formed  into  Unions  governed  by  bodies  called  fanckayatsy 
which  arc  controlled  by  the  taluk  boards,  and  have  power 
to  levy  a  house  tax  and  to  spend  it  on  sanitary  and  other 
needs. 

Cesses  for  the  upkeep  of  local  roads  were  collected  as  long 
ago  as  1854.     Mr,  Edward  M.iltby,  Collector  of  South  Arcot, 
suggested  in  1853  the  levy  of  a  cess  of  1  anna  per  kani  ( t  -32 
acre)  to  be  expended  on  roads,  and  his  proposal  was  appr 
and  introduced  into  several  Districts.    The  Madras  Road  Cess 
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Act  (III  of  1866)  raised  the  cess  to  6  pies  in  every  rupee  of 
the  land  revenue.  In  1863  the  Madras  Education  Act  author- 
ized the  collection  of  a  voluntary  cess  for  educational  purposes ; 
but  the  enactment  was  a  failure,  and  in  1871  the  Madras  Local 
Funds  Act  was  introduced,  which  authorized  the  levy  of  a 
single  rate  not  exceeding  1  anna  in  the  rupee  to  provide 
for  roads,  education,  and  other  public  objects,  and  established 
the  first  local  boards.  The  law  which  now  governs  operations 
is  the  Madras  Local  Boards  Act  (V  of  1884). 

On  March  31,  1904,  there  were  21  District  boards  (or  Their  coa- 
onc1  in  each  District  excluding  Madras  City,  which  has  a,dtrtkm- 
municipal  corporation),  80  t&lmk  boards,  and  379  pant  hay  ats. 
Of  the  657  members  of  the  District  boards,  307  were  elected 
by  the  taluk  boards.  The  remainder,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  tatmk  boards  and  p*mkayats%  were  either  ex  officio 
members  or  were  appointed  by  Government 

Statistics  of  the  total  receipts  and  expenditure  of  all  the  Thtir 
IotaI  boards  are  given  in  Table  XI  at  the  end  of  this  article.  j£J^£ 
By  far  the  largest  source  of  income  is  the  cess  on  land.     The  peadteare. 
chief  item  of  expenditure  is  roads  and  buildings,  and  each 
District   board  employs  an  engineer,   known  as   the   Local 
Fund    Engineer,   to   supervise  this  part  of  its   work.      The 
next  heaviest  items  of  outlay  are  the  grants  towards  medical 
and   educational   needs.      In   times  of   scarcity  the    boards 
arc  required  to  assist  the  Government  in  maintaining  relief 
works. 

Since  the  boards  were  originated,  the  development  of  the  Devsfcp- 
various   branches  of  their  work   has  been   very  striking,   •*S2r^f|t# 
shown  below :— 
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ll*c  latest  direction  in  which  some  of  the  District  boards 
are  employing  their  revenues  is  the  construction  of  local 
rail  wars.  The  Tanjorc  District  board  has  constructed  99 
miles  of  metre  gauge  line  at  a  coat  of  40$  lakhs.     The  section 

1  A  trptfat*  iHtutct  baai*  (Kofaswt)  for  a  part  of  Uw  latft  Disutct  of 
Vitaf*|*ta*i  was  cemmtkntmi  kk  190$, 
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which  is  open  is  worked  by  the  South  Indian  Railway 
an   agreement  with   the  board,  and  pays  over  4}   per 
on  its  cost     Other  boards  are  contemplating  the  construction 
of  similar  lines. 

The  history  of  municipal  action  in  Madras  City  is  referred 
to  in  the  article  on  the  town.  Outside  it,  municipal  adminis- 
tration dates  back  to  1850,  in  which  year  the  first  Towns 
Improvement  Act  was  passed  for  the  whole  of  India*  This, 
however,  could  be  extended  only  to  such  towns  as  desired 
it,  and  very  few  showed  a  disposition  to  accept  the  power  it 
offered  them  to  tax  themselves.  It  was  followed  by  the  Madras 
Towns  Improvement  Act,  1865,  which  established  municipal 
councils  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  60  municipalities  now  in 
existence,  43  were  constituted  under  this  Act  The  Towns 
Improvement  Act  of  187 1,  which  was  the  next  municipal 
enactment,  relieved  the  councils  of  the  charge  on  account 
of  police,  but  included  education,  lighting,  sanitation,  vaccina- 
tion, and  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  among  the 
objects  to  which  the  proceeds  of  taxation  should  be  dev> 
A  Commission  appointed  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Ripon'i 
Government  recommended  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
municipalities,  an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  the 
appointment  of  non-official  chairmen,  and  other  develop- 
ments of  the  principle  of  self-government ;  and  the  result 
was  the  existing  Madras  District  Municipalities  Act  (IV 
1884).  This  has  recently  been  amended  by  Madras  Act  III 
of  1897,  under  which  the  councils  have  received  increased 
powers  of  taxation  to  enable  them  to  finance  comprehensive 
schemes  of  water-supply  and  drainage. 

On  March  31,  1904,  the  60  municipal  councils  consisted 
of  944  members,  of  whom  426  were  nominated  by  Govern- 
ment, 450  were  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  remaining 
68  were  ex  officio  members.  Of  the  total  number  of  members, 
208  were  officials  and  736  non-officials,  while  by  race  172 
were  Europeans  and  772   m  of  the  country.      In 

38  of  the  councils  the  chairman  was  a  non-officiaL 

Of  the  60  municipal  towns,  the  population  of  two,  namely, 
Madura  and  Trichinopoly,  exceeded  100,000  in  1901  ;  that 
of  three — Anantapur,  Kodaikanal,  and  Coonoor — was  less  than 
10,000 ;  and  that  of  the  remainder  ranged  between  10,067  and 
76,868.  In  1903-4  the  total  income  of  all  the  municipalities 
from  taxation  was  16  lakhs,  and  from  tolls  4  lakhs,  and  the 
population  included  in  them  was  1,915,000  .  so  that  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation  per  head  was  Rs*  1-0-7  including  tolls, 
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and  13  annas  1  pie  excluding  tolls.  The  statistics  in  Table 
X 1 1  at  the  end  of  this  article  show  the  chief  sources  of  receipts 
and  the  main  items  of  expenditure. 

Since  1885-6,  the  first  year  in  which  the  Act  of  1884  came  Extansioa 
into  effective  operation,  the  extension  of  municipal  action  has  JJJ^ 
been  rapid,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 
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The  second  of  these  items  excludes  the  outlay  on  a  number 
of  comprehensive  schemes  of  water-supply  and  drainage  which 
have  usually  been  carried  out  by  the  Sanitary  Engineer  to 
(Government 

Since 
in    the    municif 

Cudda|ah,  Kurnool,  Madura,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  Dindi- 
gul,  (Macamund,  Tirupati,  and  Vixagapatam,  and  drainage 
schemes  in  Coonoor,  Kumbakonam,  and  Ootacamund.  The 
t«*al  capital  cost  of  these  up  to  the  end  of  1903-4  was  43 
lakhs,  of  which  Ciovemmcnt  made  a  free  grant  to  the  councils 
of  20  lakhs  and  advanced  them  19  lakhs  on  loan.  These 
loans  are  granted  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  municipalities 
making  annual  payments  to  Government  sufficient  to  recoup 
both  interest  and  principal  in  thirty  years.  A  number  of 
additional  schemes  arc  under  consideration \ 

The  Public  Works  Secretariat,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  Pebik  Works, 
consists  of  three  branches— Roads  and  Buildings,  Irrigation,  J2*oiait 
ami   Railway— each  under  its  own  secretary.     While,  however,  depart- 
the  administrative  staff  of  the  Railway  branch  is  distinct  from ' 
the  rest  of  the  department,  the  staffs  of  the  other  two  branches, 
contrary   to   the  practice  obtaining  in  most  other  Provinces, 
form  one  body  and  are  employed  upon  roads,  buildings,  or 
irrigation  as  need  arises.     This  part  of  the  department  consists 
of  two  distinct  divisions,  the  Engineer  and  the  Subordinate 
establishment,  of  which  the  former  has  been  usually  recruited 
from  the  RcyaJ  Engineering  College  at  Cooper's  Hill,  and  the 
Litter  fn>m   institutions  in   India,     In  addition  to  these  and 
srfjarate  from  them  is   an  Accounts  dqiartment  which,  like 
the  Accountant  X General's  office,  occupies  a  position  in  some 
1  \%  aiaf •  vucfc*  mtm  opt— d  la  Gonttr  asnnici  paltry  la  toof. 
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respects  independent  of  the  Local  Government  and  under  i 
direct  control  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  head 
the  whole  department  is  the  Chief  Engineer,  who  is  secretary 
in  the  Roads  and  Buildings  branch,  and  in  charge  of  the 
posting,  promotion,  &c,  of  the  executive  establishment  of 
all  kinds ;  while  irrigation  works  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Chief  Engineer  for  Irrigation,  who  is  secretary 
in  the  Irrigation  branch. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Presidency  is  divided  into 
six  Public  Works  circles,  each  under  a  Superintending  Engineer 
who  deals  with  all  executive  questions  arising  within  it,  whether 
they  are  connected  with  roads,  buildings,  or  irrigation.  The 
circles  are  again  split  up  into  divisions,  each  under  an  Execu- 
tive Engineer,  and  subdivisions  under  Assistant  Engineers 
or  members  of  the  upper  Subordinate  establishment  referred 
to  above.  These  divisions  are  not  always  conterminous  with 
Collectorates,  but  are  arranged  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  the  various  areas.  Each  of  the  three  irrigated 
deltas,  for  example,  contains  two  divisions,  each  under  an 
Executive  Engineer,  while  the  districts  of  South  Kanara  and 
Malabar  form  together  a  single  division  under  the  Executive 
Engineer  at  Calicut  Similarly  the  Districts  of  Bellary  and 
Anantapur  form  together  a  single  division  with  headquarters 
at  Bellary.  Workshops  belonging  to  the  department  are  main- 
tained at  Madras,  Bezwada,  and  Dowlaishweram. 

The  department  of  Public  Works  plans  and  executes 
engineering  works  for  all  departments  of  both  the  Imperial 
and  the  Provincial  Governments,  and  also  occasionally  for 
local  bodies  and  for  estates  under  the  Court  of  Wards.  Ever 
since  the  introduction  of  Provincial  finance  its  expenditure  has 
steadily  increased,  but  changes  in  the  rules  apportioning  \\\w 
outlay  between  Imperial  and  Provincial  funds  render  it  difficult 
to  exhibit  the  advance  statistically. 

In  the  Roads  and  Buildings  branch  the  chief  roads 
during  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  the  Pottangi  Korapu 
and  Pottangi  ghat  roads  in  Yizagapatam  District,  t 
Gudalur  road  in  the  Wynaad,  the  Bodinavakkanur  Kc 
road  in  Madura,  the  ghat  road  to  Yercaud  on  the  Shev 
Hills,  and  the  roads  opening  out  the  coffee  plantations  on 
Anaimalai  Hills.    The  department  usually  carries  out  only  a 
roads  as  require  exceptional  professional   skill,  others 
executed  by  the  District  lK>ards  already  referred  to. 

The  principal  bridges  built  during  the  same  period  are  1 
over  the  Ponnaiyar  and  the  Gadilam  at  Cuddalore,  and 
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the  Vaigai  at  Madura,  the  Mahlsingi  iron  girder-bridge  in 
Ganjlm,  and  the  causeway  over  the  Pilar  river  in  North 
Arcot 

Among  the  buildings  erected  during  the  same  period  are — in 
Madras  City,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  offices,  the  High  Court, 
the  Ijiw  College,  the  Victoria  Students'  Hostel,  the  Connemara 
1  jbrary,  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  the  Victoria  Hospital 
fur  caste  and  goska  (or  parda)  women ;  and,  outside  Madras 
City  -the  Government  House,  Ootacamund  ;  Collectors'  offices 
at  Cuddalore,  Anantapur,  Cuddapah,  and  Calicut ;  the  District 
Court  at  Calicut,  the  District  jail  and  public  offices  at  Tanjore, 
the  pier  at  Tutkrorin,  and  ten  lighthouses.  Designs  for  impor- 
tant buildings  are  prepared  by  the  Consulting  Architect  to 
Cfovcrnmcnt,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  department 

In  the  Irrigation  branch,  the  undertakings  carried  out  from  Irrigation. 
Imperial  funds  since  1882-3  have  been  the  great   Periyar  rcccat 
Projkt  in  Madura,  the  Ri'shi&ulya  project  in  Ganjlm,  and  works, 
the  Barur  tank  project  in  Salem  ;  and  from  Provincial  funds, 
the  Sogileru  project  in  Cuddapah,  and  the  Muncru  and  Donda* 
(hit!  tank  (irojects,  both  in  Kistna.     Besides  the  expenditure 
on  these  new  works,  more  than  3 a  lakhs  was  laid  out  during 
the  ilccadc  ending  1902-3  in  improving  the  larger  irrigation 
v  heme*  known  as  '  major  works,'  and  a  considerable  amount 
on  <  ertain  works  of  special  interest  connected  with  the  three 
danit  which  control  the  irrigation  of  the  (!auvery  delta. 

Among  works  now  (1906)  in  course  of  execution  are  the  Wotksaow 
Ch*|itd  and  Vemula  tank  projects  in  Cuddapah,  the  Formal  Or,  JJJ^Ji?" 
Hi)ipuram,  and  Yerur  tank  projects  in  Nellore,  and  the  Atma- 
kur  and  Jangamaheswarapuram  tank  projects  in  Kistna.  Until 
Utcly  it  wav  accepted  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  no  irriga- 
tion work  fchould  be  undertaken  which  did  not  promise  a  direct 
minimum  return  per  cent  on  its  capital  outlay  ;  and  this  barred 
the  eto  utum  of  a  number  of  schemes  which,  though  they  would 
ha%c  provided  valuable  protection  against  famine,  were  too 
o»tly  u>  return  the  minimum  interest  demanded.  Recently, 
r*i«r%crt  an  appreciation  of  the  immense  indirect  benefits 
accruing  from  Urge  urigation  schemes  has  led  to  a  relaxation 
of  On*  principle,  and  a  number  of  schemes  which  were  formerly 
urifjKnirahU  regarded  are  now  being  investigated.  Chief  among 
thev  are  the  project  for  leading  the  surplus  water  of  the  Trx 
«.aihu»*a  nter  in  Bellary  District  into  the  Paxxta,  and  tlie 
\*>>\n*u\  to  provide  reservoirs  on  the  IIhavaxi  and  the  Kim  ha 
to  tupplrment  the  supply  available  in  the  delta*  of  the  Cautery 
and  the  Kistna  respectively. 
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The  total  strength  of  the  British  and  Native  army 
within  the  Presidency  at  the  end  of  1904  was — British,  2,731 ; 
Native,  5,870;  total,  8,601.  The  Presidency  is  garrisoned  b? 
the  Secunderat&d  division,  which  is  for  the  present  directly 
under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  former  Madras  comti 
having  been  abolished  in  October,  1904,  The  military  2 
occupied  in  1905  were  Bellary,  Calicut,  Cannanore, 
(Fort  St.  George  and  Perambur),  Malappuram, 
Pallavaram,  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  Trichinopoiy,  Vizianagram, 
and  Wellington.  Madras  has  an  arsenal,  a  gun-carriage  factory 
(recently  closed),  and  harness  and  saddlery  workshops;  and 
there  is  a  cordite  factory  at  Wellington. 

In  addition  to  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Rifles,  whose 
head  quarters  are  outside  the  Presidency  (at  Hubli  tn  Bombay), 
there  are  Volunteer  Corps  at  Madras,  Ootacamund,  Negapatam, 
Waltair,  Calicut,  and  Yercaud.  Their  total  strength  in  1904 
was  4,531,  of  whom  279  were  artillery  and  45  mounted  rifles. 

The  Native  States  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  Pudukkottai 
each  maintain  a  small  armed  force.  The  Nayar  Brigade  in  the 
first  of  these,  which  is  officered  from  the  Indian  Army,  numbers 
1,442  men,  and  the  Maharaja  has  also  a  mounted  bodyguard  of 
61  men.  The  forces  in  the  two  other  States  aggregate  325  and 
129  respectively. 

In  the  days  of  native  rule  in  Southern  India  the  only  police 
organization  was  the  ancient  kaval (watch)  system-  Under  this 
talaiydris  (watchmen)  in  each  village,  subordinate  to  JkdvaJgdrs 
(head-watchmen)  in  charge  of  groups  of  villages,  who  in  their 
turn  were  usually  controlled  by  the  poligdrs  or  local  chieftains, 
undertook,  in  consideration  of  payments  from  the  people  within 
their  charges,  to  protect  property  and  make  good  any  loss  from 
theft.  Their  remuneration  nominally  consisted  of  a  share  of 
the  crops  harvested,  fees  from  non-agriculturists  such  as  traders 
and  artisans,  and  the  proceeds  of  land  granted  to  the  kJvaJgirt 
free  of  rent.  Hut,  considerable  as  these  revenues  often  were; 
the  system  usually  degenerated  into  one  of  organized  black- 
mail, and  the  watchmen  moreover  harassed  the  people  and 
helped  themselves  to  the  property  they  were  paid  to  pr« 

MThcQ   the  Com  pjired  the  country,  it  relieved  the 

polifrin  and  ln-ad  n  of  their  duties,  interdicting  thctr 

exactions  and  resuming  their  free-grant  lands,  but  I  the 

gt  watchmen  on  fixed  emoluments.  By  Regulation  XI  of 
1816,  these  last  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  village 
headmen  and  the  officers  of  the  Revenue  department. 

The  present  police  force,  which  is  independent  of  the  J 
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officials,  was  organized  in  1859  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Robinson.  Tbe  village  watchmen  (usually  known  as  talcdydrit) 
were,  however,  retained  on  the  old  footing,  and  their  co-opera- 
tion  with  the  regular  police  is  still  a  valuable  part  of  the  system. 

In  1904  there  was  one  regular  policeman  to  every  6  square  Strenph, 
miles  of  area  and  to  every  1.558  of  the  population,  and  one  JJ^J*^ 
village  policeman  to  the  same  number  of  square  miles  and  to  tninStaff  of 
every  i,6ia  persons.  Details  are  given  in  Table  XIII  at  the  ***!*»**• 
end  of  this  article.  The  head  of  the  department  is  the  In- 
ftfwctor  (rfrneral,  who  is  assisted  by  three  Deputy- 1  nspectors- 
( General.  The  Madras  City  Police  work  under  a  Commis- 
sioner and  are  distinct  from  those  in  the  Districts.  Each 
District  is  in  charge  of  a  District  Superintendent,  sometimes 
aided  by  one  or  more  Assistant  Superintendents.  These 
officers  were  formerly  appointed  by  nomination,  but  are  now 
mostly  chosen  by  competitive  examination  in  England1.  In- 
sj*t  tors,  the  next  grade,  are  selected  by  the  Inspcctor-(Jeneral, 
while  comtabic*  are  recruited  by  District  and  Assistant  Super- 
intendents. Educated  natives  compete  readily  for  Inspectors' 
posts,  the  salaries  of  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
increased,  but  the  pay  of  the  lower  grades  is  insufficient  to 
attra<  t  them.  Assistant  Superintendents  and  Inspectors  are 
apfotnted  cm  probation,  and  are  required  to  attend  the  Police 
1 'Mining  School  at  Vellore  for  a  certain  period.  Constables 
have  to  go  through  a  sii  months'  training  as  recruits  at  the 
District  head  quarters,  and  are  not  promoted  to  be  head 
constables  until  they  have  passed  a  certain  test  Candidates 
ulet  ted  by  I Kstrict  Superintendents  are  trained  for  this  test 
at  the  Vellore  School  for  sii  months.  The  village  police 
undergo  no  training,  their  duties  being  confined  to  patrolling, 
surveillance  of  strangers  in  their  villages,  executing  criminal 
prf«e%%r%,  supplying  the  regular  police  with  information,  and, 
in  the  rase  of  the  fk*l  to/airans,  watching  the  wilder  gkato 
and  fusses  where  robbery  is  easiest. 

I  Nrtection  of  crime  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  police,  Dctcciioa. 
there    lietng    no   special   detective  staff      Since    1894    finger- •rssbg.  Ac 
imprr%%tons   of  ct>nvictcd    persons  have   been   recorded   and 
classified  in  the  Inspector ( ienerali  office,  and  the  system  has 
bc«  omr  a  valuable  aid  in  tracing  the  antecedents  of  suspected 
pervmv 

Most  of  the  police  are  armed  with  Snider  carbines  with  the 
ntling  bored  out,  but  these  weapons  are  kept  in  the  stations 

1  A    &r»    gra*k  at   Ife-pat?  S«(<ftAt«»Wt.  rtcrvitrd   sulci?  bum   t** 
•fcUyf^tcatc  uutf  oftccis,  »•»  U*mml  m  190$. 
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and  not  usually  carried  by  men  on  ordinary  duty.  The  resorcs 
(bodies  of  picked  men  retained  at  the  District  head-quarters) 
are  armed  in  the  wilder  Districts  with  the  long  Snider  rifle,  as 
are  all  punitive  police,  that  is,  special  forces  temporarily  quar- 
tered in  areas  where  serious  riots  have  occurred,  and  pa: 
by  a  special  tax  on  the  inhabitants. 

The  extension  of  railways  in  recent  years  has  given  the  pro- 
fessional criminal  so  great  an  advantage  that  in  1895  a  special 
force  of  Railway  police  was  organized*  This  force  is  required 
to  co-operate  with  the  District  police,  and  is  divided  into  a 
stationary  platform  staff  which  preserves  order  within  railway 
limits,  and  a  detective  and  travelling  start.  The  railway  com- 
panies contribute  towards  its  maintenance. 

The  Criminal  Tribes  Act  has  not  been  brought  into  force 
anywhere  in  the  Presidency,  but  the  many  wandering  gangs 
of  persons  of  the  criminal  castes  are  specially  watched  by  the 
police. 

Statistics  of  cognizable  crime  (that  is,  offences  for  which  the 
police  may  arrest  without  a  magistrate's  warrant)  are  given 
below : — 


Number  of  c«*es 

Average, 
1897-iqoi 

«VH- 

Reported 

Decided  in  the  courts  .... 
Ending  in  acquittal  or  discharge  . 
Ending  in  conviction   .... 

l6l,3l? 

7,o6a 
1  j  3,401 

M7.4  J* 

The  native  governments  had  no  regular  prisons  and  it 
devolved  upon  the  British  to  provide  them.  The  larger  jail* 
were  originally  in  the  charge  of  the  several  District  Judges,  but 
in  1855  the  first  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  was  appointed. 

The  existing  jails  are  of  three  classes  \  namely,  Central  jails 
under  whole-time  Superintendents,  with  accommodation  on  an 
average  for  1,000  prisoners  each  ;  the  small*  I  jails,  ai 

a  rule  in  charge  of  District  Medical  and  Sanitary  officers  ;  and 
subsidiary  jails,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  subordinate 
magistracy,  in  which  only  prisoners  sentenced  to  terms  of  a 
month  or  less  are  usually  confined.  It  has  been  found  to 
conduce  to  economy  and  improved  administration  to  close 
some  of  the  District  jails  and  proportionately  enlarge  the 
Central  jails.  Prisoners  from  the  Agency  train  In  Can  jam 
suffer  so  seriously  from  malaria  if  brought  down  to  the  coast 
that  a  special  prison  has  been  built  for  them  at  Kussellkonda 
near  the  hills,  of  which  the  divisional  off  charge. 
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The  average  daily  population  in  all  the  jails  in  1904  was 
10,976,  and  the  cost  of  the  department  amounted  to  7  lakhs* 
I  Mailed  statistics  are  given  in  Table  XIV. 

There  is  a  reformatory  school  for  juvenile  offenders  at 
Chinglcput,  which  has  done  good  work. 

Kxcept  in  sutaidiary  jails,  prisoners  under  sentence  of  hard  Jail  1 
labour  are  largely  employed  upon  manufactures,  this  system  filcl,,fet' 
not  only  tending  to  reduce  prison  expenditure,  but  also  to  teach 
the  convict  an  employment  which  will  be  useful  to  him  when 
released.  Most  of  the  manufactures  are  for  the  army  and  the 
various  dcfiartments  of  (Jovernment,  and  they  consist  largely  of 
weaving  cloth,  blankets,  tape,  &c,  and  making  shoes  and 
sandal*,  mats  and  ropes.  In  the  Velloce  Central  jail  the 
chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  tents  for  Government 
defurtment*  ;  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Madras  large  numbers  of 
prisoner*  are  employed  in  printing  for  Government ;  while 
in  the  (  oimbatorc  Central  jail  the  main  form  of  employment 
1%  weaving. 

The  first  impulse  to  education  in  the  Presidency  was  given  by  Education, 
a  (H)vemmcnt  inquiry  into  the  matter  suggested  by  Sir  Thomas  Iu  ktoiory. 
Munro  in  18  22.  This  showed  that  there  was  approximately 
one  vh<*>l  to  every  1,000  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
number  of  lioys  taught  was  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
sch«  **\  going  age;  but  it  also  showed  that  the  instruction 
mi j art et I  in  these  indigent*!*  institutions  was  of  little  practical 
value,  tending  rather  to  burden  the  memory  than  to  train  the 
intellect.  A  Hoard  was  therefore  appointed  to  organue  a  system 
of  public  instruction,  an  annual  grant  of  Rs.  50,000  was 
vHMttoncd  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  in  1826  14 
i  <»11<^  toratc  ami  81  taimk  schools,  with  a  central  training  school 
at  Madras  were  opened.  In  1836  this  scheme  was  pronounced 
a  failure  ami  the  schools  were  atviiubcd  as  inefficient.  The 
•  hole  {tolicy  wa%  then  altered,  and  it  was  decided  that  Kurof>can 
literature  and  « lence  < instead  of  native  literature)  should  l>c 
en<  •  >uragcd.  The  Hoard  of  Public  Instruction  was  %uperscded 
\iy  a  <  ommittee  for  Native  Education.  But  this  latter  was  not 
a  \u<«evs,  arul  in  1S40  a  University  Board  was  instituted  by 
\m*\  K  lien  borough*  Government  to  organise  and  establish 
a  central  *  h«iol  and  a  few  provincud  tchcjoU  to  be  connected 
with  it  by  %c  holar%hi|»*.  In  1841  the  central  school  was  con- 
verted into  a  high  tchool,  in  1853  a  college  department  was 
a<i«!ed  t<>  it,  and  later  it  developed  into  the  Presidency  College. 
|U*t»een  1H36  and  185a  little  progress  was  made;  hut  in  the 
Utter  year  the  University  Board  was  invested  with  the  function* 
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of  a  Board  of  General  Education,  the  annual  grant  of  Rs.  50,000 
was  doubled,  and  by  the  end  of  1854  there  were,  besides  the 
central  college  at  Madras,  five  provincial  schools,  and  a  few 
elementary  vernacular  schools  in  Cuddalore,  Rajahmundry, 
and  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  indigenous  schools  still  existed,  and  there  were, 
in  addition,  a  large  number  of  Mission  schools.  Most  of  the 
latter  were  elementary  institutions.  The  General  Assembly's 
school  started  in  Madras  in  1837,  by  the  Rev.  John  Anderson, 
the  pioneer  of  higher  education  in  the  Presidency — which 
developed  into  the  present  Christian  College — is,  however,  one 
instance  of  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  a  superior  class. 
There  were  also  a  few  institutions  established  by  native 
agencies,  the  most  important  being  Pachayyappa's  at  Madras, 
which  was  opened  in  1842. 

In  the  early  fifties  Mr.  G.  N.  Taylor,  Sub-Collector  at  Rajah 
mtindry,  formed  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  vernacular 
education,  and  established  elementary  schools  at  NarasapuT 
(the  nucleus  of  the  present  Taylor  high  school)  and  three 
neighbouring  towns.  In  1855  he  organized  a  system  of  village 
schools,  which  were  mainly  supported  by  local  subscriptions 
and  were  inspected  by  officials  appointed  by  Government ;  and 
by  1 86 1  these  numbered  101. 

In  1854  the  Court  of  Directors  issued  its  memorable  dispatch 
regarding  education.  Thereupon  the  present  Educational  de- 
partment, with  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  an  inspect* 
ing  staff,  was  organized ;  the  so-called  Madras  University  was 
remodelled  and  designated  the  Presidency  College ;  a  normal 
school  was  established  ;  Zila,  or  District,  schools  were  opened  ; 
and  the  grant-in-aid  system  was  introduced.  This  last  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  aided  education,  mainly  by  its  liberal  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  salary  grants  and  the  introduction  of  the 
results  system.  While  in  1 859  there  were  460  educational  institu- 
tions with  14,900  pupils,  by  1881  (see  Table  XV  at  the  end  of 
this  article)  these  figures  had  risen  to  12,900  and  327,800. 

Higher  education  in  the  Presidency  largely  owi-s  its  extension 
and  consolidation  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Powell  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  |fi 
The  former  was  in  charge  of  the  central  school  at  Madras, 
already  referred  to,  from  1840  to  1862,  during  which  time  he 
expanded  it  into  the  existing  Presidency  College,  and  was 
subsequently  Din  Public  h  fm  twelve  yearn 

look  charge  in  1862  of  the  school  which  th 
Rev.  John  Anderson  had  started  and  transformed  it  into  th 
present  Madras  Christian  College,  tl.  r  private 
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of  Madras.  Both  gentlemen,  moreover,  exercised  the  widest 
influence  in  all  the  many  educational  questions  which  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen. 

The    Educational   department   comprises    three    services  :Tbt 
namely,   the   Indian   Educational  service,  which    is   entirely  JjJJJStiooal 
recruited  from  England,  and  includes  23  officers,  of  whom  16  depart- 
arc  principals,  vice-principals,  or  professors  in  the  colleges,  and  BCOt 
6  belong  to  the  inspecting  staff ;  the  Provincial  service,  recruited 
in  India  and  comprising  35  officers,  of  whom  1 1  belong  to  the 
inspecting  staff  and  the  remainder  are  head  masters  or  lecturers 
in  the  colleges;   and  the  Subordinate  service,  including  all 
officers   whose  salaries  are  below  Rs,   200.     All  educational 
institutions  which  are  qualified  for  recognition  are  inspected  by 
the  department     This  is  effected  by  7  Inspectors  (2  of  whom 
are   natives),   12  Assistant,  and  58  Sub- Assistant   Inspectors. 
tftrls'  schools  and  primary  classes  are  supervised  by  separate 
staffs.     The  chief  direct  instruction  carried  out  by  the  depart- 
ment is  in  the  Government  colleges. 

In  1857  the  Madras  University  was  incorporated  by  legis-  Uatenlty 
Utivc  enactment  Its  constitution  was  materially  altered  by  •*■*•**«■• 
thr  recent  Act  VIII  of  1904.  It  now  controls  education  in 
<<""((•  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  and  Ceylon,  as  well  as  within  the 
Presidency.  Its  Senate  or  governing  body  is  composed  of  the 
Chancellor  (the  (kmrrnor  of  Madras),  the  V  ice-Chancellor 
(nominated  by  (Government  from  among  the  Fellows  for  a 
period  of  two  years),  5  tx  tffitw  Fellows,  and  50  to  100  ordinary 
relloii*,  10  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  registered  graduates 
and  10  by  the  Faculties,  while  the  remainder  are  nominated  by 
the  (  hanccllor.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  Faculties  of  Arts, 
I-aw,  Medicine,  and  Engineering.  The  executive  government 
of  the  I'nivcrsity  is  vested  in  a  Syndicate,  consisting  of  the 
Vmc-(  haiHellor,  the  Ihrcctor  of  Public  Instruction,  and  10 
other  ordinary  or  tx  ofa*  Fellows  elected  by  the  Senate,  5  of 
whom  muM  be  heads  of,  or  professors  in,  ct41cgcs  affiliated  to 
the  University.  The  powers  of  the  Syndicate  include  the  control 
of  examinations  and  the  *pp<Hntmcnt  of  Fellows  and  others  to 
the  boards  <4  studies.  There  are  fourteen  of  these  boards  ;  and 
they  hold  office  for  three  years,  nominate  esaminer*  in  their 
resfiri  tive  branches,  recommend  test  books,  and  to  forth. 

I  he  (olle^r*  affiliated  to  the  t'rmersity,  including  those  in 
Name  Mate*,  numbered  50  in  1891  and  61  in  1904.  They 
nKnjtriM-  x\ur  internment  colleges  of  law,  Medicine,  and 
Fifittincenftg  at  Madras,  the  Ijiw  college  at  Trivandrum,  1 
internment  training  colleges  at  Saidapet  and  KAjahmundry, 
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and  55  Arts  colleges,  of  which  15  are  first-grade  and  40  second' 
gTade.  Of  the  first-grade  colleges  3  (the  Presidency  College 
and  the  institutions  at  Kumbakonam  and  Rajahmundry)  are 
maintained  by  Government,  and  8  (the  Madras  Christian 
College,  Pachayyappa's  College,  the  Jesuit  and  S.P.G.  College* 
at  Trichinopoly,  St.  Peter's  College  at  Tanjore,  the  Noble 
College  at  Masulipatam,  the  Maharaja's  College  at  Vizianagram, 
and  St*  Aloysius's  College,  Mangalore)  are  managed  by  pr  \ 
agencies.  Of  the  second-grade  institutions  one  of  the  best 
known  is  the  Victoria  College  at  Palghat,  which  is  managed  by 
the  local  municipal  council 

The  University  has  been  self-supporting  since  1879,  and  now 
has  a  balance  in  hand  of  over  5  lakhs*  In  1904  its  expenditure 
was  Rs.  2,12,000,  while  its  receipts  from  fees  were  Rs*  2,31,000 
and  from  other  sources  Rs.  15,000. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  recent  years  is  given  in 
Table  XV  a.  The  minimum  length  of  attendance  at  a  college 
for  the  attainment  of  a  degree  is  four  years.  To  deliver 
students  from  the  unwholesome  surroundings  of  native  lodgings, 
a  number  of  hostels  have  lately  been  opened  for  their 
modation.  The  first  was  started  in  connexion  with  the  Christian 
College  by  Dr.  Miller  in  1882.  Three  others  were  afterwards 
added  by  him,  partly  at  his  own  expense.  The  Victoria  hostel 
attached  to  the  Presidency  College  has  accommodation  foT 
178  students;  five  smaller  ones  for  members  of  different 
religions  and  sects  have  been  established  in  connexion  with 
the  Saidapet  Teachers*  College ;  and  others  are  being  erected 
for  the  Government  colleges  at  Rajahmundry  and  Rumba- 
konam.  Many  mission  institutions  already  possess  boarding* 
houses,  and  other  private  colleges  and  schools  are  erc» 
similar  buildings. 

The  secondary  course  of  education  consists  of  two  stages. 

Boys  from   the   primary  schools  enter   the   Ion  dary 

classes,  of  which  there  are  three,  remain  in  them  three  years, 

and   then   pass   to  the  upper  secondary  classes.     These  are 

similarly  three  in  number,  and  the  course  again  la 

years.    In  the  highest  class  hoys  are  prepared  for  the  Univt  - 

matriculation.    In  lower  secondary  schools  reading,  writing,  and 

arithmetic  are  compulsory,  and  there  are  a  numl><  onal 

wets.     Instruction  El  at  first  entirely  in  the  vernacular,  but 

lish  is  introduced  gradually.    In  the  upper  >erontlary  classes 

lish,  a  second  language,  arithnu  m,  history, 

geography,  drawing,  and  science  (physics  and  chemistry)  are 

compulsory  subjects ;  and  while  in  the  lowest  of  the  three  forms 
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tome  instruction  is  still  given  in  the  vernacular,  in  the  two 
highest  it  is  almost  entirely  in  English. 

Of  the  secondary  schools  in  existence  in  1904,  Government 
maintained  2  per  cent.,  the  local  boards  19  per  cent.,  and  the 
municipal  councils  4}  per  cent.,  while  54!  per  cent,  were 
aided,  and  20  per  cent,  unaided  institutions.  Aid  is  given 
from  public  funds  by  grants  towards  the  salary  of  the  teachers 
proportioned  to  their  qualifications  ;  by  fixed  grants  ;  by  grants 
varying  with  the  results  obtained  at  the  public  examinations ; 
or  by  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  buildings,  hostels, 
books  furniture,  and  so  forth.  In  1904  one  boy  in  every 
forty  five  of  a  school  going  age  was  in  the  secondary  classes. 

Primary  education  has  two  stages,  the  lower  covering  four  Primary 
years  and  the  upper  a  fifth  year.  Ix>wer  primary  schools  are  jj^1*00 
those  in  which  there  are  only  four  standards— infant  and  first 
to  third  -and  upper  primary  those  in  which  there  is  a  fourth 
stamlard.  The  compulsory  subjects  are  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Instruction  i%  given  entirely  through  the  vernacular, 
but  English  may  be  taught  as  an  optional  subject  in  the  third 
and  fourth  standards. 

<>f  the  public  primary  schools  in  existence  in  1904,  53  per 
cent,  were  aided  and  $$  per  cent,  unaided,  while  12  per  cent, 
were  maintained  by  local  boards,  and  the  small  remainder  by 
internment  or  municipal  councils.  To  schools  which  satisfy 
the  conditions  required  for  recognition  by  the  Educational 
deportment,  aid  is  given  in  the  shape  of  fixed  grants,  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  chiefly  by  their  efficiency  ; 
uhooU  which  only  partially  fulfil  these  conditions  arc  aided 
either  with  fixed  grants  or  with  results  grants  calculated  u|>on 
tru-  results  of  the  standard  and  primary  examinations ;  while 
u  hot  »U  under  public  managemer*  gain  salary  results  grants, 
lulf  the  results  grants  earned  being  paid  to  the  teachers,  who 
recrue  fiscd  salaries  in  lieu  of  the  other  half. 

In  1904  one  boy  in  every  five  of  school  going  age  was  in  the 
primary  c  taste*.  Table  XV  shows  how  considerable  has  been 
the  ad%anrc  in  recent  years.  The  introduction  of  results  grants 
in  1H65  and  the  provisions  of  the  Towns  Improvements  and 
I;tj«al  Funds  Acts  <jf  1871  authorizing  local  bodies  to  devote 
fun«!§  to  rdu«  at  ion  were  instrumental  in  giving  the  first  impetus. 
En  rjit  that  agriculture  is  an  optional  subject,  there  are  no 
*pe<  tal  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  children  belonging  to 
the  agricultural  t  lasses.  The  qualification  for  teachers  in  upfier 
and  lower  pnniary  itboolt  is  a  pass  in  the  lower  secondary 
oc    uj*pcr  j*imary  examination  respectively,  and  the  receij»t 
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of  the  teachers1  certificate  of  those  grades.  But  the  supply  of 
men  so  qualified  is  less  than  the  demand,  and  teachers  of 
approved  experience  are  considered  qualified  even  though 
have  not  passed  these  tests.  Their  usual  rates  of  pay  are 
Rs.  7  to  Rs,  ta  a  month. 

The  education  of  girls  was  begun  by  missionaries,  and  il 
was  not  until  1866  that  Government  started  its  own  schools 
for  them.  In  1881  there  were  540  schools  for  girls ;  in  1891, 
987;  and  in  1904,  1,091.  The  percentage  of  girls  under 
instruction  to  the  population  of  school-going  age  in  those  years 
was  i«6,  3*3,  and  4-8  respectively.  In  1896  a  second-grade 
college  for  girls  was  opened  at  Palamcottah,  and  two  others 
were  started  in  Madras  City  in  1899  and  1900.  All  three  are 
under  mission  management.  Of  the  public  schools  of  all 
grades  for  girls  in  1904,  16  per  cent,  were  maintained  by 
Government,  1  per  cent  by  the  local  boards  and  municipalities, 
and  83  per  cent,  by  private  agencies.  The  missions  take  the 
largest  share  in  the  extension  of  female  education  ;  but  Govern- 
ment makes  special  efforts  in  the  matter,  maintaining  schools 
all  over  the  Presidency  which  are  directly  managed  by 
inspecting  officers,  and  granting  exceptional  concessions  and 
assistance.  The  subjects  taught  to  girls  are  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  hygiene,  and  drawing, 
and  certain  others  specially  suited  to  their  sex,  namely,  needle- 
work, domestic  economy,  and  (in  some  of  the  mission  schools) 
lace-making. 

Secondary  education  among  girls  is  chiefly  confined 
Europeans  and  Native  Christians.  Few  Hindu  or  Mu 
madan  girls  go  beyond  the  lower  secondary  stage,  the  pracl 
of  early  marriage  and  the  prejudices  engendered  by  t! 
and  gosha  (or  parda)  systems  obstructing  their  progress, 
only  method  of  meeting  this  difficulty  is  by  extending  tanana* 
or  home,  education  ;  and  much  good  work  is  being  done  by 
Manama  agencies,  such  as  those  of  the  Free  Churcl  nidi 

of  England  missions  and  the  National  Indian  Association. 

Perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  train  teachers  in  India  was  that 
made  by  Dr.  Amdnm  Hell  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  brought  into  prominence  the  mutual  or  monitorial  system  of 
instruction  (sometimes  also  called  the  *  Madras  system')  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  English  *  pupil-tcachcr '  system.  Oil 
ming  to  England  in  1797,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  it 
and  introduced  it  into  several  schools  theft,  of  which  he  was 
a  kind  of  in  and  eventually  a  school  was  started  in 

Edinburgh  on  his  plan,  and  the  sysu  I  through  England 
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and  Scotland  and  was  adopted  in  Europe  and  America.  But 
a  few  yean*  experience  revealed  its  inherent  defects,  and  it 
has  now  |«ssed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  educational 
methods. 

In  1856  the  Government  normal  school,  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  Teachers'  College  at  Saidapet,  was  suited,  and  it  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  Statistics  appear  in  Table  XV. 
Other  special  schools  now  in  existence  include  three  Medical 
school*  with  400  students;  the  school  of  Engineering  and 
Sun-eying,  which  forms  a  dqmrtment  of  the  College  of 
Engineering ;  and  the  Government  School  of  Arts  in  Madras 
City,  which  has  about  300  pupils.  The  technical  schools 
include  this  last,  the  District  board  Technical  Institutes  at 
Madura  and  Tinncvelly,  the  Anjuman  for  Musalm&ns  in 
Madras  City,  the  Art  Industrial  (mission)  schools  at  Nazareth 
and  Karur,  the  Reformatory  school  at  Chingleput,  and  the 
iiovcrnment  School  of  Commerce  at  Calicut.  Besides  this 
last  institution,  which  has  135  pupils,  there  are  four  smaller 
commercial  schools,  of  which  three  are  managed  by  missions. 
The  only  institution  for  the  study  of  agriculture  is  the  Agricul- 
tural <  ullegr  at  Saidapet,  which  is  to  be  removed  to  Coimbatorc  ; 
but  the  rrrc  Church  Mission  in  Chingleput  has  recently  started 
an  rifK-nmental  school  for  teaching  the  subject. 

'I  he  system  of  education  and  the  curricula  and  subjects  for  Karopean 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  diner  little  from  those  for  natives.  ^ 
Excepting  a  few  charitable  institutions  subsidised  by  (k>vem-  cdacauu*. 
merit,  »uch  at  the  asylums  in  Madras  City  and  Ootacamund, 
ail  Kurojuan  school*  arc  maintained  cither  by  missions  or  from 
charitable  endowments.  The  chief  of  the  endowed  institutions 
are  the  Ikncton  college  and  high  school.  Bishop  Corrie's 
grammar  school,  and  Bishop  Gcll's  girls'  school,  all  of  which 
are  in  Madras  City.  In  1904  there  were  altogether  103 
institutions  for  Europeans  and  Eurasian*,  with  8,700  pupils, 
Of  these,  5  were  colleges,  73  secondary  schools,  7  spec  tal 
uhools  ami  18  primary  schools.  Sixteen  Europeans  in  all 
passed  the  different  branches  of  the  B.A.  degree  examination, 
while  ninr  |osaed  University  Medical  examinatM«is.  A  spec  tal 
ofrxrr  for  the  inspection  of  European  schools  has  recently 
been  appointed.     European  youths  after  they  leave  school  or 

•  oKc^e  usually  seek  employment  on  railways,  in  shop*  or 
men  ant  lie  firms,  or  in  the    Telegraph  department  ;  but  those 

•  ho  can  afford  it  qualify  as  engineers,  overseers  of  works  or 
mrviual  prai  titioners  Women  generally  enter  the  medical 
and  teaching  professions. 
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Among  Mu  ham  madan  s,  education  has  required  sp 
encouragement.  The  long  course  of  instruction  in  the  Kc 
enjoined  by  their  religion  hampers  them  in  the  race  with 
Hindus,  and  they  have  been  slow  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changed  circumstances  which  make  learning  the  one  road  to 
advancement.  In  i860  the  Madrasa-i-Azam,  established  in 
1 85 1  by  the  Naw&b  of  Arcot,  was  taken  over  by  Government 
The  only  other  high -class  institutions  for  Muhammadans  then 
in  Madras  were  the  Mylapore  middle  school  and  the  Harris 
school,  a  missionary  institution  opened  in  1857  with  an 
endowment.  In  1872  elementary  schools  for  Musalmans  were 
established  in  large  Muhammadan  centres  in  the  Preside: 
and  schools  for  the  Mappillas  of  Malabar  were  organized  and 
brought  under  inspection.  Muhammadans  obtained  conces- 
sions in  the  matter  of  fees  and  were  aided  with  sch< A 
a  training-school  was  started  in  Madras  City,  and  ■  l>eputv 
Inspector  of  Muhammadan  schools  was  appointed.  The  result 
of  these  measures  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  number 
of  Musalmans  at  school,  and  at  present  the  percentage  of 
Muhammadan  pupils  in  primary  classes  to  the  popui 
that  religion  of  school-going  age  is  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing figure  among  Hindus.  In  all  the  higher  stages  of  education, 
however,  the  Hindus  are  ahead  of  the  Muhammadans,  the 
similar  percentages  in  the  secondary  classes  being  for  Hindus 
1-69  and  for  Musalmans  1-45,  and  in  the  collegiate  stage  0*09 
and  0*03  respectively-  Of  those  who  passed  the  Matriculat 
First  Arts,  and  B.A,  examinations  respectively  in  1903-4,  86, 
89,  and  90  per  cent,  were  Hindus,  and  only  i,  l,  and  2  per 
cent,  were  Musalmans. 

Of  late  years  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  educate  the 
depressed  classes,  or  Panchamas  as  they  are  officially 
In  1904,  3,100  schools  with  78,000  pupils  were  maintained 
them  at  a  cost  of  3-59  lakhs.     The  hill-tribes  in  the  Agency 
tracts  of  the  three  northern  Districts  and  a  number  <jf  1 
ward   tribes   in   other   localities  also   now  receive  particular 
attention. 

Statistics  of  the  expenditure  upon  education  appear  in  Table 
h.  The  percentage  of  the  total  population  of  school 
going  age  under  instruction  rose  from  71  in  188 1  to  12  in 
1891,  to  14*7  in  1901,  and  to  16-1  in  1904.  At  the 
Census  of  1901  it  was  found  that  in  every  1,000  of  the 
male  and   female   population,  119  and  9  t  ly  could 

read  and  writ<\  bust  that  only  9  and  t  respectively  could  read 
and  write  English.    Excluding  the  exceptional  cases  of  I 
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City  and  the  NUgiris,  the  Districts  in  which  education  is  most 
advanced  are  the  three  rich  areas  of  Tanjore,  Malabar,  and 
Tinncvelly,  while  it  is  most  backward  in  Salem  and  Vtzaga- 
patam.  Of  the  various  communities  the  Europeans  and 
Eurasians  arc  by  far  the  most  literate.  In  the  education  of 
boys,  the  Brthmans  come  next,  but  their  girls  are  less  advanced 
than  those  of  native  Christians.  The  most  backward  com- 
munities are  the  Panchamas  and  the  hill-tribes. 

The  fees  levied  in  private  institutions  differ  greatly.  The 
standard  rates  prescribed,  per  term,  for  institutions  under 
public  management  are  as  follows -.—Senior  college,  Rs.  40; 
Junior  college,  Rs.  3* ;  the  three  upper  secondary  classes,  Rs.  19, 
Rs.  17,  and  Rs.  15  respectively;  the  three  lower  secondary 
classes,  Rv  ii,  Rs.  9,  and  Rs.  7 ;  and  the  five  primary 
standards,  Rs.  4-8,  Rs.  36,  Rs.  a -4,  Rs.  1-8,  and  Rs.  2-2. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  native  papers  of  Madras  were  for  the  NY 
most  part  devoted  to  religious  matters.  But  of  65  vernacular  P*Ptf* 
ami  diglot  newspapers  and  periodicals  now  published  in  the 
Presidency  and  its  feudatory  States  less  than  one- half  are 
devoted  to  religion,  while  about  a  fifth  are  political,  and  the 
remainder  deal  with  literary  matters  or  general  and  local  news. 
A  Unit  sixty  newipapcrs  and  periodicals  arc  published  in 
English.  Of  the  newipapcrs,  the  Madras  Mail  and  the 
MaJrat  7>Wj,  which  have  a  daily  circulation  of  from  3,000  to 
4,000  copies  each,  are  the  two  chiefly  read  by  Europeans  and 
Eurasian* ;  while  the  Hindm  (circulation  1,800  daily)  is  the 
jujier  of  the  educated  native*.  Musalmans  are  represented  by 
the  Mukammadan,  a  hi  weekly  with  a  circulation  of  500,  and 
by  nine  irthcr  periodicals  published  in  Hindustani  or  Hindu- 
stani and  English.  Several  monthly  magazines  of  repute, 
am<»ng  them  the  Indian  Rrvtfw  with  a  circulation  of  1,000, 
dral  »uh  current  literary  and  general  tofnes ;  and,  besides 
the  organs  of  the  various  religious  communities,  there  arc 
periodicals  representing  the  tea-  and  coffee  planting  interest, 
the  mkuI  reform  party,  the  educationists,  and  others. 

Y.w  luding  mere  republications,  the  number  of  books  and  Books. 
puhiitahom  registered  in  1004  was  1,125,  of  which  19  were 
translation*.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  these  were  school  te&thooks, 
and  more  than  400  were  religious  pamphlets.  Of  the  remainder, 
Jt;  '  mostly  in  the  vernacular)  were  poetry  and  58  were  net  ion 
iff  dramatic  works,  'Hie  evidence  of  any  original  research 
4m«it^  them  is  at  present  small. 

01  the  mnli«al  institutions  of  the  Presidency,  the  (General  Itabotl 
Hospital  at  Madras  is  the  largest  and  the  oldest.     In  1744  M,,l*n  •* 
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a  granary  which  stood  on  part  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  it 
was  converted  into  a  naval  hospital,  and  an  adjoining  ware- 
house was  subsequently  made  into  a  garrison  hospital.  Late?, 
the  two  buildings  were  transformed  into  a  General  Hospital,  of 
which  the  western  half  was  allotted  to  the  troops  in  garrison 
and  the  eastern  to  military  details,  sailors,  and  European  and 
Eurasian  civilians.  Natives  were  accommodated  in  separate 
structures  on  the  premises.  In  1859  this  building  was  enlarged 
and  an  upper  storey  was  built.  The  eastern  half  then  became 
the  station  hospital  for  the  troops  in  garrison,  and  the  western 
a  civil  hospital  for  European,  Eurasian,  and  native  males.  In 
1897  wards  for  women  and  children  were  added,  and  in  1899 
the  eastern  portion  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities 
and  the  institution  became  for  the  first  time  a  purely  civil 
hospital  1 1  now  includes  several  separate  buildings,  among  which 
are  quarters  for  nurses,  an  operation  theatre,  the  out-patient 
department,  private  quarters  for  native  patients,  and  isol* 
wards.  There  are  500  beds,  and  the  average  daily  number 
of  out  patients  is  450.  Since  about  1870  its  punkahs  have 
been  pulled  by  steam,  and  it  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  next  oldest  medical  institution  is  the  Government 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  In  1819  a  house  was  rented  in  Roya- 
pettah,  Madras,  by  the  Directors  for  the  '  Eye  Infirmary/  as  it 
was  then  called.  In  the  next  year  the  institution  was  moved 
to  Vepery,  and  in  1886  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  excel* 
lent  quarters.  It  has  76  beds,  and  the  daily  attendance  of  out- 
patients is  t  jo. 

The  Royapettah  Hospital,  established  in  1843,  is  managed 
by  the  municipal  corporation,  Government  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  staff.  It  has  55  beds  for  natives,  and  the  average  daily 
number  of  out-patients  is  250. 

The  Government  Maternity  Hospital  in  Madras  originated 
in  a  building  in  Riverside  Road  erected  by  public  sub 
in  1844.  Government  met  the  cost  of  the  staff  and  the  dieting 
of  the  patients,  and  the  hospital  was  managed  by  a  committee 
of  six  medical  officers  who  gave  their  services  gratuitously.  In 
1847  a  professorship  of  midwifery  was  established  at  the  Medical 
1  ge,  and  Government  then  assumed  charge  of  the  institution 
and  appointed  the  professor  as  its  Superintendent  In  1851- 
two  wings  were  added.  In  1881  the  institution  was  moved  to 
the  prev  nt  building  in  the  Pantheon  Road.  Thit  has  since 
been  enlarged  and  now  consists  of  five  blocks,  connected  by 
Corridors,  which  contain  140  beds. 

Raja  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliyars  Maternity  Hospital 
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built  and  partly  endowed  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bean. 
It  was  opened  in  1880  and  then  consisted  of  two  wards— one 
for  caste ,  and  the  other  for  non-caste,  native  patients.  Europeans 
and  Eurasians  are  not  usually  treated  in  it  Since  its  founda- 
tion it  has  several  times  been  enlarged,  and  it  now  contains  48 
IwcK,  of  which  about  half  are  usually  occupied.  It  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Government  medical  officer.  The 
Moncgar  Choultry  Fund  contributes  to  the  outlay  on  the 
institution,  and  (k>vemment  supplies  medical  aid  and  instru- 
ments free. 

The  Victoria  Hospital  for  caste  and  goska  (or/ontft)  women 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the  larger  medical  institutions  of  Madras, 
and  1*  the  only  one  which  is  not  in  any  way  supported  by 
jkiIiIu*  funds.  It  is  maintained  from  the  interest  on  invest* 
niriitt  and  from  subscriptions.  The  scheme  for  erecting  it  was 
started  in  1885  under  lady  Grant  I>urTs  auspices,  and  it  was 
built  mainly  from  a  donation  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  from  the  Raja" 
o<  Vcnkatagiri.  The  hospital  was  opened  in  1890,  and  in  190s 
it  «.ii  transferred  to  the  I-ady  Ihiflerin  Fund.  It  has  64  beds, 
ami  the  daily  attendance  of  outpatients  is  110. 

A  Pasteur  Institute  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Coonoor. 

I  urther  statistics  of  the  hospitals  of  the  I*residency  are  given 
in  Table  XVI  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  <  h>%  t-rnrnent  lunatic  Asylum  at  Madras  was  oficned  in  Looatk 
1K71.     It  originated  in  an  older  institution,  the  I  hi  tidings  ofM7'UMa 
whit  h  were  condemned  as  unsuitable  in  1866.     It  occupies  an 
c*«  rl lent  site  nearly  60  acres  in  extent,  contains  accommodation 
U  x  '>8o  cases,  ami  is  in  charge  of  a  S|>ccial  officer. 

statistic  x  of  the  several  lunatic  asylums  in  the  Presidency 
are  gncn  in  Table  XVI.  (>f  the  769  cases  admitted  during  the 
fi\c  \curs  ending  iooj,  the  history  of  only  about  one  half 
was  ascertainable.  (H  this  number  exactly  one-half  had  be- 
come insane  Irom  fever,  epilepsy,  and  other  physical  causes 
and  marly  one  fourth  front  various  nw»ral  causes;  in  about 
one  tenth  the  insanity  was  hereditary  or  congenital ;  and  in 
the  remaining  one  sesenth  it  was  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
into&uants  of  %anou»  descriptions  -  chiefly  to  smoking  /u*/0, 
a  preparation  ol  the  hemp  |»Unt.  Opium -eating  was  the  cause 
of  li»c  <•!  the  ;m>  cau-s. 

>uti%tici    of    vaccination    will    be    found   in   Table   XVL  Vscctaa* 
Fortticrl)  inoculation  was  much  (iractised  by  native  physicians. { 
A  health\   |*rv*i  was  insulated  with  lymph  from  a  patient 
luffc-rui*:   trum   small  pot,   and   the   lymph   so  produced   was 
eu)plo\cd  lor  suh»c*jucnt  operations.    The  practice    is    now 
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prohibited  and  has  virtually  ceased.  The  present  Govern- 
ment vaccinators  are  recruited  from  many  different  castes,  and 
not  specially  from  the  classes  which  used  to  practise  inocula- 
tion. Animal  vaccine  is  supplied  to  them  in  sealed  tubes 
from  the  King  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  near  Madias 
City.  At  this  institution  bacteriological  work  and  the  pre- 
paration of  various  sera  are  also  carried  on. 

Quinine,  To  provide  a  cheap  and  readily  available   remedy  for   the 

malaria  which  infests  parts  of  many  Districts  the  Government 
sells,  at  cost  price,  in  all  post  offices,  the  quinine  made  at  the 
Government  Cinchona  Factory  at  Naduvattam.  Postmasters 
are  allowed  a  small  commission  on  the  sales,  and  the  quinine  i> 
made  up  in  7 -grain  packets,  for  which  the  charge  is  3  pies 
(=  one  farthing).  In  189 1-2,  the  second  year  in  which  the 
m  was  in  operation,  49,600  packets  were  sold.  In  1903-4 
the  number  had  risen  to  2,050,000. 

Efforts  for  the  improvement  of  village  sanitation  date  from 
187 1,  when  the  first  Local  Funds  Act  recognized  the  duty  of 
local  bodies  in  the  matter.  The  existing  Act  of  1884  has 
emphasized  their  responsibilities.  In  the  smaller  villages  want 
of  funds  hampers  advance,  and  improvement  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  gradual  growth  of  a  public  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  But  in  those  larger  villages  which  have  been  constituted 
Unions,  the  house  tax  and  other  income  raised  is  spent  chiefly 
upon  small  sanitary  works,  such  as  the  daily  cleansing  of  the 
streets  and  the  improvement  of  the  existing  sources  of  water- 
supply.  The  gatherings  at  religious  fairs  and  festivals  were 
formerly  foci  of  disease,  the  departing  pilgrims  carrying  the 
infection  contracted  at  them  all  over  the  country.  They  are 
now  specially  watched  by  the  medical  officers,  who  ensure 
that  sanitary  precautions  are  taken. 

survey*  A  topographical  survey  of  the  Presidency  was  made  at  the 

beginning  of  the  last  century  by  the  Quartermaster-General** 
department,  and  the  results  were  embodied  in  23  sheets  of  the 
Atlas  of  India  on  a  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch.  In  1858  the 
Madras  Survey  department  was  organized,  and  it  has  since 
veyed  cadastrally,  and  mapped,  all  the  Government  villages 
except  those  in  hilly  areas.    The  standard  scale  hes 

to  the  mile,  and  the  maps  show  the  boundaries  of  every  field  and 
all  important  topographical  details,  while  the  field  measure- 
ment books  from  which  the  maps  are  plotted  and  the  field 
registers  go  farther,  giving  the  actual  measurements  of  each  field, 
its  number,  area,  tenure,  ownership,  and  so  forth.  Hilly  and 
forest  country,  where  less  detail  is  required,  has  been  surveyed 
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topographically  on  scales  varying  from  4  inches  to  \  inch  to 
the  mile.  These  maps  show  topographical  details,  but  not  the 
boundaries  of  properties.  Zamtndari  land  has,  as  a  rule,  only 
been  surveyed  topographically,  though  in  recent  years  as  many 
as  fifty  estates  with  a  total  area  of  nearly  2,000  square  miles 
have,  at  the  request  of  their  proprietors,  been  surveyed  cadas- 
trally  by  the  department,  and  twenty-eight  more,  with  an  area  of 
3,000  square  miles,  are  being  surveyed.  Of  the  141,700  square 
miles  of  which  the  Presidency  consists,  all  but  11,500  square 
miles  has  l>rm  surveyed  either  topographically  or  cadastrally ; 
and  of  the  remainder  10,100  square  miles  consist  of  hills  in  the 
Districts  of  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  Malabar,  South  Kanara,  and 
hill*  and  zamlndJhs  in  Ganjam  and  Viiagapatam,  all  of  which 
will  lie  telegraphically  surveyed  by  the  Survey  of  India. 
The  initial  survey  of  the  Presidency  has  thus  been  almost 
completed.  In  addition,  Madras  City  and  twenty-seven  other 
large  towns  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped  on  scales  of  160, 
So.  or  40  inches  to  the  mile,  in  order  to  define  the  limits  of 
private  and  public  properties  and  check  encroachments  on  the 
latter. 

The  village  accountants  are  required  to  maintain  the  records- 
of  rights  in  their  villages  ;  but  an  attempt  to  utilize  them  to  keep 
the  tillage  maps  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of  fresh  occupations 
transfer*  of  ownership,  ami  so  forth  has  not  been  successful, 
partly  r*c<ause  of  the  Urge  arrears  of  changes  which  had  accu- 
mulated liefore  the  system  was  introduced,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  supervising  so  large  a  body  of  men.  Several 
I  >i%trn  ts  are  now  t>eing  rr*urvcycd,  and  a  scheme  for  adequately 
maintaining  the  records  so  obtained  has  very  recently  been 
mtn«lu<  «*d. 

r  urther  particular*  of  the  I*rcMdcncy  will  be  found  in  the  NMfto- 
MaJras  Manual  of  Administratis  3  vols.  (Madras,  1885  VH^V 
and  iftoj);  the  Ctntut  Reports  of  1871,  1881,  1891,  and 
tuoi  .  Ialt»oy%  Wheeler"*  StoJrat  in  the  Olden  Time,  3  vol*. 
I  Madras  1 80 1  }},  ( Htnc  s  History  of  tkr  Military  Transactions 
in  Jndsttan  .  <  ol  W.  J.  Wilum's  History  of  tkt  Madras  Army, 
5  %oU  <  Madras  iK8j  9) ,  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot's  Minutes,  cV,  of 
Str  /*4>«t«ff  Mnnrv,  1  vol*.  (1881)  ;  the  Reports  a/ike  Art koeo- 
l*&.*i  .Surrvi  of  India  ;  Mr.  Srlnivaaarighava  Ayyangar's  Forty 
Ytari  J*rofrtis  in  Madras  { Madras,  1893);  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
0*tt«n  %  last  0/  Inunptums  on  Tomhs%  &<.  (Madras,  1903). 
*I"he  M-\eral  I  >i*trtct*  are  described  in  the  Mammals  or  Oa§- 
tttttrs  regarding  ea«  h.  PartH  ulars  of  the  different  departments 
are  gum  in  their  respective  annual  report*.] 


*  Tbe  placca  « tiovn  in  column  3  ere  tho*c  which  were  treated  »*  *  town*  *  el  the  Cmw  «f  rfcai .    T  he 
population  it  five*  in  cftlwat  Kta.    The  rttmJ  ini  0/  ih-  feci  nnltiae  eaclede  aaly  »o*k  of  ibn 
hftd  «m  feuevo  inbnbituiit 


I  The  umitogfih**  three  Dufcrkt*  bn*e  recently  been  nltcrcd  (me  p,  j)i  end  • 

*UUber*hu(|>.  j). 
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,3o                     MADRAS  PRESIDENCY 

TABLE  I 

Distribution  of  Population,  Madras  Presidency,   1901 

Natural 

,1 

», 

11 

Total  Population. 

Urban  ^  |  1  il    •       1 1 

DMal 

cu,  and 

-    E 

* 

If 

States. 

8* 

3  £ 

** 

Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

Person  i 

aUlea, 

raaaalta,^ 

EastCo&sttnd 

Aftnci*** 

Gin  jam    , 

8.37* 

8 

6,145 

1/510,256 

961,886 

1,048,370 

97.531 

45.341 

■M8 

yjiacapai— i 

17,9:29 

u 

l*Y  3v 

*^33.6s» 

L45A367 

l,4S&Slj 

»96,54S 

95^98      i«: 

Godlvan  f 

7*97* 

■J 

aim 

i.iJ.: 

US4.&-3 

U3t.7« 

M  70,037 

1,064. 5"* 

«6^ia 

i8m»6 

!  .       . 

I40I 

■  I 

1,090,301 

■52 
■Mi] 

f%*4*W 

Nelkii*t. 

Total 
Decern** 

503*5 

10 

56 

1,758 
34.4*8 

MM 

75^.5  •  7 

744.470 

»•  *,57* 

64*3*8 

10,807,455 

HBA78J 

5,510,66a 

8«7^78 

aopjLfM 

484U8P 

Cuddapah 

8,7*3 
7.S7« 

B 

M37 

M9M6? 

655.818 

635.449 

"M39 

50.116 

59»7»3 
»>848 

I  , 

3 

75« 

873,055 

44>^«5 

4SM4« 

47/515 

93.166 

8Mi 

HeUary     . 

5-7  M 

10 

9*9 

947.3M 

480^76 

$& 

*7M95 

•4.5-8 

Anantapur 

Total 

5.557 

11 

6*4 

TWW 

8*8JflI 

IV9U9* 

57.**  7 

*7'57* 

34 

3.601 

349«.79o 

1480,663 

•  «•«,■  »3 

4489499 

.i6.o?5 

88UM      ' 

Madras    . 

•7 

1 

•  • 

509.346 

*56,73° 

951^16 

PM#I 

956,730 

8p8f8l 

Cfc 111  tie  put 
Vrvot 

3^79 

15 

§4*44 

lt£l9,l»l 

fXi.431 

ftjo^fi 

180,43  a 

mE 

M  T  1        1 

7.386 

19 

3-9** 

»  ,907,71* 

1,100,116 

1,106^06 

169.554      feus 

Salem 

7.**> 

11 

3rf8* 

3^04^74 

1^85.53^ 

1,119.44* 
1,118^703 

84.777       9>*88M   * 

.ore 

?J*> 

lo 

M35 

I^OfVttB 

156,666 

Vrcot     , 

5-3 '  7 

10 

».7*5 

1.181,7*7 

171.935 

; 

3.7  »o 

■n5SO 

9,34*0*9 

1,066,433 

1,178.606 

35**641 

•67,4. 

3,639 
8,701 

5 

93* 

i,4*4.77o 
3,831,980 

60^839 

■S5*l$3 

75-47- 

167,1  1  : 

.,  . 

si 

4.11  J 

•,357^56 

t  ,474***4 

hmk 

Ftiinevclly 

Total 
Vl'ttt  Coast. 

*** 

■9 

«.4*» 

*3^55 

i^iji4»i 

1,001,799 

1,  oy  :,--- 

•■8*49*'      *43»t'™,      J 

5«*53i 

i> 

10,366,4^6 

v.4^-4  1 

9385,643 

UQlW) 

11     m 
MsUNar  . 

957 
5.793 

* 
f 

4« 

a,3lj 

ti  1,437 
9,800,555 

60,550 

:.?tfi.vi7 

SOJ87 

Mi  6.6  38 

97,991 

iiSuxtt 

»4***J 

I90.U9 

.538: 

South  Kanara 

Total 

British  terri- 
tucy,      Total 

4/»5 

7 
ft 

t.*75 

1.1  34.7  13 

54*.5»* 

s66,io* 

5«.»49 

•6,^*4) 

wn 

MOl 

4^04,6,705 

•i99*^«3 

**o$3.7«* 

«Wf*77 

|||    ,it 

mtvmM 

•41.703 

»34 

H4m 

3**       Tr*^J^ 

«     .£«.,J'4 

19,368.15* 

••■75A71 

.  *9M8« 

•Santo, 

■  -core 

i 

*J*i 

■MM*) 

3**64 

11,3** 

t  ^00.  I65 

M*  1,99* 

•6>|j 
5.541 

*o*34J 

93>04 

80»aa6 

■ 
PadakkotCal 

Feudatonr 
Stales,  Total 

OftaM 

l,IO0 

161 

7 

• 

63« 

6] 

sc 

4O5.9O0 

»fe\794 
l6v*)» 

Urn 

S3 

*o.jii 

W»« 

H 

59.6*3 

r    4.18*06* 

■:.  oy8,. «:-: 

M*  ««gl 

a*MI 

14C^.^- 

"4Mi7 

4fl^74J  »H 

f  4**397.S« 

•o******* 

■l<9^l» 

4.566,831 

MHdAl 

M8M9I 

•  !**«  b**m  a\MM  ai 

fplwaa  1  ar 

*  those  which  a-ere  trcsted  as  ■  teams '  at  the  Csmajs  of  9«ea. 
Tba  rural  areas  of  the  last  eolusaa  asclud*  oaJv  Mfk  mi  A 

popuUtiua  it  <i* 
tad  owt  y\t*~  i 

a  l-io. 

ftaftiaaaas 

*  TIM  limits  of  tfce*c  lbr*t  Districts  have  recently  bean  altered  («d.j);  and  a  alaja*  -Wnrr  ■ 

Mataaaiilm(ii  ■) 
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TABLE  IV 
Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Madras  Presidency 

(Id  square  mile*) 

Average, 

i*»4-5 

to 

1889-90. 

Average, 

1690-I 

to 

tfloo-igoa 

1900-1. 

,fA14 

Government         ■        *        • 
Minor  indms   ) 
Whole  imims  {    * 
Zaminddris 

Total  area  by  professional 
survey  . 

Forests        ■        .        *        . 
Not  available  for  cultivation 
Cultivable  waste  other  than 
fmllow       .... 
Current  fallows    , 
Net  area  cropped         •         ■ 

Total  area  shown  in  village 
accounts 

Irrigated   from  Government 

canals 

Irrigated  from  private  canals 

tl          tanks 

w           wells 

„          other  sources    . 

Total  area  irrigated . 

Food  crops. 

Rice 

Cholam        . 

Cambu                  . 

#*gi 

Other  food -grains,  including 
poises       . 

Industrial  crops . 
Gmgelly      .        •        •        ■ 

Other  oilseeds 

Condiments  and  spices 

Sugars          .... 

Cotton         . 

Coffee         .... 

Tobacco      .        ,        ,        . 

Miscellaneous 

Total  area  cropped  . 
Deduct  area  cropped  more 
than  once     . 

Net  area  cropped 

B7»5«9 

IMS6 

43,773 

87.937 
S    7>"9 
1    5,391 

40,708 

88,325 
6.773 

40.045 

88.613 
6.616 

5»498 

4"/>33 

143,74* 

Mi. 055 

'4L456 

I4t»770 

M.789 
I9>a77 

13.811 

7'9«3 
35,6o8 

17-734 
19,863 

IOJ95 

9,093 

37.300 

19.353 
'9J47 

9,78o 
9.005 

38,a97 

'MM 
"9*443 

I'M 

40,431 

9  ".55* 

9*784 

96,181 

96,869 

3,97* 

4> 

3,569 

1,494 

3*7 

4*067 

44 

3.098 

1.7*6 

323 

4.378 

39 

3,939 

«. 7  30 

344 

4-38* 

3*381 
373 

9,444 

9.U7 

9,330 

9*756 

9,**5 

6.133 
3.864 
3,3<$7 

8,571 

10.355 

4.3o6 
3.605 

9,09  3 

10,300 
7,464 

3,613 

9,848 

»3.tj* 
6,374 

M*4 

»o*759 

30,161 

33.378 

UM$ 

rA*f 

841 

■*a37 
48» 
tai 

■,377 

A 

»,9<>9 

i,it9 

i»545 
537 
186 

3,333 
98 

3.4 '4 

1,338 

»,M4 
650 
188 

too 
184 

3.538 

t.338 
1^16 

645 

3,717 

80 
109 

37,a5o 

3,56 1 

41,647 
4,347 

43.506 
$.i©9 

46*115 

5,7*1 

34.689 

38,197 

1*401 

-K*crp«  the  6r«t  6*e  (tern*,  the  figure*  in  lh»a  Ut4r  reb 
in*m;  *nd  thr  grater  p»rt  «*  l*i*-  l»h.Wr  nram'  taut      Rkr 
wgvtmf  alvaya,  and  cfafe*»  and  r^  ■ometinea. 

»*K*S»»M 

f 
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TABLE  V 

Financial  Results  or  Irrigation  Works,  Madras 

Presidency 

(IoUkbtof  rapca) 


•33 


1  Awnn, 

Afinp, 
1891 -1900. 

1900-1. 

•90S-4- 

|       M*/*r  H'rkt. 

Receipts 43 

«9 

8j 

8a 

hspeoditurc       ....          19 

44 

4» 

49 

•  Net  |tront»        ....          14 

n 

3* 

33 

I'crccotAfe    of    net    prUiu    to 

Capital    MtU?            ...                  I«6 

3*4 

48 

43 

Afimsr  If  trkiftr  whi*  4  <mf%i*I 

mm  J   rtfcuui   s»**mmtt    mrt 

*<f<. 

kc.ciju 3 

10 

9 

la 

t-.tftcfuhtiifc      ....            3 

4 

4 

5 

Net  |*ohu         .... 

6 

5 

7 

i'rtocoufv    of    oct    |*o6u    to 

Ca|*ta]  catlap 

i-o 

»* 

36 

Otkrr  Min+r  ll>r«j. 

Krcripu 75 

74 

80 

V* 

Ki|cc*«iit«rc                                            15 

18       ' 

18 

aa 

TABLE  VI 
Wauls  ani>  Trices,  Madras  Presidency 


A«w*c< 

>tm 

inytifi 

> «— iif 

iflau. 

1 

•8oa~    ~ 

tyux 

i 

•903- 

/'.»#♦/   H'iftl. 

^killct  UUmf  :— 

1 

In  tu«i«t 

R*. 

0 

?6 

0 

8     1 

0    8 

4 

e 

•    3 

In  rural  tract* 

»• 

0 

6  11 

0    7 

a 

,0 

6  11 

1't.ta  tl Ic*J  onliaan  labour  — 

la  towo% 

Ha. 

0 

a  to 

0 

a  it 

0    3 

a 

la  rval  trattt 

„ 

7 

0 

*    1 

0    a 

8 

O 

*    7 

l  ait  birr  :  — 

la  tifvtift 

Ra. 

0 

6    0 

0 

4    9 

•    I 

a 

O 

1    0 

la  vtllagvt 

>• 

0 

3    0 

0 

3    • 

0    3 

8 

0 

4    0 

/>•«##    wnt  {»  lb.; 

p« 

1 

'•I1**.- 

I 

S*c««*i  «t«altv  ilea 

• 

•4-3 

•1*  ! 

"I 

»*7      t 

• 

"•7 
aji 

*7* 

*9-7 
194 

&  ; 

>4p 

'4  4 

3®-' 

ai.3 

:ti 

Ndi             ... 

•43 

•34 

«*-3 

1  lAUn      |4nr  guuda 

S*» 

1 
1 

i 

tcrf    . 

I 

Ian  j«aa 

Ra. 

1 

•1  •• 

«     3 

0 

1 

4  0 

Uuaa 

•• 

•■    j 

t 

tt  0  i 

•     7 

0 

1 

1   0 

Nuia.-  ftimi 
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TABLE  VII 

Trade  or  the  Madras  Presidency  with  other  Provisos 

(In  thousands  of  rupees) 

By  sea  ( exclusive 
of  Government  it  ore*). 

Br  nit 

1890-I. 

1900-1. 

I9QS-4* 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1003-4 

Imports* 

Coal      , 

M4 

31,66 

17.76 

3,50 

36,05 

14,01 

Cotton,  raw  , 

3,95 

tO, 31 

36,50 

38,65 

to,  16 

Cotton  piece-goods 

43,77 

4PM 

8,U 

31,71 

40,93 

Cotton    twist    and 

yarn  . 

36»7i 

30,91 

36,91 

19,00 

73,83 

8040 

Dyeing  an  J  tanning 

materials  . 

3.S3 

4,93 

4,50 

i^,iS 

40,53 

Grain  and  pulse     . 

i-i4.'3 

3,0^,98 

',05.75 

73,70 

34,34 

5M3 

Hides  and  skins     . 

5*94 

3,oo 

3,80 

1,07,73 

1.04,03 

Leather 

73 

38 

j 

1,39 

1,5 '.67 

Metals  . 

19,70 

11,92 

i$-9* 

7,47 

Oils  and  oilseeds   , 

1,86 

*7,7o 

33,85 

33,»o 

30,64 

5J-5R 

Provisions     . 

1,69 

5,3i 

3,77 

63.91 

Salt       . 

38,94 

33*64 

18,88 

1,69 

3,8o 

Silk       . 

*4«4t 

3,34 

49 

14**5 

31,10 

36,89 

Spices   . 

3,«9 

3,38 

9,88 

19,2* 

33,65 

38.39 

Wood  and  timber , 

13,83 

33,44 

39.33 

• 

6,19 

All  other  articles  . 
Total 
Treasure 

Exports* 

86,85 

79,35 

8S,6i 

55,88 

73,40 

8S,36 

3»9<>.a3 

5.87,00 

4,oa  ,44 

4,43,66 

7,56,67 

Mi,So 

4,04 

',*7 

4»SO 

♦  ^ 

64.08 

69,16 

Coal  and  coke 

... 

4,55 

3*87 

16,65 

Cotton,    raw    and 

manufactured     , 

18,95 

33,oo 

31.17 

87,75 

98,69 

89.54 

Drug*,    medicines, 

and  narcotic* 

»,49 

t,59 

3,19 

4,45 

31,86 

4.35 

Fruits    and    vege- 

tables 

41,60 

39,03 

33*6 

• 

6.84 

4,16 

Grain  and  pulse     . 

'4,75 

»4>4» 

48.49 

!^53 

3,17.65 

Metals  . 

JO 

1,18 

83 

l6,00 

M5" 

Oils       . 

3 '.50 

69.96 

80,37 
13,38 

4,*3 

17,30 

i;.*S 

Provisions 

11,91 

16,51 

89,96 

rM9 

Salt       , 

IfOO 

i,j6 

3,56 

3*7* 

33.11 

Seeds     . 

4J.57 

17,01 

48.06 

4.37 

8,39 

iM 

Spices   . 

38,76 

33,85 

37,45 

Sugar    . 
Tobacco 
All  other  artt 

cles  ! 

11,15 
13.00 

74 '^y 

jj»6j 

30,JJ 
74,99 

19.81 

31,11 

54,77 

35,89 
11,91 

i.i6,.M 

4OA5 
33.*3 

M7A 

t,6a^t 

Total 
Treasure 

3,01,67 

3,61,05 

3,76.88 

g4*fe 

r&& 

MS,*? 

n 

3,35 

„. 

• 

75-$8 

9*49 

*  Not  retfatered. 
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TABLE  VII  a 

Foreign  Trade  or  the  Madras  Presidency,  exclusive 
or  Government  Stores  and  Treasure. 

(In  thonaand*  of  rnpcct) 


fm/vrtt. 
Apparel    . 

Cotton  ttriat  and  yarn 
<  \4ton  picee-gooda,  Ac. 
Hardware  and  cntlcry 

Ma.  hincry  and  mill  work 

M  tali 

<hU 

Railway  plant  and  rolling 

>picr* 

All  other  article* 


Irratare 


■tovk 


Total 


F.*f+rtt :  /***>**  ami  Atmpi  Gmdt 
«  offer 

<  fir,  lira  an)  rope  . 
(  <4tiMi,  raw 
«  <»tton  (*M  and  yarn 
«  Mtuo  pie^e  good*.  Ac 
«  .rain  and  |«lar 
II  dr*  and  taint 

'  >i|  %akr     . 

*»f  lor* 

SuClf 
Ira 
\.\  other  aiticlrt 


18901 


*U3 

«^>7.7« 
1,90,11 

«9.*9 
i6,5« 
48.40 

i;.u 

5».o6 

>3.3» 

".04.34 


K>,*l 

81,86 

».9».35 
16,46 

*M7 
16,68 
6i,oi 

40.07 

16,90 

11.66 

«.55.«3 


1905-4. 


»9»<>4 
05.30 

9,08,15 

•  1.71 
JM5 
".77 
74.44 
49.*<> 
53.04 
»3.»4 
t.*o.*4 


0.11.93       6,61.40  J     7.51.48 


3'.3* 


1. 35.6 j  ' 
•7.55  I 

M3.53  I 
19.16 

43*5* 

63.33 

1,00,66 

*94« 

5.*o 

S1.A3 

33" 
3*4* 

8, Of 
9V00 


7V.7«        ».3«.<o 


1, 10,51 
40,18 

«.  53.9* 

3.15 

93.  jo 

5'.54 

3.64.6i 

39.* 
I3.«i 
i«.5« 

33.95 
"4.03 
3M3 

1,70,16 


.3**7 
4*«3 
,56,51 
6.36 
»*.73 

7«*5 
3*-40 
30.3* 
.33. 13 
61.15 
8ji 
l«74 
.M.5v 


Total      10,71.44      11.74.97      •  3.09  3* 


Trr»t«rt 


18,58 


•8.58 


11,41 
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TABLE  VIII 
Post  Office  Transactions,  Madras  Presi 


1&80-1. 

j&ij- 

1900-4. 

lo»JH4< 

Number    of   pott 

office* 

688 

1,400 

1,041 

3.«5« 

Number  of  letter 

boxes 

•1.337 

•3,156 

3,855 

5.933 

Number  of  miles 

of  postal   com- 

munication 

*t3,678 

13,486 

*3*7« 

N amber  of  postal 

articles  delivered: 

Letters    . 

'20,929,335 

*34,'43»544 

37,600,449 

56,149,651 

r>>st  cards 

♦J.644»55i 

•16,876.636 

30,011,554 

4.616 

Packfti  . 

*4*3,530 

•3,459,083 

t4.561.509 

Newspapers    . 
Parcels    . 

•3,168,240 

•4,119,776 

13.839-435 

J5.j05.850 

>.oli 

•117,124 

•302,507 

343^56 

Value    of  stamps 

R*. 

Ra. 

■a 

■u 

sold  to  the  public 

-8,56,380 

•17,06,630 

U«9MM 

30,67,190 

Value    of    money 

orders  issued    . 

•56,78,5™ 

•1,91,46,160 

2,44,98.683 

3.9*60,978 

Total    amount    of 

Swings      Bank 

deposits    , 

... 

5*»7M4* 

65.78,716 

68,64,110 

*  These  figure*  include  those  for  Coorg,  Mysore,  and  the  post 
bad  State  which  are  included  in  the  Madras  postal  circle. 
t  r nc lad ing  unregistered  newspaper*,      5  Registered  as 
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TABLE  IX 
Statistics  of  Civil  Justice,  Madras  Presidency 


Average  for  ten  year*  en  drag 

1901. 

•00+ 

iflou 

190a 

Suits  for  money  and 
movnble  property  . 
•Title  and  other  suits 
Rent  suits . 

Total 

103,948 

39,766 
5,019 

170,894 

4\8i4 
8,498 

188,610 
49,087 
10,340 

283,162 

44^io 

7567 

248,733 

3iH,jo6 

H**M 

1MB 

*  Including  application*  for  ejectment  of  tenants  presented  in  the  Presidency  Cmsn 
of  Small  Causes. 

Statistics  of  Criminal  Justice,  Madras  Prrsim 


Average  for 
lea  years  ending 

iyui- 

1004. 

con  *  u 

Worn*, 
190*. 

i«oa 

1900, 

Number  of  persons  tried : 
fm  offences  against 
person  and  property 
(3)  For  other   offence* 
against  the   Indian 
renal  Code    . 
(«-)  For  offences  against 
Special   and   Local 
laws 

Total 

'57,797 
36.025 

119,406 
3l3t«»« 

192,156 

56,744 

108,087 

170,193 
54,005 

56.3»7 

■AM 

»5-7 
54^6 

456,987 

NoTSV— Tbese  ngsrea  cxdude  person*  tffod  by  Village  Magistrate*. 
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TABLE  Xa 


Principal  Heads  of  Provincial  Expenditure, 

Madras  Presidency 

(In  thousands  of  rupees) 


Average 
for  ten 
years 
ending 
March  si, 
1890. 

Average 

for  ten 

year* 

ending 

March  si, 

1900. 

Year 

ending 

March  stt 

1 901. 

Year 

ending 

March  31, 

tot**. 

Opening  balance  . 
Charges  in  respect  of  collections 

30,49 

37,8a 

5,67 

43,71 

(principally   Land   Revenue 

and  Forests) 

6a,a4 

73,54 

77,4* 

8l,00 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  civil 

departments : — 

(a)  General  administration 

10,17 

10,03 

10,07 

10,93 

(b)  Law  and  Justice . 

48,45 

55,8i 

6l,47 

60,90 

(0  Police 

38,16 

44,31 

46,84 

49,95 

(d)  Education  . 

11,78 

16,36 

17,68 

31,33 

(e)  Medical 

10,13 

I3ii5 

13,44 

14,01 

(/)  Other  heads 

4,51 

5,8o 

7,55 

9,o6 

Pensions     and     miscellaneous 

civil  charges 

19,67 

W7 

»9,o5 

34.05 

Famine  relief  .... 

i,93 

2,83 

i,n 

... 

Irrigation         .... 

11,90 

34,97 

34,9<> 

45,73 

Civil  public  works  . 

31, 60 

38,05 

35,43 

33,64 

Other  charges  and  adjustments 
Total  expenditure 
Closing  balance  . 

5,'o 

",6*3 

6,65 

13,*6 

3,45,64 

3,«,64 

3,31,6* 

3,73,43 

37,75 

30,41 

3,46  1 

95,13 

Not*.— Owing  to  changes  in  the  items  of  revenue  and  expendtauw 
Provincial  funds  and  to  other  cause*  the  averages  shown  above  are  in 
for  less  than  ten  yearn. 
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TABLE  XI 

Income  and  Expenditure  or  Local  Boards, 

Madras  Presidency 


*39 


/memt. 
i  m  on  land  . 
How  tax 
.school  fees     . 
Markrti  and  choultries 
1  oil*  and  ferries 
1  >ther  tuitrcea  of  Income 


Average 

for  tea  years, 

1891-1900. 


Ra. 

48,84,416 
3.30,540 
«.97.»79 
3.9*076 
9.  ".085 
9.75.950 


Total ;  77.oa.74" 


t.xftnJiiurt,  , 

Knadt  ami  beddings  .     41,11,697 

Muslim)  .  10,78,760 
Medwal,  vaccination,  and  sanitation  •  14,17,730 

Public  ami  charitable  instirotions  .  '    3,01,074 

Su|iernsioa  and  management .  .  1    3,63,6*1 

4  otiiri tattoos  .  I    3,j  1,308 


1900-1. 


Ra. 

5a.64.603 
4.03.  »«4 
>.".o6* 
4,jo»493 
9,62,718 

10,19,964 


83.74.030 


44.". 641 
•0,15.644 

«5.«6.739 
1,91,690 
4.39.  »*> 
3.«o,i55 


1903-4. 


Ra. 

57.59."  '5 

5.8i,  *54 

».55.9«o 

5.*>,368 

10,16,418 

'9.07.559 


,01,40,700 


56,49,601 

13.13.557 

10,64,813 

3.»«.«7» 
4^4«.5>o 

'.30,90s 


Total    76,95,150 


80.06,050  i  t  ,00, 11,579 


table  XII 

Income  and  Expenditure  or  Municipalities, 

Madras  Presidency 


I  at  •*>  Hootes  and  lamlt 

vrhtclr*  and  animals  . 
ftfofeasMJOt  and  trades 

To!  Is 

W  »trr  rstr  . 

r  rr%  %u%\  meooe  from  tdocatiooal 

lm  ii.rl  rr%rt)«e  from  markets  and 

%:Auk'h*rr  hootr* 
<«r«fit»  and  «.«a»ftbofMiOa  from  iicrtr- 

rrnrurat,  loval  boards,  Ac.  • 

•  ni*€t  *mtuc%  of  re«eoa< 


Amtf. 

•or  ten  jrr*  n, 

••oi-tgno, 

Rv 

0.67,544 
1,61,913 

l,0*,6ll 

3.54*510 
54.708 

97^6 

•.  56.909 

4.»V.794 
3.«4-4«8 


•900-1. 


«.57.oM 

•^.3«7 
•.95.956 
347.944 
•.53.750 

M3.797 

«.'*9«7 

i.*3.5o3 
4.'7.*o* 


Total  J  14.J6.994    18*1.509 


'fTKf.l  •douatttratiun  . 
II  M|(!ali  and  <!>*f«Manrs 

1    Wt   4H.     Wllrftt 

1    o  a'v* 

*  k**i  .trmt  of  es}«*dtfarr 


Total 


»«0}447 
5.J»/>59 
1,60,605 
3.99.70* 
5.i7»'59 
70*.»«3 

M.55.39' 


M7.9I7 
7.«5^>7« 
3«^74 
4.55.97  > 
3.46.811 
9.3'.*>3 

30^7.139 


1903-4. 


944.393 
t.3».3o6 
a^>7.«49 
4.«6.894 

i.;«^»i 

•  •46,110 

».3«.30o 

6.43.9*0 
4.5M33 

34.54.637 


*.65.*77 
9-49.534 
349.160 

5.73.3** 
3.90.»»3 
Mt,733 

34.00,075 
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TABLE  XIII 
Statistics  of  Police,  Madras  Presidency 


1881. 

1891. 

toot. 

1004. 

Supervising  Staff. 

District  and  Assistant  Super- 

. 

intendents 

46 

46 

61 

5« 

Inspectors  .... 

430 

3«i 

383 

388 

Subordinate  Staff. 

Sub-Inspectors  and  European 

constables 

148 

5> 

68 

71 

Head   constables    and    ser- 

geants     .... 

3,700 

3,463 

»,573 

»,*57 

Constables  .... 

",993 

18,089 

I9»5<>3 

«,*43 

Rural  po\icc(gAdt  talaiyaris) 

paid  from  the  police  budget 

4*7 

174 

104 

104 

Total  cost  of  the  force     Rs. 

39,73,4*<> 

38,05,317 

44,*8,363 

47,77,33* 

Note — Besides  the  force  shown  above,  there  are  rami  police  „ 
controlled  by  the  Revenue  department  and  are  paid  from  other  than 
These  numbered  23,701  in  1903-4. 

TABLE  XIV 
Statistics  of  Jails,  Madras  Presidency 


feds. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904- 

Number  of  Central 

jails   . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Number  of  District 

jail*  . 

*5 

15 

10 

10 

Number  of  Subsidi- 

ary jails 

300 

308 

303 

304 

Average  daily  jail 

population : — 

{a)  Male. 

In  Central  jails 
In  other  jails    . 

5,8o6 

5,208 

7,*>9 

6,176 

5,063 

4,3o8 

5,5oi 

4t563 

(6)  Female. 

In  Central  jails 

313 

139 

153 

lit 

In  other  jails    . 

Total 

Rate  of  jail   mor- 

319 

.64 

158 

"5 

11,401 

9,819 

13,030 

10,976 

tality  per  1,000  . 

39 

35 

33 

16 

Expenditure  on  jail 

Rs.          a. 

Rs.         a. 

Rs.         a. 

Rs,         a. 

maintenance 

7>59>°45    0 

M3,«  5    0 

8,95,3^8    0 

7,18,45    0 
65    7 

Cost  per  prisoner  . 

71   11 

67  11 

Profits  on  jail  manu- 

factures 

94,831     0 

66,369     0 

1,39,953    0 

i,**fi$*    0 

Earnings    per   pri- 

soner 

8  15 

6    13 

IO   13 

13      1 

Note.— The  last  four  items  for  the  year  1881  exclude  subsidiary  jails. 
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TABLE  XV a 
Results  of  University  Examinations,  Madras  Presidency 


1 880-1. 

1 890-1. 

1900- 1. 

1003-4- 

Passes  in 

Matriculation 

M3> 

«,3*I 

M*7 

i,5*i 

First  Arts  .... 

4*3 

740 

73o 

1,067 

B.A.  degree  examination — 

English  language  division 

) 

JJ30 

IS 

580 

Second  language  division 

|    »3 

579 

Science  division 

S 

316 

449 

535 

M.A.  .        .        .      '  . 

5 

6 

*9 
(Written    70 
{Practical  51 

1a 
45 

L.T 

7 

5« 

H.L. 

7 

39 

«4« 

66 

M.L 

a 

1 

1 

1 

L.M.&S 

8 

17 

... 

5 

M.B.&C.M.       . 

a 

1 

... 

6 

M.D 

... 

.1. 

... 

... 

B.C.E.orB.E.    . 

1 

1 

J  Civil  3 

)  Mechanical  3 

4 
3 

Note.— Thene  figures  show  all 

the  results 

at  the  .Madras  University, 

(adadaaf 

students  from  outside  the  Presidency. 

TABLE  XV b 
Educational  Finance,  Madras  Presidency 


Expenditure  on  institutions  maintained  or 
aided  hy  public  funds  from 

Provincial 
revenues. 

District 
and  munici- 
pal food*. 

F~ 

Other 
sources. 

Total. 

Arts  and  Professional 

colleges:      1 900-1 

1 9<>3-4 

Rs. 

4,35,888 
4,i2,o*3 

Rs. 

1,7*7 

Rs. 

2,67,823 
3,*9*34i 

Rs. 

l,54,«" 
1,35*6** 

Rs. 

8,59,559 
•,76,986 

Training  and  special 

schools:       1900-1 

» 903-4 

3,16,332 
3,06,147 

90,3»3 
44.33* 

*3»755 
*8,i34 

96,476 
1,14,011 

4,16,876 
4^*.6a4 

Secondary  boys* 
schools:       1900-1 
>903-4 

3,31,668 
a,54,858 

66,130 
64.736 

8,86.683 
10,61,076 

3.59,854 
3,35,166 

15^4,335 
17,05,«36 

Primary  boys' 
schools:       1900-1 
i903-4 

1,61,023 
*,74,**9 

6,86,998 
9i»5»98i 

4**6,37© 
4**8,745 

3,86.588 
4,35,394 

16,60,979 
*o^4,3«9 

Girls'  schools: 

1900-1 
1903-4 

Total  S  l9^1 
1  1903  4 

*.7M03 
3.63,067 

9-039 
5*878 

88,158 
87.937 

3^4,157 
3.87.4*7 

7.63,757 
8*44,3©9i 

«3,»7.3M 
16,10,364 

8. 54.  *07 
"0,40,9** 

16,92,788 
■9,35,*33 

13.9M97 
i3.97^*o 

5*.55.5o6 ! 
59*84.144 

Note.— The  expenditure  on  '  Unaided  *  and  •  Private '  institutions 
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TABLE  XVI 

Statistics  or  Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums,  and 
Vaccination,  Madras  Presidency 


Nambrr  of  civil  boapitala 


of- 


itti. 


3   (hit 


'55 

«.9'7 
10,619 


(#\    iunniiTmi    pay 

menu  .   ka.        1,79,756 

/    Ix>ca)    ami  Mania-  , 

j.*l  |*ymcoti  .  ka.  '  4,63,135 
t«      fer*.  cmvkMrnwDU. 

amlimm— im>  ka.  I        51*163 

I  ipiiimni-  ' 

j   ^Ukaw      R*. 
A    MMtMMftvdicClNlSd  i 
log*,  Ac   .         .    Ra.  ) 


■191. 


43' 

M7° 
«*.447 


3.*5»9«4 
;fia,iS6 

S9»Wo 


19UI. 


•480 


«.9U 

»*»3>1 


•511 
**57 


5.5M4* 


I  mmsiu  Atylmmt. 
Number  of  aayloma 
A  %« t  a|jc  daily  number  of  - 


I 


s      11  m  mil  iHBlagi    . 

61 

*    UWi  la— tii  i 

too 

hii.«>aw-  fium— 

4      < •orrruaacnt     fmw  - 

meott                  .   ka. 

A      lm      and      other 

»hi?v*»                 .    Ka.  ' 

59.5«7 
16,855 

3.*5>975;     5.54."** 
3.9'.'79i     5»*4*<>5 

3 

45 


4.3M*7 

9,40,5*6'  11.1S.703 

1,17,031  IJ9>^< 

7.7*.*4«;  8,53,353 

7.«o,i3»j  9»«7^>37 

I 


I       469 


146 
4«7 


150 
449 


I    ".3I.M  .    94.7»6  J  9M41 

'        6>499  j     i9.»oS  t  40»3«« 

!  '  I 

jo.577  3H.946  !  43.5*7 

I  .•#.••  *  3«.Si  73.4*» 


r  i{Ci»!ttarr  OS— 
s    l^ftluiahaicfftt.    Ra.        |S,IU 
#  lHrtbeiidufttJccka,       33.o6o 

I    j  eUt.un  amuog  whom 
«a«.«.u*»t»oci  »a»  cameii  ' 

"»       •        •        •        •    3o36«.ao4  35>SM77  jl.aa7,lit  3*»»7»*i* 

Nuiiirf      ol      tocccaifal 
o|*fatK4»t    .  .  j    513,165        «ji^l6        1^7^,173!    t,lit,34< 


I 


k*tW*   J*f    1,0 

lat;u»  . 


of 


"7 


I 


I  ucal  rt|«o<ttrttfv  cm  «m. 

i&a*Ct<«  k 

(  m|  |«f  MMlWlllAlt  k» 


'9 


*        1.56,656       a.04435       t.57.973;      'Am*« 
04V      03   10      o    5  10      o    5    V 


•  I  «Uw*tW  k^lwT  Hm*m*K  TtnmmJtwm. 

•  I  Kirh   i»«im>—    mi     i-iiiaiii  *M  4om 


f  mrm  «o4  by   —  tual  < 


MOUNTAINS,  LAKES,  RIVERS,  CANALS. 
HISTORIC  AREAS,  etc. 

Ghats,  The  (etymoiogically,  '  a  pass  through  a  mountain/ 
or  '  landing-stairs  from  a  river ' ;  in  this  case  the  •  passes  *  or 
'landing-stairs*  from  the  coast  to  the  inner  plateau). — Two 
ranges  of  mountains,  forming  the  eastern  and  the  western  walls 
which  support  the  triangular  table-land  of  Southern  India,  The 
Eastern  Ghats  run  in  fragmentary  spurs  and  ranges  down  the 
east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  receding  inland,  and  leaving  broad 
tracts  between  their  base  and  the  coast.  The  Western  Obits 
form  the  great  sea-wall  for  the  west  side  of  the  Peninsula,  with 
only  a  narrow  strip  between  them  and  the  shore.  At  one 
point  they  rise  in  precipices  and  headlands  out  of  the  ocean, 
and  truly  look  like  colossal  *  landing-stairs  f  from  the  sea.  The 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Ghats  meet  at  an  angle  in  the  Nrt* 
giris,  and  so  complete  the  three  sides  of  the  interior  tableland 
The  inner  plateau  has  an  elevation  seldom  exceeding  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  Its  best-known  hills  are  the  NIlgiris  (/blue 
mountains '),  which  contain  the  summer  capital  of  Madras, 
Ootacamund  (7,000  feet).  The  highest  point  is  Anaimudi 
peak  in  Travancore  State  (8,837  feet),  while  Dodabetta  in  the 
Nllgiri  District  reaches  8,760  feet  This  wide  region  of  high- 
lands sends  its  waters  chiefly  to  the  eastern  coast  The  dr 
age  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  three-sided  table-Ian 
enclosed  by  the  Ghats  falls  into  the  Ganges.  The  N 
runs  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Vindhyas  which  form  that 
edge,  and  carries  their  drainage  due  west  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay.  The  Tapti  flows  almost  parallel  to  the  Narbadi, 
a  little  to  the  southward,  and  bears  to  the  same  gulf  the  ' 
from  the  Satpura  Hills.  But  from  this  point, 
southwards,  the  Western  Ghats  rise  into  a  high  unbroken 
barrier  between  the  Bombay  coast  and  the  waters  of  the  inner 
table-land.  The  drainage  has  therefore  to  make  its  way  right 
across  India  to  the  eastwards,  now  twisting  round  hill  ranges, 
now  rushing  down  the  valleys  between  them»  until  the  rain 
which  the  Bombay  sea-breeze  drops  upon  tb  rn  Ghlts 

finally  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  this  way  the  three 
great  rivers  of  the  Madras  Presidency— the  Godavari,  Kistna, 
and  Cauvery— rise  in  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Bombay 
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coast,  and  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  the  central  table-land 
before  they  reach  the  ocean  on  the  eastern  shores  of  India. 

The  entire  geography  of  the  two  coasts  of  the  Peninsula 
is  determined  by  the  characteristics  of  these  two  mountain 
ranges.  On  the  east,  the  country  is  comparatively  open,  and 
everywhere  accessible  to  the  spread  of  civilization.  It  is  here 
that  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  Southern  India  fixed  their 
capitals.  Along  the  west,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland  inter- 
venes between  the  barrier  range  and  the  seaboard.  The 
inhabitants  are  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  interior, 
and  have  been  left  to  develop  a  civilization  of  their  own. 
Again,  the  east  coast  is  a  comparatively  dry  region.  Except  in 
the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers,  the  crops  are  dependent  upon 
a  local  rainfall  which  rarely  exceeds  40  inches  in  the  year. 
The  soil  is  poor,  the  general  elevation  high,  and  the  mountains 
arc  not  profusely  covered  with  forest  In  this  region  the  chief 
aim  of  the  Forest  department  is  to  preserve  a  sufficient  supply 
of  trees  for  fuel. 

( >n  the  west  all  these  physical  conditions  are  reversed.  The 
men  are  mere  hill-torrents,  but  the  south-west  monsoon  brings 
an  unfailing  rainfall  in  such  abundance  as  to  clothe  even  the 
hill  slopes  of  the  southern  portion  with  a  moat  luxuriant 
%  rotation.  The  annual  fall  all  along  the  coast  from  Surat  to 
Malabar  averages  too  inches,  which  increases  to  300  inches 
high  up  among  the  mountains.  What  the  western  coast  loses 
in  regular  cultivation  it  gains  in  the  natural  wealth  of  its 
primaeval  forests,  which  display  the  moat  magnificent  scenery 
in  all  India  and  supply  most  valuable  timber. 

(For  further  information  see  Ghats,  Eastean,  and  Ghats, 
Winter*.) 

Ghats,  Eastern.— The  triangular  tableland  of  Southern 
India  t%  flanked  and  upheld  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  which 
run  roughly  parallel  to  its  eastern  and  western  seaboard  and 
e>c  ntually  meet  in  the  high  plateau  of  the  Ntlgiris.  These  are 
kn<mn  by  the  generic  names  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
( ,)\Ai\  tlwHigh  various  portions  of  them  bear  local  appellations. 
1  he  Eastern  Ghats  are  a  disjointed  line  of  small  confused 
ranges  which  begin  in  Onssa,  pass  into  Gan)am,  the  northern- 
mo%t  iHttrut  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  run  through 
a  ^t rater  or  lest  extent  of  ail  the  Districts  which  lie  between 
i  .an >im  and  the  Nilgin  plateau.  They  are  about  j,ooo  feet  in 
rl<  %ation  on  an  average,  and  their  highest  peaks  are  leas  than 
6.000  fret.  In  Gan|im  and  Vixagapatam  they  run  close  to  the 
tborc  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  as  they  travel  southwards  they 
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recede  farther  inland,  and  leave  a  stretch  of  low  country  from 
100  to  150  miles  wide  between  their  easternmost  spurs  and 
the  sea.  To  the  west  of  them  lies  a  level  upland  plain, 
averaging  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  one  section  of 
which  is  known  as  the  Deccan. 

The  Eastern  Ghats  belong  to  no  one  geological  formation, 
and  the  rocks  of  which  they  consist  vary  in  structure  and 
origin  with  the  country  through  which  they  pass.  The  various 
sections  of  the  IS&ge,  indeed,  differ  greatly  in  other  character- 
istics also.  In  the  Agency  tracts  of  the  three  northernmost 
Districts,  (i  an  jam,  Vizagapatam,  and  Godavari,  the  range  con- 
sists of  a  confused  tangle  of  low  and  very  feverish  hills,  which 
have  an  annual  rainfall  of  from  50  to  So  inches,  and  are 
covered  with  a  sparse  forest  valuable  only  for  the  sdi  (SAtrm 
robusta)  and  teak  it  contains.  In  these  inhospitable  hill*, 
parts  of  which  go  by  the  local  name  of  the  Mali  a  lis,  dwell 
several  backward  hill  tribes  which  are  not  met  with  elsewhere, 
such  as  the  Khonds,  who  almost  within  living  memory  practised 
human  sacrifice  to  secure  favourable  crops  ;  the  Savaras,  who 
still  use  bows  and  arrows  ;  the  shy  Koyis  of  the  Godlvan 
Agency  ;  and  other  smaller  communities.  The  chief  peak  tn 
this  part  of  the  range  is  Mahendragiri  in  Ganjam,  whit 
close  on  5,000  feet  above  the  ■ 

Farther  south,  in  Kurnool  District,  the  range  widens  out  to 
form  the  Nallamalai  Hills.  Here  the  rainfall  is  only  from 
30  to  40  inches  annually,  the  forest  is  more  sparse,  and  the 
peaks  are  less  bold  than  in  the  Agencies,  scarcely  ever  exceed* 
ing  3,000  feet  Malaria  still  infests  them,  however,  and  they 
are  likewise  inhabited  by  primitive  people,  the  Cbencfam  of 
the  Nallamalais  differing  altogether  ethnologically  from  the 
dwellers  in  the  plains  below  them. 

Still  farther  southwards,  in  Cuddapah,  the  Eastern  Ghats  are 
known  as  the  Palkonda  Hills,  and  by  other  local  namev 
Here  they  are  less  malarious,  though  uninhabited,  and  the 
forest  growth  upon  them  has  changed  and  contains  much  of 
the  valuable  red  Sanders  tree  (Pteroearpus  santaHnus), 

In  North  Arcot,  Salem,  and  Coimbatore  the  range  is  very 
broken  and  contains  no  welt-marked  lines,  until  in  the  last- 
named  I  tiftrict  the  Biliciri-Rangan  Hills,  which  lie  close  to 
the  N  teau,  are  reached. 

1  *  w  rivers  rise  in  the  range.  In  the  north,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  heaviest,  the  Rushikulya  and  the  Langulya  and  one  or 
two  considerable  tributaries  of  the  Godavari  have  their  source* 
among  its  valleys,  but  farther  southwards  no  streams  of  tm* 
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portancc  flow  from  it.  It  is  not  usually  a  watershed.  The 
various  great  rivers  which  rise  in  or  near  the  moister  Western 
(ihats  -the  Godavari,  Kistna,  Penner,  Ponnaiyar,  and 
(*\rvKRv— -have  all  forced  their  way  through  the  many  gaps 
which  occur  in  its  long  course. 

Ghat  a.  Western.— A  range  of  mountains  about  1,000  In  tat 
miles  in  length,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  Deccan  pJjSjiJ^ 
and  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  of  Peninsular  India. 
The  Sanskrit  name  is  Sahyadri.  The  range,  which  will  be 
treated  here  with  reference  to  its  course  through  Bombay, 
Mysore  and  Coorg,  and  Madras,  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the 
Kumlaihari  \asa  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Khan- 
desh  I  )istn*  t  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  though  the  hills  that 
run  eastward  from  the  pass  to  Chimtana,  and  overlook  the 
lower  I  Aj>ti  valley,  belong  to  the  same  system.  From  Kundai- 
l>an  {i\  6'  N.  and  740  11'  K.)  the  chain  runs  southward  with 
an  average  elevation  which  seldom  exceeds  4,000  feet,  in  a  line 
roughly  jiarallcl  with  the  coast,  from  which  its  distance  varies 
from  20  to  65  miles.  For  about  100  miles,  up  to  a  point 
near  Tnmliak,  its  direction  is  somewhat  west  of  south,  and  it  is 
flanked  on  the  west  by  the  thickly  wooded  and  unhealthy 
tableland  of  Peint,  Mokhada,  and  Jawhar  (1,500  feet),  which 
form%  a  step  and  a  Ijarrier  between  the  Konkan  lowland*  and 
the  plateau  of  the  Ifeeran  (about  2,000  feet).  South  of  Trim- 
hak  the  scarp  of  the  western  face  is  more  abrupt  ;  and  for  40 
miles,  as  far  as  the  Malsej  pass,  the  trend  is  south  by  east, 
c  hanging  to  south  by  west  from  Malsej  to  Khandala  and  Vagjai 
(60  miles),  and  again  to  south  by -cast  from  thence  until  the 
chain  passes  out  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  into  Mysore  near 
<terv>p|a  (14°  10'  N.  and  74*  50'  K.).  On  the  eastern  side  the 
(ihais  throw  out  many  spurs  or  lateral  ranges  that  run  from 
west  to  cast,  and  divide  from  one  another  the  valleys  of  the 
<i«*Livari.  Ilhtma,  and  Kistna  ris-er  systems.  The  chief  of  these 
if«m  ranges  are  the  Sa thai  as,  between  the  Tapti  and  (kjda- 
sam  %  alley*  ;  the  two  ranges  that  break  off  from  the  main 
chain  near  Harts*  handragarh  and  run  south-eastwards  into  the 
K nam's  OiKTiinums  enclosing  the  triangular  plateau  on  which 
Ahrnailnagar  stands,  and  which  is  the  watershed  between  the 
(KuLlvan  and  the  Bhlma  ;  and  the  Mahideo  range,  that  runs 
eastward  and  southward  from  Kamalgarh  and  passes  into  the 
bumn  uplands  of  Atp&di  and  Jath,  forming  the  watershed 
U-tween  the  Bhlma  and  the  Kistna  systems.  North  of  the 
latitude  of  (km,  the  Bombay  part  of  the  range  consists  of 
c*x  cne  trap  and  basalt,  often  capped  with  laterite,  while  farther 
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south  are  found  such  older  rocks  as  gneiss  and  transitional 
sandstones.  The  fiat-topped  hills,  often  crowned  with  bait 
wall-like  masses  of  basalt  or  laterite,  are  clothed  on  their  lower 
slopes  with  jungles  of  teak  and  bamboo  in  the  north  ;  jamfatl 
(Eugenia  Jamboiana\  ain  (Terminalia  tomentosa),  and  mim 
{Lagtrstrocmia  parvtflora)  in  the  centre  ;  and  teak,  bl&ckwood, 
and  bamboo  in  the  south. 

On  the  main  range  and  its  spurs  stand  a  hundred  forts, 
of  which  are  famous  in  Maratha  history.  From  north 
the  most  notable  points  in  the  range  are  the  Kundaibari 
a  very  ancient  trade  route  between  Broach  and  the 
the  twin  forts  of  Salher  and  Mulher  guarding  the  Babhulna 
■  ;  Trimbak  at  the  source  of  the  holy  river  Godavari  ;  the 
Thai  pass  by  which  the  Bombay- Agra  road  and  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  ascend  the 
Ghats ;  the  Pimpri  pass,  a  very  old  trade  route  south  between 
Nasik  and  Italy  an  or  Sopara,  guarded  by  the  twin  forte  of 
Alang  and  Kulang  ;  Kalsubai  {5,427  feet),  the  highest  peak  in 
the  range;  Harischandragarh  (4,691  feet);  the  Nina  pass, 
a  very  old  route  between  Junnar  and  the  Konkan  ;  Shivner, 
the  fort  of  Junnar ;  Bhfmashankar,  at  the  source  of  the  Bhima ; 
Chikan,  an  old  Musalman  stronghold;  the  Bhor  or  Khandala 
pass,  by  which  the  Bombay-Poona  road  and  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  enter  the  Deccan, 
and  on  or  near  which  are  the  caves  of  Kondane,  Karli,  Bhaja, 
and  Bedsa  ;  the  caves  of  Nadsur  and  Karsambla  below  the 
Vagji  pass  ;  the  forts  of  Sinhgarh  and  Purandhar  in  the  spurs 
th  of  Poona;  the  fort  of  Raigarh  in  the  Konkan,  and  of 
PratSpgarh  between  the  new  Fitzgerald  ghat  road  and  the  old 
Par  pass  ;  the  hill  station  of  Mahabaleshwar  (4,717  feet)  at 
the  source  of  the  Kistna ;  the  fort  and  town  of  Satara  ;  the 
Kumbharli  pass  leading  to  the  old  towns  of  Pa  tan  and  Karad ; 
the  Amba  pass,  through  which  runs  the  road  from  Ratnagiri  to 
Kolhapur ;  the  forts  of  Vishatgarh  and  Panhala  ;  the  Phondi 
pass,  through  which  runs  the  road  from  Deogarh  to  Ntpim; 
the  Am boli  and  the  Ram  passes,  through  which  run  two  made 
roads  from  Vengurla  to  Belgaum  ;  Castle  Rock,  below  m 
passes  the  railway  from  Marmngao  to  Dharwar  f  the  Arbail 
on  the  road  from  Karwar  to  Dharwar  ;  thr  Devi  mine  pass 
a  Kumta  to  Hubli ;  and  the  Gersoppa  Palls 
the  river  Sharavati. 
in  M?*ore  On  leaving  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  Western  . 
^  bound  fee  State  of  Mysore  on  the  west,  separating  it  from 
Madras  District  of  South  Kanara,  and  run  from  Chandragutti 
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(2,794  feet)  in  the  north-west  to  Pushpagiri  or  the  Subrahmanym 
hill  (5,626  feet)  in  the  north  of  Coorg,  and  continue  through 
Coorg  into  Madras.  In  the  west  of  the  Sigar  /<t/*4,  from 
Govardhangiri  to  Devakonda,  they  approach  within  10  miles  of 
the  coast.  From  there  they  trend  south-eastwards,  culminating 
in  Kudremukh  (6,215  feet)  in  the  south-west  of  KadOr  District, 
which  marks  the  watershed  between  the  Kistna  and  Cauvery 
systems.  They  then  bend  east  and  south  to  Coorg,  receding 
to  45  miles  from  the  sea.  Here,  too,  numerous  chains  and 
groups  of  lofty  hills  branch  off  from  the  Ghats  eastwards,  form- 
ing the  complex  series  of  mountain  heights  south  of  Nagar  in 
the  west  of  KadQr  District.  Gneiss  and  hornblende  schists 
are  the  prevailing  rocks  in  this  section,  capped  in  many  places 
by  Uteri te,  with  some  bosses  of  granite.  The  summits  of  the 
hills  are  mostly  bare,  but  the  sides  are  clothed  with  magnificent 
evergreen  forests.  Gk&l  roads  to  the  coast  have  been  made 
through  the  following  passes  :  Gcrsoppa,  Roll  Or,  Hosangadi, 
and  Agumbi  in  Shimoga  District ;  Bundh  in  Kadur  District ; 
Manjarahad  and  Bisalc  in  Hassan  District 

In  the  Madras  I*rcsidcncy  the  Western  Ghats  continue  in  la  the 
the  same  general  direction,  running  southwards  at  a  distance  of  JJ*^?1* 
from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  sea  until  they  terminate  at  Cape  dcocy. 
Comorin,   the  southernmost  extremity  of  India.     Soon  after 
emerging  from  Coorg  they  arc   joined   by   the   range  of  the 
Kami  hn  GHATswhich  sweeps  down  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Peninsula  ;  and  at  the  point  of  junction  they  rise  up  into  the 
high  plateau  of  the  Niu;mi\  on  which  stand  the  hill  stations  of 
(k.ia(  ami  Nti  (7,000  feet),  the  summer  capital  of  the  Madras 
Government,  Coosooa,    Wellington,  and    Kotagiri,  and 
«hov:  loftiest  peaks  arc  DoiM»arTA  (8,760  feet) and  Ma&urti 
(over  K.ooo). 

Immediately  south  of  this  plateau  the  range,  which  now  runs 
between  the  I  hstrtct*  of  Malabar  and  Coimhatore,  is  interrupted 
\rs  the  remarkable  Palghat  tiap.  the  only  break  in  the  whole  of 
its  Ungth.  llits  is  about  16  miles  wide,  and  is  scarcely  more 
than  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Madras  Rail- 
way runs  through  it,  and  it  thus  forms  the  chief  line  of  com- 
munii  -it ion  between  the  two  sides  0/  this  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Siuth  of  tht%  gap  the  Chits  rise  abruptly  again  to  even  more 
than  their  former  level.  At  this  point  they  are  known  by  the 
li*al  name  of  the  Anaimalais,  of  'elephant  hills,'  and  the 
mm<  r  ranges  they  here  throw  off  to  the  west  and  east  are 
tailed  respectively  the  Nrlliawpatnis  and  the  Fauci  Hili  v 
On  the  latter  is  situated  the  sanitarium  of  Kooai&ahal.    There- 
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after,  as  they  run  down  to  Cape  Comorin  between  t 
Presidency  and  the  Native  State  of  Travancore,  t\ 
their  former  name. 

North  of  the  Nilgiri  plateau  the  eastern  flank  of  the  range 
merges  somewhat  gradually  into  the  high  plateau  of  Mysore, 
but  its  western  slopes  rise  suddenly  and  boldly  from  the  low 
coast  South  of  the  PaighSt  Gap  both  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  are  steep  and  rugged.  The  range  here  consists 
throughout  of  gneisses  of  various  kinds,  flanked  in  Malabar 
by  picturesque  terraces  of  laterite  which  shelve  gradually 
down  towards  the  coast.  In  elevation  it  varies  from  3,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Anaimudi  Peak  (8,837  feet) 
in  Travancore  is  the  highest  point  in  the  range  and  in  Southern 
India.  The  scenery  of  the  Western  Ghats  is  always  picturesque 
and  frequently  magnificent,  the  heavy  evergreen  forest  with  which 
the  slopes  are  often  covered  adding  greatly  to  their  beaul 
large  game  of  all  sorts  abounds,  from  elephant,  bison, 
tiger  to  the  Nilgiri  ibex  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  India* 

Considerable  areas  on  the  Madras  section  of  the  range  hare 
been  opened  up  by  European  capital  in  the  last  half-century 
for  the  cultivation  of  tea,  coffee,  cinchona,  and  cardamoms. 
Its  forests  are  also  of  great  commercial  value,  bamboos,  black- 
wood  {Datbergia  laiifoHa)y  and  teak  growing  with  special 
luxuriance.  The  heavy  forest  with  which  the  range  is  clothed 
is  the  source  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  rivers  which  traverse 
the  drier  country  to  the  east,  namely  the  Cauvery,  Yaigai,  and 
Tlmbrapami ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Periyar,  which  until 
recently  flowed  uselessly  down  to  the  sea  on  the  west,  have 
now  been  turned  back  by  a  tunnel  through  the  range  and 
utilized  for  irrigation  on  its  eastern  side. 

Before  the  days  of  roads  and  railways  the  Ghats  rendered 
communication  between  the  west  and  east  coasts  of  the  Madias 
Presidency  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  the  result  has  l>ecn 
that  the  people  of  the  strip  of  land  which  lies  between 
and  the  sea  differ  widely  in  appearance,  language, 
and  laws  of  inheritance  from  those  in  rn  part  of  the 

Presidency.  On  the  range  itself,  moreover,  are  found  several 
primitive  tnbes,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  well- 
known  Todas  of  the  Ntlgiris,  the  Kurumt*as  of  the  same 
plateau,  and  the  Kadars  of  the  Anaimalais.  Communication* 
across  this  part  of  the  range  have,  however,  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years.  Besides  th>  Railway  already 
referred  to,  the  line  from  Tinnevelly  to  Quilon  now  links  up 
the  two  opposite  shores  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  range  is  also 
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traversed  by  numerous  gkM  roads.  The  most  important  of 
these  Utter  arc  the  Charmadi  ghat  from  Mangalorc  in  South 
kanara  to  Mudgiri  in  Mysore  ;  the  Sampaji  ghM  between 
Mangalore  and  Mcrcara,  the  capital  of  Coorg  ;  the  roads  from 
Cannanore  and  Tcllichcrry,  which  lead  to  the  Mysore  plateau 
through  the  Pcrumbadi  and  1'eria  passes,  and  the  two  routes 
from  Calicut  to  the  Nllgiri  plateau  up  the  Karkur  and  Vayittiri- 
(iudalur  gAJ/s. 

NalUmaJais  (4  Black  Hills'). —The  name  locally  given  to 
a  section  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  three 
westernmost  Minks  of  Kurnool  District,  Madras,  between 
14°  2(>  ami  1 6°  o'  N.  and  78°  39'  and  79°  23'  E.  The  range 
run*  nearly  north  and  south  for  90  miles  from  the  Kistsa 
tiwr  (which  flows  among  its  northernmost  spurs  in  a  deep  and 
wildly  picturesque  channel)  to  the  Pknnkr  in  Cuddapah  Dis- 
trict, ami  averages  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  elevation.  The 
highest  points  in  it  arc  Hhairani  Konda  (3,048  feet),  just  north- 
west of  Cumbum,  and  («undla  Rrahmeswara  (2,964  feet),  due 
west  of  that  place.  Down  the  slopes  of  the  latter  runs  a 
torrent,  which  ends  in  a  beautiful  waterfall  descending  into 
a  sarred  pool  called  Nemaligundam  (*  peacock  pool ').  Many 
other  j*raki  of  the  range  arc  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet 
atxivc  the  sea,  (Geologically,  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed 
belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Cuddapah  system,  a  series 
v>me  j 0,000  feet  in  thickness.  They  consist  of  quartzitcs  (and 
some  sandstone X  overlaid  with  slaty  formations  which  are 
unfortunately  too  irregular  in  cleavage  and  soft  in  texture  to 
Ikt  of  economic  value.  The  exact  stratigra|>hy  of  these  rocks 
«a%  little  understood  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
geological  research  in  a  country  which  was  for  the  most  part 
<>>ergn>«n  with  forest  and  ill  supplied  with  roads,  but  Dr.  King 
of  the  Geological  Survey  eventually  unravelled  the  tangle.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  system  is  the  great  foldings  into  which 
the  r<x  ks  *crc  forced  by  a  period  of  great  strain  and  stress 
a<  tint;  from  the  east  In  some  places  great  thicknesses  hasc 
U-<  n  thrust  over  westward  and  completely  inverted. 

The  Nallamalais  contain  several  plateaux,  and  more  than  one 
attempt  has  hem  made  by  Europeans  to  settle  upon  them  ; 
but,  though  they  are  healthy  for  much  of  the  year,  the  great 
v  an  ity  of  water  ami  the  prevalence  of  fever  after  the  rains  in 
June  will  probably  always  render  them  undesirable  places  of 
rnidrwc.  The  low  plateau  of  SaisAiLAM  was  inhabited  in  the 
iUs\  of  old,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  towns,  forts,  temples, 
rt;v.-r\oirs,  and  wells  testify  to  the  prosperity  of  the  residents. 
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At  present  the  only  people  who  live  upon  the  range  are  the 
forest  tribe  of  the  Chenchus,  who  dwell  in  small  clusters  of 
huts  dotted  about  it  They  used  to  subsist  largely  upon  lees 
paid  them  by  the  adjoining  villagers  for  guarding  the  footpaths 
and  tracks  across  the  hills.  After  the  present  police  force  was 
organized  these  fees  were  less  regularly  paid  ;  and  the  tribe  now 
lives  by  breeding  cattle  and  sheept  collecting  honey  and  other 
products  of  the  jungle,  or  serving  as  watchmen  in  the  forest 

Practically  the  whole  range  is  covered  with  unbroken  forest, 
but  except  in  places  on  the  western  slopes,  where  there  is  some 
sandstone,  little  of  this  is  really  dense  or  large.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  usually  less  than  40  inches,  and  the  rocks  are  so 
deeply  fissured  that  much  of  it  runs  away  as  soon  as  it  falls. 
There  is  thus  too  little  moisture  for  the  growth  of  large  trees. 
The  characteristic  of  the  timber  on  the  range  is  its  hardness. 
Ttrminalia,  Jfardwukia,  Pterocarpus^  and  Anageissvs  are  the 
commonest  species.  Teak  has  been  planted  but  did  not 
flourish.  Now  that  the  railway  from  Guntakal  to 
crosses  the  range,  great  quantities  of  limber,  firewood, 
bamboos  are  carried  by  it  to  the  neighbouring  Districts. 

The  railway  runs  along  the  pass  known  as  the  Nandik 
or  •  bull  pass/  which  is  so  called  from  a  temple  to  Siva's  bull 
Nandi  built  near  a  thermal  spring  not  far  from  its  western 
extremity.  It  is  a  considerable  engineering  work,  several 
long  tunnels  and  high  viaducts  being  necessary.  It  follows 
the  line  taken  by  the  chief  of  the  two  cart-roads  over  the 
range,  the  route  connecting  Kurnool  District  with  the  coast, 
which  is  18  miles  in  length  and  rises  to  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  other  road,  which  goes  by  way  of  the 
Mantralamma  or  Dormal  pass  farther  north,  is  much  leas 
important, 

Shevaroy  Hills. — A  small  detached  range  in  Salem  Dis- 
trict,   Madras,  lying   between    ii°  43'  and    ii°   57'   N.  and 
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780  8'  and  780  27'  E.t  and  occupying  an  area  of  150  square 
milts.  Tlu  y  are  divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  section 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Vaniar  stream.     The  western  portion 

isls  of  three  plateaux,  of  which  the  Green  Hills,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  5,410  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  largest;  and 
on  the  south*  rn  extremity  of  the  eastern  portion, at  an  elevation 

500  feet,  stands  the  well-known  sanitarium  of  Yr,*CAUD. 
The  valley  between  the  two  was  clearly  once  a  deep  lake  fed 
by  the  Vaniar,  but  the  stream  gradually  cut  through  the 
barrier  which  held  back  the  water  and  the  lake  became  the 
bed  of  the  river. 
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( Ecologically,  the  range  consists  of  Archaean  plutonic  rocks 
of  the  charnockite  series,  and  these  have  weathered  into  the 
rugged  masses  characteristic  of  that  family. 

There  are  three  routes  up  to  the  hilL  From  the  Mallapuram 
station  on  the  Madras  Railway  a  neglected  but  easy  gh&i  leads 
for  19  miles  to  Ycrcaud,  and  from  the  Kadiampatti  station 
a  steeper  way  reaches  the  same  place  in  1 1  miles.  But  the 
usual  route  is  up  the  gkat  on  the  side  lacing  Salem  town. 
This  l)cgins  5  miles  from  the  town  and  is  about  6  miles  long. 
A  good  cart-road  has  recently  been  constructed  up  it 

The  upper  levels  of  the  Green  Hills  plateau  are  covered 
with  grass,  and  on  no  part  of  the  Shevaroys  is  there  any 
considerable  growth  of  forest.  The  rainfall,  though  nearly 
double  that  of  the  surrounding  low  country,  averages  only 
63  inches  annually  and  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  heavy 
timtter.  The  temperature  is  most  equable,  rarely  exceeding 
75c  or  falling  below  6o°,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  smaller  vegetation,  which  grows  with  the  greatest 
exuberance  and  adds  largely  to  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
jmturrxjuc  range.  Up  to  3,000  feet  there  is  a  tone  of  banv 
l>oo,  and  on  the  higher  levels  some  teak,  blackwood,  and 
sandal  wood  are  found.  Among  the  imported  trees  and  plants 
which  thm-e  readily  may  be  mentioned  the  pear,  peach,  apple, 
guata,  atron,  orange,  lime,  lemon,  strawberry,  and  potato; 
and  the  Australian  acacias,  eucalyptus,  and  casuarina  do 
well.  There  are  9,000  acres  planted  with  codec,  most  of  it 
under  Kurofican  management 

I  tie  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  range  are  the  Malaiyalis 
Chill  men')  or  Vcllalas.  They  are  not  an  aboriginal  tribe, 
but  are  without  doubt  Tamils  from  the  low  country  who  either 
emigrated  or  tied  to  the  hills  within  comparatively  recent  times, 
and  their  <  u%tom*  present  few  points  of  ethnological  interest, 
"lhm  own  tradition  is  that  they  came  frtjm  Conjeevcram 
at  the  time  «hcn  the  Musulmans  became  the  dominant  power 
in  the  >outh.  They  tfwak  Tamil  and  are  nominally  Hindus, 
l»ut  ha\e  %ery  vague  Micas  of  the  principles  of  their  faith.  They 
are  a  timid  and  harmless  people,  who  now  live  chiefly  by 
primitive  cultivation  or  by  working  on  the  coffee  estates. 

Palni  Hills. -A  range  of  hills  in  Madura  District,  Madras, 
fc»nrwitc*i  with  the  Wavrsaw  Ghats  and  forming  part  of  that 
iiHHintain  system.  They  lie  between  to*  1'  and  io*  t6'  N. 
and  77  14'  and  77*  $*'  R,  running  out  from  the  mam  line 
«  f  the  (.hit*  (which  here  consists  of  the  Awaimalai  and 
Iratantore   Hills)  in  a  northeasterly  direction.     They  are 
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about  54  miles  in  length  and  about  15  miles  wide  on  the 
average,  occupying  an  area  of  800  square  miles.  They  get 
their  English  name  from  the  town  of  Palni,  which  lies  just 
to  the  north  of  them  ;  the  native  appellation  is  Varahagiri,  or 
'boar  hill.'  They  consist  of  two  well-marked  divisions,  the 
more  eastern  of  which  averages  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  in 
height  and  is  known  as  the  Lower  Palnis,  while  the  western 
has  a  mean  elevation  of  7,000  feet  and  in  one  place,  Vembadi 
Shola  Hill,  rises  to  8,218  feet  above  the  sea.  The  favourite 
sanitarium  of  Kodaikanal,  which  stands  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  central  portion  of  the  range,  is  about  7,200  feet 
in  elevation. 

The  Palnis  consist  entirely  of  Archaean  plutonic  rocks  of 
the  chamockite  family.  On  the  south  side  these  often  end 
in  steep,  sheer  precipices,  but  on  the  north  they  slope  more 
gradually  down  to  the  plains. 

In  general  appearance  the  upper  ranges  greatly  resemble  the 
Nllgiris.  They  have  the  same  grass-covered  downs  with  the 
same  thick,  green  woods  nestling  in  their  many  wrinkles, 
and  variety  in  the  scenery  is  afforded  by  the  same  bold  peaks 
raising  their  shoulders  above  the  surrounding  lower  levels. 
The  annual  rainfall  is  65  inches,  compared  with  an  average  of 
47  inches  at  Ootacamund  ;  but  it  is  more  evenly  distributed, 
so  that  Kodaikanal  avoids  the  three  arid  months  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  which  wither  the  vegetation  at  Ootaca- 
mund, but  at  the  same  time  is  less  damp  and  boasts  a  clearer 
atmosphere.  Though  slight  frosts  are  common  in  December 
and  January,  the  climate  is  also  milder  on  the  whole. 

The  forests  on  the  higher  levels  contain  some  teak  and 
blackwood,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  Pterocarpus  is  common ; 
but  difficulties  of  transport  are  considerable.  English  fruit 
and  vegetables  grow  readily  at  Kodaikanal,  and  on  the  Lower 
Palmis  nearly  6,000  acres  are  cultivated  with  coffee,  mostly 
with  the  aid  of  European  capital.  There  is  only  one  regular 
ghat  up  the  hills,  and  that  is  the  bridle-path  which  leads  to 
Kodaikanal  from  the  south.  The  foot  of  this  is  30  miles 
from  the  station  of  Ammayanayakkanur  on  the  South  Indian 
Railway,  and  visitors  always  go  to  the  sanitarium  by  this  route. 
The  hills  on  that  side  are  so  steep  that  the  construction  of 
a  cart-track  up  them  would  present  considerable  difficulties; 
1  traces '  have  been  made  for  roads  to  the  summit  from  other 
directions,  but  hitherto  lack  of  funds  has  prevented  their 
construction. 

The  Palnis  are  inhabited  by  several  indigenous  communities, 
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hut  these  are  immigrants  from  the  low  country  who  do  not 
differ  in  physical  characteristics  from  their  castemen  who  still 
reside  on  the  plains.  The  most  noteworthy  of  them  are  the 
Pal  1  vans  who  are  also  found  on  the  Anaimalais  and  the 
Western  (Jhats  where  they  run  through  Tinnevelly.  They 
are  described  as  a  miserable  jungle-folk,  who  have  no  settled 
habitations,  reside  in  crevices  in  rocks  or  the  rudest  of  huts, 
and  live  upon  leaves,  roots,  vermin,  and  honey. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  range  subsist  mainly  by  cul- 
tivation. Rice  is  one  of  the  chief  crops ;  and  the  skill  with 
whit  h  the  mountain  streams  are  diverted  so  as  to  irrigate 
successions  of  narrow  terraces  excavated  down  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  the  |>coplc. 

Anaimalais.— The  Anaimalais,  or  'elephant  hills '  (io°  15' 
to  10  31'  N\,  760  51'  to  770  ao'  E.)f  arc  a  section  of  the 
Wistf  rn  (in ats  situated  in  the  south  of  Coimbatorc  District, 
Madras,  and  in  the  adjoining  Native  State  of  Travancore,  and 
are  |Kfhajw  the  most  striking  range  in  the  South  of  India. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Coimbatorc  Hills  and  the  Nllgiris,  they 
consist  of  gneiss,  with  broad  bands  of  felspar  and  quart* 
<r<>s%ing  its  foliations.  They  are  di%*ided  into  a  lower  and 
a  higher  range.  'l*he  latter  consists  of  a  series  of  plateaux 
7.000  fert  in  elevation,  running  up  into  peaks  of  over  8,000 
leet.  These  arc  covered  with  rolling  downs  and  dark  ever- 
green forest,  and  arc  cut  off  from  one  another  by  deep  valleys 
« ontainmt*  some  magnificent  scenery1.  They  cover  80  to 
1  c  o  vjuarc  miles  and  extend  into  the  Travancore  Hills,  the 
1>«  st  known  of  them,  the  Anaimudi  (* elephant's  forehead') 
plateau,  which  contains  the  Anaimtm  peak,  8,837  feet,  the 
highest  junnt  in  Southern  India,  being  entirely  within  the 
territory  of  that  State.  Two  other  well-known  peaks  are  the 
Akk.t  r elder  sister')  and  Tangaehi  ('younger  sister').  'Ilic 
<  hnute  of  these  plateaux  resembles  that  of  the  Nllgins. 

1  he  lomer  range  of  the  Anaimalais  lies  to  the  west  and 
ha*  an  average  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,500  feet.  Along  the 
%!ojir>  here,  18.500  aires  in  twenty  blocks  have  recently  been 
(»;x*netl  out  for  c offee  g rowing  ;  and  the  department  of  !*ublic 
\V^rk>  has  construe  ted  a  cart  rtiad  and  bridlepath  through 
\\us  area  which,  in  addition  to  serving  the  coffee  estates,  is 
rspe*  ted  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  the  rarer  hard  woods 
»!inh  grow  upon  the  upper  levels  of  this  part  of  the  hills 

*  **»mbrt  <A  tbis.  wMb  umm  mxtmA  of  iW  ra*ft.  m\X\  U  Umt*l  %m 
1  U|;tkufa'»  />**/*  mmd  Canrfraj  §f  S*mik  /a**,  IS61. 
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and  have  hitherto  been  inaccessible.  But  the  chief 
of  this  lower  range  lies  in  its  forest.  It  contains  the  celebrated 
teak  belt.  This  varies  in  height  from  1,500  to  3,000  feel, 
and  contains  most  of  the  timbers  usual  in  deciduous  forests 
of  the  same  elevation  as  well  as  the  best  teak  in  the  Presidency* 
In  1S95  a  teak-tree  was  cut  here  which  was  124  feet  high 
and  23  feet  in  girth  and  contained  between  500  and  600 
cubic  feet  of  workable  timber.  Before  1848  large  quantities 
were  exported  from  this  belt  for  use  in  the  dockyards  at 
Bombay,  and  the  forests  were  so  overworked  that 
systematic  control  was  introduced  felling  was  stopped 
some  years.  It  has  now  been  resumed  both  in  the 
ment  forests  and  in  an  adjoining  area  of  27  square  miles  whix 
has  been  leased  from  the  Nambidi  of  Kollangod,  a 
proprietor,  for  an  annual  payment  of  Rs.  5,000,  and  is  kno* 
as  the  Tekkadi  leased  forest.  The  forest  station*  Mc 
Stuart,  is  in  the  Torakadavu  Valley  next  to  this.  In  tS& 
a  tramway  worked  by  bullocks  was  laid  for  7  miles  through 
the  leased  forest  to  the  top  of  the  ghat  road  leading  to  PolUchi 
through  the  Anaimalai  village,  where  the  timber  depot  b 
situated.  Elephants  drag  the  timber  to  the  tramway,  which 
then  brings  it  to  a  wire  rope-way  made  in  1899  from  the 
head  of  the  ghat  to  the  low  country,  and  also  to  a  saw-mill, 
driven  by  a  Pelton  wheel  fed  by  the  Torakadavu  stream,  whic 
was  put  up  at  the  same  time.  The  ropeway  is  over  a 
in  length  with  a  fall  of  1  ,ooo  feett  and  carries  loads  up 
half  a  ton.  Much  of  the  timber  is  trammed  to  the  saw 
cut  up,  and  then  trammed  to  the  rope-way,  by  wh 
run  down  to  the  low  country.  Heavy  logs  go  down 
ghat  road  by  cart. 

The  forest  museum  at  Coimbatore  contains  an  excellent 
collection  of  the  various  woods,  fibres,  &c,  found  in  the 
Anaimalais.  Game  is  plentiful,  the  hills  affording  shelter  to 
bison  (gaur),  $dmbart  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,  and,  on  the 
high  range,  to  the  rare  Nilgiri  ibex  {Hemitragus  kyfocrim 
which  is  nut  found  anywhere  in  India  north  of  the  Nllg 
There  are  also  numerous  elephants,  considerable  numbers 
which  are  annually  caught  in  pits  by  the  Forest  depar 
and  trained  to  timber-dnigging  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

The  only  inhabitants  of  the  Anaimalais  are  a  few  hundred 
jungMblk— Kailans  (* jungle  men '),  Muduvans,  Pulaiyans, 
and  Malasars  ('lords  of  the  hills')— who  live  in  rude  hamlets 
on  the  slopes,  and  subset  chiefly  by  collecting  the  minor 
produce  of  the  fa  h  as  cardamoms,  rattans,  wax,  and 
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honey.  The  Kftdans  have  two  customs  worth  notice.  Both 
men  and  women  chip  their  incisor  teeth  into  points  in 
the  manner  followed  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  the  Congo  country,  and  they  climb  trees  by 
driving  a  succession  of  bamboo  pegs  into  the  bark  and  lashing 
them  together  in  exactly  the  manner  adopted  by  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  They  arc  also  clever  at  collecting  honey  from  combs 
built  on  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  letting  themselves  down  from 
above  by  ladders  made  of  a  series  of  rattan  loops. 

Blligirl-Rmnfan  Hills.— A  range  in  Southern  India  which 
originates  (ia°  27'  N.  and  760  11'  E.)  in  the  south-east  of 
Mysore  District,  Mysore  State,  and  after  running  north  and 
south  for  nearly  10  miles,  passes  into  the  Coimbatore  District 
of  Madras.  The  peak  from  which  the  range  is  named  is  5,091 
feet  high,  with  an  old  temple  of  Biligiri  Ranga  at  the  top. 
The  %loj*cs  are  well  wooded,  teak  and  sandal-wood  being  found 
among  the  trees ;  and  long  grass,  often  10  to  18  feet  high, 
grows  everywhere.  The  only  inhabitants  arc  the  wild  abori- 
ginal Sholigas,  who  live  in  isolated  hamlets  containing  five  or 
six  wattled  huts.  Elephants,  bison,  and  sdmhar  arc  found,  and 
occasional  tigers,  leopards,  and  bean. 

Chilkm  Lake.— A  shallow  inland  gulf,  situated  between 
ig  28'  ami  190  56'  N.  and  850  6'  and  85°  86'  E.,  in  the  south- 
eatt  corner  of  Purl  District,  Bengal,  and  in  the  extreme  south 
extending  into  the  Madras  District  of  Ganjlm.  A  long  sandy 
rulge,  in  places  little  more  than  200  yards  wide,  separates  it 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  which  its  only  connexion  is  by 
a  %mgle  narrow  mouth  which  intersects  this  ridge  towards  its 
centre.  (>n  the  west  and  south  the  lake  is  walled  in  by  lofty 
hilK  while  to  the  north  it  loses  itself  in  endless  shallows,  sedgy 
tanks  and  islands  just  peeping  above  the  surface,  formed  year 
by  year  from  the  silt  which  the  rivers  bring  down.  The  lake 
spread*  out  into  a  pear-shaped  expanse  of  water  44  miles  long, 
of  whit  h  the  northern  half  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  20 
miles,  while  the  south  tapers  into  an  irregularly  curved  point, 
rurrlv  averaging  5  miles  wide.  Its  smallest  area  is  344  square 
nnles  tn  the  dry  season,  increasing  to  about  450  during  the 
rainy  season  ;  and  the  average  depth  is  from  3  to  5  feet,  scarcely 
am  *  here  exceeding  6  feet.  The  bed  is  a  very  few  feet  below 
the  high  water  level  of  the  sea,  although  in  some  parts  it  is 
sightly  below  low-water  mark.  The  narrow  tidal  stream,  which 
m%he*  through  the  neck  connecting  the  lake  with  the  sea, 
*uft*  es  to  keep  the  water  distinctly  salt  during  the  dry  months 
from  iJccembcr  to  June.     But  once  the  rains  have  set  in,  and 
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the  Bhargavi  and  Daya  rivers  come  pouring  down  upon 
northern  extremity,  the  sea-water  is  gradually  driven  out 
the  Chilka  becomes  a  fresh-water  lake.  This  changeable 
of  water  forms  one  of  a  series  of  lacustrine  formations 
the  western  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  result  of  a  perpetual 
war  going  on  between  the  rivers  and  the  sea — the  former  strug 
g ting  to  find  vent  for  their  water  and  silt,  the  latter 
them  with  its  sand  laden  currents. 

The  Chilka  may  be  regarded  as  a  gulf  of  the  original  Bay  of 
Bengal.  On  the  south,  a  bold,  barren  spur  of  hills  runs  down 
to  the  coast ;  on  the  north  the  land-making  rivers  have  pushed 
out  their  rounded  mouths  and  flat  deltas  into  the  ocean.  Nor  has 
the  sea  been  idle.  Meeting  unil  overmastering  the  languid  I 
discharge  that  enters  the  Chilka,  it  has  joined  the  two  extremi- 
ties with  a  bar  of  sand,  and  thus  formed  a  lake.  The  delicatr 
process  of  land-making  from  the  river  silt  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  lake  is  slowly  hut  steadily  going  on,  while  the  bar-building 
sea  is  still  busily  at  work.  Old  documents  show  that  a  century 
ago  the  neck  of  land  dividing  the  lake  from  the  sea  was  only 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad  in  places  where  it  is  now  two 
miles,  and  the  opening  in  the  bar,  which  was  a  mile  wide  in 
1780  and  had  to  be  crossed  in  large  boats,  was  described  forty 
years  later  as  choked  up.  Shortly  before  1825  an  artificial 
mouth  had  to  be  cut ;  and  although  this  also  rapidly  began  to 
silt  up,  it  remained,  as  late  as  1837,  more  than  three  times  its 
present  breadth.  The  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  outlet  from 
the  Chilka  forms  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  utilizing  the  lake 
as  an  escape  for  the  floods  that  desolate  the  delta.  Engineers 
report  that,  although  it  would  be  easy  and  cheap  to  cut  a 
channel,  it  would  be  very  costly  and  difficult  to  keep  it  open  ; 
and  that  each  successive  mouth  would  speedily  choke  up  and 
share  the  fate  of  its  predecessors. 

The  scenery  of  the  Chilka  is  very  varied,  and  in  parts 
exceedingly  picturesque.  In  the  south  and  west  hill  ranges 
bound  its  shores ;  and  in  this  part  it  is  dotted  with  a  number 
of  small  rocky  islands.  Proceeding  northwards,  the  lake 
expands  into  a  majestic  sheet  of  water.  Half-way  across  is 
Nalbana,  literally  '  the  reed  forest/  an  island  about  5  miles  in 
circumference,  scarcely  anywhere  rising  more  than  a  few  inches 
above  water-level.  This  island  b  altogether  uninhabited, 
but  is  regularly  visited  by  parties  of  thatchcrs  from  the  main- 
land, who  cut  the  reeds  and  high  grasses  with  which  it  is 
covered.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  He  the  islands  of 
l'arikud,  with  new  silt  formations  behind  and  now  partially 
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joined  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  land  which  separates  the  Chilka 
from  thr  sea.  At  some  places  they  emerge  almost  imperceptibly 
from  the  water ;  at  others,  they  spread  out  into  well  raised  rice- 
fulds.  'ITietr  northern  extremity  slopes  gracefully  down  to  the 
Like  like  an  English  park,  dotted  with  fine  trees,  and  backed 
by  noble  masses  of  foliage.  Waterfowl  of  all  kinds  are  very 
abundant  in  every  part  of  the  lake.  Beyond  the  northern  end 
of  Pinkud,  the  lake  gradually  shallows  until  it  becomes  solid 
ground,  for  here  the  Purl  rivers  empty  themselves  and  the 
process  of  land-making  is  going  on.  The  northern  shores  of 
the  Chilka  comprise  the  fiargamas  of  Sirai  and  Chaublskud, 
and  it  is  these  tracts  which  have  to  bear  the  greatest  suffering 
in  times  of  general  inundation  in  Purl. 

At  its  southern  extremity  in  the  Madras  District  of  Ganjim 
stands  the  village  of  Rambha.  Before  (ianjam  town  was  over- 
whelmed with  fever  and  when  it  was  still  the  capital  of  the 
]  >istn<  t  which  bears  its  name,  this  used  to  be  a  favourite 
rrwrt  <»f  it*  European  residents  in  the  hot  months. 

A  tidal  canal  7  miles  long  connects  the  lake  with  the  Rushi- 
kuha  river  and  is  navigable  throughout  the  year.  I«arge 
quantities  of  grain  are  imported  from  Orivsa  across  the  lake 
and  along  this  canal,  and  salt  is  exported  in  return.  The  boats 
tmj»l«»\cd  arc  old  flat  Urttomcd  vessels,  which  arc  poled  against 
the  wind  or  drift  liefore  it  under  cnuy  mat  sails. 

Colair  Lake  (AW*rrw  or  AWJ/-).~  This,  the  only  large 
natural  fresh  mater  lake  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  lies  in 
kistna  District  between  i6c  3a'  and  16*  47'  N.  and  8t°  4' 
and  ST  :\  Iv  Half  lake,  half  swamp,  it  is  a  great  shallow 
dcprctMon,  roughly  elliptical  in  shape,  which  was  doubtless 
oriprull)  part  of  the  old  Bay  of  Bengal  On  either  side  of  it 
the  nrrat  rivers  (*oi>ava*i  and  Kistna  pushed  their  deltas 
farther  ami  farther  out  into  the  sea,  until  the  southward  ca- 
t remit y  of  thr  one  joined  the  northward  limit  of  the  other,  and 
the  arm  <>f  land  thus  formed  cut  off  the  (*<4atr  depression  from 
the  salt  vatrr  The  streams  whah  flow  into  it  now  keep  its 
waters  tre^h.  but  the  silt  they  carry  u  rapidly  filling  it  up  and 
in  course  of  time  it  will  inevitably  disappear.  The  extent  of 
th<  <  olair  l^akr  tanes  greatly.  During  the  monsoon  it  exceeds 
ico  v|uare  miles,  but  in  the  dry  season  it  shrinks  considerably, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  drought  of  1900,  the  lake  dnes  up 
al'-^rthrr.  Ret  Umations  and  embankmenu  are  annually 
r«diMn«;  its  dimensions. 

1  o  the  north  of  it,  from  90  to  50  miles  away,  lie  the  high 
land*  o<  the  Last***  Chats,  and  the  drainage  from  about 
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2,000  square  miles  of  these  is  passed  into  the  lake  by  three 
mountain  torrents  called  the  Budimeru,  the  Tamileru,  and  the 
Weyyeru.  This  water  leaves  the  lake  by  two  outlets  known  at 
the  Perantala  Kanama  and  Juvir  Kanama,  and  passes  into  the 
tidal  stream  of  the  Upputeru  ('salt  river  *),  which  con. 
the  sea.  Local  legends  say  that  the  Upputeru  was  cut  tu 
drain  the  lake  by  an  army  which  was  endeavouring  to  capture 
the  fort  of  Kolleti  Kota  on  one  of  its  islands,  but  was  hampered 
by  the  depth  of  the  water ;  and  that  Perantala  Kanama  was 
named  after  the  daughter  of  the  general,  who  was  sacrificed  by 
her  father  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  attack. 

The  Colair  Lake  is  fairly  well  stocked  with  fish  and  at 
in  waterfowl  of  every  description.  A  regular  export  trade 
bird -skins  existed  at  one  time,  but  the  birds  were  so  mercilessly 
pursued  that  they  have  greatly  decreased  in  numbers*  In  the 
lake  are  many  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  islands,  which  arc 
included  in  26  villages.  The  cultivation  in  these  (over  1 0,000 
acres)  is  watered  from  the  delta  channels  of  the  Kistna  river; 
but  the  cultivators  own  no  proprietary  rights  in  their  lands, 
holding  them  on  annual  leases  which  may  be  revoked  if  any 
scheme  of  irrigation  necessitates  such  a  course- 

Pulicat  Lake. — A  shallow  salt-water  lagoon,  about  37  miles 
in  length  and  from  3  to  1 1  in  breadth,  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  Nellore  District,  Madras,  between 
if  24'  and  130  4/  N,  and  8o°  2'  and  8o°  16*  E.  It  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  the  long,  narrow,  sandy  island  of 
SrIharikota,  and  by  the  spit  of  sand  on  which  stands  the  town 
of  Pulicat,  after  which  it  is  named     Like  the  (  ***, 

it  was  probably  formed  by  the  antagonism  between  the  sand* 
bearing  currents  of  the  Bay  and  the  silt  laden  streams  which 
flow  into  it  There  is  shoal-water  for  some  distance  to  seaward, 
and  this  shoal  probably  grew  gradually  into  a  long  sand- 
bar which  checked  the  flow  of  the  land  streams.  The 
contains  several  islands  (on  which  much  time  is  made  from 
shells  found  upon  them),  and  is  connected  with  the  sea 
openings  north  of  Pulicat  and  elsewhere,  and  so  is  inflt 
by  tl.  It  is  seldom  more  than  6  feet  deep  in  the 

season.     About  thirty  years  ago  a  dam  was  built  across  the 
middle  of  it  from  Sriharikota  through  tl  of  V'cnld  to 

the  mainland,  in  order  to  reduce  its  extent  and  thus  check  the 
smuggling  of  the  natural  salt  which  forms  along  its 
This  has  turned  the  northern  half  into  a  sandy  waste. 

OUMOBMM  Canal  enters  the  lake  south  of  Pulicat  and 
its  it  for  about  6  miles. 
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Ruahikulya.— River  in  Ganjlm  District,  Madras.  It  rises 
in  the  Rushimilo  hill  (from  which  it  takes  its  name),  near 
I  Ktringabadi  in  the  Chinnakimedi  Mlliahs,  in  190  55'  N.  and 
84"  8'  K.f  and  runs  south-east  to  Aaka  and  thence  south-east 
and  east  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Ganjiro  town,  in  19°  2  a'  N. 
and  850  4'  E.  Its  length  is  about  115  miles,  and  the  towns  on 
its  banks  are  Surada,  Aska,  Purushottapur,  and  Ganjlm.  It  is 
spanned  at  Aska  by  a  fine  masonry  bridge  of  nineteen  arches. 
It  is  joined  by  the  Pathama  near  Surada,  by  the  Bhaguva  in 
Dharakota  Estate,  by  the  Mahanadl  at  Aska,  and  by  the 
Godahaddo  in  the  Berhampur  taluk.  The  river  dries  up  in 
the  hot  season. 

At  Aska  and  at  Praia  pu  ram  near  Purushottapur,  where  its 
channel  turns  northwards  for  a  short  distance,  a  large  festival 
is  held  every  year  in  February  or  March,  when  thousands  of 
jH-oplc  bathe  in  its  waters. 

The  river  is  utilised  for  irrigation  by  means  of  a  series  of 
works  known  collectively  as  the  Rushikulya  project.  This  was 
liegun  in  1884,  has  already  cost  48  lakhs,  and  is  still  being 
extended.  It  renders  the  water  of  the  Ru&hikulya  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Mahanadl,  available  for  cultivation  in  the  Berhampur 
Uluk  and  one  comer  of  Goomsur.  The  main  dam  across  the 
Rushikulya  is  at  Jannimilli,  between  Surada  and  Aska,  above 
the  junction  with  the  Mahinad!.  Its  catchment  at  this  point 
1%  050  vjuarc  miles.  To  intercept  flood-water  which  would 
other* iv  run  to  waste,  a  tributary  has  been  dammed  higher 
up  and  a  reservoir  formed  at  Surada,  from  which  a  supply  can 
\tr  let  down  to  the  Jannimilli  dam.  The  Mahanadl  has  been 
trr  Mtrti  tn  the  same  way,  there  being  a  dam  at  Madhavaborida, 
<>  mile*  Mow  Russellkonda.  Its  catchment  at  this  point  is 
X;o  vjuare  miles.  A  subsidiary  reservoir,  fed  by  dams  acrens 
two  tributaries  of  the  Mahinad},  has  been  formed  just  above 
KuwUkftfuia.  From  the  Madhavaborida  dam  a  channel  10 
nulcs  \**\£.  called  the  Mahanadl  canal,  runs  through  a  comer 
of  th«-  <  Mxmuur  tJ/uk  (irrigating  6,500  acres)  into  the  Rushikulya 
4^*4 >\r  the  jannimilli  dam,  and  thus  still  further  increases  the 
\upplv  available  there.  From  the  Jannimilli  dam  the  main 
Ru&hikulya  canal,  54  miles  h*ig,  runs  south  through  several 
zaminJtni  and  <m  mto  the  Berhampur  t+J*k.  It  has  sixteen 
di*tntnitartrs,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  136  miles.  The 
.  ulmable  area  commanded  \*y  the  project  is  142,000  acres 
<•>(  «hit  h  106,000  are  m  the  Berhampur  /J/*4),  and  the  ettent 
at  prrvnt  imgablc  is  10 a, 000  acres.  In  1903-4.  90,000  acres 
o(  Ur%i  trop  were  watered  by  it  and  1,000  acres  of  second 
.  1.  st 
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crop.  There  is  seldom  sufficient  water  for  much  second  croft 
The  gross  and  net  revenue  earned  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  97,000 
and  Rs.  35,000.  The  project  is  technically  classed  as  protective 
and  not  productive  (it  is  the  only  work  so  classed  in  the 
Presidency)  and  is  not  remunerative*  the  profits  on  the  capita] 
outlay  being  at  present  only  0*7 1  per  cent.  Neither  the  ri%*er  nor 
the  canals  are  used  for  navigation.  It  is  under  contemplation 
to  construct  another  reservoir  at  PattupQr,  by  damming  the 
Godahaddo  river,  to  supplement  the  supply  available. 

Godavarl  River. — A  great  river  of  Southern  India,  which 
runs  across  the  Deccan  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Ghat* ; 
for  sanctity,  picturesque  scenery,  and  utility  to  man  surpassed 
only  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  ;  total  length  about  900 
miles  ;  estimated  area  of  drainage  basin,  1 1 2,000  square  milev 
The  source  of  the  river  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  behind 
village  of  Trimbak,  in  Nasik  District,  Bombay  Pres»d< 
about  50  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  At  this 
spot  is  an  artificial  reservoir  reached  by  a  flight  of  690  step*, 
into  which  the  water  trickles  drop  by  drop  from  the  lips  of 
a  carven  image,  shrouded  by  a  canopy  of  stone.  From  first  to 
last  the  general  direction  of  the  river  is  towards  the  south-east- 
It  passes  by  Nasik  town,  and  then  separates  Ah  mad  nags/ 
District  from  the  State  of  Hyderabad,  its  total  course  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  being  about  100  miles.  Above  Nasik  it 
flows  along  a  narrow  rocky  bed,  but  farther  east  the  banks  aft 
lower  and  more  earthy.  Fifteen  miles  below  Nasik  it  receives 
on  the  right  the  Darna  from  the  hills  of  Igatpuri,  and  17  miles 
farther  down,  on  the  left,  the  Kadva  from  Dindori.  At  the 
latter  confluence,  at  Nander,  the  stream  is  dammed  for  irriga- 
tion. Near  Nevasa  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  combined 
waters  of  the  Pravara  and  the  Mula,  which  rise  in  the 
Akola,  near  H arise handragarh. 

After  passing  the  old  town  of  Paithan  on  its  left  bank,  the 
Godavari  now  runs  for  a  length  of  about  176  miles  nght  across 
the  Hyderabad  State,  receiving  on  its  left  bank  the  Puma, 
which  Bom  in  near  Kararkher  in  Parbhani  District^  arid 
the  right  the  Manjra  near  Kondalwadi  in  N  bflt 

nharmsagar  in    the   Chinnur   taluk  of  Adilabad    Distn 
receives,  .i^iin  on  the  right,  the  Miner.     Below  Sironcha  it  is 
•d  by  the  Pranhii a,  |  the  united  waters  of  the 

W  vkDHA  and  Wainganga  ;  and  from  this  point  it  takes  a  marked 
southeasterly  bend,  and  for  about  ioo  miles  divides  Chanda 
rict  and  the  Bastar  Fetldftfc  I  I  the  Central  Provinces 

from  the  Karimnagar  and  Warangal  ts  of  Hydertl 
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Thirty  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Prlnhita,  the  Godlvari 
receives  the  Indravati  river  from  Bastar  State,  and  lower  down 
the  Til.  The  bed  of  the  (kxUvari  where  it  adjoins  the  Central 
Provinces  is  broad  and  sandy,  from  1  to  2  miles  in  width,  and 
broken  by  rocks  at  only  two  points,  called  the  first  and  second 
barriers,  each  about  15  miles  long.  In  1854  it  was  proposed 
to  remove  these  barriers,  and  a  third  one  on  the  Prlnhita,  with 
the  object  of  making  a  waterway  from  the  cotton-growing 
Districts  of  Nagpur  and  WardhI  to  the  sea ;  but  in  1871,  after 
very  considerable  sums  had  been  expended,  the  project  was 
finally  alutndoncd  as  impracticable.  One  of  the  dams  erected 
in  connexion  with  this  project  still  stands,  with  its  locks  and 
canal,  at  I  himmagudem  in  the  north  of  the  Godlvari  District 
of  Madras.  Although  the  Godlvari  only  skirts  the  Central 
Provirw  es,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  their  drain- 
age system,  as  it  receives  through  the  WardhI  and  Waingang! 
the  waters  of  a  portion  of  the  Sltpuri  plateau  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  Nagpur  plain. 

Some  distance  below  SironchI  the  Godlvari  leaves  the  la  tac 
Central  Provinces  behind  and  for  a  while  forms  the  boundary  pJ^JJ^- 
brtwrrn  the  Godavari  lhstrict  of  the  Madras  Presidency  and 
the  Hylcratild  State,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  joined 
on  the  left  bank  tiy  a  considerable  tributary,  the  Saharl 
Then*  e  it  falls  to  the  sea  through  the  centre  of  the  old 
GfUtari  District,  which  has  recently  been  divided,  mainly  by 
the  course  of  the  nver,  into  the  Districts  of  («odIvari  and 
ktotna.  At  the  beginning  of  its  course  along  Madras  territory, 
th<  n\er  flows  placidly  through  a  flat  and  somewhat  monotonous 
country  .  but  shortly  afterwards  it  begins  to  force  its  way  through 
the  Kastem  Ghats,  and  a  sudden  change  takes  place.  The 
Umks  liecome  wild  and  mountainous  the  stream  contracts,  and 
at  length  the  whole  body  of  the  nver  pours  through  a  narrow 
an*)  \<tx  deep  fussagc  known  as  'the  (torge,'  cm  either  side  of 
wf.nh  the  pi<turrv)uc  wooded  slopes  of  the  hills  rise  almost 
sh«rr  from  the  dark  water.  Once  through  the  hills,  the  river 
a^Min  o»- -us  out  and  forms  a  senes  of  hrtmd  reaches  dotted  with 
!«»»  a'luxuil  elands  {/ttmias\  which  are  famous  for  the  tobacco 
thr.  |*riNiu<e  The  current  here  is  nowhere  rapid.  At  Rajah- 
mijri«!r\.  where  the  riser  is  crossed  by  the  East  Coast  line  of 
t>.'  Madrjt  Kailwa>  on  a  bridge  more  than  i|  miles  in  length, 
it  \  »r.«->  from  4  to  11  feet  a  second.  In  floods,  however,  the 
(■•-!i\jrt  things  down  an  enormous  volume  of  water,  and 
«n.?unktiients  (Mi  both  of  its  1  tanks  are  necessary  to  prevent  it 
fr«»ui  inundating  the  surrounding  country. 
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A  few  miles  below  Rajahmundry  the  river  divides  into  two 
main  streams,  the  Gautami  Godavari  on  the  east  and  the 
Vasishta  Godavari  on  the  west,  which  run  down  to  the  sea 
through  a  wide  alluvial  delta  formed  in  the  course  of  ages  by 
the  masses  of  silt  which  the  river  has  here  deposited.  It  is  in 
this  delta  that  the  waters  of  the  river  are  first  utilized  on  any 
considerable  scale  for  irrigation.  At  Dowlaishweram,  above 
the  bifurcation,  a  great  *  anicut '  or  dam  has  been  tbrown  across 
the  stream,  and  from  this  the  area  of  the  whole  delta  has  been 
irrigated.     See  Godavari  Canals. 

The  Godavari  is  navigable  for  small  boats  throughout  the 
Godavari  District.  Vessels  get  round  the  anicut  by  means  of 
the  main  canals,  of  which  nearly  500  miles  are  also  navigable, 
and  which  connect  with  the  canals  of  the  Kistna  delta  to  the 
south.  Above  the  anicut  there  are  several  steamboats  belong- 
ing to  Government^  but,  as  already  observed,  the  attempts  to 
utilize  the  upper  Godavari  as  an  important  waterway  hate 
proved  a  failure. 

The  coast  of  the  Godavari  delta  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  earliest  settlements  of  Europeans  in  India,  the  Dutch,  the 
French,  and  the  English  having  all  established  factories  there* 
The  channels  of  the  river  which  led  to  these  have  now  greatly 
silted  up.  The  little  French  settlement  of  Yanam  still  remains, 
but  the  others — Bandamurlanka,  Injaram,  Madapollam,  and 
Palakollu — now  retain  none  of  their  former  importance. 

The  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  Godavari  is  said  to  ha 
revealed  by  Rama  himself  to  the  rishi  Gautama      The 
is  sometimes  called  Goda,  and  the  sacred  character 
attaches  to  the  Gautami  mouth.     According  to  popular 
it  proceeds  from  the  same  source  as  the  Ganges,  by  an  under* 
ground  passage ;  and  this  identity  is  preserved  m  the  familiar 
name  of  Vriddha-Ganga,       But  even*  part  of  its  course  is  holy 
ground,  and  to  bathe  in  its  waters  will  wash  away  the  blackest 
The  great  bathing  festival,  called  puskkaram,  celebrated 
in  different  years  on  the  most  sacred  rivers  of  India,  is  held 
every  twelfth  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari  at  Rajahmundry. 
The  spots  most  frequented  by  pilgrims  are  the  source  at  Trim* 
bak ;  the  town  of  Bhadrachalam  on  the  left  bank,  about  too 
miles  above  Rajahmundry,  where  stands  an  ancient  temple  of 
Ramachandra,  surrounded    by   twenty-four  smaller   pagodas , 
Rajahmundry  itself;  and  the  village  of  Kotipalli,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  eastern  mouth. 

Godavari  Canals.— The  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Godavari 
is  at  Dowlaishweram,  in  Godavari  District,  Madras,  40  miles 
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as  the  crow  flies  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  At  this  point  the 
river  bifurcates  into  two  main  streams,  the  Gautami  Godlvari 
on  the  east  and  the  Vasishta  Godavari  on  the  west,  which  flow 
through  a  wide  fan-shaped  area  of  alluvial  soil,  cutting  it  into 
three  portions  called  respectively  the  Eastern,  Western,  and 
<  entral  deltas,  the  land  in  which  (alls  gradually  to  the  sea  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  foot  a  mile.  Above  the  bifurcation  a  great 
masonry  dam  has  been  thrown  across  the  main  stream,  and 
from  this  arc  led  to  the  three  deltas  irrigation  canals  which  branch 
and  branch  again  so  as  to  command  every  portion  of  them. 
The  pro|>osal  thus  to  utilize  the  water  of  the  river  for  irrigation 
was  taken  in  hand  by  Sir  Arthur  (then  Major)  Cotton  in  1845, 
and  Inrgun  under  his  supervision  in  1847.  The  work  was 
practically  completed  in  two  years.  It  consists  of  a  dam  run- 
ning straight  across  the  river,  composed  of  four  sections, 
connected  by  islands  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  are 
altogether  3,08a  yards,  or  aj  miles,  in  length.  The  dam  is 
formed  of  two  parallel  walls,  42  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre, 
whic  h  are  built  on  brick  wells.  The  upper  wall  is  10  feet  high 
and  the  lower  7  feet,  and  the  intervening  space  is  filled  in  with 
sand  covered  by  a  rubble  masonry  apron,  jo  feet  of  which  is 
horizontal  and  the  remainder  curved  to  meet  the  lower  wall. 
The  top  of  this  apron  is  faced  with  cut  stone,  and  along  the 
crest  are  automatic  iron  shutters  2  feet  high.  Below  the 
lower  wall  is  a  loose  stone  apron  150  to  250  feet  wide. 

1  hree  separate  canal  systems  take  orT  from  this  dam— one 
on  cither  flank  and  one  in  the  centre  for  the  Central  delta, 
together,  these  supply  water  to  662,000  acres  and  comprise 
40 1  miles  of  main  canals,  which  are  all  navigable,  and  1.929 
miles  of  smaller  distributary  channels.  The  capital  cost  of  all 
the  delta  works  to  the  end  of  1003  4  has  been  135  lakhs,  and 
the  gn»%%  revenue  in  that  year  was  33  lakhs.  Deducting  work* 
mg  e* j tenses  the  net  revenue  due  to  the  scheme  returns  a 
pr*. hi  of  tK-twcen  17  and  18  per  cent  on  the  capital  outlay. 
N<  \t  to  the  dam,  the  mint  important  engineering  work  in  the 
s\ttetn  is  the  (iunnavarani  aqueduct,  which  extends  the  irriga- 
tion and  navigation  systems  of  the  ('entral  delta  across  a 
bran*  h  of  the  river  called  the  Vainateyam  (kxiavan  to  the 
Nag  a  ram  island  on  the  seaward  face  of  the  delta.  Full  partic  u 
Ur%  *4  the  whole  scheme  will  be  found  in  Mr.  G.  T.  Walch's 
l.nzinttrtnt  H'orki  of  tk  G*4*pari  Mt*  (Madras,  1896). 

Klmtna  River  (Sanskrit  A'nsAms,  'the  black').— A  great 
m<  r  ot  southern  India,  which,  like  the  (kxlavari  and  Cauvery, 
flows  almost  across  the   Peninsula  from  west  to  east.      In 
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traditional  sanctity  it  is  surpassed  by  both  these  rivers,  and  in 
actual  length  by  the  Godavari;  but  the  area  of  its  drainage 
basin,  including  its  two  great  tributaries,  the  Bhfrna  and 
Tungabhadra,  is  the  largest  of  the  three.  Its  total  length  h 
about  800  miles,  and  the  total  area  of  its  catchment  basin 
about  97.000  square  miles. 
Course  in        The   Kistna  rises  about  40  miles   from   the   Arabian 

PwidcQC       tI7°  59    N'  aild   73°  38    E")  in  tHe  WeStem  GtoS  iUSt 

*  the  hill  station  of  Mahabaleshwar,  and  flows  southwards,  skirt 
ing  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  hills,  past  Karad  (Satara  District)* 
where  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Koyna  from  the  western 
side  of  the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  and  Sangli,  where  it  receive* 
the  waters  of  the  Varna,  also  from  the  west,  until  it  reaches 
Kurundvad,  when  the  Panchganga  joins  it,  again  on  the  right 
bank.  The  river  then  turns  eastward  and  flows  through 
Belgaum  District,  the  States  of  the  Southern  Marat  ha  Agency, 
and  Bijapur,  into  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  after  a  course  of 
about  300  miles  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  In  Bijapur 
District  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Ghatprabha  and 
the  Malprabha  from  the  Western  Ghats.  Near  the  hifls 
channel  is  too  rocky  and  the  stream  too  swift  for  navig 
but  its  waters  are  largely  used  for  irrigation  in  Satara  District 
and  in  the  more  open  country  to  the  south-east  In  Belgaum 
and  Bijapur  its  banks  of  black  soil  or  laterite  are  10  to  50  feet 
high,  especially  on  the  south  side,  and  the  stream  forms  many 
islands  covered  with  babul  bushes. 

On  entering  the  Nizam's  Dominions  (at  Echampet  in  Raichur 
District)  the  Kistna  drops  from  the  table-land  of  the 
proper  down  to  the  alluvial  dadbs  of  Shorapur  and 
The  fall  is  as  much  as  408  feet  in  about  3  miles.  In  time  of 
flood  a  mighty  volume  of  water  rushes  with  a  great  roar  over  a 
succession  of  broken  ledges  of  granite,  dashing  up  a  lofty 
column  of  spray.  The  first  of  the  doabs  mentioned  above  m 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Bhima,  which  brings  dowm 
drainage  of  Ahmadnagar,  Poona,  and  Sholapur  ;  the  second  by 
the  confluence  of  theTiWGABHAriRA,  which  drains  the  nor 
Mysore  and  the  'Ceded  Districts  *  of  Bellary  and  Kumool 
At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Tungabhadra  in  the  eastern 
corner  of  Raich Gr  District,  the  Kistna  again  strikes  upon 
British  territory,  and  forms  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
boundary  between  the  eastern  portion  of  Hyderabad  and  the 
Kurnool  and  Guntur  1  hstricts  of  Madras.  Its  bed  is  bete  foe 
many  miles  a  deep,  rocky  channel,  with  a  rapid  fell, 
1  nurth-castcrly  direction  through  the  spurs  of  the 
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range  and  other  smaller  hills.  At  Wazfrftbftd  in  Nalgonda 
District  it  receives  iu  last  important  tributary,  the  Musi,  on 
whose  l»nks  stands  the  city  of  Hyderibid.  The  total  course 
of  the  river  within  and  along  the  State  of  Hyderibid  is  about 
400  miles. 

On  reaching  the  chain  of  the  Eastern  Ghits,  the  river  turns  la  Madras 
sharply  south-eastwards  and  flows  for  about  too  miles  between  P*****0*** 
the  kistna  and  Guntur  Districts  (formerly  the  Kistna  District) 
of  Madras  direct  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  by  two  principal 
mouth*.  It  is  in  this  last  part  of  its  course  that  the  Kistna  is 
fur  the  first  time  largely  utilized  for  irrigation.  From  the  point 
where  it  turns  southwards  the  rate  of  (all  of  its  channel  drops 
rapidly  from  an  average  of  3}  feet  a  mile  to  i|  feet,  and 
eventually,  a*  it  ncars  the  sea,  to  as  little  as  from  7  to  9  inches. 
The  enormous  mass  of  silt  it  carries— which  has  been  estimated 
to  be  sufficient  in  flood-time  to  cover  daily  an  area  of  5  square 
mile%  to  a  depth  of  1  foot— has  consequently  in  the  course  of 
ages  U*en  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  wide  alluvial  delta  which 
runs  far  out  into  the  sea  and  slopes  gradually  away  from  either 
bank  of  the  river,  with  an  average  fall  of  18  inches  to  the  mile. 
At  lli-/wAi»%,  at  the  head  of  this  delta,  the  Kistna  runs  through 
a  $jk\>  1,300  yards  in  width  in  a  low  range  of  gneiastc  hills,  and 
hen*  a  ^reat  masonry  dam  has  been  thrown  across  the  river  and 
turns  its  waters  into  a  network  of  irrigation  channels  which 
spread  throughout  the  delta.  (See  Kistna  Cam  a  is.)  Imme- 
dtatel)  Mow  the  dam  the  river  is  also  crossed  by  the  East 
(oast  line  of  the  Madras  Railway  on  a  girder-bridge  of 
t»rW<*  %|uns  of  300  feet.  The  flood  velocity  of  the  Kistna  at 
this  t,N»mt  is  about  6}  miles  an  hour,  and  the  flood  discharge 
Has  Urn  estimated  to  reach  the  enormous  figure  of  761,000 
lubii   fe«t  a  second. 

lh<  Kistna  is  too  rapid  for  navigation  above  the  dam,  but 
U  tttcm  lie/*  Ida  and  its  mouth  sea-going  native  craft  ply  upon 
tt  t>>t  atiout  sis  months  in  the  year.  The  main  irrigation  canals 
ar«*  a! vi  nawgahle,  and  connect  the  Kistna  District  with  its 
tu,t:'.ctn  netghUiur  the  (nidisari,  and,  by  means  of  the 
By  'tingham  (anal,  with  the  country  to  the  southwards  and 
the  •  n\  •>(  Madras. 

Kistna  Canals.— The  canal  system  of  the  Kistna  delta 
drj*  nds  upon  the  masonry  dam  which  has  been  thrown  across 
thr  riser  at  the  head  of  the  delta  at  Hixwaha  in  Kistna 
Di«!ri<t.  Madras,  where  the  stream  flows  through  a  gap  1.300 
yar.S  wide  in  a  low  range  of  hills.  This  point  is  about  45 
m iies  Irotn  the  sea  mi  a  direct  line,  and  below  it  the  river  flows 
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in  a  channel  which  is  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than 
surrounding  country.  The  dam  was  begun  in  1855,  subsec 
to  that  across  the  Godavari,  and  was  finished  in  1854* 
length  from  wing  to  wing  is  3,714  feet,  or  between  5  and  6 
furlongs,  and  it  rises  20  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  liter.  It  is 
built  on  masonry  wells,  is  vertical  on  the  down-stream  side  and 
slopes  gradually  upwards  on  the  other.  At  the  top  it  is  6  feet 
wide  and  has  a  coping  of  cut  stone.  Below  it  is  an  apron  of 
rough  stone  250  feet  wide,  part  of  which  is  held  in  place  by  a 
retaining  wall  built  right  across  the  stream.  On  either  flank 
are  scouring  sluices  to  keep  free  from  silt  the  heads  of  tbc 
canals  which  take  off  from  the  dam.  The  system  includes  ten 
principal  canals,  and  they  and  their  branches  lead  to  every  pan 
of  the  delta,  and  connect  on  the  north  with  the  Godavari 

N  vls  and  on   the   south   with   the   Buckingham    - 
There  are  372  miles  of  main  canal,  307  of  which  are  navigable, 
and  1,630  miles  of  smaller  distributaries.     In  1903-4,  616,760 
acres,  or  964  square  mi!esT  of  Government  land  (in  ad« 
to  a  large  area  in  samindJris,  for  which  there  are  no  a< 
rate  statistics)  were  irrigated  by  this  system.    The  total  caj 
cost  of  it  amounted  to  149  lakhs  and  the  net  revenue 
19  lakhs,  representing   an  interest   on  the  capital  of  nearly 
13  per  cent.      Full    particulars   of  it  will  be   found    in    Mr. 
G.  T.  Walch's  Engineering  Harks  of  the  Kistmt  Dtihi 
dras,  1899). 

Tungabhadra.—  A    river    of   Southern    India,    th< 
tributary   of    the    Kistna,    which   is   fed    by  all   the 
of  the  northern  half  of  Mysore  State.      It  is  formed 
union  of  the  twin  rivers  Tunga  and  Bhadra,  which  rise  togei 
in  the  Western  Ghats  at  Gangamula,  on  the  frontier  of  Kadur 
District,    Mysore.      The   Tunga    runs  north-east   to    beyond 
Sringeri,  and  then  takes  a  sharp  turn  north-west  to  Tlrtha- 
lialii,  whence  its  course  is  again  north-east  past  Shimoga  town. 
The  Bhadra  runs  east  to  the  western  base  of  the  Baha  Budan 
Hills,  and  then  north  past   Benkipur.     The  two  unite  at  Ku- 
ilili  in  the  north  of  Shimoga  District  (75°  43'  N,  and  14*  E*). 
The  united  river  forms  the  boundary  between   Mysore  and 
Bombay,  and  th<  n  Bombay  and  Madras.     Turning 

umlhauti  El  forms  the  boundary  between  Madras  and  the 
Nizam's  Dominions,  and  bending  east  in  the  north  of  Bcltary 
District,  it  joins  the  Kistna,  beyond  Kumool,  alter  a  total 
course  of    about   400   miles.      From   Shimoga  the 

Tungabhadra  receives  the  Choradi  or  Kumadvati  and  the 
Varada  on  the  west,  and  the  Haridra  on  the  south.     From 
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Ghiukiroog  District  it  receives  the  Chinna  Hagari  and  the 
Vedavati  or  Hagari  on  the  south. 

The  Tungabhadra  is  bridged  for  the  trunk  road  at  Harihar, 
where  it  is  also  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Hubli  to  Bangalore, 
and  again  at  Hosuru  and  Rlmpuram  in  Bellary  District,  where 
the  lines  from  Hubli  to  Bellary  and  from  Madras  to  Bombay 
juis  over  it. 

There  are  thirty-eight  small  irrigation  dams  on  the  Tunga 
and  the  Hhadra  in  Mysore,  but  the  bed  of  both  rivers  is  for 
the  nuist  |«trt  rocky  and  consequently  unsuitable  for  navigation. 
The  manner  in  which  the  country  rises  rapidly  away  from 
either  side  of  the  Tungabhadra  has  also  hitherto  prevented  it 
from  tx'ing  greatly  utilized  for  irrigation  in  either  the  Nizam's 
I>ominions  or  the  Madras  Presidency,  though  in  the  former 
Suit-  it*  left  lank  is  dammed  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles. 
The  kings  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Yijayanagar  (1330-1565), 
the  ruin*  of  which  city  still  stand  on  its  bank  near  the  little 
village  of  Hampi  in  Bellary  District,  threw  across  it,  above  and 
below  their  capital,  a  number  of  dams  made  of  huge  blocks 
of  uruementcd  stone  of  mhieh  ten  are  still  used  for  watering 
rurr«»w  strip*  of  land  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  river.  A 
few  mile*  alx»ve  the  point  where  the  Tungabhadra  fall*  into 
the  Ki*tna,  a  dam  also  turns  f*rt  of  the  water  into  the 
Kt  kn««»i  (Ym>apam  (anal  The  river  is,  ho«e\cr,  per- 
ennial ami  come*  down  in  frequent  heavy  freshes  which  cannot 
In-  utilized  by  any  of  these  works  and  are  not  required  for 
irrigation  in  the  delta  of  the  Kutna  lower  down.  The  Irri- 
gation <  ommission  of  too  1-3  accordingly  recommended  the 
reinvestigation  of  a  |*ojeet,  which  has  been  several  times 
mooted  in  difTerent  »ha{>es,  for  constructing  a  reservoir  upon 
the  rner  in  Bellary  Dtstriet.  It  ts  calculated  that  a  masonry 
dam  about  145  feet  long  near  Ho*pct,  where  the  rner  tuts 
through  %ome  low  hills,  would  hold  back  the  water  for  a 
d^t.m«  e  of  nearly  40  miles,  and  form  a  lake  with  an  area  of 
ioj  square  mile*  and  a  capacity  four  and  a  half  times  as  great 
an  !»M»t  of  the  Aftiuan  resets car  on  the  Nile.  From  this  a 
caful  viiii Id  !*■  led  to  BelUrv,  tunnelling  in  its  course  through 
some  r«M  k\  hills  and  thmce  acrtaa  the  Hagari,  through  the 
»4trr*h<d  U  tween  this  rner  and  the  l'enner ,  and  Anally  into 
\\,<  hc«i  of  the  latter  rner.  This  canal  and  its  distributaries 
m.iiM  lomnund  portions  of  the  Bellary,  Kurnool,  Ananupur, 
<  uiMa|ah,  and  Nellore  Ihstncts  of  Madras.  I  Mailed  csti- 
rn.itr*  ft»f  \\\w  great  scheme,  the  cost  of  which  u  roughly 
otirnated  at  eight  c  rotes,  arc  now  under  preparation. 
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The  origin  of  the  river  is  thus  accounted  for  in  local  legend 
A  demon  having  seized  the  earth  and  carried  it  into  the  lower 
world,  Vishnu  became  incarnate  as  a  boar,  and  plunging  into 
the  ocean,  brought  it  up  again.  Resting  after  this  exertion  on 
the  Varahaparvat  or  '  boar  mountain,1  the  perspiration  trickling 
off  his  left  tusk  became  the  Tunga,  and  that  from  the  right 
the  Bhadra. 

Hagari  (or  Vedavati).—A  river  of  Southern  India,  formed 
by  two  streams,  the  Veda  and  Avati,  which  rise  in  the  Bibl 
Budan  Hills  (Mysore)  and  after  feeding  the  large  Ayyankere 
and  Madagkere  tanks,  thereby  irrigating  much  land,  unite  to 
the  east  of  Kadur  (760  6'  N.  and  130  32'  E.).  The  combined 
stream  then  runs  north-east  through  Chitaldroog  District,  where 
it  is  dammed  to  form  the  great  Man  Kanave  reservoir,  which 
is  34  square  miles  in  extent,  with  70  miles  of  distributary 
channels.  East  of  Hiriyur  the  river,  which  now  takes  the 
name  of  Hagari,  turns  north  and  passes  into  the  Bellary 
District  of  Madras,  the  eastern  portion  of  which  it  drains.  It 
flows  into  the  Tungabhadra  by  Halekota  after  a  course  of 
280  miles. 

Penner  {the  Uttara  Pindkini  or  Northern  Pennir). — A 
river  of  Southern  India  which  rises  on  Channarayan-betta,  to 
the  north-west  of  Nandidroog  in  the  Kolar  District  of  Mysore, 
and  running  north-west  past  Goribidniir,  enters  the  Anantapur 
District  of  Madras,  at  one  point  again  crossing  Mysore  in  a 
projecting  part  of  the  Pavugada  taluk  (Tumkur  District). 
Some  distance  north  of  Anantapur  it  turns  to  the  east,  and 
passing  through  Cuddapah  and  Nellonj  District!  Uh 
the  sea  below  Nellore,  Its  tributaries  from  Mysore  are  the 
Jayamangali,  Chitravati,  and  Papaghni. 

In  AttOtftpu  District  the  Penner  runs  for  the  most  part 
a  wide  and  sandy  bed.  It  comes  down  in  sud 
(generally  in  October  and  November)  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time,  and  then  as  quickly  dries  up  again.  In  Cuddapah  it  is 
joined  on  its  right  bank  by  the  Chitravati,  and  the  two  streams 
have  forced  a  passage  for  themselves  through  the 
gorge  of  Gandikota,  about  a  mile  long  and  joo  feet 
Lower  down,  the  Papaghni  flows  into  it,  and  thereafter,  at  it 
winds  through  the  Eastern  Ghats,  its  course  again  becomes 
wild  and  beautiful. 

The  >re  District  through  a  narrow  g 

the  Ghats  mar  Somas  1  Li,  and  thenceforward  is  for  the   finf 
time  rendered  useful  for  irrigation.     From  Somasila  to  \ 
a  distance  of  25  miles,  it  waters  about  5,000  acres  from 
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elation  channels.  At  Sangam  it  is  crossed  by  a  dam,  built  in 
1886,  which  is  4,072  feet  long.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
this  dam  supplies  the  great  Kanigiri  reservoir,  and  thus  irri- 
gates 86,000  acres,  and  a  channel  is  being  constructed  from  it  on 
the  right  bank  which  will  fill  the  Nellore  reservoir  and  water 
1 0,000  more.  Ixnrer  down  the  river,  at  Nellore,  a  dam  con- 
structed in  1855  was  repaired  and  brought  into  its  present 
shaj>e  by  Sir  A.  Cotton  in  1858.  The  channels  from  it  supply 
64,000  acres  of  land  on  the  right  bank.  Altogether  the  river 
imgatcs  155,000  acres  in  this  District,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
jj  lakhs,  or  about  5}  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  61  lakhs 
whi<h  has  been  expended.  The  great  Tungabhadrm  project 
now  in  contemplation  proposes  to  turn  much  of  the  surplus 
water  of  the  Tungabhadra  into  the  Pcnner,  and  this  water 
would  be  utilized  in  Nellore  District  by  constructing  a  high 
dam  across  the  narrow  gap  at  Somasila  and  forming  a  huge 
reservoir  there.  It  \%  calculated  that  channels  from  this  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  would  command  500,000  acres. 

The  Tenner  is  crossed  by  the  Madras  Railway  at  Penneru 
in  Anantaptir  I  >istrict,  and  by  the  East  Coast  line  of  the  same 
railway  at  Nellore,  near  its  mouth. 

Ponnaiyar  (or  Ibmmar,  the  Dakskim*  Pimaktmiof  Southern 
Pcrmar).  — A  river  of  Southern  India,  which  rises  in  Channa- 
rl\an  brtu.  northeast  of  Nandidroog  in  the  Kotir  District  of 
Mworr,  am)  runs  through  the  east  of  Bangalore  I>istrict, 
forming  the  large  Jangamkote  and  Hoskote  tanks.  I-eaving 
Mworc  to  the  east  of  Sarjapur,  it  runs  southeast  through  the 
sjk.rm  Ihstnct  of  Madras  (where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Madras 
Kaiiwat)  and,  some  distance  north  of  Dharmapuri,  turns  east 
to  South  Arrot  District,  and  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  north 
of  Cuddal*  ire.  Its  length  in  Mysore  is  about  50  miles, 
wherr  about  *6  per  cent  of  its  water  is  stored  ft*  agricultural 
pur*tx>*rv  It  Mows  through  the  Madras  Presidency  for  about 
10 j  miles  and  the  area  of  its  drainage  basin  is  6, too  square 
mi'.'-v  The  river  is  bridged  near  Cuddalore,  and  also  at  the 
po:nt  (near  Panruti)  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  South  Indian 
K.i.lw.iy.  Its  only  considerable  tributary  is  the  Pambir,  which 
pr.t\*  it  on  the  left  bank  in  Salem  District. 

In  viuth  Anrot  the  Ponnaiylr  runs  in  a  wide  sandy  bed 
Utwern  low  banks.  At  one  time  it  seems  to  have  flowed 
i\*j*n  the  Malattlr  ('barren  n^trt'),  which  is  now  merely  a 
xn.jk'l  Kran<  h  into  which  it  occawonally  spills  at  high  floods  , 
M  an*  lent  Tamil  works  speak  of  Tirusennanallur,  which  is 
iim*  1*1  the  southern  bank  of  the  Malattlr,  as  lying  on  the 
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southern  edge  of  the  Ponnaiyar.  The  river  is  very  liable  to 
sudden  high  freshes,  and  serious  floods  occurred  in  1874, 1884* 
and  1898,  those  of  1884  being  the  worst.  The  Ponnaiyar  and 
the  neighbouring  Gadilam  river  overflowed  and  joined,  and 
for  twenty-four  hours  their  combined  waters  rushed  through 
Cuddalore  New  Town  to  the  sea.  Thirteen  arches  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Ponnaiyar  were  swept  away,  and  much  other 
damage  was  done. 

The  river  is  not  at  present  utilized  for  irrigation  on  any 
considerable  scale  until  near  the  end  of  its  course.     The 
near  Tirukkoyilur  in  South  Arcot  waters  about  24,000 
from  which  the  total  revenue  is  Rs.  93,000.     Of  this, 
Rs.  11,000  is  due  to  the  improvements  made,  representing 
interest  of  over  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  outlay.     The  con* 
struction  of  a  dam  higher  up  the  river,  to  supply  a  large  arc* 
in  two  of  the  upland  taluks  of  the  same  District,  has  been 
suggested. 

Like  other  large  rivers,  the  Ponnaiyar  is  sacred.  It  1* 
deemed  especially  so  in  the  first  five  days  of  the  Tamil  month 
of  Tai,  when  the  Ganges  is  said  to  flow  into  it  by  underground 
ways.  Festivals  are  then  celebrated  at  many  of  the  important 
villages  along  its  b. t 

Palar  (or  Kshira-nadiy  the  'milk  river1). — A  river  of 
Southern  India,  which  has  its  reputed  source  on  Nandidroog, 
in  the  Kolar  District  of  Mysore.  From  near  Kaivara  it  turns 
south-east  and  leaves  Mysore  in  the  east  of  the  Bowringpet 
taluk  (Kolar).  Entering  the  North  Arcot  District  of  Madras 
it  bends  to  the  north-east  after  descending  the  Ghats,  and 
flows  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  Sadras  (Chingleput  Dist 
Its  length  in  Mysore  is  about  47  miles,  the  entire  drainage  of 
the  catchment  basin,  1,036  square  miles,  being  utilized  for 
cultivation.  Of  the  tanks  on  it  the  Largest  are  Betamangala 
and  Ramasagara  in  the  Bowringpct  taluk,  the  former  being  the 
source  of  water-supply  for  the  Kolar  gold-fields.  In  Madras 
the  length  of  the  river  is  about   183  miles.     1  some 

reason  to  believe  that  it  once  flowed  to  the  sea  from  the  valley 
through  which  now  runs  the  Korttalaiyar,  a  stream  which 
reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  north  of  Madras  City. 

The  chief  tributaries  <jf  the  Palar  are  the  Ponne,  which  Joint 
it  on  the  left  bank  in  North  Arcot,  and  the  Chcyyart  which 
joins  it  on  the  other  bank  in  Chingleput  District  On  its 
banks  are  the  towns   of  Vellore,  Arcot,  and 

ngleput     The  first  of  these  was  greatly  damaged  by  1 
sudden  flood  which  swept  down  the  river  in  1903,  causing  the 
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lms  of  hundreds  of  lives.  Near  Arcot  the  river  is  crossed  by 
a  (Urn  built  in  1857,  and  designed  to  give  an  improved  supply 
to  the  old  native  channels  which  fed  a  large  series  of  reservoirs 
in  th<*c  parts.  It  was  breached  in  1874,  but  was  subsequently 
restored,  and  is  now  2,634  feet  in  length.  The  dam  and  the 
improved  channels  cost  21  lakhs  and  add  to  the  supply  of 
at>out  270  existing  reservoirs,  some  of  which  are  in  Chingleput 
District ;  but  they  do  not  water  any  great  extent  of  fresh  land, 
and  if  the  receipts  from  the  irrigation  which  existed  before 
they  were  constructed  be  deducted  they  are  worked  at  a  great 
loss.  In  Chingleput  District  about  50,000  acres  are  watered 
from  the  river,  which  feeds  a  series  of  tanks. 

The  PAllr  is  crossed  by  railway  bridges  at  Mailpati  (North 
Anot  District),  and  between  Padalam  and  Kolatur  in 
(  hingleput. 

VelUr  ('white  river'). — A  river  in  Madras,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams  called  the  Vasishtanadl  and  the 
Swctanadl,  which  rise  in  Salem  District  and  receive  the  drain- 
age of  the  rachaimalai,  Kollaimalai,  and  Kalrayan  Hills. 
They  unite  on  the  southern  border  of  South  Arcot  District, 
and  the  Yell.tr  constitutes  for  some  distance  the  boundary 
between  Trichinopoly  and  South  Arcot,  and  then  flows  due 
eastwards  across  the  latter  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Porto 
N«*\o  in  ii**  3/  N.  and  79°  46'  K.  Its  total  length  is  about 
135  miles  and  its  catchment  area  2,660  square  miles.  Much 
ot  its  course  is  very  tortuous,  and  it  is  continually  eating  away 
its  steep  hanks  on  one  side  or  other.  Near  Porto  Novo  its 
channel  was  straightened  by  the  department  of  Public  Works 
in  1X4H.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  ManimukUnadt,  which 
rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kalriyan  Hills,  There  arc 
sesrral  clams  across  this,  and  two  others  have  rendered  the 
water  ot  the  mam  river  available  for  irrigation  in  South  Arcot. 
'I  he  upper  of  these  is  at  Pellnclorai  and  the  lower  at  Setti- 
>At<>ppu  (Shatiatope).  Upon  the  Utter  is  built  the  bridge 
whi<h  carries  the  road  from  Madras  to  the  south.  These 
dams  irrigate  10,000  and  31,000  acres,  and  the  net  revenue 
due  to  imprmements  is  Rs,  1^,000  and  Rs.  80,000,  This 
represents  a  return  on  the  ca|iiul  outlay  of  3  per  cent  and 
nearly  37  per  cent,  respectively.  Two  more  dams  across  the 
nser  base  tieen  (tfoputed 

The  YellAr  is  a/Tected  by  the  tide  for  7  or  8  miles  from  its 
tn<>uth,  and  for  part  of  this  distance  it  is  navigable  by  small 
t»ut*  of  4  tons  burden  at  ail  seasons  of  the  year.  Two 
miles  south  of  its  mouth  it  i%  supposed  to  meet,  out  at  sea,  the 
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waters  of  the  Coleroon,  and  once  a  year  in  the  Tamil  month 
M  LM  I  February- March)  the  idol  from  Srlmushnam  is  taken 
procession  to  the  shore  opposite  this  propitious  spot  and 
people  bathe  in  the  sea  there. 
General  Cativery  (Kavcri;   the  X«^^or  of  the  Greek  geographer 

coune  and  pt0iemy). — a  great  river  of  Southern  India,  famous  alike  fof  its 
traditional  sanctity,  its  picturesque  scenery,  and  its  utility  for 
irrigation.  Rising  on  the  Brahmagiri,  a  hill  in  Coorg,  high  op 
amid  the  Western  Ghats  (120  25'  N.  and  750  34'  E.)f  it  flowi 
in  a  generally  southeast  direction  across  the  plateau  of  Mysore, 
and  finally  pours  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  .Madras 
District  of  Tanjore,  Total  length,  about  475  miles  ;  estimated 
area  of  drainage  basint  28,000  square  miles.  It  is  known  to 
devout  Hindus  as  Dakshin  Gangd^  or  the  'Ganges  of  the  South,' 
and  the  whole  of  its  course  is  holy  ground.  According  to  the 
legend  preserved  in  the  Agneya  and  Skanda  Puranas,  there  wa* 
once  born  upon  earth  a  girl  named  Vishnumaya  or  Lopamudn, 
the  daughter  of  Brahma  ;  but  her  divine  father  permitted  her  to 
to  be  regarded  as  the  child  of  a  mortal  called  Kavera-munL  In 
order  to  obtain  beatitude  for  her  adoptive  father,  she  resolved 
to  become  a  river  whose  water  should  purify  from  all  sin. 
Hence  it  is  that  even  the  holy  Ganga  resorts  underground,  once 
in  the  year,  to  the  source  of  the  Cauvery,  to  purge  herself  from 
the  pollution  contracted  from  the  crowd  of  sinners  who  have 
bathed  in  her  waters.  At  Tatla  Kaveri,  where  the  river  rises, 
and  at  Bhagamandala,  where  it  receives  its  first  tributary, 
stand  ancient  temples  frequented  annually  by  crowds  of  pilgrim  * 
in  the  month  of  Tulamasa  (October- Noveml 
Course  in  The  course  of  the  Cauvery  in  Coorg  is  tortuous ;  its  bed  is 
Coorg  and  ro^y  .  fa  banks  are  high  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
In  the  dry  season  it  is  fordable  almost  anywhere,  but  during  the 
rains  it  swells  into  a  torrent  20  or  30  feet  deep.  In  this  portion 
of  its  course  it  is  joined  by  many  tributaries — the  Kakkabc. 
Kadanur,  Kumma-hole,  Muttaramudi,  Chikka-hole,  and  Suvar 
navati  or  Haringi.  Near  the  frontier,  at  the  station  of  Fr&serpet, 
it  is  spanned  by  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  516  feet  in  length. 
Soon  after  entering  Mysore  State,  the  Cauvery  passes  through 
a  narrow  gorge,  with  a  fall  of  60  to  80  feet,  in  the  rapids  of 
Chunchan-Katte.     After  this  it  wiri<  iverage  breadth  of 

In  im  300  to  400  yards  till  it  receives  the  Kabbani,  from  " 
point  it  swells  to  a  much  broader  stream.     Its  bed  coat; 
rocky,  so  as  to  forbid  .ill  t  lavtg&tion,  but  its  banks  are  1 
with  a  ri<:h  belt  of    wet*  cultivation.     In  its  course 
iver  is  int  I  by  no  less  than  twelve 
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(dams)  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Including  irrigation  from 
the  tributaries,  the  total  length  of  channels  in  the  Cauvery  system 
in  Mysore  was  (1904-5)  968  miles,  the  area  irrigated  112,000 
acres,  and  the  revenue  obtained  nearly  7  lakhs.  The  finest 
channel  is  7a  miles  long,  and  two  others  each  run  to  41  miles. 
The  construction  of  three  of  the  principal  dams  is  attributed  to 
the  Mysore  king  Chikka  Deva  Raja  (1679-1704). 

In  Mysore  the  river  forms  the  two  islands  of  Seringapatam  Islaadt 
and  Sivasamudram,  about  50  miles  apart,  which  vie  in  sanctity  JjfJ^*1** 
with  the  island  of  Srtrangam  lower  down  in  Trichinopoly  District  Cavvtry. 
Both  islands  are  approached  from  the  north  by  interesting 
Imdges  »f  native  construction,  composed  of  hewn  stone  pillars 
founded  on  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream,  and  connected  by  stone 
girders.  The  one  at  Seringapatam,  about  1,400  feet  long,  named 
the  Wcllesley  Bridge  after  the  Governor-General,  was  erected 
between  1 80 2  and  1804  by  the  famous  Dtwan  POrnaiya.  That 
at  Sivasamudram,  1,580  feet  long,  and  called,  after  a  Governor 
of  Madras,  the  Lushington  Bridge,  was  erected  between  1830 
and  1 H31  by  a  private  individual,  who  also  bridged  the  other  arm 
in  the  same  way.  and  was  honoured  with  suitable  rewards.  The 
river  is  moreover  bridged  at  Seringapatam  for  the  Mysore  State 
Railway,  and  at  Ycdatore.  The  first  fresh  in  the  river  generally 
01 1  ur»  slMMit  the  middle  of  June.  In  August  the  flow  of  water 
begins  to  det-rcasc,  but  the  nver  is  not  generally  fordabic  till 
the  end  of  October. 

Km  losing  the  island  of  Sivasamudram  are  the  celebrated 
Fails  of  the  Cauvery,  unrivalled  for  romantic  beauty.  The  river, 
here  running  north-east,  branches  into  two  channels,  each  of 
*  hit  h  makes  a  descent  of  3  jo  feet  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and 
broken  cascades.  The  western  (all  is  known  as  the  Gagana 
<  hukki  (*sky  spray),  and  the  eastern  as  the  Bhar  Chukki 
('heavy  spray').  The  former,  which  is  itself  split  by  a  small 
island,  dashes  with  deafening  roar  over  vast  boulders  of  rock 
in  a  doud  of  foam,  the  column  of  vapour  rising  from  it  being 
ttMolr  at  times  for  miles.  The  eastern  fall  it  quieter,  and  in 
1  he  ratnv  season  pours  over  the  hill  side  in  an  unbroken  sheet  a 
tjuartrf  of  a  mile  broad.  At  other  times  the  principal  stream 
UiU  down  a  deep  recess  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  then 
ru»hr*  thr«xi£h  a  narrow  channel,  again  falling  about  30  feet 
tnt<>  a  lar>;e  liasm  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice.  Trus  waterfall 
is  sum!  to  resemble  the  Horseshoe  Fall  of  Niagara.  The  parted 
strrjun*  unite  again  on  the  north-east  of  the  island  and  hurry 
on  through  wide  and  narrow  gorges,  one  point  being  called 
the  Mckcditu  or  'goat's  leap.' 
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The  Cauvery  has  now  been  harnessed  at  Sivasamudram,  the 
western  fall  being  utilized  for  generating  electricity  to  drive  the 
machinery  at  the  Kolar  gold-fields,  92  miles  distant,  and  to 
supply  electric  lighting  for  the  city  and  power  for  a  mill  at 
Bangalore,  59  miles  away.  The  installation,  delivering  4.000 
H.  P.  at  the  mines,  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  thr 
middle  of  1902,  and  was  increased  by  2*500  H.  P.  in  1905.  It 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  India,  and  at  the  time  of  its  inception 
one  of  the  longest  lines  of  electric  transmission  in  the  world 
Towns  and  The  principal  towns  on  the  river  in  Mysore  are  Yedatore, 
«  w^li?  Seringapatam,  and  Talakad,  the  last  named  being  an  old  capital, 
n  1  i w  al most  buried  u nder  sand  dunes.  Crocodiles  arc  nu merous ; 
but  they  have  seldom  been  known  to  attack  fishermen,  and  the 
l  s  in  general  stand  in  no  dread  of  them.  Shoals  of  large 
fish,  which  are  held  sacred,  are  fed  daily  by  the  B  rah  mans  at 
Ramnathpur  and  Yedatore.  The  Mysore  tributaries  of  the 
Cauvery  are:  on  the  north,  the  H  em  a  v  ATI,  Lokapavani,  Shimsha. 
and  Akjcavati  ;  on  the  south,  the  Lakshmantirtha,  Kabrani, 
and  Suvarnavati  or  Honnu-holk. 

The  Cauvery  enters  the  Presidency  of  Madras  at  the  Falls  of 
Sivasamudram,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Districts 
of  Coimbatore  and  Salem  for  a  considerable  distance,  until  it 
strikes  into  Trichinopoly.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  near 
Alambadi  in  Coimbatore,  there  is  a  remarkable  rock  in  die 
middle  of  the  stream  which  throws  up  a  column  of  perpetual 
spray,  though  the  water  round  it  is  to  all  appearances  quite 
unbroken.  It  is  called  the  'smoking  rock,'  and  the  natives 
declare  that  the  spray  is  due  to  the  river  pouring  into  an 
enormous  chasm  in  its  bed.  Close  under  the  historic  Rock  of 
Trichinopoly  the  Cauvery  breaks  at  the  island  of  Srirangam  into 
two  channels  (crossed  by  masonry  road  bridges),  which  irrigate 
the  delta  of  Tanjore,  the  garden  of  Southern  India.  The  more 
northerly  of  those  channels  is  called  the  Coleroon  (KoUidam) ; 
that  which  continues  the  course  of  the  river  towards  the  east 
preserves  the  name  of  the  Cauvery.  On  the  seaward  <ace  of 
the  delta  are  the  open  roadsteads  of  Tranquebar,  Xcgapatam, 
and  French  Karikal.  In  Madras  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Cauvery  are  the  Bhavani,  Noyil,  and  Amaravati.  At  Erode 
the  river  is  crossed  by  the  south-west  line  of  the  Madras  Rati* 
way,  by  means  of  an  iron  girder-bridge,  1,536  feet  long  with 
22  spans,  on  piers  sunk  into  the  solid  rock* 

The  only  navigation  which  exists  on  the  Cauvery  is  carried 
on  in  coracles  of  basketwork,  but  the  Coleroon  is  navigable  for 
a  few  miles  above  its  mouth  by  vessels  of  4  tons  burden, 
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Although  the  water  of  the  Cauvery  is  utilized  to  a  consider-  Irrigation. 
able  extent  for  agriculture  in  Mysore,  and  also  in  Coimbatore 
ami  Trkhinopoly  District,  it  is  in  its  delta  that  its  value  for 
irrigation  becomes  most  conspicuous.  At  Srfrangara,  just 
above  the  point  where  it  bifurcates  to  form  the  Coleroon,  the 
flood  discharge  is  estimated  at  313,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  problem  of  utilizing  this  storehouse  of  agricultural  wealth 
was  first  grappled  with  about  the  eleventh  century  by  one  of 
the  Chola  kings,  who  constructed  a  massive  dam  of  unhewn 
stone,  i, 080  feet  long  and  from  40  to  60  feet  broad,  below  the 
island  of  Srirangam,  to  keep  the  Cauvery  separate  from  the 
(  oleroon  and  drive  it  towards  Tanjorc  District.  This  is  still 
in  existence  and  is  known  as  the  'Grand  Anicut'  It  has 
l>een  improved  by  British  engineers  and  a  road  bridge  has  been 
built  upon  it.  Below  it  the  kings  of  the  same  dynasty  cut 
M-\eral  of  the  chief  canals  of  the  delta,  some  of  which  still  bear 
their  names,  and  the  Cauvery  irrigation  is  thus  less  entirely 
due  to  the  British  Government  than  that  in  the  (kxiavari  and 
Kiotna  deltas.  When  the  British  first  came  into  possession 
of  1  anjore  District,  in  1801,  it  was  found  that  the  great  volume 
of  the  water  supply  was  then  passing  down  the  Coleroon,  which 
rum  in  a  straighter  course  and  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
Cautery,  while  the  Cauvery  proper  was  gradually  silting  up 
ami  the  irrigating  channels  that  took  off  from  it  were  becoming 
dry.  The  object  of  the  engineering  works  that  have  been  since 
c  omtruc  ted  u  to  redress  this  unequal  tendency,  and  to  compel 
either  c  hanncl  to  earry  the  maximum  of  water  that  can  be  put 
t»  good  use.  The  first  of  these  was  the  'Upper  Anicut' 
a<  r<  rv\  the  head  of  the  CoJcrotm  at  the  upper  end  of  Srirangam 
island,  constructed  Ivy  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  between  1836  and 
i*l*  This  is  a, 2$o  feet  long,  broken  by  islands  into  three 
Motions,  and  was  designed  to  increase  the  supply  in  the 
(  auvrry.  It  was  followed  in  1S45  by  a  regulating  dam,  1,950 
ft  rt  long,  at  mm  the  C  auvrry  near  the  Grand  Anicut,  to  prevent 
t<»>  mm  h  «atrr  flowing  down  this  latter  stream.  Close  to  it,  a 
vn.iUr  regulator  was  constructed  in  1848  acruas  the  Vcnnar, 
€«?if  of  the  main  (tranches  of  the  Cauvery.  From  this  point 
the  (  autery  runs  northeast  and  the  Vennar  south-east,  both 
of  them  throwing  orT  branch  after  branch,  which  in  their  tum 
split  up  into  innumerable  channels  and  form  a  vast  network 
whi«h  irrigatrs  the  delta.  At  the  offtake  of  all  the  more 
c->n>n!rrat)le  of  these,  head-works  have  been  constructed  to 
cmtn>l  and  regulate  the  flow.  The  Cauvery  itself  eventually 
enters  the  sea  by  an  catremely  insignificant  channel     From 
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the  Lower  Anicut  across  that  stream  the  Coleroon 
land  in  South  Arcot  as  well  as  in  Tanjore.  In  the 
Districts  of  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and  South  Arcot,  the 
rivers  water  1,107,000  acres,  yielding  a  revenue  of  41  lakh* 
The  capital  cost  of  the  works  of  improvement  and  extension 
In  the  delta  has  been  28  lakhs,  and  the  net  revenue  from  then 
is  8^  lakhs,  representing  a  return  of  nearly  jt  per  cent  en 
the  outlay. 

Hemavati  (also  called  Yentu-hoic)* — A  river  of  Mysore  and 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Cauvery.  It  rises  on  the 
Western  Ghats  in  the  south-west  of  KadQr  District,  and  runs 
south-east  through  the  Manjarabad  taluk  to  the  Coorg  frontier, 
where,  joined  by  some  streams  from  the  west,  it  turns  east 
Receiving  the  Yagachi  from  the  north,  it  then  winds  round 
Hole  Narsipur,  and  runs  south  to  the  Cauvery  near  Yedai 
after  a  course  of  over  160  miles.  It  has  ten  dams,  from  w 
about  145  miles  of  channels  are  drawn  off,  irrigating  nearly 
10,000  acres*  The  largest  channels  are  the  Srframadevu 
north  channel,  47  miles  long,  in  Hassan  District,  and  the 
Mandigere,  27  miles  long,  in  Mysore  District 

Arkavati,— A  tributary  of  the  Cauvery,  in  Mysore,  about 
120  mites  long,  having  its  source  on  Nandidroog,  and  flowing 
through  Bangalore  District  fmm  north  to  south  with  a  slight 
westerly  direction.  The  Kumudvati  from  the  west  joins  it 
south  of  Nelamangala,  and  the  Vrishabhavati  from  Bangalore 
on  the  east,  north  of  KankinhallL  In  its  upper  course  ire 
some  large  tanks,  including  Hesarghatta,  the  source  of  the 
water-supply  of  Bangalore.  From  Savandurga  southwards  ft 
runs  mostly  through  a  wild  country,  amid  rocky  hills 
forest,  and  is  therefore  not  much  used  for  irrigation, 

Vaigat. — A  river  in  Madura  District,  Madras,  It  orij 
in  two  streams  draining  respectively  the  beautiful 
and  Varushan&d  Valleys,  which  are  formed  by  outliers  run- 
ning down  from  the  Western  Ghats  at  the  point  where  they 
separate  Madura  from  Travancore  State.  These  unit 
io°  N.  and  770  31'  E.  ;  and  thereafter  the  Vaigai  runs  east  by 
north  for  50  miles,  receiving  much  of  the  drainage  from  the 
upper  and  lower  ranges  of  the  Palni  Hills,  and  then  turn* 
and  flows  in  an  almost  straight  line  south-cast  across  the  centre 
of  the  District,  passing  on  the  way  through  Madura  town, 
until  it  reaches  the  sea  in  90  20'  N.  and  790  1'  £.,  10  miles  ett 
of  Ramnild.  Its  supply  is  most  uncertain  and  insignificant 
Even  at  Madura,  too  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  bed  is  all  fat 
dry  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  at  Ramna< 
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often  dry  all  the  year  round.  On  the  other  hand,  it  happens 
now  and  again  that  it  is  in  full  flood  for  a  month  together.  It 
i*  dammed  above  Madura  by  the  Peranai  ('great  dam*)  and 
the  Chittanai  ('  little  dam  %  from  which  channels  lead  to  land 
along  its  left  and  right  banks  respectively,  but  otherwise  it  is 
of  little  value  for  irrigation.  The  Pkriyar  Project,  which 
utilizes  its  bed  to  bring  the  Pcriyir  water  to  the  irrigable 
portions  of  the  District,  has,  however,  of  recent  years  greatly 
increased  the  supply  in  the  river.  It  is  crossed  at  Madura  by 
the  South  Indian  Railway  and  by  a  causeway  and  a  fine 
masonry  rood  bridge. 

Tambraparnl.— A  river  in  Tinnevclly  District,  Madras. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  has  been  much  discussed.  One 
etymology  is  from  the  Sanskrit  Mmra,  'copper/  and  vama% 
•colour,'  from  the  colour  of  the  sand  in  its  bed.  It  rises  on 
the  »lo|)cs  of  the  peak  Agastyamalai  in  the  Western  Chits 
in  8°  37'  N.  and  77°  15'  E-,  and  after  a  course  of  some  miles 
through  this  range  descends  to  the  plains  in  five  beautiful  falls 
at  Pafianlsam,  a  very  sacred  spot  Higher  up,  in  the  heart  of 
the  hillv  it  forms  another  fall  called  the  Bina  tlrtham,  which  is 
equally  marred  but,  being  with  difficulty  accessible,  is  less 
frequented.  From  Plpanasam  it  runs  eastward  across  Tinne 
velly  District,  receiving  as  it  goes  a  number  of  tributaries 
whi<  hf  like  itself,  me  in  the  Ghats.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
Chittar,  45  miles  long.  It  eventually  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  in  8  40'  N.  and  78°  9'  E.,  after  a  course  of  70  miles, 
during  which  it  drains  1,739  square  miles. 

The  Umbra|iarni  receives  a  supply  from  both  monsoons, 
and  is  thut  alrront  a  perennial  stream  and  of  great  use  for 
1  n  v  At  urn.  Eight  dams  en  as  it.  Seven  of  these  were  made 
In  former  native  governments  and  are  believed  to  date  from 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  eighth  and  lowest,  at  Srtvai- 
kunum,  wa%  suggested  by  Mr.  Puckle,  a  former  Collector, 
and  wai  tiegun  in  1867.  It  is  1,380  feet  long,  and  feeds 
r tunnels  on  t>oth  banks  of  the  river,  which  fill  a  large  series  of 
tank*  in  which  the  supply  "**  formerly  precarious,  and  also 
water  other  land  directly.  The  irrigation  revenue  has  by  this 
mean*  U-cn  raised  from  Rs.  80,000  to  over  s  lakhs,  which 
gi%r*  a  return  of  over  6  per  cent  on  the  capital  of  15  lakhs 
bid  out  on  the  system.  The  Marudur  dam,  higher  up  the 
st.Tim,  irrigates  <m  an  average  30,000  acres  of  first  and  second 
crop,  and  the  other  us  water  71,000  acres  between  them. 
( me  tenth  of  all  the  imgablc  area  in  Tinnevelly  depends  upon 
tiic  mcr.     Its  valley  is  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  Ihstnrt, 
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some  of  the  most  valuable  in 


and   the  land  there 
Presidency. 

Several  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  District  stand  upon  tbc 
banks  of  the  Tambraparni.  Five  miles  below  PapaniLsam  arc 
Ambasamudram  and  Kallidaikurichi,  opposite  one  another 
and  connected  by  a  bridge  built  by  public  subscription  in 
1840;  20  miles  farther  down  Tinnevelly  and  Pfilameottah  ate 
similarly  connected  by  the  Sulochana  bridge,  built  in  1844  by 
Sulochana  Mudaliyar,  a  rich  landowner  and  high  orricial  of 
the  District ;  and  there  is  a  third  bridge  over  the  Srfvaikuntaia 
dam.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Kotkai,  the  first  capital 
of  the  Pandyas,  the  earliest  seat  of  Dravidian  civilization,  and 
once  a  famous  seaport.  The  silt  from  the  river  ruined  its 
career  as  a  port  and  it  is  now  five  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  place 
was  taken  by  Kayal,  where  Marco  Polo  landed,  but  this  also 
silted  up  and  the  Portuguese  then  established  Tuticorin  at 
the  chief  port  on  this  coast  The  pearl  and  'chank1  (Tkrfc 
nelia  rapa)  fisheries  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tambraparni  were 
once  very  famous  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  early  Tamil 
literature. 

Kurnool-Cuddapah  Canal. — An  irrigation  and  na 
canal  in  Madras,  which  takes  off  from  the  Sunkcsula 
across  the  Tungabhadra,  17  miles  above  the  town  of 
nool,  and  runs  for  190  miles  through  Kurnool  and  Cuddapah 
Districts  into  the  Penner  (which  is  dammed  at  the  junction), 
and  thence  to  the  town  of  Cuddapah.  The  canal  is  a  product 
of  the  policy,  formerly  in  favour,  of  attracting  private  capital  and 
enterprise  from  England  into  the  field  of  Indian  irrigation.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company, 
a  body  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  185&  This 
Company  originally  proposed  to  execute  in  the  Deocan  Dis 
tricts  and  Nellore  a  number  of  other  large  irrigation  works,  the 
main  ideas  of  which  were  in  part  due  to  Sir  A.  Cotton  ;  but  ai 
it  speedily  fell  into  financial  difficulties  it  was  required  first  to 
complete  this  canal,  and  none  of  the  others  was  ever  begun 
It  worked  under  a  guarantee  from  the  Secretary  of  Stale  of 
5  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling,  but  by  1866 
over  £900,000  had  been  spent  and  the  canal  was  still  in- 
complete ;  £600,000  was  then  obtained  from  Government  by 
debentures,  but  by  1872  the  whole  £1,600,000  had  been 
expended  and  the  canal  was  still  unfinished  The  undertaking 
was  eventually  bought  in  1882  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale  foe 
£1,700,000.  It  has  never  been  a  success.  Its  alignment  was 
faulty ;  its  construction  was  defective,  so  that  in  places  it  will 
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not  pass  even  one-half  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  was 
eloigned  to  carry  ;  and  it  runs  through  an  area  in  which,  owing 
to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  pays  the  ryots  better  to 
raise  crops  without  irrigation  than  to  undertake  the  expensive 
system  of  cultivation  which  is  necessary  to  the  growing  of  rice 
or  other  irrigated  crops.  The  net  revenue  from  the  work  is 
therefore  only  Rs.  67,000,  which  is  insufficient  to  pay  even  \ 
per  cent,  on  its  capital  cost  The  navigation  along  it  is  negli- 
gible in  amount.  The  protection  it  affords  in  bad  seasons  to 
the  extremely  arid  area  through  which  it  runs  is,  however, 
of  great  importance,  and  when  rain  fails  water  it  freely  taken 
from  it.  Several  projects  are  also  under  contemplation  for  the 
utilisation,  by  branch  canals,  of  its  water  in  areas  where  it  will 
\n-  more  readily  availed  of ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to 
strengthen  it  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  pass  into  the  Penner  a 
supply  which  would  augment  that  now  derivable  from  this 
riMf  for  irrigation  in  Nellore  IHstrict. 

Buckingham  Canal.  -A  salt  water  navigation  canal,  tidal 
to  a  great  extent  wherever  the  river  bars  are  open,  which 
extend*  for  161  miles  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  from  Pedda  Can  jam  (15°  39'  N.  and  8o°  15'  E.)  in 
(auntur  District,  south  wards  through  Madras  City  and  on  to 
M«rkanam  <u°  u*  N.  and  70°  57'  E.)  in  South  ArcoL  At 
Pcd<U  Canjam  it  communicates  with  the  freshwater  high-level 
canals  «.f  the  delta  system  of  the  Kistna  river,  and  so  with  the 
<  f**i*At  \m  delta  canals,  and  thus  ofxrns  up  water  communication 
tilth  the  port  of  CocarOda,  making  a  total  length  of  46s  miles 
of  niAiii  navigable  canaL  The  Buckingham  Canal  runs  within 
thrrc  miles  of  the  coast  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  many 
portions  of  it  are  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea.  It  utilises 
s..rne  (tort ion  of  the  PfMCAT  IjiKK. 

I  he  rxcatatiofi  of  the  section  from  Madras  City  to  this  Like 
•  as  l<gun  a»  long  ago  as  1806  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  was 
kn«'«n.  After  its  originator,  as  Cochrane  s  CanaL  In  1837  this 
was  uken  user  by  (government,  but  up  to  1876  only  5 1 
lakhs  tad  lircn  %pent  in  extending  it.  It  was  at  this  time  called 
th«  Last  C««ast  Canal.  In  the  great  (amine  of  1876-8  it  was 
n  s*»Ufd  to  take  up  the  completion  of  the  undertaking  as  a 
rt !  <  f  work,  and  an  expenditure  of  over  19  lakhs  was  inclined. 
It  was  m named  the  Buckingham  Canal  after  the  Duke  of 
pin  kinigham  and  Chamlm,  then  (iovemor  of  Madras.  Up  to 
<Ute  the  total  capital  cost  has  amounted  to  90  lakhs.  The 
1  hif  f  difficulty  in  maintaining  it  in  order  was  that,  as  it  crossed 
the-  whole  drainage  of  the  country,  it  was  extremely  liable  to 
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be  silted  up.  Between  18&3  and  1891  large  expenditure  wis 
incurred  in  remedying  this  tendency.  In  ordinary  fears  the 
traffic  upon  it,  though  it  amounts  to  12k  millions  of  torn 
annually,  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  working  expenses,  and  a 
deficit  of  about  Rs,  20,000  occurs.  The  railway  along  the 
coast,  which  has  been  opened  since  the  canal  was  constructed. 
has  robbed  it  of  the  long-distance  traffic  which  it  was  originally 
designed  to  carry.  The  chief  traffic  along  it  at  present  is  salt 
from  the  various  coast  factories  and  firewood  from  Srihari 
Miv  to  Madras  City,  but  in  bad  seasons  it  is  of  value  in 
connecting  the  two  fertile  deltas  with  the  poorer  country 
farther  south.  Cargo  boats  and  boats  belonging  to  Govern- 
ment and  private  individuals  ply  along  it  Wharves  have  been 
constructed  at  intervals  for  their  use,  and  there  are  also  a 
series  of  travellers'  bungalows  upon  the  banks. 

Balaghat  ('above  the  Ghats*).— -The  name  given  by  the 
Musalmans  of  BijSpur  to  a  region  in  Southern  India  conquered 
by  them  from  Vijayanagar  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Il 
comprised  the  north-east  part  of  Mysore  and  the  Bellary, 
Anantapur,  Kurnool,  and  Cuddapah  Districts  of  Madras, 

Bar  am  ah  ah — A  name  loosely  applied  in  English  histories 
to  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Salem  District,  Madras  but  no 
longer  in  use.  The  exact  boundaries  of  the  tract  have  been 
the  subject  of  some  discussion1.  It  apparently  included  the 
taluks  of  Tiruppattur,  Krishnagiri,  Dharmapuri,  and  Uttangarai 
in  Salem,  and  the  Kangundi  tamlndari  in  North  Areot 
Though  usually  called  Baramahal,  the  nam  -lined  as 

meaning  *  twelve  palaces'  (mahaJ\  and  tradition  says  that  it 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  twelve  hills  within  it  were  forti- 
fied by  local  chieftains ;  but  of  the  various  lists  of  these  twehre 
forts  no  two  agree.  The  first  separate  ruler  of  the  tract  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Jagadeva  Raya,  father-in-law  of  one  of 
the  fallen  kings  of  Vijayanagar,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  the 
king  as  a  reward  for  his  heroic  defence  of  the  fort  of  Penukonda 
against  a  Musalm&n  force.  Later,  Jagadeva's  family  fell  upon 
evil  days,  and  the  Baramahal  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Haidar  AH  of  Mysore,  whose  son  ceded  it  to  the  English  at 
the  partition  treaty  of  1792,  The  name  soon  afterwards 
dropped  out  of  use. 

Camatic  (Kannada%  Karmita,  Karndtaka-desa). — Properly, 

as  the  name  implies,  'the  Kanarese  country/    The  name  has, 

however,    been    erroneously   applied   by   modern    European 

writers  to  the  Tamil  country  of  Madras,  including  the  Telugu 

1  Saltm  Dhtriit  Manual,  vot  1,  p.  8j. 
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District  of  Ncllore.    The  boundaries  of  the  true  Carnatic,  or 
Ramataka-dcsa,  are  given  by  Wilki  as 

'Commencing  near  the  town  of  Bldar,  in  i8°  45'  N.,  about 
60  miles  northwest  from  Hyderabad  (Deccan).  Following  the 
course  cif  the  Kanarese  language  to  the  south-east,  it  is  found 
to  he  limited  by  a  waving  line  which  nearly  touches  Adoni, 
wind*  to  the  west  of  Gooty,  skirts  the  town  of  Anantapur,  and 
passing  through  Nandidroog,  touches  the  range  of  the  Eastern 
Gh5ts ;  thence  pursuing  their  southern  course  to  the  moun- 
tainous Pass  of  Gaxxalhati,  it  continues  to  follow  the  abrupt 
turn  caused  by  the  great  chasm  of  the  western  hills  between 
the  towns  of  Coimbatorc,  PolUchi,  and  I'alghat ;  and,  sweeping 
to  the  north  west,  skirts  the  edges  of  the  precipitous  Western 
Chats,  nearly  as  Car  north  as  the  sources  of  the  Kistna  ;  whence 
following  first  an  eastern  and  afterwards  a  north-eastern  course, 
it  terminates  in  rather  an  acute  angle  near  Bldar,  already 
devnlicd  as  its  northern  limit.' 

This  country  has  been  ruled  wholly  or  in  part  by  many 
dynasties,  of  whom  the  Andhrms  or  Sitavahanas,  the  Kadam- 
lias  the  i'allavas,  the  Gangaa,  the  Chilukyas,  the  RlshtrakQtas, 
the  (hulas,  the  later  Ghalukyas,  the  Hoysalas,  and  the  house 
of  Vija\anagar  are  the  must  prominent.  The  Vijayanagar 
knv\  who  came  into  power  about  the  year  1336,  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Tungabhadra  river. 
They  were  completely  overthrown  by  the  Muhammadans  in 
1 505.  ami  retired  first  to  t'enukonda,  and  then  to  Chandragiri, 
one  branch  of  the  family  remaining  at  Anagundi  opposite  to 
their  old  capital.  It  was  these  conquests  that  probably  led 
to  the  estenston  of  the  term  '  Carnatic '  to  the  southern  plain 
country  ;  and  this  latter  region  came  to  be  called  Karnata 
Patanghat,  or  'lowlands,'  to  distinguish  it  from  Karnlta  Bala- 
ghat,  or  the  *  Hill  country.'  When  the  Muhammadan  kings  of 
the  1  Hret  an  ou»ted  the  Vijayanagar  dynasty,  they  divided  the 
north  of  the  Vijayanagar  country  between  them  into  Carnatic 
Hv«i<rioad  (or  Ckikonda)  and  Carnatic  Bijapur,  each  bring 
further  subdivided  into  Payanghat  and  BtUghaL  At  this  time, 
ai<  tiling  to  Wtlka,  the  northern  boundary  of  Karnata  (Car* 
ruti<  •  mt  the  Tungabhadra. 

shaking  of  this  period  and  the  modern  misapplication  of  Ta*  latei 
the  runic.   Bishop  Caldwell  says  (Grvavaw  4/  tkt  Drwvidimn  ^JJJ^* 

/<**£******  pp.  34-5)      - 

'  I  he  term  Xsrmaim  or  KamJtaka  is  said  to  have  been  a 
^•rnrn.  trrm,  including  both  the  Tetufu  and  Kanarese  peoples 
and  thnr  languages,  though  it  is  admitted  that  it  usually 
tit  ri'ttd  the  Utter  alone,  and  though  it  u  to  the  Utter  that 
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the  abbreviated  form  Kannadam  has  been  approp 
Kamataka  (that  which  belongs  to  Karnata)  is  regarded 
Sanskrit  word  by  native  Pandits;  but  I  agree  with  Dr.  Gundert 
in  preferring  to  derive  it  from  the  Dra vidian  words  kar^  "black,* 
nadu  (the  adjective  form  of  which  in  Telugu  is  nuti\  "country,* 
that  is,  "  the  black  country,"  a  term  very  suitable  to  designate 
the "  black  cotton  soil,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  plateau  of  tf>e 
Southern  Deccan.  The  use  of  the  term  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Varaha-Mihira  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  *  century  a.d.  Taranatha  also  mentions  Karnata. 
The  word  Karnata  or  Kamataka,  though  at  first  a  generic 
term,  became  in  process  of  time  the  appellation  of  the  Kanarese 
people  and  of  their  language  alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
Telugu.  Kamataka  has  now  got  into  the  hands  of  foreigners* 
who  have  given  it  a  new  and  entirely  erroneous  application 
When  the  Muhammadans  arrived  in  Southern  India,  they 
found  that  part  of  it  with  which  they  first  became  acquainted — 
the  country  above  the  Ghats,  including  Mysore  and  part  of 
Telingana— called  the  Kamataka  country.  In  course  of  time, 
by  a  misapplication  of  terms,  they  applied  the  same  name 
Karnatak,  or  Carnatic,  to  designate  the  country  below  the 
Ghftts,  as  well  as  that  which  was  above.  The  English  ha?c 
carried  the  misapplication  a  step  farther,  and  restricted  the 
name  to  the  country  below  the  Ghats,  which  never  had  any 
right  to  it  whatever.  Hence  the  Mysore  country,  whir. 
probably  the  true  Carnatic,  is  no  lunger  called  by  that  mi 
and  what  is  now  geographically  termed  u  the  Carnatic  "  is  exclu- 
sively the  country  below  the  Ghats,  on  the  Coromandel  coast" 

It  is  this  latter  country  which  formed  the  dominions  of  tbe 
Nawabs  of  the  Carnatic,  who  played  such  an  important  pan  in 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  English  and  the  French 
m  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  now  forms  tbe  greater 
portion  of  the  present  Madras  Presidency,  This  connotation 
still  survives  in  the  designation  of  Madras  regiments  as  Carnatic 
infantry.  Administratively,  however,  the  term  Carnatic  («* 
Karnatak  as  it  is  there  used)  is  now  restricted  to  the  Bombay 
portion  of  the  original  Karnata,  namely,  the  Districts  of 
Belgaum,  Dharwar,  and  Bijapur,  and  part  of  North  Kanara, 
with  the  Native  States  of  the  Southern  Maratha  Agency  and 
Kolhapur.     See  Southern  Makatha  CoVNI 

Ceded  Districts.— In  1S00  tl  rabid  coded 

to  the  British,  in  return  for  a  subsidiary  force  to  be  maintained 
in  his  dominions,  the  territories  he  bad  acquired  from  Mysore 
by  the  treaties  of  1792  and  1799  which  closed  the  second  and 
third  Mysore  War*.  These  included  the  former  Madras  Districts 
of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah  and  four  taluks  of  what  is  now  the 
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Kumool  District,  and  were  known  as  the  Ceded  Districts. 
The  rt-st  (if  Kumool  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  a 
Kawah  who  was  tributary  to  the  Nizim,  and  the  latter's  suze- 
rainty passed  to  the  Company.  In  1839  the  Nawib  rebelled 
and  his  territory  was  annexed  by  the  British.  In  1882  the 
1  hstnt  t  of  Bcllary  was  divided  into  the  two  existing  Districts  of 
lielhiry  and  Anantapur.  The  four  Collcctoratcs  thus  estab- 
lished, Cuddapah,  Kurnool,  Bellary,  and  Anantapur,  are  still 
known  as  the  Ceded  Districts. 

CircArs,  Northern  (Sarkdr  =  a  division  of  land). —A  name 
applied  to  the  five  northern  Districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
-  (ian)Am,  Yijuigapatam,  (kxlivari,  Kistna,  and  Guntur.  It 
dates  from  the  Musalmin  occupation  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
I  here  were  then  five  Circirs  :  namely,  Guntur,  Kondapalli, 
Kllore,  Kajahmundry,  and  Chicacole.  (lucacole  included  the 
prevnt  Ganjim  and  Vuagajiatam  Districts  ;  Rijahmundry 
extended  to  Cocan&da ;  and  Kondapalli  came  as  Car  south 
a*  the  Kintn*  river.  The  chief  town  of  the  five  Cirdrs  was 
Ma%uli{utam. 

In  1 750  M  ujafTar  Jang,  on  becoming  Subahdir  of  the  Deccan 
by  the  help  of  the  French,  ceded  to  them  Masulipatam,  with 
the  advent  country.  In  1753  his  successor,  Halibut  Jang, 
extended  the  grant  to  the  whole  of  the  N<irthcm  Circirs. 
M  Husn>,  «ho  was  ap|K>tntcd  to  the  government  of  the  new 
tr.ut,  united  the  whole,  though  not  without  great  trouble  in 
(hit  a<  t>le,  Bohhili,  and  other  places,  under  the  titular 
chuship  of  Vi/iarima  Kiz,  Kiji  of  Yutianagram.  He  was 
sut  t  eetletl  by  Ananda  Klc,  who,  after  making  offers  in  s*ain  to 
the  Madras  (kn  em  men  t  (then  embarrassed  by  the  French 
licsiegmg  it*  capital),  surrendered  the  Circirs  to  the  English  in 
Itrngal.  \jx\1  (live  at  once  sent  an  army  southwards,  which, 
after  defeating  the  French,  stormed  Masulipatam.  A  treaty 
•  w  cone  luded  with  Salibat  Jang,  by  which  ail  the  territory 
c)<  f  tefulent  on  Masulipatam,  about  80  miles  in  length  and  to  in 
hu  .ulth.  wai  ceiled  to  the  Knghsh.  In  1761  Ntxlm  All  sup- 
planted  Sabbat  Jang  ;  and  in  the  following  year  four  of  the 
(  m  \t\  were  offered  by  him  to  the  Fast  India  Company  on 
nKu!itH*fi  of  *fT<«ding  military  aid.  The  oflcr  was  refused  ;  but 
in  1  ;f»5  the  (  ompany  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  five  Circirs 
from  the  em|>eror,  Shih  A  lam.  To  secure  possession  of  them 
th'-  fort  of  KondapaJli  was  seucd,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  signed 
with  Ni/im  All  at  Hyderabad,  November  it,  1766.  By  this 
tn  at)  the  (  ompany,  in  coratderatjon  of  the  grant  of  the  Circirs, 
engaged  to  maintain  truopa  at  an  annual  coat  of  £90,000  for 
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the  Nizam's  assistance  whenever  required,  Guntur,  being 
personal  estate  of  the  Nizam's  brother,  Basalat  Jang,  was,  as  s 
matter  of  courtesy,  excepted  during  his  lifetime*  Two  yews 
later  another  treaty  was  signed  (on  March  t,  17681 
which  the  Nizam  acknowledged  the  validity  of  Shah  Alim's 
grant  and  resigned  the  Ci rears  (Guntur  again  excepted)  to 
the  Company,  receiving,  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  £50,000  per 
annum.  In  1 769  the  Circars  were  taken  under  direct  manage- 
ment ;  and  in  1778  Guntur  was  also  rented,  by  special  treaty, 
from  Basalat  Jang  for  his  lifetime.  The  Nizam  strongly 
objected  to  this  lease  and  the  Madras  Government  eventually 
cancelled  it.  Basalat  Jang  died  in  1 782  ;  but  though  Guntur 
should  then  have  been  at  once  handed  over,  it  was  not  until 
1788  that  it  came  under  British  administration.  In  1823  the 
claims  of  the  Nizam  over  the  Northern  Circars  were  determined 
by  a  money  payment  from  the  Company  of  n6§  lakhs, 
the  whole  thus  became  a  British  possession. 

Chera  (or  Kerala). — The  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
doms  in  Southern  India.  The  exact  locality  is  still  a  subject 
dispute,  hut  it  is  certain  that  it  included  the  western  coast  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  kingdom 
was  simply  synonymous  with  Kerala,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  whole  western  coast,  including  Travancore,  or  whether 
Chera  was  an  older  name  for  the  kingdoms  of  Kerala  and  of 
the  Kongu  kings  combined.  If  the  latter,  it  embraced,  besides 
the  present  Districts  of  Kanara  and  Malabar  and  the  Native 
States  of  Cochin  and  Travancore,  the  Districts  of  Coirobatorc 
and  Salem,  with  parts  of  Mysore  and  the  Nllgiris,  In  the 
earliest  historical  days,  Chera,  Chola,  and  Pakdya  formed 
the  three  great  southern  kingdoms,  the  confines  of  which  met, 
according  to  tradition,  at  a  place  on  the  Cauvcry  river, 
miles  east  of  Karur.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Ch 
dynasty  is  unknown,  but  it  was  in  existence  early  in  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka  and  by 
Ptolemy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  Chera  country  was  overrun  by  the  Cholaa. 
Their  dominion  appears  to  have  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  it  was  probably  checked  by  the  Hoysalas 
of  Dorasamudra  (Halebld  in  Mysore),  but  they  held  the 
country  till  they  were  overthrown  by  the  Muhammad&ns  tn 
a.d.  1 3 10.  The  latter  were  shortly  afterwards  dri%*en  out  by  a 
1 1  indu  confederation,  headed  by  the  rising  chiefs  of  Vijayanagar, 
and  for  two  centuries  were  held  in  check,  while  the  Vijayaiiagar 
empire,  which  absorbed  the  ancient  State  of  Chera,  grew  to 
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its  greatest  height  of  prosperity  and  grandeur.  In  1565  the 
Yipyanagar  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  the  Mu  ham  madam ; 
but  the  Chcra  country  was  probably  held  by  the  Naiks  of 
Madura  till  the  period  when  the  whole  of  Southern  India  was 
devastated  by  the  constant  strife  between  the  rising  kings  of 
Mysore,  the  Madura  Naiks,  and  the  Muhammadans.  In  1640 
the  Chera  country  was  captured  by  the  armies  of  the  Adil 
Shahi  dynasty  of  Rijapur,  and  was  seized  by  the  Mysore  king 
in  1651.  Perpetual  strife  ensued,  ending  only  on  the  downfall 
of  Ttpu  Sultan  and  the  capture  of  Seringapatam. 

Choi*  (Ckoda ;  in  Asoka's  inscriptions,  Ckara  ;  the  Charm 
ot  Ptolemy,  Choiiya  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  and  Sent  of  Pliny). — 
One  of  the  three  ancient  kingdoms  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, originally  divided  the  South  of  India.  Its  capital  was  at 
one  time  at  Uraiyur,  now  a  suburb  of  Trichinopoly.  Little 
definite  is  known  of  its  rulers  until  the  tenth  century,  when  its 
capital  was  Tanj<*e,  but  the  deciphering  of  the  numerous 
inn  rip! ions  of  the  dynasty  which  survive  is  gradually  clearing 
up  their  tmtory  from  that  time  forward.  Their  expansion  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
<*f  South  Indian  history.  They  subverted  both  the  Pallavas 
and  the  I '  and  y  as  ami  also  the  Eastern  Chalukyas,  with  whom 
they  subsequently  maintained  friendly  relations  for  three  genera- 
tion* liy  intermarriages,  until  eventually  an  Eastern  Chalukya 
jMrinre  ascended  the  fhola  throne  about  the  close  of  the 
e!r\enth  century.  kljarija  Dcva,  who  came  to  the  throne  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
thru  kings,  seems  to  have  ruled  osrr  almost  all  of  what  is  now 
the  Madra%  Presidency,  as  well  as  Mysore,  and  Coorg.  He  had 
an  or^am/ed  army  and  a  regular  system  of  civil  administration. 
He  did  much  to  beautify  his  capital  city.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  a  careful  survey  of  the  cultivable  land  in  the  Tamil 
•  uuntry  «a»  conducted.  His  successors  followed  in  his  foot- 
%u  j*  and  etpendrd  their  wealth  in  the  constroctwm  of  beautiful 
temples  and  useful  irrigation  works— among  the  latter  the 
Grand  Anieut  and  several  channels  in  the  Tan)ore  delta.  The 
dynasty  det  lined  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  falling 
liet.rr  the  Pandyas  of  Madura,  the  Hoysalas  of  Dorasamudra, 
and  the  Rakattyas  of  Warangal,  and  was  eventually  overthrown 
by  the  Musalman  invasion  of  1310. 

Corotnand+I  Coast.— A  name  applied  in  the  old  histories 
and  trftutal  corresfiondence  to  the  oast  coast  of  the  Madras 
Pr<  M'Wory.  The  term  was  used  in  no  very  definite  sense  and 
tut  now  (alien  into  disuse.    The  derivation  of  Coromandei  has 
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been  the  subject  of  some  discussion,  but  it  is  now  generally 
held  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cholamandalam,  '  the  country  of 
the  Choi  as,' 

Extent.  Deccan  (oiDakkan), — This  name,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 

dakshina  =  *  southern/  includes,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  whole 
of  India  south  of  the  Narbada  river,  or,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  south  of  the  Vindhya  mountains*  In  its  narrower 
sense  it  has  much  the  same  meaning  as  Maharashtra,  or  the 
country  where  the  MarathI  language  is  spoken,  if  the  below -Ghit 
tract  be  omitted.  In  this  connotation  its  southern  boundary 
lies  along  the  course  of  the  Kistna  river.  In  a  still  narrower 
sense  the  Deccan  is  regarded  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Satmlla  hills.  Adopting  the  broadest  meaning,  the  Deccan  on 
its  western  side  descends  seaward  by  a  succession  of  terrace* 
from  the  Western  Ghats,  which  rise  in  parts  to  over  4,000 
feet  in  height  and  terminate  abruptly  near  Cape  Coroorin,  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000 
feet.  From  here,  following  the  coastline,  the  Eastern  Ghats 
commence  in  a  series  of  detached  groups,  which,  uniting  in  about 
latitude  1 1°  40'  N.,  run  north-eastward  along  the  Coromandet 
coast,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1,500  feet,  and  join  the 
Vindhyas,  which  cross  the  Peninsula  from  west  to  east  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude  (13°  20'  N.)  as  their  western  counterpart.  The 
Vindhyan  range  thus  joins  the  northern  extremities  of  the  two 
Ghats  and  completes  the  peninsular  triangle  of  the  Deccan. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  enclosed  tableland  being  much  lower 
than  the  western,  all  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Deccan,  the 
Godavari,  Kistna,  and  Cauvery,  rising  in  the  Western  Ghats* 
flow  eastward,  and  escape  by  openings  in  the  Eastern  Ghats  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Between  the  Ghats  and  the  sea  on  either 
side  the  land  differs  in  being,  on  the  east,  composed  in  part  of 
alluvial  deposits  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  and  sloping 
gently  ;  while  on  the  west  the  incline  is  abrupt,  and  the  coast 
strip  is  broken  by  irregular  spurs  from  the  Ghats,  which  as 
places  descend  into  the  sea  in  steep  cliffs. 

Gtttogjr'i       The  Deccan  table  land  is  one  of  the  relics  of  the  old  G000V 
wana  continent  which  formerly  <  d  India  with  Africa,  and 

which  broke  up  at  about  the  time  that  the  chalk  was  forfttiog 
in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  few  solid  blocks  of  ancient  land 
which  has  not  suffered  any  of  the  folding  movements  so  marked 
in  most  lands,  and  which,  so  far  as  wc  know,  has  never  been 
depressed  below  the  ocean.     Except  near  the  present  coasts  at 

1  Contributed  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Holland,  Director,  Geological  Sur*rv  U 
Mfc 
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low  levels,  not  a  single  marine  fossil  has  been  found  in  the  whole 
Dcccan.  The  'basement  complex'  of  the  Deccmn  table-land 
includes  the  usual  assemblage  of  gneisses  and  schists,  among 
them  the  bands  of  schists  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
I  )hArwars  containing  the  auriferous  veins  of  Mysore  which  have, 
since  they  were  opened  up  in  1881,  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of 
19  millions  sterling.  Lying  on  the  denuded  surfaces  of  these 
ancient  schists  and  gneisses  are  enormous  thicknesses  of  un- 
fossiliferous  strata  which,  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
arc  regarded  as  pre  Cambrian  in  age.  These  occur  as  isolated 
latches  in  the  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool  Districts  of  Madras  ;  in 
the  Southern  Maratha  country  ;  in  parts  of  the  Godavari  Valley ; 
and  in  Gwalior,  Bundclkhand,  and  the  Yindhyan  region  of 
Central  India.  In  small  basins,  generally  preserved  at  lower 
levels,  we  find  the  coal-bearing  deposits  formed  by  the  great 
rivers  of  the  old  (kmdwina  continent  in  upper  palaeozoic  and 
meso/oic  times,  while  for  an  area  of  some  100,000  square  miles 
the  older  rocks  are  covered  with  great  masses  of  basaltic  lava, 
which  spread  over  the  country  in  upper  Cretaceous  times  and 
now  form  the  highlands  of  the  Dcccan,  remaining  practically  as 
horizontal  a*  they  must  have  been  when  they  flowed  as  molten 
thefts  over  the  country.  Mere  and  there,  where  the  Deccan 
trap  has  ticen  cut  through  by  weather  influences,  we  get  glimpses 
of  the  old  land  surface  which  was  overwhelmed  by  lava-flows, 
while  between  the  flows  there  were  apparently  interruptions 
%urtu  tent  to  permit  of  the  development  of  life  in  the  lakes  and 
mcrv  of  which  the  records  are  preserved  in  the  so-called 
inter  trappcan  beds  of  freshwater  limestone,  shales,  and  sand- 
st<>ne%.  The  scenery  of  the  Deccan  trap  highlands  is  the  result 
of  the  tubacrial  erosion  of  the  horuontal  sheets  of  lava ;  the  first 
plateaus  of  the  hill  tops,  and  the  horuontal  terraces,  which  are 
useable  f«>r  miles  along  the  scarps,  are  features  eminently 
char*  temtic  of  the  weathering  of  basaltic  lava  flows.  The  long 
^x\s%  the  general  atnencc  of  Urge  trees  and  the  occurrence  of 
alni"%t  |Mjrelv  deciduous  forms,  combine  with  the  outlines  of 
the  hill*  to  distinguish  the  trap  areas  from  all  others  in  the 
l^tcan. 

I  «o  peculiar  features  of  the  Deccan  arc  worth  special  mention  : 
one  1*  the  occurrence,  oscr  most  of  the  trap  area,  of  the  peculiar 
1>Ui  k,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  **1  known  as  nptr,  and 
from  its  suitability  for  cotton-growing,  as  *  cotton  sod';  the 
«*h«  t  it  the  peculiar  dccompusiDofi  product  known  as  laierttc, 
wJ.se  h  t>  essentially  a  dirty  mitture  of  alumimc  and  ferric 
htdratcs,  formed  by  a  special  form  of  rock  alteration  confined 
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to  moist  tropical  climates,  and  often  resembling  the  material 
known  as  bauxite  which  is  worked  as  a  source  of  aluminium. 
History*  Little  is  known  in  detail  of  the  history  of  the  Deccan  before 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Hindu  legends  tell  of  it? 
invasion  by  Rama,  and  the  main  authentic  points  known  are  die 
coming  of  the  first  Aryans  (cir.  seventh  century  R.C.),  the  advance 
of  the  Mauryas  (b.c,  250),  and  the  Scythic  invasion  of  a-D,  10a 
Archaeological  remains  and  inscriptions  bear  witness  to  a  series 
of  dynasties  of  which  the  Cholas,  the  Andhras  or  Satavahanas, 
the  Chalukyas,  the  Rashtrakutas,  and  the  Yadavas  of  Deogm 
are  the  best  known,  (See  Bombay  Presidency — History*) 
The  country  was  known  to  the  author  of  the  Perifius  in  the 
third  century  a.d.  as  Dachina  Bodes  (Dakshinapata),  and  10 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa  Hian  in  the  fifth  century  as  Ta  Thsin. 
I  <  >ntinuous  history  commences  with  the  Muhammadan  invasion 
of  1294-1300,  when  Ala-ud-din,  the  Khilji  emperor  of  I 
overran  Maharashtra,  Telingana,  and  Karnata.  In  1338  the 
reduction  of  the  Deccan  was  completed  by  Muhammad  bin 
Tughlak ;  but  a  few  years  later  a  general  revolt  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Muhammadan  Bahmani  dynasty,  and  the 
retrogression  of  Delhi  supremacy  beyond  the  Narhadi.  The 
Bahmani  dynasty  advanced  its  eastern  frontier  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Telingana  to  Golcunda  tn  137 
Warangal  in  1421,  and  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  1472.  A  few 
years  later  (1482)  it  began  to  disintegrate,  and  was  broken 
up  into  the  five  rival  Muhammadan  kingdoms  of  Bijapi*** 
Ahmadnagar,  Golconda,  Bidar,  and  Bsrar.  These  were 
counterbalanced  in  the  south,  as  the  Bahmani  empire  had  been, 
by  the  great  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  which  was  bow- 
ever  broken  up  in  1565,  at  the  battle  of  Talikota,  by  a 
of  the  Muhammadan  powers.  Of  these,  Bidar  and  Berir 
came  extinct  before  1630 ;  the  other  three  kingdoms  were  re- 
stored to  the  Delhi  empire  by  the  victories  of  Akbar,  Shah  Jahin, 
and  Aurangzeb.  The  Deccan  was  thus  for  a  second  time 
brought  under  the  Delhi  rule,  but  not  for  long.  The  Marithis 
in  1706  obtained  the  right  of  levying  tribute  over  Southern 
India,  and  their  leading  chiefs,  who  had  practically  superseded 
the  dynasty  of  SivajT,  were  the  Peshwas  of  Poona,  A  great 
Delhi  viceroy  (the  Nizanvul-mulk),  rallying  the  southern 
Muhammadans  round  him,  established  the  Nizamat  of 
Hyderabad,  The  remainder  of  the  imperial  possessions  in  the 
Deccan  was  divided  among  minor  princes  who  generally 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Peshwa  or  the  Nuam,  ac 
cording  as  they  were  north  or  south  of  the  Tungabhadra. 
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Mysore,  alternately  tributary  to  both,  became  eventually  the 
prize  of  Haidar  All,  while  in  the  extreme  south  the  Travancore 
Sutc  enjoyed,  by  iu  isolated  position,  uninterrupted  inde- 
|>endcncc.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Meanwhile  Portugal,  Holland,  France,  and 
KngUnd  had  effected  settlements  on  the  coast ;  but  the  two 
former  on  so  small  a  scale  that  they  took  no  important  part  in 
the  wars  of  succession  between  the  native  princes  which  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  century.  The  French  and  English,  however, 
cs|x>uscd  opposite  sides,  and  their  struggles  eventually  resulted 
in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  (1761),  which  became 
definitely  affirmed,  under  Lords  Wcllcslcy  and  Hastings,  by  the 
establishment  of  British  influence  at  Hyderabad,  the  overthrow 
of  Ttpu  Sulttn,  and  the  Marat  ha  Wars  which  followed,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  Pcshwa's  dominions  in  181 8.  The  domi- 
nions of  the  other  important  Maratha  chief  of  the  Dccean,  the 
llhonsla  Raja  of  Nigpur,  lapsed  to  the  British  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  dynasty  in  1854.  The  Dccean  is  to-day  included 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  part  of  Bombay  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  together  with  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  and  other  Native 
Sutcv 

Kalinga.-  One  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  on  the  east  coast 
of  India.  Its  limits  have  been  variously  fixed,  but  it  appears 
to  ha\c  included  the  country  lying  between  the  Kastern  Ghats 
and  the  sea  from  the  Godavari  river  as  far  north  as  Orissa. 
Its  |»coplc  and  its  reigning  house  are  alluded  to  in  the  oldest 
extant  <  hromrles  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  were  also  known  to 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Far  hast.  They  appear  to  have  been  adventurous  traders 
by  sea  to  different  countries.  The  earliest  Buddhist  legends 
sj*-ak  of  the  Kalinga  monarchs  as  being  even  then  the  rulers  of 
a  civili/cd  country,  but  little  definite  is  known  of  them.  A 
number  of  kings  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Gangas  of  Kalinga 
are  known  from  copperplate  grants,  which  arc  dated  in  an  era 
whose  starting  point  has  yet  to  be  settled.  The  earliest  of 
these  kings  is  I  relieved  to  belong  to  the  seventh  century.  Later 
records  of  the  same  family  slate  that  the  Gangas  of  Kalinga 
were  the  cousins  of  the  Western  Gangas  of  Mysore.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Cholas  overran  Kalinga, 
which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  Chalukyaa, 
and  set  up  a  pillar  of  victory  on  the  Mahendragin  hilL  The 
<  ;.&n|*x»  apficar  to  have  held  Kalinga  until  a  comparatively  late 
period,  though  defeated  by  the  Gajapatts  in  the  fifteenth 
century.     Inscriptions  recently  deciphered  seem  to  show  that 
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their  capital,  for  which  very  various  sites  have  been  at  different 
times  assigned,  was  at  Mukhaungam  in  G  an  jam  District 

P&ndya.—  One  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  other  two  being 
Chera  and  Chola,  which  in  ancient  times  divided  the  Sooth 
of  India  among  them.  Megasthenes  (302  B.C.)  speaks  of 
country  called  Pandaia  \  one  of  Asoka's  inscriptions  (250  m 
mentions  the  kingdom  ;  so  does  Pliny  (a.d.  77) ;  and 
Caldwell  thought  thai  the  Indian  king  who  sent  an  embassy 
the  emperor  Augustus  at  Rome  was  a  Pandya  sovereign.  The 
dynasty  is  thus  of  much  antiquity.  Regarding  its  early  history 
there  is,  however,  little  but  vague  tradition.  Its  capital  was  at 
Madura,  and  the  extensive  finds  of  Roman  copper  coins  in  the 
bed  of  the  Vaigai  have  been  held  to  indicate  the  former  tx&* 
tence  of  a  Roman  settlement  in  that  neighbourhood.  Kolkai 
(*  Kolkhoi  Emporium ')  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tambrapami,  now 
quite  silted  up,  was  one  of  the  principal  ports,  if  not  at  one 
time  the  capital,  of  the  Pindyas.  The  Singhalese  epic,  the 
Mahawansa,  which  was  written  between  a.d.  459  and  477,  says 
that  a  king  of  Ceylon  married  a  Pandya  princess,  and  later  on 
the  two  countries  were  several  times  at  war  with  one  another. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  Pandyas  were  overthrown  by  the 
Cholas,  and  a  dynasty  called  in  the  inscriptions  the  Chola- Pandya 
line  was  probably  established  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Subsequently  the  Pandyas  appear  to  have 
reasserted  themselves,  for  they  were  in  power  when  the  Musal- 
mans  under  Malik  Kaffir  swept  down  the  Peninsula,  and  they 
shared  in  the  downfall  of  the  Hindu  kingdoms  of  the  South 
which  resulted  from  that  invasion. 

Telingana  (Tulinga,  Trilinga,  i.e.  the  three  lingams  of  Siva  at 
Kalahasti,  Srtsailam,  and  Draksharama.  The  term  originally 
denoted  the  tract  of  country  in  which  these  three  famous 
temples  were  situated), — A  name  applied  vaguely  by  the 
Muhammadans  to  the  country  of  the  Telugus,  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Us  northern 
boundary  was  apparently  the  Godavari  river,  which  separated 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  Kalinga.  A  somewhat  more  precise 
name  for  it  was  Andhra,  but  this  was  sometimes  used  to 
include  Kalinga  and  the  other  provinces  which  the  Andhra 
kings  conquered.  The  Peutingerian  Tables,  presumed  to  be 
earlier  than  Ptolemy,  omit  all  mention  of  Kalinga,  but  speak  of 
Andriu  IndL  Ptolemy  (a.ij.  150)  mentions  Kalinga  but  not 
Andhra.  The  Puranas  mention  both,  as  do  Pliny  and  Hiu«--n 
Tsiang  (a.d.  630).  At  the  latter  date,  Andhra  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  six  great  divisions  of  the  South.     The  Andhra* 
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were  Buddhists  by  religion,  but  patronised  Btihmins  as  well. 
Their  curious  leaden  coins  are  still  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  valley  of  the  Kistna.  For  the  Andhras  see  history 
of  Mysore,  Berar,  and  Bombay. 

VengL— One  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Southern  India. 
It  lay  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kistna  and  Godivari  rivers, 
and  reached  from  the  coast  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 
It  was  apparently  originally  a  province  of  the  Pallavas  of 
Conjceveram,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Chalukyas  in  the 
seventh  century.  Its  capital  seems  to  have  been  at  Pedda  Vegi, 
S  miles  north  of  Ellore  in  Kistna  District,  where  the  country 
is  strewn  with  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  and  buildings 
and  with  mounds  which  probably  cover  other  ruins. 
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GanjSm  District.— Northernmost  District  of  the  ! 
Presidency,  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
i8°  12'  and  zo°  26'  N.  and  830  30'  and  850  12'  E,,  with  an 
of  8,372  square  miles.  It  is  called  after  its  former  head-qi 
but  the  derivation  of  the  name  is  unknown.  The  fanciful 
etymology  from  Ganji-am,  '  the  storehouse  of  the  world,*  has  1 
satisfactory  authority  and  no  sufficient  warrant  in  the 
of  the  District.  In  shape  Ganjim  is  triangular,  running  to 
a  point  at  its  southern  end.  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed 
by  Orissa  and  the  States  recently  transferred  from  the  Cental 
Provinces  to  Bengal,  its  eastern  by  the  sea,  and  its  * 
the  adjoining  Madras  District  of  Vizagapatam.     I  I  it  ts 

mountainous  and  rocky,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  valley*  and 
fertile  plains  ;  pleasant  gTOves  of  trees  give  to  the  scenery  of  the 
low  country  a  greener  appearance  than  is  usually  met  with  in 
the  plains  farther  south  ;  and  with  its  background  of  wild  hillv 
frequently  covered  with  dark  jungle,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Districts  in  the  Presidency,  winning  the  affections  of 
almost  every  officer  who  serves  within  it. 

The  Eastern  Ghats  traverse  it  from  north  to  south,  And 
are  nowhere  more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea.  At  Bftrura,  in 
the  centre  of  the  District,  they  are  within  15  miles  of  the  set, 
and  at  this  point  are  much  loftier  than  elsewhere,  the  peaks  of 
ira/u  ;ind  Mahendragiri,  the  two  highest  points  in  the 
I  Jisirict,  Uing  close  upon  5,000  feet  high,  Devagiri  (4,535  feetJL 
which  stands  farther  south  behind  Parlakin  heir  not 

highest  hill.  They  divide  the  District  into  two  welUleftned 
portions,  the  Maliahs,  or  hills,  and  the  plains.  The  forma; 
which  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  separate  account  of 
them,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  western  half.  This  hilly  area  a 
also  known  as  the  Agency  of  Ganjim.  It  is  a  wild  coif 
for  the  most  part  inhabited  by  backward  f«  met  tribes,  to 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  apply  the  whole  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  it  is  consequently  ruled  by  | 
under  special  powers  as  Agent  to  the  Governor, 
ordinary  courts  of  justice  have  no  Eton  within  it,  the 

Collector  being  the  chief  civil  and  criminal  tribunal,  with  an 
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appeal  from  his  decisions  to  the  High  Court  and  the  Governor- 
in  Council.  There  are  similar  Agencies  in  the  two  adjoining 
Madras  Districts  of  Vizagapatam  and  GodAvari.  In  Ganjdm 
these  tracts  are  for  the  most  part  held  on  a  kind  of  feudal 
tenure,  while  the  plains  consist  of  three  Government  taluks  and 
several  jjcrmanently  settled  estates. 

No  real  lakes  are  situated  in  Can  jam  ;  but  near  the  coast, 
and  sometimes  farther  inland,  shallow  depressions  occur,  which 
are  filled  in  some  cases  with  fresh,  and  in  others  with  brackish, 
water.  These  are  known  as  tamfiaras  or  sagarnms.  The 
largest  of  them  is  the  Chii.ka  I«mce  on  the  northern  frontier. 

The  three  principal  rivers  of  the  District,  all  of  which  are 
utilized  for  irrigation,  run  eastwards  into  the  Bay.  They  are 
the  RrsHiKii  ya.  which  with  its  tributaries  (the  chief  of  which 
are  the  MahAnadl  and  the  ( todahaddo)  drains  the  northern 
(art  of  the  Ihstrict,  and  the  Vamsadh&ra  and  the  lJUtgulya, 
whi<  h  traverse  it  in  the  extreme  south.  The  Vamsadhlra  enters 
C»an)tm  at  Hattili.  and  after  running  southwards  through  it  for 
70  rinYs  falls  into  the  sea  at  Calingapatam.  The  Ungulya 
f«>rms,  for  the  last  jo  miles  of  its  course,  the  southern  boundary 
t»f  the  1  hstnet,  and  enters  the  sea  3  miles  from  Chicacoi.e, 
•  hrtr  it  is  rrosicd  by  the  trunk  road  on  a  fine  bridge. 

I  he  P>rks  et|»ised  in  the  Itistrirt  are  Archaean  gneisses  and  Oology 
%chM%  of  the  older  and  younger  type,  together  with  intra 
»;\i  latiiS  of  charnockite  (hyjiersthcne  granulite)  and  biotite 
g?;ns%irs«-  granite.  The  younger  type  is  of  a  distinctly  nteta- 
niorphn  wne*.  Capping*  of  high-level  horuontal  lateritc,  as 
nu.r  h  a*  joo  fret  thick,  are  common  at  atiout  the  4,000  feet 
lc\i  i  In  the  Mat  coast  report,  eice|K  for  the  thickly  dotted 
r««kv  ridge*  and  hills,  recent  alluvium  and  low  level  laterittc 
red  •  U\  Air  generally  |*e%rnt. 

li<*{anMall> .  most  of  Ganjam  is  included  in  what  is  classed  fcutaav. 
av  the  moi%t  r»vi<Mi  of  the  Presidency.  Near  the  etiast  the 
»f«*!nl  Air*  <omists  to  a  Urge  extent  of  scrub  jungle,  hut  tt 
c «»njj.r:%#-s  trrr  f«*c%t  inland  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  the 
h<-T  tai  rt  pus  flora  is  made  up  of  plants  belonging  to  both  the 
<!r\  and  m<*ist  regmov  The  more  prominent  crops  and  the 
i )  •«  f  trmwth  oi*  the  forests  are  referred  to  later.  Trie  most 
c  ».jf4,  !f*riMi<  tree  of  the  latter  1%  $  li  (£t#r«w  rwforfe).  In  some 
pl.i«  r^  al.mg  the  c<ja*t  casuanna  has  Ixen  planted,  which  grows 
\<  *\  i*\[  and  is  valuable  as  firewood. 

(.»nVn  w  a  fair  %|>ofting  country.     Bears  and  hyenas  are  **••*> 
ff.nivv.fi.  and  wohes,  leopards,  and  tigers  are  also  met  with. 
in  the  tlrer  tnbcf  mjkW,  spotted  deer,  barking  deer,   and 
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m<  >use  deer  occur  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  arc  also  I 
nilgai;  and  antelope  are  found  on  the  plains.  The  four- 
antelope,  bison,  and  wild  hog  are  rarer  Wild  dogs 
havoc  among  the  game.  It  is  believed  by  the  natives 
there  are  two  kinds  of  them  :  the  boH<ykukuro%  which 
in  pairs,  and  the  khago,  which  hunt  in  packs;  but  the 
former  are  apparently  wolves  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
wild  dogs. 

The  climate  along  the  coast,  close  to  which  most  of  the 
chief  towns  are  situated,  is  usually  cool  and  healthy,  but 
Ganjam  town  is  notoriously  malarious,  and  for  this 
has  ceased  to  be  the  District  head-quarters.  The  Maliahs 
the  tracts  adjoining  them  are  also  particularly  malarious. 
District  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  Presidency  which  enjoys  a  teal 
cold  season. 

The  rainfall  is  usually  considerable,  being  greatest  in  the 
Agency  tracts,  where  it  averages  55  inches  annually.  In  the 
plains,  the  rain  brought  by  the  south-west  monsoon  b  heavier 
inland  than  on  the  coast,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the 
northeast  monsoon.  On  the  coast  the  fall  in  both  monsoons  is 
heavier  at  the  northern  stations  than  in  the  south.  The  annual 
rainfall  in  the  District  as  a  whole  averages  45  inches,  and  the 
average  number  of  wet  days  in  the  year  is  59.  The  south-west 
current  rarely  fails,  though  it  often  sets  in  late ;  but  the  north- 
east is  much  more  precarious,  and  there  have  been  thiec 
(amines  (see  below)  in  the  last  half-century.  Otherwise  Ganpro 
has  escaped  serious  natural  calamities,  A  heavy  flood  in  the 
Langulya  in  1876,  caused  by  a  cyclone,  destroyed  six  arches 
of  the  bridge  at  Chicacole,  and  floods  in  the  Rushikulya  on 
another  occasion  washed  away  a  portion  of  the  town  of 
Purushottapur. 

Historically,  Ganjam  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Kaijbcu, 
though  at  times  the  kingdom  of  Vengi  encroached  upon  its 
southern  border.  Conquered  by  the  Mauryan  king  Asoka  to 
260  B.C.,  it  seems  to  have  passed  later  under  the  Andhra  king* 
of  Vengi.  Both  of  these  were  Buddhists,  and  A*oka  has  left 
an  edict  at  Jaugada.  The  Andhras  were  driven  out  of  thn 
part  of  the  country  in  the  third  century  A.  P.,  and  nude  way 
for  the  early  line  of  the  Ganga  kings  of  Kalinga,  The  dales 
of  the  early  Gangas  arc  very  obscure,  and  so  are  their  relations 
with  the  Eastern  Chalukyas  of  Vengi ;  but  the  latter 
one  time  to  have  ruled  a  part  of  Ganjam.  The  Chola 
of  Vengi  and  Kalinga,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  certainly 
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parts  of  Ganjam,  and  the  great  king  Rtjendra  Chola  has  left 
a  rc<  t  ird  of  hi*  victories  on  Mahendragiri  hill  But  the  degree 
and  the  variation  of  the  Chola  control  over  Kalinga  are  still 
otiscurc.  About  the  time  of  the  Chola  conquest  the  line  of 
the  Uter  Canga  kings  of  Kalinga  comes  into  view,  who  ruled, 
first  no  doubt  as  Chola  feudatories,  but  later  as  independent 
sovereigns,  for  the  next  four  centuries.  They  extended  their 
dominions  far  to  the  north  and  south,  and  only  fell  before 
domestic  treachery.  The  power  of  the  Gajapatis  of  Orissa, 
wh*t%c  descendants  still  hold  considerable  portions  of  the 
I  Mstrtct,  was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  minister  of 
the  former  dynasty,  who  murdered  his  master  and  usurped  the 
throne.  About  1571  these  last  were  ousted  by  the  Kutb  Shahi 
dynasty  of  (iolconda,  and  for  the  next  180  years  the  country 
was  ruled  from  Chiracolc  by  Muhammadans.  Apart  from  the 
rnovjue  at  that  town,  there  are  scarcely  any  permanent  traces 
<>t  thrir  dominion. 

In  16H7  the  emperor  Aurangzcb  compelled  Golconda  to 
at  knowledge  his  authority,  and  the  governors  of  Chicacole 
were  thereafter  appointed  by  his  Stibahdars  of  the  Dcccan. 
For  mtm4cs  to  two  of  these  Sutmhdars,  the  French  obtained 
in  i;s\t.  among  other  tracts,  the  Chicacole  Sarkar  -  one  of 
the  five  No* thrum  Ciata**— which  included  the  fwescnt 
I  hstn«  t  of  (.anjAm.  In  1757  l>e  Bussy  came  to  reduce  it 
to  nf.l.r,  hut  in  the  next  year  he  was  summoned  south  by 
I -ally,  then  Governor  of  Pondtchcrry,  to  help  in  the  siege 
•  >i  Madras.  Immediately  on  his  dqmrturc,  Clivc  disfiatchcd 
(  ••lofu-l  horde  to  the  south  with  a  force  from  Bengal.  Forde 
<!i  f<uted  Ik-  Hussy's  suc< essor  and  captured  Masulipatam,  the 
1  n  n«  h  head  quarters,  in  January,  1759-  The  Subahdar  of  the 
1  h  <  1  an  there  u|«m  <  hanged  sides  and  made  a  treaty  with  Forde 
agreeing  to  present  the  French  ever  settling  tn  these  parts  again. 
By  this  agr<*enu-nt,  ratified  liy  a  Jarmam  from  the  emperor 
sh.»h  A  Urn  in  1705,  and  another  treaty  with  the  Sahahdar  in 
1 ;'•'«,  the  F.nglish  received  the  whole  of  the  Northern  On  art. 

c  taniim.  however,  took  longer  to  pacify  than  any  area  in  the 
I'residf  n«  -v.  and  it  was  not  until  70 years  later  that  it  was  finally 
n-diii  ol  to  order  It  tmgirully  consisted  cjf  the  country  as  far 
v»i;t:i  as  the  I'undi  river  .  and  most  of  the  numerous  utatimdars 
m  this  area  (who  had  34  foru  and  JJ.ooo  irregular  troop*) 
«r  rt  <  <»ntu  mac  unit,  frequently  annexing  (Government  villages, 
:...*fT»  iiing  with  tme  another  or  over  disputed  succession*,  am! 
«1« «  "niM-.g  to  1  ay  any  tribute  until  compelled  by  force.  'I  roups 
«irt    used  at  d liferent  times  against  no  less  than  fifteen  ol 
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them  ;  but  these  expeditions,  though  they  cost  time,  money,  and 
often  valuable  lives,  had  little  permanent  efT 

In  1803  the  Chicacole  division,  which  included  the  Pav 
kimedi  Zamindari,  was  added  to  the  District.  Th< 
ances  which  subsequently  occurred  in  that  tract  lasted  in  a  mote 
or  less  open  manner  for  nineteen  years  from  18x3  to  1832* 
being  chiefly  caused  by  the  factions  among  the  eleven  hill 
chiefs,  called  Bissoyis,  to  whom  certain  villages  had  been 
granted  by  the  zamlndur  on  condition  that  they  prevented  the 
Savara  hill  tribes  from  raiding  the  low  country.  They  not  only 
failed  to  keep  the  Savaras  in  order,  but  themselves  perpetuity 
harassed  the  villages  in  the  plains.  In  18 16,  4,000  or  5,000 
Pindaris  entered  the  District  from  Jeypore  and  swept  throogh 
the  whole  of  it,  plundering  and  burning. 

By  1832  the  Bissoyis'  doings  became  so  intolerable 
Mr.  George  Russell,  first  Member  of  the  Board  of 
and  name-father  of  Russellkonda,  was  sent  to  stop  them. 
He  proclaimed  martial  law,  captured  the  Bissoyis  and  tbdr 
forts  one  after  the  other,  hanged  some  and  transported  others, 
and  gave  the  District  a  spell  of  quiet  In  1836  he  1 
a  similar  policy  in  Goomsur,  and  since  then  there  have  I 
no  disturbances  of  importance.  Two  other  notable  results  of 
Russell's  mission  were  the  appointment  in  1836  of  the  Meriah 
Agents  to  put  down  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  among  the 
Khonds,  and  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1839,  by  which  the 
Collector  of  Ganjam,  under  the  title  of  Agent  to  the  Governor. 
received  special  powers  over  the  hill  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
Russell's  account  of  his  mission  and  the  reports  of  the  Meriah 
Agents  down  to  1861,  when  they  were  abolished,  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  Ganjam  of  those  restless  days. 

Except  Asoka's  edicts  at  Jaugada,  the  only  notable  antiqumo 
in  the  District  are  several  ancient  temples,  some  of  which 
furnish  interesting  examples  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
contain  inscriptions  throwing  much  light  on  the  early  history 
of  Kalinga.  The  most  important  are  the  Vai&hnavtte  shrine 
at  SrIkurmam  and  the  temple  at  Mu&haungam, 

The  District  as  a  whole  contains  8  towns  all  in  the  low 
country,  and  6,145  villages  ;  but  the  villages  in  the  Miliaifes 
are  small,  with  an  average  of  less  than  200  inhabitants. 

Population  has  shown  a  steady   advance   during   the   past 
thirty  years,   the  inhabitants  numbering   1,520,088  tn    il 
1,749,604  in   1881  ;    1,806,803   in    1891  ;  and  2,010,756    in 
1 90 1.     Migration  to  the  Assam  tea  gardens  and  to  Bengal 
and  Burma  has  lately  somewhat  checked  the  increase.  Statistical 
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particulars  of  the  t&luks  and  takdis,  according  to  the  Census 
o!  i<K>t,  are  afipendcd : — 
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Ihr  «hicf  t«mn*  arc  the  muniei|«iitic*  of  HrkHAifrrft, 
(  hm  \onfc,  and  rARtAKiMFDt.  In  the  plain*  06  per  rent. 
1 4  thr  (MipulatMm  are  Hindu*  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
Ate  AmmiMs  ,  mhile  in  the  Agrn<y  tract  more  than  two* 
thin U  of  the  total  arc  Aninuttv  Muftalmana  and  Christian* 
*tv  U*rt  than  in  any  other  Madras  Ihttrtct.  In  the  low 
KKiittrv  thr  density  of  populatum  1%  tUnr  the  average  for 
thr  Prrxidrn*  y,  hut  in  the  Agerw  \r\  it  iaonly  «»ne  third  a*  great, 
l«-m»;  U'w  than  too  fiervin*  fier  %qoare  mile.  Telugu  i*  mainly 
tjM.km  in  thr  southern  half  <if  thr  Ih%triet,  while  in  the  north 
thr  |irr\4:!ing  language  1%  Ortyi.  In  the  Agency  tract  Kh«»nd 
1*  <»n  thr  whole  the  f*r% ailing  vemaoilar,  but  in  the  Southern 
Mirths  ^avara  i*  nn*t  u«rd. 

1  \  t  ft  !« •€  a  lew    Khond*  ami  Savmraa,  the  profile  of  the  Tkeir 
I -bin*  f*\irly  all  lv!<mg  to  eithrr  Telugu  or  <>nya  caste*.     The  !????_ 
|r'i;u    . A\tc>    rt~%emt4e,   generally,   those   found   elsewhere. 
1  N-  «  i;:t:\atm^  Kaput  (150.000)  are  the  moat  numerous  ***\ 
th«n  .  •  ».••  r  thr  kahngt*  /i 04,000),  who  are  m  greater  atrength 
in  \t  :s   I'm! rut  than  in  any  other.     C)f  the  Onya  castes  by 
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far  the  most  numerous  are  the  Brahmans.  They  number 
nearly  8  per  cent*  of  the  Hindus  and  Animists  of  the  District, 
a  proportion  which  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Brahmans  in  South 
Kanara,  Some  classes  of  them  differ  from  their  fellows  farther 
south  in  having  no  religious  scruples  against  engaging  personally 
in  cultivation  and  trade. 

In  the  Agency  tract  there  are  90*000  persons  of  Oriya 
castes,  44,000  of  whom  are  Panos  (whose  usual  occupations 
weaving  and  thieving),  but  otherwise  the  population  consists 
almost  entirely  of  Khonds  (139,000)  and  Savants  (83,000,1 
These  two  tribes  are  described  in  the  article  un  the  M  altars. 
They  are  more  numerous  in  Ganjam  than  anywhere 
the  Presidency, 

The  means  of  livelihood  of  the  people  in  the  low  country 
differs  but  little  from  the  normal.  About  66  per  cenL  of 
them  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  in  the  Presidency  as 
a  whole  ;  but  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  returned  themselves 
as  living  by  unskilled  labour,  and  probably  many  of  these  are 
in  reality  mainly  agricultural  labourers.  In  the  Agency 
however,  the  population  subsists  almost  entirely  by  the 
the  only  industrial  pursuit  of  any  consequence  being  wea1 

Of  the  3,042  native  Christians  in  the  District  in  1901, 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  began  work 
in  the  District  in  1768  and  has  its  head-quarters  at  Surada; 
and  910  to  the  Baptist  Mission,  which  started  operations  in 
1825,  and  the  chief  station  of  which  is  at  Eerhampur.  The 
Canadian  Baptist  Mission  has  stations  at  Chicacole,  Parti 
kimedi,  and  Tekkali. 

The  soils  in  the  Agency  tract  are  of  three  kinds,  blark  earth, 
loam,  and  red  ferruginous  land  ;  but  the   B  h  is  the 

best,  occurs  only  in  occasional  patches,  and  the  second,  the 
next  most  fertile,  is  chiefly  used  for  turmeric  cultivation.  In 
the  plains,  black  cotton  soil  (regar)  predominates,  the  othef 
land  being  red  and  sandy  and,  to  a  small  extent,  alluviaL 
Of  the  *  dry  *  (unirrigated)  land,  three-fifths  in  the 
taluk,  one-fourth  in  Chicacole,  and  one-iixth  in 
is  of  superior  quality,  being  regar  clay  or  rtgar  loam.  Of 
the  *  wet  '  land,  three-fourths  in  the  Chicacole  tatmk  is  of  gtjod 
quality,  but  in  Berhampur  and  Goomsur  the  proportion  is 
two-fifths.      Rice,  the  portant  crop   in  the 

is  for  the  most  part  sown  broadcast  on  *  dry '  land,  and 
transplanted   to   the  'wet'  fields  and  matured  with  the  aid 
of  artificial  irrigation.     On  some  *  dry '  land  it  is  raised  with 
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the  aid  of  rainfall  alone.  If  rain  fails  in  a  single  month  in 
the-  season,  the  '  dry  '  crop  is  lost  Many  officers  have  accord- 
ingly advocated  the  cultivation  on  these  lands  of  rd&\  which 
requires  less  moisture  ;  but  the  ryots  adhere  to  the  more 
precarious  rice  cultivation,  as  the  produce,  if  only  it  comes 
to  maturity,  is  treble  the  value  of  a  crop  of  nfci.  The  Oriya 
ryots  of  the  District  are  not  industrious.  The  use  of  wells 
and  garden  cultivation  are  both  very  limited,  though  fencing 
and  tree  growing  are  common. 

( >f  the  K,37*  square  miles  of  the  District,  4*439  are  ryoiw&ri  Cfckf  agri- 
land,  3,500  tam$mJjrt\  and  424  tmJm.     Detailed  agricultural  JjJXjL 
stat  1  stus  are  not  available  for  the  Agency  tract  (except  for^apfte. 
ChnkkapAd  Khandam,  a  small  area  managed  on  the  wyotodri  «p*l crops. 
swmn   or   for   tamndari  or   'whole   imam*   land.     Of  the 
ryotu\m  land  shown  in  the  revenue  accounts,   1 ,999  square 
miles  were  classified  as  follows  in   1903-4: — 
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Km  e  mh\  ra/ci  are  the  staple  food -grains  of  the  District. 
Km  1  (uvrri  nearly  three  fourths,  and  rJ/p  nearly  one  sixth, 
oi  the  total  area  cultivated.  Other  important  crop*  are  green 
^raiu.  horse  gram,  ami  gingelly.  In  the  Agency  tract  the 
stapii"  <ereal  is  nee,  and  the  mam  'dry*  grains  are  rtigi  and 
puis*  h.  I  he  s|mx  sal  crop  of  the  Ma&iahs  is  turmeric,  whu  h 
lakis  three  \ears  to  come  to  maturity  and  require*  to  lie 
shaded  from  (he  sun  during  its  first  hot  season.  Products 
of  th<  lurrst  arras  are  alum,  arrowroot,  myrabolams,  gall  nuts, 
and  oranges.  F.srry  village  <mns  a  targe  number  of  mango- 
trc « %  v,  attrred  aUnit  the  jungle  round  it,  and  their  fruit  and 
a  kind  «4  flour  madr  fr«Kn  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are  largely 
ca'.<u  At*  km  a  (/i  at  its  /afiMa)  trees  also  afford  food,  and 
aita«  k  (strung  spirit)  is  distilled  from  their  flowers. 

(i.wiitm    r>ots  arc-   tonscrsati%e   and   have  introduced   few  Isprot*. 
a.ri«  ultural  im|*o%t-mcnts,      I  hiring  the  seventeen  years  ending  "!JT^* 
i*/   ;  they   ha\c   borrowed  only    Rs.  63,000  under  the   IjukI  taml 
Imprest  ment   Iaans   Act.       Must  of  this  has  been  spent  m^^ 
re*  Luuujtg  waste  land,  and  wells  are  lew  in  number  and  often 
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Not  a  single  well  has  been  constructed 
Government   in    either 


only  temporary  pits, 
with  advances  from 
Goomsur. 

Cattle  Both   bullocks  and  buffaloes  are  used  for  ploughing 

other  agricultural  operations.     They  are  bred  locally,  and 
inferior  and  undersized  animals,  though  there  is  no  lack  of 
pasture  or  fodder,  even  in  bad  years. 

Irrigation.  Of  the  total  area  of  ryotwari  and  tnam  land  under  cultivation 
378  square  miles,  or  45  per  cent,  were  irrigated  in  1003-4. 
Of  this,  213  square  miles  were  watered  from  Government 
channels,  127  from  tanks,  and  only  2  square  miles  from  wells. 
The  chief  canals  and  channels  are  those  belonging  to  the 
Rushikulya  project  and   to  what  is   known  as   I  nj&m 

minor  rivers  system/  These  irrigated  92,000  acres  and  79,000 
acres  respectively  in  1903-4.  The  former,  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  article  on  the  Rushikulya  river,  supplies  land  m 
the  Berhampur,  Aska,  and  Goomsur  taluks,  and  is  sttil  being 
extended  ;  while  the  latter,  which  irrigates  part  of  the  < 
ta/til\  consists  of  the  channels  from  the  two  rivers  Ldngutya 
and  Yam  sad  tiara,  and  of  a  hill  stream  known  as  the  Garftrala* 
gedda.  In  the  three  Government  taluks  of  Berhampur, 
Goomsur,  and  Chicacole  there  are,  including  the  major  irriga 
tion  works,  2,505  Government  tanks  and  302  river  and  spring 
channels.  The  private  works  in  the  same  area  include  to* 
tanks  and  one  river  channel  Most  of  the  wells  in  the  District 
are  mere  shallow,  temporary  pits  dug  to  supplement  tank* 
irrigation.  At  present  2,493  °f  these  constructions  exist  in 
the  three  Government  tafaks.  In  Goomsur,  not  even  one 
permanent  well  is  used  for  irrigation,  but  Berhampur  and 
Chicacole  contain  t,oo7  and  408  respectively.  The  area 
watered  from  each  of  them  averages  only  one  acre  In  the 
Maliahs,  irrigation  is  entirely  from  hill  streams  and  sprin^v 
The  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  valley  through  which  the 
stream  runs  are  levelled  into  terraces,  and  the  water  is  led 
from  field  to  field  till  the  bottom  of  the  slope  is  readied. 
Springs  are  diverted  in  a  similar  manner.  These  terraces 
are  monuments  of  hard  work  and  ingenuity,  and  have  been 
constructed  wherever  there  is  any  sufficient  supply  of 
They  are  made  by  the  K bonds  and  Savaras,  and  in 
places   cover  the  whole  side  of   a  high  hill   from    fop  to 

bottom. 

Fomtt.  The  Forest  Act  has  not  been  yet  introduced  into  any 

of  the  Agency  tract  except  a  small  corner  of  Surada* 
of  the  forests  are  in  zamindari  land  ;  and  even  where  they  are  at 
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the  disposal  of  Government  the  extension  of  the  Act  is  held  to 
\w  unnecessary  and  inadvisable,  for  the  reasons  that  no  special 
denudation  has  taken  place  in  the  valleys  where  the  great 
mcrs  rise,  that  the  l*st  timber  is  inaccessible  and  so  of  no 
dim  t  commercial  value,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Act 
would  involve  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable  establishment 
in  a  deadly  climate,  and  that  the  curtailment  of  the  existing 
privilege*  of  the  hillmen  would  lead  to  great  discontent 
Consequently  the  area  in  the  District  which  has  been  con- 
stituted forest  under  the  Act  is  only  about  600  square  miles. 
Of  this  570  square  miles  lie  in  (kx>msur  and  practically  all 
the  remainder  in  her  ham  pur.  The  Goomsur  forests  are  famous 
as  containing  the  l>est  $d/  (Skortm  roimsto)  in  the  Presidency. 
Tim  timl>cr  perhaps  ranks  second  in  utility  to  teak,  and  grows 
U  vt  on  the  alluvial  deposits  in  the  basins  of  the  Mahanadf 
and  Kushikulya  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  where  a  light 
catering  of  alluvium  overlies  a  gravelly  subsoil  and  dis- 
integrated rork.  Small  areas  of  inferior  sJU  arc  found  on 
the  kttnAar  and  sandy  conglomerates  which  occur  on  the 
plateaux  and  terrai  es  alx>ve  these  basins.  The  Goomsur 
loo-sis  «rrr  unu  h  *jw»ilt  in  former  days  by  the  shifting  cultiva- 
tion practiced  by  the  hill  tribes,  and  have  also  been  overworked. 
>tep%  are  now  being  taken  for  their  effective  protection  and 
improvement.  Betides  *>/,  the  more  valuable  timbers  found 
ar*-  Vtemarfmt  Si*rtmftum%  Trrmsma/is  ttmtntota,  Adma 
nW:/.»/ni.  \f\miJm  ff+rifyga,  Skfiht&me  fawrif^Ha^  ebony,  and 
\atm  «i«m1  "ITic  stock  of  tiamhoos  and  small  timber  on  the 
outrr  %\*>\*rs  of  the  Maliahs  and  on  several  of  the  detached 
biiU  i\  almmt  inexhaustible.  There  is  a  small  teak  plantattc*) 
in  one  of  the  Reserves,  but  it  is  not  flourishing. 

in  the  ilerhampur  taluk  the  Reserves  contain  only  firewood, 
haniticnn,  and  small  timber.  In  Chirac*  4e  they  cmsist  of 
a  single  imall  jiatch  of  scrub.  A  Ciovemment  casuarma  plan- 
tation has  lieen  made  in  Agastinaugam,  three  miles  north  of 
(  hatrapur. 

I  here  are  no  mines  in  (•anjam.  Manganese  ore  has  been  Miami*. 
d;vii«\rTed  in  small  quantities  near  Boyirani  in  the  Atagada 
uimimJtn.  Mica,  antimony  ore.  and  corundum  are  found  in 
\t*:u  of  the  Goomsur  iJ/mk  ami  the  fartakimedi  taAn/,  but  not 
o(  <  -mniercial  value.  Salt  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
m  :h'  < .over nment  salt  pans  at  Humma,  Surka,  Naupada,  and 

1  he  «  hief  non  agricultural  industry  of  the  IHstrict  is  weaving.  JH^f* 
Ordinary  cloths  arc  woven  in  moat  villages  on  the  plains,  and  tsct*m> 
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silk  fabrics  are  made  at  Berhampur.  The  latter  arc  dyed,  the 
favourite  colours  being  purple  and  red.  Chicacole  used  to  be 
famous  for  its  extremely  fine  muslins,  but  the  better  kinds  of 
these  are  now  made  only  to  order.  In  the  Maliahs,  the  Pano* 
weave  the  coarse  cloths  which  are  used  by  the  Kbonds  and 
Savaras.  They  are  much  thicker  and  narrower  than  thoir 
woven  in  the  plains,  and  are  of  various  colours.  This 
also  rears  the  tasar  silk-moth,  and  the  silk  produced  is  sent  to 
Berhampur  and  to  Samualpur  in  Bengal.  The  Khonds  coDcct 
the  valuable  red  kameta  dye,  a  powder  with  which  the  scmrief 
berries  of  Afailotus  philippincnris  (the  monkey-face  tree)  are 
coated,  and,  in  their  ignorance  of  its  worth,  part  with  it  for 
a  few  measures  of  rice  or  a  yard  or  two  of  cloth  to  the  dealers 
in  the  plains,  who  export  it  in  considerable  quantities  and 
make  large  profits.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  gold  and  silver 
jewels,  quaint  brass  bangles  and  other  ornaments  are  made  and 
worn  by  Oriyas  in  the  north  of  the  District  The  women  of 
some  castes  wear  numbers  of  these  bracelets,  to  the  weight  of 
several  pounds,  half-way  up  their  arms.  Fine  betel-boxes  and 
curious  flexible  fish  of  brass  and  silver  are  made  at  Belluguna 
near  Russellkonda. 

A  sugar  factory  and  distillery  at  Asra  supplies  country  spirit 
to  the  excise  tracts  of  the  District,  and  makes  various  other 
alcoholic  liquors.  There  is  a  tannery  at  Russellkonda.  The 
Oriental  Salt  Company  has  a  factory  at  Naupada,  in  which  the 
ordinary  marine  salt,  converted  by  a  patented  process  into 
a  fine  white  granular  variety,  is  expected  to  compete  favourably 
with  the  salt  at  present  imported  from  Europe,  In  1903-4, 
4,400  tons  of  crushed  and  750  tons  of  sifted  salt  were 
by  the  Company's  special  machinery.  Sea  and  river 
form  an  important  industry.  There  are  21  nsh-curing  yard*, 
and  their  outturn  is  greater  than  that  of  any  District  except 
the  two  on  the  west  coast  In  1903-4  nearly  3,000  tons  of 
fish  were  salted  in  them. 
Commerce.  The  main  exports  of  Ganjam  are  grain,  pulses,  my 
hides  and  skins,  hemp,  oilseeds,  turmeric,  wood,  m 
and  coconuts  j  while  the  chief  imports  are  rice,  piece-goods, 
r,  glassware,  metals  and  metal  goods,  kerosene  oil,  spices, 
gunny  bags.  There  are  three  ports  in  the  District,  SI 
GOfSLPI  <  uyt.wi,  and  Baruva.     The  first  two  art 

D  to  foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade.     The  total  value  of 
foreign  exports  and  imports  at  these  during  1903-4  was 
10  lakhs  and  Rs.  9,000  respectively*    M  I  are  exported 

to  London  and  Antwerp,  hemp  to  London,  rice  to  Colombo 
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and  Gallc,  and  oilseeds  and  turmeric  to  Colombo.  Matches 
art*  imported  from  Christiania  and  Hamburg,  areca-nut  from 
1'crung,  coco-nut  oil  from  Gallc,  refined  sugar  from  Colombo, 
and  spirits,  wines,  and  many  miscellaneous  articles  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  carried  coastwise 
to  and  from  all  three  ports  during  1903-4  was  Rs.  10,87,000 
and  Rs.  2,60,000  respectively.  The  exports  go  chiefly  to  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  Bombay,  Negapatam,  Cochin,  Calicut,  Telli- 
chcrry,  Cannanorc,  Mangalorc,  Rangoon,  and  Moulmetn ; 
they  consist  mainly  of  coir,  grain  and  pulse,  hides  and  skins, 
oilseeds,  railway  sleepers,  apparel,  and  turmeric  The  principal 
im{M»rts  come  from  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Cuddalore, 
Ox  hin,  and  Rangoon  ;  they  are  largely  hardware  and  cutlery, 
metals,  kerosene  oil,  haberdashery,  and  gunny- bags.  There  is 
much  (MLvsenger  traffic  to  and  from  Rangoon  at  the  three 
ports. 

( K  the  imports  by  land,  grain  is  the  chief.  It  conies  from 
Omsa,  salt  being  sent  there  in  return,  and  travels  largely  by 
way  of  the  Chilka  canal,  which  connects  the  Chilka  Lake  with 
the  Rushikulya  river.  Turmeric  is  largely  exported  from  the 
Agency  tract,  not  only  to  the  low  country  within  the  District, 
but  also  to  the  Central  Provinces  and  Orissa.  Berhampur, 
(iojalpur,  and  (  alingapatam  are  the  chief  centres  of  general 
tr.nli\  The  prim  tpal  trailing  castes  are  Komatis  in  the  plains 
and  Sondis  in  the  MUiahs.  Most  of  the  internal  trade  is 
car r ut  1  on  at  weekly  markets.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  held  at  Narasannapeta,  Batttli,  Hiramandalam,  and  I<aksh- 
nururasupeta  tn  the  plains,  and  at  Riyagada,  Chclltgodt>, 
Sarangodo,  and  Tikklbalh  in  the  Miliaria.  Those  in  the 
plains  are  managed  by  the  local  boards,  and  in  1903-4 
Rs  v*">  "**  collected  in  the  shape  of  tolls. 

The    east    coast   section  of    the    Bengal  Nigpur    Railway  Railway* 
(sumlard   gauge)  runs   through   the    District   from   north   to***1***1 
*»uth,  n«*  far  from  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.     At  Nau- 
lioila  a  branch  runs  to  the  salt  factory  there,  and  the  2  feet 
6  m<  hes  line  whi«  h  the  RJ)A  of  Parlikimcdi  has  constructed 
thrown  hu  estate  meets  it  at  the  same  place. 

I  he  total  length  of  metalled  roads  in  the  plains  is  719  miles, 
ami  >>i  unmetalled  roads  u  miles,  the  whole  being  maintained 
U  .en  laical  funds.  'Inhere  are  avenues  of  trees  along  650  miles. 
I  he  »  hief  is  the  trunk  road  from  the  Bengal  frontier  on  the 
n<  »rth  to  the  borders  of  Vixagapatam  on  the  south.  Except  the 
t  toomsur  /jiWi,  the  low  country  is  well  supplied  with  commumca- 
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Famine. 


Dtftnct 
ttbdhrl* 


lions.     The  Agency  tract  has  508  miles  of  road,   d 
only  84  miles  are  metalled  and  221   more  are  practicable 
carts.   European  officials  whose  duty  takes  them  to  the  Mi 
carry  their  baggage  on  elephants,  and  a  certain  number  oil 
animals  are  allotted  to  each  of  them  and  maintained  at 
mem  expense.    Six  chief  routes  lead  to  the  Maliahs  from  the 
plains,  all  of  which   are   passable   by   loaded    elephants  and 
horses.     Two  of  these,  the  Kalingia  and  Taptapfini  ghatu  can 
be  used  by  carts.     A  third,  the  Puipani  ghat  is  also,  th 
steep,  practicable  for  carts  in  the  dry  season.     In  the 
Maliahs  a  road  from  Kalingia  to  the  Bengal  frontier  is  metalled 
Another,  known  as  the  Kalipano  road,  leads  from  Kalingia  to 
Udayagiri,  thence  to  BalHguda,  and  on  to  Kalahandi  in  Bengal 
An  old  military  road  passes  from  Baltiguda  to  Ramagiri-Udayi- 
giri  and  on  to  ParlakimedL    This  runs  through  the  heart  uf 
the  Agency  tract,  but  owTing  to  a  series  of  ghats  it  cannot  be 
useil  by  carts. 

Famine  visited  the  District  in  1790-2,  in  1799-1801,  in 
1836-9,  in  1865-6,  in  1888-9,  and  in  1896-7.  That  of  1SS&-9 
affected  no  other  area,  and  is  known  as  the  Ganjam  famine 
The  first  three  were  partly  due  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  Except  for  the  cyclonic  rain  in  November,  iSSS,  the 
seasons  were  similar  in  the  last  three.  In  alt  of  them  a  partial 
failure  of  the  south-west  monsoon  was  followed  by  an  almost 
entire  failure  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  The  highest  number* 
relieved  at  any  one  time  during  the  course  of  each  of  then 
were:  in  1866,  30,500  on  gratuitous  relief  and  1,500  at  relief 
works;  in  1889,  11,632  in  kitchens,  93,561  on  other  gratuitous 
relief,  and  20,726  at  relief  works;  and  in  1897,  8,897  in 
kitchens,  79,473  on  other  gratuitous  relief,  and  46.520,  at  relief 
works.  Weavers  were  also  relieved  on  all  three 
The  cost  of  these  three  famines  to  Government,  tncii 
advances  of  money  and  the  remissions  of  land  revenue 
in  consideration  of  the  failure  of  crops,  was  4$,  1 1,  and  14 
respectively.  In  all  three,  small-pox  and  cholera  caused  many 
deaths;  but  the  small-pox  of  1897,  which  claimed  6,oiS 
persons  as  its  victims  in  four  months,  was  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  the  District. 

For  administrative  purposes  Ganjam  is  arranged  into  fire 
subdivisions,  of  which  three,  Chicacole,  Berhampurt  and  BaJfr 
guda,  are  in  charge  of  Indian  Civilians,  and  two,  Goomsur  and 
Chatrapur,  of  Deputy  Collectors  recruited  in  India, 

The  taluks  and  tammdiri  tahsi/s  included  m  each  at  these 
are  as  follow  hicacolc,  Chicacote,  Narasannapeta,  Tek- 
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kali,  Parlakimedi  and  the  Parlakimedi  Agency  ;  in  Berhampur, 
Berhampur,  Ichchapuram,  SompeU  and  the  Sompeta  Agency  ; 
in  lialliguda,  the  BaltigudA  Agency,  Udayagiri  Agency,  and 
KAmagiri  Agency ;  in  Gootnsur,  Goomsur,  Aska,  Surmda  and 
the  Surada  Agency  ;  and  in  Chatiapur,  Ganj&m  and  Perushot- 
tapur.  The  lialliguda  subdivision  consists  entirely  of  Agency 
country,  and  the  divisional  officer  is  known  as  the  Special 
Assistant  Agent.  Chicacole,  Berhampur,  and  Goomsur  are  the 
only  taluks  in  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  tracts  which  are  not 
uimtmJiri  Unci  A  faAsfidar  and  a  stationary  sub- magistrate 
arc  stationed  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  of  these,  and  at  Ber- 
hampur a  town  sub-magistrate  as  well.  The  tamimdari  iaAsi/s 
and  Agencies  are  in  charge  of  deputy-/<ubi4£irr.  Those  at  ParlS- 
ktmedt,  Sompeta,  and  Surada  look  aAer  both  the  ordinary  and 
Agency  tracts  known  by  these  names.  The  Deputy  •Collector 
at  (  hatrafHir  exercises  magisterial  jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of 
the  lierhampur  taJmk.  The  headquarters  of  the  Collector,  the 
Sti|>erintendent  of  police,  the  District  Forest  officer,  and  the 
Itatrtct  Registrar  are  at  Chatrapur,  while  the  District  Judge, 
the  Kiecucive  Engineer,  and  the  District  Medical  and  Sanitary 
ofh(  er  h\e  at  lierhampur.  Chatrapur  has  a  Civil  Surgeon  ; 
and  there  arc  two  Assistant  Superintendents  of  police  in  the 
District,  one  at  Parlakimedi  and  the  other  at  Kusscllkonda. 

The  Di%trtet  Judge  and  four  District  Munsifs  dispose  of  the  Civil  aid 
cimI  suits  in  the  plains;  but  cases  arising  in  the  Maliahs.  f^?,^,,^ 
where,  x\  already  explained,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  law  is  cHsm. 
n<»t  in  f<irce,  are  dealt  with  by  the  Collector  in  virtue  of  his 
citraoidinary  |«nrers  as  Agent  to  the  Governor,  by  the  three 
dm%ional  officers  in  their  capacity  as  Assistant  Agents,  and  by 
sit  defiuty  tsJkttliars  who  exercise  the  powers  of  a  District 
Mumif  in  the  Maliah  tracts  within  their  jurisdiction.  litiga- 
tion it  extremely  rare  in  these  backward  hill  tracts.  In  an 
average  >ear  k-*s  than  one  in  3,000  of  their  population  bring  any 
kind  «>f  >uit,  whereas  in  the  Presidency  as  a  whole  the  corre 
ft|»»n<!utg  figure  1%  one  m  1 1 5.  The  htll  people  often  settle  their 
little  differences  by  primitive  methods  of  their  own.  They  still 
rev •€ t  to  trial  by  ordeal:  the  parties  each  nominate  a  repre- 
vrnutnc,  who  endeavours  to  stay  tinder  water  as  long  as 
l*mit»lc,  and  the  verdict  goes  to  the  side  whose  champion  is 

*Kt<  *HHS*. 

I  lie  chief  court  of  criminal  justice  in  the  plains  is  that  of  the 
.NrtMons  Judge,  and,  in  the  Agency  tract,  that  of  the  Agent  to 
thr  <  *o«emor.  The  senior  of  the  three  Assistant  Agents  is  an 
Additional  Sessions  Judge  for  the  latter,  and  sessions  cases 
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may  be  transferred  to  him  by  the  Agent  for  disposal.  Serin 
crime  is  rare  in  these  tracts,  and  petty  offences  arc  usually  < 
with  by  the  heads  of  villages  without  resort  to  the  police  or  the 
courts  of  law.  The  Khonds  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  sod 
truthfulness,  but  the  Panos  are  notorious  thieves.  In  the 
District*  as  a  whole,  dacoities  and  robberies  are  rare,  bat 
housebreaking  and  cattle  theft  are  frequent  and  are  often  com- 
mitted by  professional  thieves.  The  number  of  murders  or 
,  cases  of  culpable  homicide  reported  averages  fifteen  a  year ; 
they  are  due  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  jealousy  or  other  personal 
motives* 

Little  is  known  of  the  revenue  history  of  the  District  in  the 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  periods.  The  hill  country  seem*, 
from  time  immemorial,  to  have  been  parcelled  out  among 
small  military  chieftains,  who  held  hereditary  posts  and  appro- 
priated the  entire  revenues,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
performing  military  service  for  their  suzerains  when  called 
upon.  The  plains  were  held  by  petty  non-military  chiefs* 
some  of  whom  represented  old  families,  while  others  were  little 
more  than  government  officers  entrusted  with  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  of  various  tracts.  Under  the  Hindu  governments 
the  people  seem  to  have  paid  an  assessment  of  half  of  the 
gross  produce  in  kind ;  but  after  the  Muhammadans  conquered 
the  country  the  zamlnddrs  employed  by  them  imposed  fixed 
rates  on  the  land  (to  which  extra  assessments  were  afterwards 
added),  by  which  the  ryots1  share  of  the  rice  crops,  the  chief 
cultivation  of  the  country,  was  nominally  reduced  to  one-third, 
but  actually  to  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce ;  in  the  case  of 
'  dry '  grains  the  shares  of  the  ryot  and  the  government  «n 
equal  This  division  of  the  produce  seems  to  have  continued 
till  the  introduction  in  181 7  of  the  ryotw'iri  settlement 

When  the  English  assumed  charge  of  the  District  in  1766, 
they  found  that  the  cultivation  was  divided  into  namtmd&ri  and 
have/i  (or  household)  land.  At  first  the  Company  rented  out 
both  these  classes  of  land.  On  the  receipt  of  the  orders  of  Go- 
vernment directing  the  introduction  of  a  permanent  settlement 
into  the  Presidency,  a  Special  Commissioner  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  matter,  and  by  1 804  the  whole  District  was  perm* 
nently  assessed.  The  zamlndaris  were  confirmed  to  their 
holders  in  perpetuity,  and  the  haveli  lands  were  parcelled  out 
into  small  estates  and  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 
c  of  the  saminddrs  and  other  proprietors  subsequently  fell 
into  arrears ;  and  between  1809  and  1850  the  estates  of  these 
one  after  the  other  eventually  reverted  to  Government,  and 
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now  form  the  Government  taluks  of  Chicacole,  Berhampur, 
anil  (foomsur. 

The  ryotwari  system  was  first  introduced  in  the  Chicacole 
taluk  in  1817.  The  fields,  including  both  arable  and  waste 
land,  were  measured,  classified,  and  assessed ;  but  there  were 
great  anomalies  in  the  assessment,  and  it  was  not  until  1878 
that  revenue  administration  reached  the  stage  at  which  it  now 
stands. 

A  regular  survey  of  all  the  (Jovcmment  taluks  was  begun  in 
1866  ami  a  systematic  settlement  in  1875.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1884,  and  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  three 
taluk  $  of  16  per  cent,  in*  area  over  that  shown  in  the  old 
revenue  accounts,  and  of  to  per  cent,  (or  R*.  60,000)  in 
revenue.  At  present  the  average  assessment  per  acre  on  •  dry " 
land  i«  R.  o  15-8  (maximum,  Rs.  4 ;  minimum,  4  annas),  and 
th.it  on  '  wet '  land  Rs.  3-1  a- 1 1  (maximum,  Rs.  5-8 ;  minimum, 
Rv  ,  4). 

The  revenue  from  land  and  the  total  revenue  in  recent  years 
are  gnen  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees : — 
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Hie  I^nviI  Hoards  Act  V  of  1884  was  not  in  force  in  the  Loot! 
Agenc>  tra«t  till  1906,  when  in  villages  in  the  country  below ba*fd** 
tht-  Par Ukirtiedi  Hills  were  brought  under  that  enactment. 
I  !>•  l««al  attain  of  the  filains,  outside  the  three  municipalities 
of  (Mil  %i<»ifc,  pAMtJiaiiiEm,  and  BkuMA^rin,  are  managed 
\>\  the  lh%tn<t  Uktrd  and  the  three  taluk  t>oard»  of  Chicacole, 
Iw-rliampur,  and  (t<M*n»ur,  the  areas  under  «hkh  correspond 
with  the  three  Administrative  subdivisions  of  the  iame  names, 
v\i  ludiii,;  the  Agent y  traits  in  them  and  including,  in  the 
uv  1  if  the  licfliani|Htr  taluk  btmrd,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
I  k  |Hit\  (  olio  tt«  at  C  'hatrafwr.  The  total  expenditure  of  these 
U«af.l%  in  lyoj  4  was  aliout  4  lakhs,  more  than  half  of  which 
»i«  «le\iitrd  t<»  r«*d*  and  Imikltngs.  The  c  hief  source  of  thetr 
iiv  «»mr  iv  a%  utual,  the  land  <c%a.  In  addition,  fifteen  Unions 
an-  managed  h%  UmImts  called  famtkayatt  established  under 
U.i    I.«*al  tkurds  Act. 

1  he  |*4ne  force  of  the  IHstnct  is  controlled  by  a  Supetin  folk*  a 
ten*  lent  and  the  two  Assistants  already  mentioned.     There  are****** 
tittrcn  |io1kc  uispeciors  and  wit)  three  polite  statmns.     Bodies 
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of  reserve  police  are  maintained  at  Chatrapur  and  at 
in  the  Agency  tract,  numbering  106  and  94  res; 
in  charge  of  an  inspector.  They  are  picked  men,  bet 
than  the  rest  of  the  force,  and  are  capable  of  deo 
disturbances  in  the  Agencies,  The  ordinary  force  also  incl 
888  head  constable*  and  constables,  and  809  rural  police 
addition  to  the  District  jail  at  Berhampur  there  is  a 
prison  at  Russellkonda,  under  the  charge  of  the 
officer,  which  was  established  to  save  convicts  belonging 
hill  tracts  from  the  fever  which  attacks  them  if  they  are 
down  to  the  coast ;  and  13  subsidiary  jails  which,  taken 
can  contain  271  prisoners. 
Education.  In  the  literacy  of  its  population,  the  plains  portion  of  the 
District  stood  seventeenth  among  the  twenty-two  Districts  «f 
the  Presidency  at  the  Census  of  1901,  only  4-4  per  cent,  (auks 
8*9  and  females  0-4)  being  able  to  read  and  write.  In  know- 
ledge of  English  the  Telugus  surpass  the  Oriyas,  but  the 
Oriyas  are  superior  in  vernacular  education.  The  Agency 
tract  is  educationally  the  most  backward  area  in  the  whole 
Presidency,  only  seven  persons  in  1,000  being  able  to  read  and 
write.  Only  56  females  in  the  whole  tract  were  returned  a* 
literate  at  the  Census  of  1901,  and  only  26  people,  including 
all  the  officials,  as  knowing  English,  Special  efforts  arc  being 
made  to  improve  this  state  of  things.  In  1903-4  there  were 
1 65  schools  in  the  Agency  tract,  all  but  one  of  which  were  of 
the  primary  grade.  Telugu  is  taught  in  one  of  these  (in  the 
Parlakimedi  Maliahs)  and  Oriya  in  all  the  others.  Almost  all 
the  teachers  are  Oriyas,  and  the  pupils  are  largely  K bonds, 
Savaras,  Panos,  and  Oriyas.  In  the  District  as  a  whole  die 
number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  1 880-1  was  13,067;  in 
1890-1,  37*784;  m  i9°°-*i  38>679  5  *nd  in  19034,  4Q.&«. 
On  March  31,  1904,  the  District  contained  1,469  public 
educational  institutions  of  all  kinds.  Of  these,  1,449  wctt 
primary  schools,  14  were  secondary,  and  4  training  schools. 
There  were  two  second-grade  colleges,  at  Parlakimedi  and 
Berhampur,  and  1 1 1  private  schools.  Of  the  public  :nohu 
tions  96  were  managed  by  the  Educational  department,  too 
by  Local  boards  or  municipalities,  951  were  aided,  and  31s 
unaided.  They  had  2,668  girl  students*  but  all  except  4  of 
these  were  in  primary  classes.  The  District  il  the  most  hack 
ward  in  the  Presidency  in  female  education,  only  17  per  cent. 
Of  the  girls  of  school  going  age  being  under  instruction 
Among  Musalmans,  who  form  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
population    than    anywhere    else     in    the    Presidency,    the 
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percentages  were  76*4  for  males  and  194  for  females. 
A  Unit  1,700  Panchama  pupils  were  under  instruction 
on  March  31,  1904.  Most  of  these  were  in  51  schools 
specially  maintained  for  them.  The  total  expenditure  on 
education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  1,89,000,  of  which  Rs.  52,700 
nas  derived  frtim  fees.  Of  the  total,  68  per  cent  was  allotted 
to  primary  schools. 

(ian)am  possesses  7  hospitals  and  16  dispensaries,  besides  Hospitals 
3  policr  hospitals  at  Chatrapur,  Aska,  and  Russcllkonda,  with  ^^IjL 
accommodation  for  tio  in-patients.  In  1903  the  number  of 
ca%e*  treated  was  229,186,  of  whom  1,266  were  inpatients, 
and  4,098  o|>erations  were  performed.  The  expenditure  was 
Rv  50,000,  four-fifths  of  which  was  met  from  Local  and 
iminuipal  funds.  The  Collector  and  the  Special  Assistant 
Agent  take  a  Hospital  Assistant  with  them  on  their  periodical 
tours  in  the  Agency  tract,  and  thus  bring  medical  aid  within 
rca«  h  <»f  the  hill  tribes. 

I  >unng  1003  4  the  number  of  tx*rsons  successfully  vaccinated  Vi 
was  3 j  )«r  ttooo,  compared  with  an  average  for  the  Province 
of  30.  ITierc  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  matter 
in  reeent  years.  Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  three 
munii  ijuhtie*.  The  number  of  persons  successfully  operated 
on  in  the  hill  tracts  where  there  is  a  special  establishment  for 
the  |>ur|Mw,  was  43  |<r  1.000  of  the  population. 

(For  further  information  regarding  (•anjam  seethe  Diitrtil 
Manual  by  I .  J.  Maltby  (1881  \,  S.  C  Macpherson's  Re  fort 
on  tht  Kk**mii  (Calcutta,  1842),  and  the  printed  reports  of 
Mr    ku%srlls  mission  and  of  the  Meriah  Agents  from  1836 

to   |S/,|    ] 

Balllgoda  Subdivision.- Subdivision  of  danjim  District, 
M 41  Iras  consisting  of  the  Agency  td/mJks  of  Balucvda, 
K  ssi  \< .isti.  and   l't»AYA<.iftt. 

Balliguda  Taluk.  North  western  Agency  *J/*i  of  Ganulm 
l»:v!n<!f  Madras  with  an  area  of  1,390  square  miles.  It  con 
»tsi>  ..1  a  <oniu%ed  mass  of  mooded  hills  intersected  by  deep 
ra\in<-s  *'*1  averages  about  3,000  feet  in  elevation.  The 
jx.jMjUtion,  «hi<  h  consists  mostly  of  K bonds,  was  104,714  in 
iv  1.  <oni|urrd  with  107,213  in  1891.  They  live  in  471 
ri.a^v  I  he  land  revenue  |*)ahie  by  the  frntrti  (headmen) 
mi  A  ?».r  chief  of  Katingia  is  Rs.  170.  The  headquarters  are 
*\  lu  vu'la,  *hw  h  ts  also  the  tem|wicary  station  of  the  Special 
AvN.%ut.t  Ag'-nt  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  police. 
'1  o  .  itrrawe  the  «omrwhat  lawless  K bonds  a  force  of  80  reserve 
\njin  t  i>  stationed  there  in  charge  of  an  in*f>cctof.     Est  client 
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grass  mats  are  made  near  it  and  are  largely  exported  to  the 
plains.  The  Balliguda  Khonds  are  of  a  wilder  and  more 
like  type  than  those  in  Udayagiri.  They  are,  however,  getting 
accustomed  to  civilized  rule,  have  given  up  Meriah  (hui 
sacrifices  since  1857,  and  have  not  taken  part  in  any 
disturbance  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Ramagiri.— Agency  taluk  in  the  west  of  Ganjam  District 
Madras,  with  an  area  of  1,191  square  miles.  The  population, 
consisting  mostly  of  Savaras,  was  74,393  in  1901,  compared 
with  64,143  in  1891.  They  live  in  542  villages.  No  land 
revenue  is  realized,  except  a  nazardna  of  Rs.  593  paid  by 
the  zamindan  of  Peddakimedi  and  Surangi  and  four  ftatrtt 
(headmen).  The  head-quarters  are  at  Rumagin  Udayagia 
which  is  connected  with  Berhampur  by  a  good  road.  Kama- 
giri  is  the  most  sparsely  populated  taluk  in  the  District 
and  the  worst  in  point  of  climate.  Timber  and  other  Ufl 
produce  are  exported,  but  the  supply  of  good  sdJ  trees  in 
accessible  positions  is  very  limited  Excellent  oranges  arc 
grown.  The  western  part  of  the  taluk  is  very  mountainous 
and  difficult  of  access. 

Udayagiri,— Northernmost  Agency  taluk  of  Ganjim  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  lying  between  190  50' and  200  23'  N.  and  84*  13 
and  840  39'  E.,  with  an  area  of  504  square  miles.  It 
tract,  largely  covered  with  hill  and  jungle  and  intersected  by 
rapid  torrents.  The  population,  consisting  mostly  of 
mm  76,858  in  1901,  compared  with  73,384  in  1891 
live  in  401  villages.  The  taluk  consists  of  the  GoQW 
Maliahs  and  the  Korada  and  Ronaba  estates,  the  head-quaitcn 
being  at  Goomsur -Udayagiri;  The  Ronaba  chief  pays 
to  Government  Knrada  pays  Rs.  15  yearly.  In  the 
Maliahs,  the  Government  derives  revenue  only  from 
Chokkapad  kkandam%  managed  as  a  ryatuniri  area,  which 
yielded  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  2,500  in  1903-4.  A 
feature  of  Udayagiri  is  that  a  large  extent  has  been 
neatly  reclaimed  from  jungle  and  is  cultivated  with  *dry' 
crops.  The  Khonds  who  inhabit  it  are  no  longer  able  to 
depend  on  hunting  or  jungle  produce  for  a  living,  and  aft 
much  more  liable  to  suffer  from  famine  than  those  in  BailigudL 
They  are,  however,  better  educated. 

Goomsur  Subdivision.— Sut  (  Ganjim  District. 

Iras,  consisting  of  the  taluk  of  Goomsur  and  the  zamindan 
tahsits  of  Su rao a  and  Aska. 

Goomsur  Taluk.— Northernmost  Government  taluk  in  the 
plains  of  Ganjam  District,  Madras,  lying  5'and  WtP 
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17'  N.  and  84°  8'  and  84°  59'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,141  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  100,357,  compared  with 
185,870  in  1891.  They  live  in  697  villages.  The  demand  for 
land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  3,18,000.  The 
headquarters  are  at  Russell*  on  da  (population,  3,493). 
More  than  half  of  the  taluk  consists  of  forest,  and  this  is  the 
mmt  important  timber  growing  area  in  the  District,  the  sal 
(Sk>rta  rob* $t a)  being  especially  fine.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
much  of  it  is  irrigated  by  the  Rcshikulya  project  and  several 
Urge  streams  but  a  considerable  area  is  still  unoccupied. 
Sugar-cane  is  grown  in  the  centre  and  south.  The  fai'Jks,  who 
hold  about  1 0,000  acres  of  land  on  favourable  tenure  on  con- 
dition of  performing  service  if  called  upon,  are  an  interesting 
remnant  of  the  old  feudal  system.  They  are  now  generally 
employed  a*  guards  at  public  offices. 

S  Ursula.  ZamimJdri  tahsil  in  the  interior  of  Ganjam  IHs- 
tn<  t,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  Bodogodo  samimdari  and  some 
Agency  tracts,  with  an  area  of  198  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1001  was  13,130,  compared  with  10,380  in  1891.  They 
live  in  198  villages.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses 
in  1903  4  was  Rs.  9,35a  The  headquarters  are  at  Surada, 
whit  h  is  situated  in  the  adjoining  Government  iahtk  of 
<H>om%ur.  The  country  is  most  picturesque,  being  diversified 
with  wild  hills  and  valleys  buried  in  thick  forest.  The  only 
pla<  n  <>t  commercial  importance  are  Bodogodo  and  Gazilbadi. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  every  Thursday  at  the  latter  ;  and  the 
prmlu'ts  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  such  as  saffron,  oilseeds 
red  gram,  kawul*  dye,  arrowroot,  and  uJkart,  are  brought  to  it 
fur  ci|iort  to  lierhampur. 

Aakm  TmhaR.—ZamimJari  taAsU  in  the  interior  of  Ganjam 
I>i*tn<t,  Madras,  lying  between  19°  15'  and  19*  45'  N.  and 
M4  iS'  *r*\  84'  45'  E.,  with  an  area  of  407  square  miles.  It 
ronM>u  ai  the  tamimJarts  of  Dharakota,  Scrugada,  and  <*hin- 
rukimedi,  and  the  proprietary  eatatcs  of  Aska,  Kurla,  and 
I»e\4l»humi.  The  popuUtion  in  1901  was  115,883,  compared 
with  lo.H.gio  in  1891.  They  li%e  in  368  villages.  The  demand 
for  Unci  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903  4  was  Rs.  1,15,000.  The 
Un<l  w  fertile  and  well  ungated  by  the  Rlshisaiya  project 
and  oth«  r  vHjnes.  Rice  is  widely  cultivated,  and  sugar-cane 
is  ruenmely  grown  and  made  into  sugar  in  a  factory  at  Asa*, 
the  head  quarters. 

Chatrmpur  Subdivision. — Subdivision  U  Ganjam  Dtstrut, 
Madra%,  conmttng  of  the  G  aw  jam  and  PcarsMoiTAria 
lamimidn  taAuls, 
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or  land 
deputy- 


G  an  jam  Tahsfl. — Zamlndari  tahsll  in  the  north-east  rf 
Ganjftm  District,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  Kallikota,  Biridi, 
Humma,  and  Paltlni  estates,  lying  between  19°  23'  and  \tf 
49'  N.  and  84*56'  and  85°  12'E,,  adjoining  the  Chtlka  Lake 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  an  area  of  308  square  miles*  Tbc 
tahsii  is  a  picturesque  tract,  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea,  and 
dotted  with  low  hills  which  cause  an  unusually  cool  climate. 
The  population  in  1901  was  95,882,  compared  with  88,7 
1 89 1.  They  live  in  324  villages.  The  demand  for 
revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  48,500,  The 
taks'tldilr  in  charge  resides  at  Chatrapur  outside  the 
The  four  estates  of  which  it  is  made  up  are  heavily  involved 
in  debt. 

Purusfaottapur.— -  Zamlndari  tahsll  in  the  north  of  Ganjlm 
District,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  Atagada  Estate,  and  lying 
between  190  30'  and  190  52'  N.  and  84°  43'  and  850  2'  E*  with 
an  area  of  294  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Kallikota  estate  and  on  the  west  by  the  Goomsur  tdfoL 
The  population  in  1901  was  102,396,  compared  with  96,529 
in  1 89 1.  They  live  in  270  villages.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  83,800.  The  deputy 
tahsildar  in  charge  resides  outside  the  estate  at  Purushottapur 
in  the  adjoining  taluk  of  Berhampur.  Owing  to  its  situation 
close  to  the  hills  in  the  north,  Atagada  is  perhaps  the 

ired  area  in  the  District  for  irrigation.  Three 
the  Bhaguva,  the  Jagati,  and  the  Donnai,  take  their 
these  hills  and  traverse  almost  the  whole  of  the  estate  ;  and 
as  the  land  slopes  gradually  it  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
utilization  of  thdr  water. 

Kallikota  and  Atagada. — Two  permanently  settled  estates 
in  Ganjam  District,  Mai  Ins,  lying  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Presidency  between  190  28' and  190  52'  N.  and  84 
and  85°i2'E>     While  the  former  is  impartible,  the  latter  is 
parti  hie,  and  was  acquired  in  1854  by  the  zamlmdar  of  Kalli 
kota  by  purchase  at  a  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue.     The  joint 
area  of  the  two  is  507  square  miles  and  their  population  (toot) 
169,693*    The  ptshkash  and  cesses  payable  by  them  in  itv 
amounted  to   Ks.   i,ir,ooo.     The  chief  village,   Kallikota,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  hills. 

The  Kallikota  family  was  founded  by  Ramabhuya,  who  was 
made  a  tamlndar  by  the  C^ijapati  king  of  Orissa,  I'urushottama. 
At  a  later  period  he  obtained  tta  title  of  Mardarajt  Deo  far 
his  services  in  keeping  the  Marathas  out  01  In 

1769  the  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state  and  was  occupied 
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by  British  troops,  and  from  1771  to  1775  *«  troops  were 
again  employed  in  maintaining  order. 

The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  irrigated,  and  yields  good  crops. 
The  prevailing  tenure  is  mustajin\  under  which  the  villages 
are  rented  out  to  middlemen  who  collect  the  assessment.  The 
rent  juyahlc  hy  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  is  generally  half  the 
gross  produce. 

The  present  RAji  succeeded  in  1887  as  a  minor,  and  the 
estates  were  managed  for  the  next  five  years  by  the  Court  of 
Wards.  I  Hiring  this  period  Rs.  03,000  was  spent  on  repairs  to 
irrigation  works,  Rs.  1,34,000  of  debt  was  cleared  off,  and  the 
pro|N-rty  was  handed  over  to  its  owner  in  1893  in  a  flourishing 
« on, In  ion,  with  an  income  which  had  been  increased  from 
Rs.  3, 4 1,000  to  Rs.  3,17,000,  and  with  a  cash  balance  of 
Rs.  j  11.000.  Within  the  next  ten  years  the  Rijd  had  dissi- 
pated this  tialancc,  incurred  further  debts,  and  mortgaged  the 
two  estates  to  his  creditors, 

Berhampor  Subdivision.-  Subdivision  of  Ganjflm  District, 
Madras, <  onsisttng  of  the  taluk  of  IlKRHAMrVK  and  the  tamn- 

dJri  Ulkslll  of  I<  Ml  H AH  RAM  and  SOMPKTA. 

Bcrhampur  TiJuk.  Easternmost  of  the  three  Government 
fa.'ukt  in  (anjAm  District,  Madras,  lying  l>ctwecn  180  56'  and 
Hi  \2  N.  ami  84°  15' and  85°  5'  R.,  with  an  area  of  685  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  344,368,  compared  with 
1  j  1.474  in  1891.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  ami  cesses 
in  100;  4  was  Rs.  5,90,000.  Its  'wet'  lands  irrigated  by  the 
Ri  siuki  i\  %  projert  and  some  streams  ami  tanks,  arc  more 
estrnsue  than  in  the  other  taluks.  It  contains  549  villages, 
and  the  three  towns  of  lit:  k  ham  ft' K  'population,  15,7*9),  the 
headquarters,  Uhchaihram  K975),  and  C.anjam  (4,39?)* 
A!«»rv  th«-  ««iast,  the  scenery  is  uninteresting,  but  the  low  hills 
t<*  thr  rast  of  lierhampur  render  the  inland  part  more  ptetu- 

rrvj'.ir. 

IchchApuram  Tab  all.  -  /ami * Jan  takul  in  the  interior 
of  (,.m^m  Dtstrxt,  Mailras,  King  hrtween  19'  3'  and  19'  22' 
V  antl  84  15'  ami  84  46'  K.,  with  an  area  of  300  square 
mil*  >  I  he  |w»|>ulation  in  1901  was  83,500,  romjiared  with 
74  S\**  in  iH«;t.  I  hey  lite  in  160  villages,  'flu?  demand  for 
land  revenue  and  «  esse*  in  r«>oi~4  ***  K*.  61,200.  The  head 
•  ;uartf-rs  are  at  I<  H<  11  \v\  mam,  which  lies  outside  the  takul 
in  the  adjoining  (tosemment  talmk  of  Herhampur.  (H  the 
prtru  jjal  estates  in  it  C'hlkati  is  ofien,  well  cultivated,  and 
irnK'4trtl  b\  the  Hahu<U  mer,  while  Surangi  and  Jarada  largel) 
«  mis. st  U  hill  and  jungle. 
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Sompeta  TahsH.— Zamtndari  tahsli  in  Ganjam  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  180  45'  and  19°  4'  N.  and  840  22'  rnd 
840  40'  Eij  south  of  the  Ichchapuram  tahnt  and  cast  of  Pari* 
kimedi,  with  an  area  of  283  square  miles.  It  is  separated  fros 
Parlakimedi  by  Mahendragiri,  and  is  bounded  on  the  cast 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  tract  of  country  along  the  eta* 
produces  coco-nuts  extensively,  which  are  exported  to  Cuttack 
and  other  places.  The  population  in  1901  was  102,690,  com- 
pared with  95,932  in  1 891.  It  contan  <wn.  Sourer* 
(population,  6,455),  tne  head-quarters,  and  547  villages.  The 
demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  47,10a 
Lacquer- work  on  wood  is  done  at  Mandasa,  the  chief  village  of 
the  zamtndari  of  the  same  name.  Baruva,  the  chief  vilkgt 
of  another  estate,  is  one  of  the  three  seaports  of  the  District 
The  other  important  estates  in  the  taksil  are  Jalantra,  which 
was  sold  to  satisfy  its  late  proprietors  debts  and  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Maharaja  of  Vizianac.ram,  and  Budarasingt, 
which  is  heavily  involved  in  debt.  The  Sompeta  Agenqr 
consists  of  the  Jarada,  Mandasa,  and  Budarasingi  Maliaha 
which  are  held  by  the  zaminddrs  of  the  estates  of  those  name* 
under  separate  sartadsy  and  of  the  Jalantra  Maliahs,  which  hate 
been  attached  owing  to  the  interference  of  their  former  pro* 

Iprietor  in  the  interna]  affairs  of  the  Maliahs,  and  are  now  under 
I  ;«»vernment  management. 
Chicacole  Subdivision.— -Subdivision  of  Ganjam  District, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  taluk  of  Chicacolk  and  the  zamin 
dan  tahsiis  of  Narasannaprta,  Parlaktmepi,  and  TtKZAU. 
Chicacole  Taluk.— Southernmost  of  the  three  Government 
td/ukt  in  Ganjam  District,  Madras,  lying  between  180  la'and 
180  40'  N.  and  830  51' and  84°  t8'  &,  with  an  area  of  373 

I   square  miles.    The  population  in  1901  was  223,373,  compared 
with  2\2, 6oSin  1891.     They  live  in  305  \  'id  two  town*. 

Chicacole  (population,  18,196),  the  head-quarters,  and  Nakv 
napeta  (7,886).    The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  oaks 
tn  i  (703-4  was  Rs,  4,16,500.    The  *  wet '  land  of  a  Urge  portion 
of  the  taluk  is  irrigated  by  river  chann  the  l~angulya 

and  the  Vamsadhara. 

Narasannapeta  TahsIL— Zaminddn  tahsil  in  Ganjam 
riot,  M .idras,  consisting  of  several  petty  proprietary  estates 
which  adjoin  the  Government  taluk  of  Chicacole,  with  an  area 
of  51  square  miles.  The  population  in  100 r  was  26,452,  com* 
pared  with  24,878  in  1891.  They  live  in  41  villages.  The 
headquarters,  Narasannapeta  town,  is  outside  its  limits. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1905-4  was 
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R*.  40,400.  The  Urlam  estate,  which  is  nearly  10  miles' in 
ana,  is  a  prosperous  tract,  being  fertile  and  irrigated  by  river 
i  tunnels  from  the  Vamsadham  Bell-metal  vessels  are  made 
at  Motug&m. 

Parl&kimedi  TahaH.— Westernmost  taminddri  taksll  in 
(ianjAm  District,  Madras,  lying  between  180  31'  and  19°  6'  N. 
and  ny  4q'  and  84°  25'  E.t  with  an  area  of  97a  square  miles. 
1  he  |M>pulaUon  in  1901  was  31 1,534,  compared  with  304,359  in 
1 8g  1 .  The  tahsli ronuins  one  town,  1'ARt  am*  ei>!  (population 
•7..U"),  tlie  headquarters,  and  1,015  villages.  The  demand 
for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1003-4  was  Rs.  1,16,000. 
i  he  tahul  con*i*ts  of  the  Parlakimkoi  Estate,  which  is  de* 
u  nU-d  *c|>aratcly,  and  the  Parlakimcdi  MUiahs.  The  latter 
arc  Mi.u  hed  to  the  estate  and  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Savaras. 
"I  hc\  have  an  area  of  358  square  miles,  and  contained  a  popu- 
lation <>f  55,120  in  1901,  compared  with  52,301  in  1891.  They 
consist  of  the  forts  (as  the  headquarter  villages  are  termed) 
and  mutttiks  (group*  of  villages)  of  the  ten  Bissoyis,  or  hill 
<  hicfv  ( H  their  348  villages,  122  are  situated  below  the  RhJts 
and  the  rc*t  abo\c.  In  1804  the  Rija  of  Parlakimedi  brought 
a  *uit  m  the  Agent's  court  to  obtain  possession  of  these  Maliahs 
ami  won  hi%  case.  On  appeal  it  was  held  by  the  High  Court 
tttat  he  had  no  right  to  any  fiortton  of  them.  A  further  appeal 
to  the  i*n%\  Council  was  dismissed,  and  the  Government  has 
ordered  the  introduction  of  a  notwari  settlement  in  the  12s 
\iiU£t-s  l»rlow  the  ghats.  The  Bissoyis  hold  the  muttaAs  as 
scm«c  tmatmJars,  on  condition  of  keeping  order  in  the  hill 
tra«  \s  ami  maintaining  an  establishment  of  %aridrt  and  fm%k$. 
1  he  latter  may  be  descriljed  as  the  rank  and  file,  and  the 
former  at  the  titular  commanders  of  a  semi  military  force  which 
the  lii%*»)i«  employed  in  olden  da>»  to  overawe  the  Savaras, 
ami  to  garrison  |x»ts  at  the  passes  as  a  check  upon  their  irrup- 
tnm%  into  the  low  country.  '!~he  Hiisoyts  pay  a  quit-rent  called 
4<j//*AWj,  and  this  was  included  in  the  assets  on  which  the 
f*ikka$k  of  the  Parlakimedi  tamrtmddn  was  filed-  They  collect 
mamttit  (<  uttomary  feet),  which  were  settled  and  rued  in  1K81, 
fr..»n  the  Natarav  1  he  Maliah%  contain  consfclcrahlc  fore%ts 
in  »hii  h  i»  tome  gcMjd  W  (SAerra  r+fimtto).  The  highest  point 
in  them  ih  lieiagiri,  4,555  feet  aliove  the  sea. 

ParlAkimedi  Eitltl.  -  largest  fiermanently  settled  im- 
I  art  1  hie  c%tatc  in  (fan  jam  I  harm,  Madras,  King  in  the  wc%t  of 
the  Ihttriet,  with  an  area  of  614  tquarc  mile*,  and  a  pnpula 
tion  (luoi)  of  256.414.  In  1903  the  f*$kk*ik  and  cesses 
amounted  to  Ks.   1,05,90a 
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The  Raja  claims  descent  from  the  Orissa  Gajapatxs.  The 
whole  Kimedi  country,  consisting  of  the  present  xamtadarb  of 
Parlakimedi,  Peddakimedi,  and  Chinnakimedt,  was  under  one 
ruler  until  1607  ;  but  in  that  year  the  Kimedi  RajS  aJlotxrJ 
Peddakimedi  and  Chinnakimedi  to  his  younger  son,  whose  de- 
scendants subsequently  divided  them  into  the  two  existing  m«f» 
daris  of  those  names.  The  British  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  Parlakimedi  family  in  1768,  when  Colonel  Peach  led 
a  detachment  against  Narayana  Deo,  the  tamlndar%  and  defeated 
him  at  Jalmur.  In  1799  the  Company  temporarily  assumed 
control  of  the  estate  for  breach  of  an  engagement.  Restored 
to  the  family,  this  difficult  country  was  the  scene  of  continued 
disturbances  for  many  years.  In  1816  it  was  ravaged  by  ftft- 
daris  ;  in  1819  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  Special  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Thackeray,  to  quell  a  rising  in  it ;  while  in  1833 
a  field  force  was  sent  under  General  Taylor,  and  peace  wa»  not 
finally  restored  till  1835.  No  further  disturbance  took  place  for 
twenty  years,  but  in  1856-7  the  employment  of  a  small  body  of 
troops  was  again  necessary  to  restore  order. 

The  estate  was  under  the  management  of  the  Court  of  Wardf 
from  1830  to  1890,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  two  successive 
Rajas.  When  the  estate  was  taken  under  management  there 
was  no  money  in  hand  and  the  peshkash  was  heavily  in  1 
During  the  management  considerable  improvement  wi 
in  its  condition,  a  survey  and  settlement  being  made,  good 
roads  constructed,  sources  of  irrigation  improved  at  a  cost  of 
29  lakhs,  and  cultivation  greatly  extended ;  the  income  rose 
from  Rs.  1,40,000  to  Rs*  3,86,000,  and  the  cash  balance  in 
1890  amounted  to  nearly  30  lakhs.  The  Raja  who  then  suc- 
ceeded has  recently  died,  and  the  estate  is  again  under  the 
management  of  the  Court. 

Parlakimedi  is  singularly  favoured  by  nature,  the  soil  being 
fertile  and  irrigation  available  from  the  Vamsadhlra  and 
Mahendratanaya  rivers,  a  channel  from  the  latter,  and  many 
large  tanks.  The  lands  are  lightly  assessed,  and  the  ryots 
are  much  better  off  than  in  the  other  zamtndaris  of  the 
1  >i  strict. 

There  are  120  miles  of  metalled  road  in  the  estate.  A  light 
railway  of  2  feet  6  inches  gauge,  25  miles  in  length,  was  con- 
structed by  the  late  Raja  at  a  cost  of  7  latin  from  \ 
pada,  a  station  on  the  East  Coast  Railway,  to  Parlakimwi, 
the  chief  town  of  the  mmlndari.  This  is  the  first  work  0/  the 
kind  undertaken  by  a  private  individual  in  Southern  India. 
Besides  its  capital,  the  chief  villages  in  the  estate  are  Mitkha- 
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iiN<.\Mf  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  P&tapatnam,  Battilt,  and 
Hiramandalam,  which  are  centres  of  trade. 

Tekkali  Tahafl.  - ZamimiJri  taksil  in  the  south-east  of 
(iunj.Wn  District,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  Tarla  tamlndari 
and  several  other  proprietary  estates,  and  lying  between  180  30' 
and  isc  53'  N.  and  84"  9'  and  840  31'  E..  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  with  an  area  of  175  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion  in  1901  was  124,626,  compared  with  M  5,553  in  1891. 
The  taksil  contains  one  town,  Thckam  (population,  7,557), 
the  head  quarter*,  and  350  villages.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  and  cesses  in  1903  4  was  Rs,  56,50a  It  is  the  driest 
area  in  the  District,  chiefly  defiending  upon  rainfall  and  rain- 
fed  tanks.  The  toil  is  generally  fertile,  but  owing  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  irrigation  the  crops  occasionally  fail. 

Aska  Village.— Head  quarters  of  the  taksil  of  the  same 
rum«-  in  (ianjam  District,  Madras,  situated  in  190  36'  N.  and 
H4  40'  I*.,  midway  on  the  road  from  Herhampur  to  Russell- 
konda,  immediately  at>ovc  the  confluence  of  the  Rushikulya 
and  Mahanadi  rivers.  Population  (1901),  4,031.  It  is  chiefly 
known  for  it%  sugar  factor)*  and  distillery,  which  belong  to  Mr. 
K  J.  V  Minchin,  and  in  1903  employed  an  average  of  393 
hand*  daily.  The  principal  feature  of  its  operations  is  the 
e\tr.iition  <4  sugar  direct  from  the  cane  by  the  diffusion  pro- 
« rsv  This  1%  worked  by  a  battery  imported  from  Austria,  ami 
it  is  stated  that  15  per  cent,  more  sugar  can  thus  t>c  extracted 
than  bv  powerful  cane  mills  driven  by  steam.  In  1903  the 
out  turn  of  sugar  was  valued  at  Rs.  1,71,000,  and  that  of  spirit 
a!  Kv  ;  0,000.  The  sugar  is  chiefly  disposed  of  in  the  Brrham* 
pur  rrurkrt,  and  the  spirit  is  supplied  to  the  cscise  tracts  of  the 
I  >:%:nci  under  a  monopoly  contract  with  the  ( Imcmmenl.  The 
%c^M»n  lor  sugar  manufacture  is  from  January  to  the  end  of 
Man  h.  liesides  country  sprit,  other  alcoholic  liquors  arc 
manufa<  turrd  in  the  works  and  also  aerated  waters.  Aska  is 
the  h«-ad  quarters  of  a  Instri*  t  Munsif  and  the  residence  of  the 
proprietor*  of  the  Aska,  Kurla,  and  Dcvabhumi  estates.  It 
I*****  **  %  a  town  hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Minchtn,  and  a  fine  native 
>taffram  (rest  house)  constructed  from  public  subscriptions. 
A  furk  1*  l*eing  Uid  <*it  to  commemorate  the  cofunatum  of 
Hi*  MaieMy  the  |*cM-nt  King  Km  per  or. 

B&niva.-  Sca|H>rt  and  station  on  the  East  Coast  Railway  in 
thr  S.iuprta  takitl  of  <»an>tm  District,  Madras,  situated  in 
iK  53  V  and  M4  36  R.  l*of *ulat ion  ( 1901  >,  4,161.  Cimv 
n*..t  <'il  and  1  oir  rojie  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  Ihe 
port,  which  u  open  onl)  to  c  misting  trade,  is  marked  by  two 
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obelisks  50  feet  high,  built  on  a  site  15  feet  above  the 
bearing  north-west  from  the  usual  anchorage.  Government  1 
planted  a  casuarina  grove  to  the  south-west  of  the  custom-hoar 
to  protect  the  building  from  drifting  sand,  and  this  also  seno 
as  a  landmark  to  mariners.  The  only  steamers  touching  A 
the  port  are  those  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co© 
pany,  which  call  weekly  on  their  voyages  between  Cocanidi 
and  Rangoon.  In  1903-4,  9,500  native  passengers  travelled 
to  Burma  and  7,650  returned  by  these  boats.  In  the  same 
year  the  exports  to  Burma,  chiefly  coir  rope  and  dried  fish,  wot 
valued  at  Rs.  13,000.     There  were  no  imports  from  Burma. 

Berhampur  Town  (Barampuram). — The  largest  place  in 
Ganjain  District,  Madras,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  sob 
division  and  taluk  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  19*  iff 
and  S40  48'  E,,  on  the  trunk  road  from  Madras  to 
and  on  the  East  Coast  Railway,  656  miles  from  Madras  j 
374  miles  from  Calcutta.  Population  (1901),  25,729.  of  whoa 
23j357  are  Hindus,  1,224  Musalmans,  and  641  Christum. 
Until  quite  recently  it  was  a  cantonment,  but  the  troops  hue 
been  removed.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  District  Judge, 
the  Executive  Engineer,  and  the  District  Medical  and  Sanitary 
officer. 

Berhampur  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1867.  The 
municipal  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  decade  ending 
1903  averaged  Rs.  52,000,  and  in  1903-4  amounted  to 
Rs.  30,000.  The  receipts  consist  chiefly  of  taxes  from  houses 
and  land  and  toils.  The  council  has  built  a  fine  market  laid 
out  on  the  standard  plan.  The  eastern  half  of  the  town,  \ 
is  known  as  Bhapur,  is  clean  and  healthy;  but  the 
half,  called  Fata  Berhampur,  the  original  village  from  which 
the  present  town  has  gTown,  is  overcrowded.  The  water- 
supply  of  Berhampur  from  the  canals  of  the  Rtrstftk 
project  was  estimated   to  cost  Rs.   4,02,300  for  a 

<  me  and  Rs.  2,97,700  for  a  partial  f>ut  the 

taking  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  want  of  funds.    A  cheaper 
scheme  is  now  under  consideration. 

The  town  has  an  aided  second  grade  college,  endowed  wwh 
a  lakh  of  rupees  by  the  Raja  of  K.illikota,  to  which  is  attached 
a  Victoria  Memorial  hostel  for  boarders.  In  1903-4  it  had  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  342  boys,  of  whom  28  were 
in  the  F.A.  classes.     It  is  managed  «*e 

president  of  the  I  fotrict  board  presides.  strict  jail! 

tructed  in  1863,  contains  accom mo*  i  -*6o  prisoner*. 

who  arc  employed  in  weaving,  coir  manufacture,  carpentry. 
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and  oil  pressing ;  in  an  average  year  about  4,600  yards  of 
cloth  of  various  kinds,  1,700  lb.  of  gingelly  oil,  and  too  coir 
mat*  are  manufactured.  The  Jubilee  hospital  at  Berhampur, 
constructed  from  public  subscriptions  in  commemoration  of  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Empress,  was 
ojx-ncd  in  1893.  The  chief  industry  in  the  town  is  the  weaving 
of  fine  silk  and  tasar  silk  cloths  of  different  colours.  Sugar  is 
also  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities. 

Calingapatam.— Port  in  the  Chicacolc  td/mJk  of  Ganjam 
I>i*tnct,  Madras  Presidency,  situated  in  180  20'  N.  and 
84°  8'  K.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vamsadhara  river,  17  miles 
from  Chicacolc.  Population  (1901),  5,019.  It  was  one  of 
the  early  seats  of  Muhammadan  government  in  the  Telugu 
country.  Signs  of  its  ancient  importance  are  still  visible  in 
the  ruim  of  many  mosques  and  other  buildings.  After  rain, 
small  gold  coins  of  great  age  are  found  on  the  site  of  the  old 
city.  Having  a  safe  anchorage,  it  is  a  regular  place  of  call  for 
steamers.  The  port  is  an  open  roadstead,  protected  on  the 
south  by  a  sandy  point  and  some  rocks  which  extend  seaward 
aUiut  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  These  rise  above  water  near 
the  Urtd.  but  are  submerged  farther  out.  On  this  sandy  point, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  port,  stands  a  lighthouse  73  feet  in 
height,  exhibiting  a  white  occulta  ting  light,  visible  14  miles  at 
sea  in  clear  weather.  It  is  protected  from  the  sandhills  which 
are  drifting  towanlt  it,  and  threaten  to  bury  it,  by  a  casuahna 
plantation.  The  exports  from  (  a  lings  pa  tarn,  consisting  chiefly 
of  t;rain  and  pulse,  myraholams,  and  turmeric,  were  valued  in 
100 1-4  at  6  lakhs.  The  imports,  mainly  haberdashery,  glass 
ware,  ami  gunnv  bags  from  Indian  ports,  were  valued  at  only 
k%  11.000.  The  ousting  trade  has  decreased  considerably 
sm«  e  the  construction  of  the  Hast  Coast  Railway,  Calinga- 
|atam  |«»\%essrs  one  of  the  four  salt  factories  of  the  District. 
'I  he  jun%  <o\et  an  area  of  517  acres,  and  yielded  a  revenue 
m  i<fG\4  ol  Ks.  3.17,000. 

Chatrapur  Village.  -Headquarters  of  the  Collector,  the 
Su|*-nntrndent  of  p>4icc,  and  the  Forest  officer  of  GanjAm 
l>t%tn«t,  Madras,  situated  in  19*  n' N.  and  85  E..  13  miles 
nor:hra%t  ol  licrhampur  on  the  trunk  road  and  on  the  Kast 
1  <u%t  Railway  It  1%  an  unimportant  place  with  a  populatitin 
(H/cii  of  only  4,110.  Ganja*  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
l»%trut  until  1X15,  but  in  that  year,  owing  to  a  deadly  outbreak 
<>t  trwr,  the  Collector's  office  was  moved  to  Berhampur.  It 
frn.um*il  there  till  1835,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Chatrapur, 
«hu  h  it  prettily  situated  near  the  sea,  and  has  a  healthy  climate. 
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The  school  was  endowed  by  a  late  Collector,  Mr.  A,  P.  Onsbv, 
with  some  house  property,  including  the  house  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Collector,  This  building  was  afterwards  purchased  bf 
Government  and  a  large  modern  residence  has  been  built  oo 
the  site. 

Chicacole  Town  {Srikdkulam),  —Head-quarters  of  the  $tib> 
division  and  taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Ganjam  I  >i  strict,  Madras* 
situated  in  i8°  17'  N.  and  83°  55'  E.t  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Langulya  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  trunk  road  5*; 
miles  from  Madras  and  422  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  9  mile* 
from  the  station  of  Chicacole  Road  on  the  East  Coast  Railway* 
Population  (1901X  18,196. 

When  the  Musalmans  ruled  this  part  of  the  country  it  w 
the  capital  of  the  Chicacole  Sarkdr,  one  of  the  fire  No-RTHSftJi 
CiRCARS.  A  notable  memorial  of  their  dominion  is  the  hand- 
some mosque  built  in  164 1  from  the  materials  of  a  demolished 
Hindu  temple  by  Sher  Muhammad  Khan,  the  first  Faujdlr,  or 
military  governor,  under  the  Kutb  Shahi  dynasty  of  Golcooda 
When  the  English  occupied  the  country  it  was  for  many  yma 
an  important  military  station,  and  was  also  for  a  time  the  dvfl 
head-quarters  of  the  District  and,  until  1865,  the  residence  of 
the  District  Judge.  In  1791  the  town  was  nearly  depopulated 
by  famine,  and  it  again  suffered  severely  from  scarcity  in  1866 
and  in  1877.  In  1876  a  furious  cyclone  swept  over  this  pin 
of  the  District  and  the  Langulya  came  down  in  heavy  flood 
J  r<  is  and  other  debris  choked  the  arches  of  the  6ne  masonry 
bridge  on  which  the  trunk  road  crosses  it  at  the  town,  and  it 
the  same  time  a  great  storm  wave  rushed  up  the  river  from  the 
sea.  The  six  centre  arches  of  the  bridge  collapsed  in  conse- 
quence.    They  were  afterwards  rebuilt 

Chicacole  is  a  very  straggling  town,  with  several  outlying 
villages.  It  enjoys  a  good  climate,  Now  that  the  railway 
passes  so  far  away  it  is  declining  in  importance.  It  wi 
tuted  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts 
expenditure  varied  but  little  during  the  ten  years  ending  19c 

Aging  Rs.  27,000.  In  1903-4  they  amounted  to  Rs.  31,000, 
the  chief  source  of  income  being  the  taxes  on  houses  and  lands, 
school-fees,  and  tolls.  The  council  maintains  a  high  school, 
which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  255  boy*  in  1003-4 
and  sends  up  candidates  for  matriculation.  The  place  possesses 
a  town  hall  constructed  from  public  subscriptions, and  a  public 
the  gift  of  Rao  Bahadur  T.  V.  Siva  Rao  Pantulu  Gink 
is  known  for  the  fine  muslins  and  durable  checks 
woven  in  il     Its  muslins  were  at  one  time  as  famous  as  those 
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of  I  >acca  or  Ami  ;  but  the  industry  has  suffered  from  the  com* 
petition  of  machine-made  fabrics,  and  the  finer  kinds  are  now 
only  made  to  order. 

GaqjJUn  Town. — Formerly  head-quarters  of  the  District  in 
Madras  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  situated  in  19°  23'  N.  and 
85  5'  K.,  in  the  Berhampur  taluk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rushi- 
kulya  river,  on  the  trunk  road  and  on  the  East  Coast  Railway. 
Population  (toot),  4,397.  The  town  itself  and  the  remains  of 
the  old  tort,  built  in  1 768  as  a  defence  against  the  Marathls  at 
Cutu*  k,  stand  on  rising  ground,  but  to  the  north  the  country 
is  low  and  feverish.  Ganjim  was  formerly  a  seat  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  its  factory  and  fort  were  presided  over  by  a 
t  hut  and  <  ounril  and  protected  by  a  garrison.  Hut  since  the 
removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the  District  to  Bkkhampuk  in 
1 8 1 5  tt  ha*  declined  in  importance,  and  the  handsome  buildings 
rnhuh  it  once  contained  have  either  fallen  into  ruins  or  beat 
pulled  down.  The  removal  was  occasioned  by  an  epidemic  of 
fever  whit  h  carried  or!  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, 
both  Kun»|»ean  and  native.  Ganjam  was  once  a  port,  but  this 
wa%  tl«*ed  in  1887  owing  to  the  decay  in  it*  trade.  It  was 
reopened  in  1803  for  landing  the  material  required  for  the  rail 
wa\ .  »!u<h  ma*  then  being  built,  but  was  cloned  again  in  1807. 
'1  here  in  no  possibility  of  its  ever  being  used  for  private  trading, 
owm£  to  the  heavy  surf  outride  and  the  constant  shifting  of  the 
sandtunk*  round  about.  The  chief  land  trade  consists  in  the 
ci|*ort  of  rue  to  Omva. 

GopaJpur.  Chief  port  of  Ganjam  District,  Madras,  situated 
in  1  (4  ih  S  and  840  53'  K.,  9  miles  south  cast  of  Berhampur. 
imputation  (icjoi1,  1,150.  It  is  a  port  of  call  fur  the  coasting 
»te.irucrv  of  the  British  Indui  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and 
for  nunv  other  vessels.  The  principal  csports  are  grain  and 
pulv,  hide*  and  skins,  sal  timber,  hemp,  coir  manufactures, 
ouh-uK.  rmr^bolamt,  and  dried  fish  ;  while  the  chief  imports 
are  sugar,  pie«  e  goods  apparel,  jute  manufactures,  liquors, 
nut.  he%,  krrusrne  od,  cotton  twist,  and  metals.  In  1903-4 
t:»e  nport%  nere  valued  at  Rt.  14,31,000  and  the  imports  at 
K*  J.57.0CO  .  ami  7,400  passrngcrs  |iroeeeded  to  and  8,300 
returned  lr«»m  Burma.  The  pott  light  (fried  white)  is  exhibited 
ir.»m  a  pUtform  on  the  flagstaff  at  a  height  of  54  feet  above 
l.yh  water,  and  i»  vuiblc  for  10  miles  m  clear  weather.  There 
is  a. v..  a  %niall  red  light  on  the  estreme  end  of  the  |>*et  head, 
;(  feet  jk\»>\x  high  water,  and  visible  about  3  miles.  The  port 
%s  an  «,prn  roadstead  with  no  shelter  whatever,  but  landing  and 
shipping  operations  arc  possible  throughout  the  year,  except 
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occasionally  when  the  surf  is  very  high.  An  iron  screw-pile 
pier,  860  feet  in  length,  is  useless  to  the  shipping,  as  it  doe* 
not  extend  outside  the  line  of  surf.  It  is  undergoing  rapid 
deterioration ;  but  the  Government  has  decided  not  to  incur 
any  further  expenditure  upon  it,  as  the  trade  of  the  pott  his 
greatly  diminished  since  the  construction  of  the  railway.  Tbe 
best  anchorage  (sand  and  mud)  is  found  in  6  to  7  fathom 
about  1  ^  miles  from  the  shore.  The  sandhills  in  the 
have  been  planted  with  casuaiina  trees  to  stop 
encroachment. 

Ichchapuram  Town  ('city  of  desire'). — Town  tst  tbe 
Berhampur  taluk  of  Ganjam  District,  Madras,  situated  tn 
19°  7'  N.  and  840  42'  E.f  on  the  trunk  road  and  on  the  Ease 
Coast  Railway,  15  miles  south-west  of  Berhampur.  Population 
(1901),  9,975.  It  was  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Ichchapuram  district  of  Chicacole  Sorkdr,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Muhamniadan  Naib,  Some  small  mosques  in  ruins  alone 
remain.  To  one  of  these  followers  of  the  Prophet  come  from 
distant  places  for  prayer*  The  place  is  now  the  head -quartos 
of  a  deputy-/<zAr//</;r. 

Jaugada.— Ruined  fort  in  Ganjam  District,  Madras, 
in  1 90  33  N.  and  84°  50'  E.,  about  t8  miles  west  of 
town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rushikulya  in  the 
taluk,  among  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  large  city  un- 
rounded by  a  wall.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  a  huge 
granite  mass  on  which  are  inscribed  thirteen  edicts  of  the 
Buddhist  emperor  Asoka  (about  250  ex.).  They  are  of  special 
interest  as  being  the  only  examples  of  these  edicts  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Old  pottery  and  tiles  abound  within 
the  fort  wall ;  numbers  of  copper  coins  have  been  found, 
some  of  which  arc  assigned  to  the  first  century  x.tk  ;  and 
an  old  temple  has  been  discovered  buried  under  debro 
and  earth, 

Mahendragiri, — Peak  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  tn  Ganjam 

District,  Madras,  «n  18°  58'  N.  and  840  14'  EM  4,913 

above  sea-level,  being  the  second  highest  point  in  die 

Dnfcrict     This  was  once  proposed  as  a  site  for  a 


for  Calcutta,  but  its  steepness  and  the  want  of  sufficient  water 
rendered  it  unsuitable.  A  bungalow  near  the  summit  com- 
mand* a  magnificent  view,  as  the  hill  is  only  16  miles  from 
the  sea  and  stands  among  the  highest  part  of  this  section  of 
the  1  Two  streams  called  the  MahcndraUrays 

(*  children  of  Mahendra ')  rise  in  the  peak.  One  flows  south- 
ward  into  the  PadDrimedi  tamlnddri  and  joins  the  Vamsa- 
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dhAra,  while  the  other  flows  through  the  BudArasingi  and 
MandasA  estates  and  enters  the  sea  near  BAruva.  On  the  top 
of  Mahendragiri  are  four  temples,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
stom%  one  of  which  has  been  badly  shattered  by  lightning. 
They  contain  inscriptions  in  Tamil  and  Sanskrit,  which  show 
that  the  Chola  king  Kajendra  set  up  a  pillar  of  victory  in  this 
wild  sjK>t  to  commemorate  his  defeat  of  his  brother-in-law 
Vimaladitya(A.i».  1015-22).  Below  the  Sanskrit  version  is  cut 
a  tiger,  the  crest  of  the  Cholas,  and  in  front  of  it  two  fishes, 
the  emblem  of  their  vassal  the  1'andva  king. 

MAllaht  (•highlands').— Elevated  tracts  in  the  western  half 
of  (*(anjAm  District,  Madras,  com | arising  the  country  above 
and  just  adjoining  the  Kamkkn  Ghats,  and  lying  between 
18  a>S'  ami  ior  20  N.  and  830  30'  and  840  36'  E.,  with  an  area 
of  3.551  square  miles.  They  are  also  called  the  Agencies, 
treatise  they  are  administered  by  the  Collector  under  special 
|M»wrrs  vested  in  him  in  his  *  apacity  as  Agent  to  the  (fovernor. 
They  are  |*-oplcd  by  primitive  forest  trilics,  *l*he  ordinary 
courts  base  no  jurisdiction  in  them,  the  Agent  and  his  Assistants 
administering  tioth  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  much  of  the 
cmltrury  law  of  the  land  is  not  in  force. 

I  hi  tract  ( onsists  of  a  series  of  wild,  undulating  plateaux, 
divided  by  lower  valleys.  In  the  north,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  L\la>agiri  taluk  may  tic  said  to  ha\c  an  average  elevation 
of  2,300  feet.  Passing  west  to  HalligudA  and  Pokinbondo,  the 
general  level  sinks  to  1,700  and  1,500  feet,  and  farther  south  of 
Ilalliguda  to  1,000  feet  at  Kotgar.  On  the  west  of  this  last  line 
in  .1  higher  plateau  round  lielghar,  with  an  average  elevation 
of  2,500  (Vet,  and  tn  the  southern  centre  of  the  HalligudA  taluk 
is  another  of  ttetween  2,500  and  3,000  feet  South  of  this  the 
general  altitude  is  about  1,700  feet,  again  sinking  in  the  neigh 
t»»urh<«»i  of  Nolaghat  in  Kamagiri  tdfmk  to  1,000  feet  .  white 
still  tan  her  south  the  elevation  once  more  nses,  and  the  hills 
run  up  into  the  three  highest  peaks  in  the  Ihstrict,  all  of  which 
arc  u'mjvc  4,500  feet. 

1  J>«  scenery  throughout  is  usually  tieautiful,  and  in  places 
rema.»:s  of  the  old  heavy  forest  are  still  standing;  but  the 
f«jn!:niul  clearing  of  the  hillsides  for  the  purposes  of  the 
>? ..ttmg  <ult;\ation  pcactised  h>  the  tribes  jiccvents  the  trees 
from  attaining  an>  site.  This  shifting  cultivation  is  efTccted  t»y 
l<  ;i:ng  and  burning  a  piece  of  forest,  cultivating  the  ground  in 
a  1  arrle%%  manner  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  moving  to  a 
fresh  patch  The  t*est  growth  now,  which  ts  on  the  slope* 
leading  up  into  the  hill  country,  consists  chief!)  of  i**/  (SAerr* 
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roh/sfa).  The  chief  passes  into  the  Maliahs  Are  the 
ghat  from  Russellkonda,  the  Pippalaponka  gkdt  frora 
badi,  the  Katingia  ghat  from  Surada,  the  Tapflpitti 
spring  ^iY*  (so  called  from  a  hot  sulphur  spring  it  contains) 
from  Digupudi,  the  Puipani  ghat  from  Surangi,  and  the  Mum 
singhi  ghat  from  Parlakimedi. 

The  Agency  tracts  are  for  the  most  part  held  on  a 
of  feudal   tenure,   the  proprietors  being  in  theory 
render   certain   services  when  called  upon.      They  comprise 
fourteen  different  Maliahs  known  by  separate  names,  of  which 
four,  the  Goomsur,   Surada,   Chinnaktmedi,   ami    l\ir 
Maliahs,  are  Ck>vernment  land. 

In  1901  the  population  numbered  321,114,  living  in  1 
villages.  Of  the  total,  1 39,000  were  Khonds,  83,000  Stf 
44,000  Panos,  and  46,000 

good-looking,  have  well-marked  gipsy  proclivities. 
occupations  are  trade,  weaving,  and  theft.  They  live  00 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Khonds  as  brokers 
and  pedlars,  sycophants  and  cheats.  Where  there  are  00 
Oriyas  the  Panos  possess  much  influence,  and  are  always 
consulted  by  the  Khonds  in  important  questions,  sucil  i* 
boundary  disputes.  The  Khonds  live  chiefly  in  tne  nortli 
and  the  Savaras  in  the  south.  Both  are  primitive  peopk 
and  their  religious  beliefs  are  Animistic,  though  those  who 
have  settled  below  the  Ghats  have  to  some  extent  adopted 
the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  rites.  Their  languages,  which 
are  called  after  them  Khond  and  Savara,  are  unwritten. 

The  various  dialects  of  the  Khonds  differ  greatly  in  differou 
localities,  and  the  ways  and  character  of  the  tribe  vary  almost 
as  much  as  their  dialects.    Those  inhabiting  the  lCtittl  country 
are  the  most  warlike  and  troublesome.     Generally 
the   Khonds    are   *a   bold    and   fitfully    laborious   roi 
peasantry,  of  simple  but  not  undignified  mannem  ; 
in  their  conduct;    sincere   in    their   superstitions;    proud 
their  position  as  landholders,  and  tena  their  right*/ 

Khond  women  wear  nothing  above  the  wmtH  cck laces. 

The  men  have  one  dirty  cloth,  the  ends  of  which  bang  down 
behind  like  a  tail.     Their  head-dn  tracteristic     They 

wear  their  hair  very  long,  and  rd  and  rolled 

up  until  it  resembles  a  short  horn.  Round  this  it  u  the  deUgh* 
of  the  Khond  to  wrap  a  piece  of  coloured  doth  or  tome 
and  he  also  keeps  his  comb,  pipe,  &e.f  inside  it 
The  men  go  about  armed  with  a  ta*gt\  a  soft  of  battle^uc 
and  use  bows  and  arrows  when  after  game*    They  arc 
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fond  of  sago|tidm  liquor;  and  in  March,  when  the  makxd 
flower  falls,  they  distil  strong  drink  from  it,  and  many  of 
the  male  ;>opulation  remain  hopelessly  intoxicated  for  days 
t Mother.  In  places  the  Sondi%  a  caste  of  traders  and  toddy- 
sellers,  have  obtained  much  of  the  K hoods'  land  by  pandering 
to  their  ta>tc  for  liquor. 

The  Savaras  arc  of  poorer  physique,  and  more  docile  and 
timid  Uun  the  Khonds.  They  use  bows  and  arrows  like  the 
Khonds  and  dress  their  hair  in  the  same  sort  of  horn  on 
the  top  of  their  heads.  They  are  not,  however,  nearly  so 
addi<  ted  to  strung  drink.  They  are  skilful  cultivators,  and 
■n  some  places  grow  rice  by  terracing  the  hill  sides  with  much 
l.iUmr  and  ingenuity. 

The  dominant  race  above  the  GhAts  are  the  Oriyaa.  The 
•nil  ullages  are  arranged  into  groups  called  muttahs,  over 
•■a«  h  of  whi<h  is  a  hereditary  headman,  known  as  the  /o/r* 
or  Bissoyi,  who  has  a  number  of  faiks  or  guards  under  him. 
With  one  exception  all  these  fatros  are  Oriyis.  ( Government 
holds  them  rcsjionsihlc  for  the  got  id  order  of  their  muttaks% 
.mil  the  Khonds  almost  everywhere  obey  them  willingly. 

c;*.\  eminent   derives  very  little  revenue  from  the  Maliahs, 

•  v  « pt  I rmn  the  <  hokkapdd  kkamdam  in  the  (looimur  Maliahs 
which  is  managed  as  a  fjohv&ri  area.  All  the  zamimdars 
.md  chiefs  »ho  hold  MAltahs  under  *j>ccial  %anai%  (grants) 
|u\  nauiramu  (fees>  to  (»ovcrnment,  and  receive  filed 
a  mounts  from  the  f%itrvt  of  the  several  muttaks,  who  in  their 
t;.rn  get  (\\ct\  mamult  Customary  |iayments)  from  the  several 
\.!Uve>  m  their  mutlakt. 

The  Maluh*  had  an  evil  rrjMitc  in  days  gone  by  for  frequent 
M«  rah,  or  human,  sacrifices  to  the  Karth  (kiddcss  to  secure 
foi-1  i  rops  The  Khonds  were  the  great  offenders  in  this 
matter.  The  Mcuah  victim  was  formally  |>urchased  and 
d«st-ned  for  sat  rifi<  e,  and  on  the  day  appointed  was  stupefied 

*  \\\  ntiisx ants  and  then, after  certain  ceremonies,  was  {Hihlicly 
<!  !u-  to  death,  his  U*ly  being  « ut  up  into  small  pieces  which 
the  !»-..|»!r  buried  in  their  fields  before  sundown.  Thr  method 
<•(  a-  ri?:«  e  \aned  At  Italligudi  the  victim  was  tied  to  a 
hor  .i.ntal  Kir.  roughly  shaj»ed  to  resemble  an  elephant's  head, 

•?:•  h  turned  on  a  vertical  poM.  The  liar  was  whirled  round 
."  •!  *  jnd,  and  a>  it  re\ol\ed  the  |«ople  hacked  to  shreds  the 
••  1  !:ung  ui  tim  One  of  the*c  diabolical  contrivances  is 
r     *    »n  the   Madras   Museum. 

v;e<  V  o*h«  i  r>  were  apfkitnted  to  suppress  this  custom  (and 
fnu'.c  mfantic.de,  which  was  also  common),  but  it  persisted 
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as  late  as   1857,  and  even  in  1880  an  icrifioe  in 

Vizagapatam  District  was  very  nearly  successful.  Some  hur^ 
dreds  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  had  been  bough 
sacrifice  were  rescued  by  the  special  officers,  and  three  or  four 
of  them  are  still  alive  and  in  receipt  of  a  monthly  dole  6001 
Government.  The  Khonds  now  substitute  a  buffalo  fnr  (fc 
human  victim. 

Mukhalingam. —  Village  in  the  Parlakimedi  taksil  of 
Ganjam  District,  Madras,  situated  in  18°  35'  N«  and  tft 
59'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vamsadhara,  18  miles  fron 
Parlakimedi.  It  is  famous  for  its  Siva  temple, 
held  in  great  veneration,  and  is  maintained  by  the  Rijl 
of  Parlakimedi.  A  religious  festival  and  fair  is  held  ai 
on  the  Sivarairi,  when  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  it. 
and  two  other  temples  in  the  same  village  are 
examples  of  the  Orissan  or  Indo- Aryan  style  of 
which  differs  widely  from  the  Dra vidian  style  of  the  southern 
Districts,  and  the  sculpture  on  them  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegance  and  precision.  One  of  them  was  built  in  the  br 
ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  inscriptions  show  that 
Mukhalingam  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Buddhists*  and 
that  it,  and  not  Calingapatam  or  Chicacole,  as  was 
supposed,  was  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  old  Gang* 
of  Kalinga. 

Narasannapeta    Town.  —  Head  quarters    of   a    depot) 
tahslldar  in  the  Chicacole  taluk  of  Ganjam   District,  Madras, 
situated  in  180  26'  N.  and  840  2'  E.,  on  the  trunk  road  14 
miles  north  of  Chicacole.     Population  (1901),  7,886,  chief!) 
weavers  and  traders. 

Parlakimedi  Town,— Chief  place  in  the  tamindari  and 
tahsil of  the  same  name  in  Ganjam  District,  Madras, 
in  1 8°  47'  N.  and  840  5'  E.,  25  miles  from  the  Naupada 
on  the  East  Coast  Railway  by  the  2  ft.  6  in*  railway  which 
the  late  Raja  constructed  to  meet  the  main  line  there  Tbc 
town  stands  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery,  licing  situated 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  with  beautiful  tanks  adjoining  iL 
Its  population  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  in  1901  amounted 
10  I7i336*  The  chief  buildings  are  the  palace,  constructed 
for  the  Raja  from  designs  by  a  former  Government  architect 
cost  of  6  lakhs,  and  a  second-grade  college,  main 
tamed  entirely  by  the  Raja,  which  has  a  hostel  attached  to 
it.  In  1903-4  the  college  had  an  average  attendance  of  aSS 
5tud<  horn  40  were  reading  in  the  IV  classes     Tnf 

Raja  the  school  and  a 
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travellers.  Parlakimcdi  was  constituted  a  municipality  in 
1886.  The  municipal  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the 
ten  year*  ending  with  1901-3  averaged  Rs.  15,000  and  Rs. 
14,000  respectively.  In  1903-4  they  were  Rs.  17,00a  Most 
(if  the  income  i§  derived  from  taxes  on  bouses  and  lands,  and 
t« »lk  Fine  mats,  fancy  baskets,  flower-stands,  cheroot-cases,  &c, 
arc  made  here  from  a  species  of  reed.  The  chief  trade  is  in  rice. 

Rjunbha.— Village  in  the  Ganjim  (mJkfi/  of  Ganjtm  District, 
Madras  situated  in  190  31'  N.  and  85°  7'  E.,  on  the  trunk  road 
ami  on  the  hanks  of  the  Chilka  Lake.  Population  (1901), 
4,028.  While  (Unjim  was  still  the  head-quarters  of  the 
I  hit  rid  and  contained  a  garrison,  Rambha  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Kuropeans  who  lived  there;  and  a  large  two- 
»t«»rcyed  house,  built  by  a  former  Collector  in  179a  and  now 
Morning  to  the  Kijl  of  Kallikota,  stands  in  a  beautiful 
situation  overlooking  the  Chilka  lake.  The  chief  trade 
consists  in  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  rice  from 
( >nssa  \vy  boats  across  the  lake  and  the  exportation  of  prawn* 
t<»  Rangoon. 

Russellkonda  ('Russell's  hill').-  Town  in  the  Goorasur 
toluk  of  cianjAm  District,  Madras,  situated  in  19°  37'  N.  and 
•H4  37'  I**-*  aliout  50  miles  north-west  of  Berhampur  on  the 
Ix>harakandi  river.  It  is  called  after  Mr.  George  Russell,  who 
was  a|i|Kiintrd  S|>ccial  Commissioner  in  1835  to  put  down  the 
disturbance*  in  the  country  round  about  Population  (iooi)t 
.t.49i  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  subdivision  and  aJ/ni 
of  (Hjomtur,  and  of  the  Special  Assistant  Agent,  Balliguda 
»ut«li vision.  It  contains  a  training-school  chiefly  intended 
fif  tew  her*  for  the  schools  in  the  Agency  tract,  a  tannery 
which  in  1903  employed  an  average  of  45  persons  daily  and 
turned  out  50  tons  of  leather  valued  at  about  Rs.  49,000,  and 
a  pil  in  « barge  of  the  Special  Assistant  Agent.  This  last  was 
built  for  convicts  belonging  to  the  hill  country,  to  save  them 
from  the  sorte  fever  they  become  liable  to  if  sent  down  to  the 
« ua%t.  It  contains  accommodation  for  138  prisoners,  who  are 
employed  in  %tone  quarrying,  oil  pressing,  weaving,  rice-pound 
ing,  and  nuking  elrfihant  hames*.  Ruatettkonda  was  at  one 
time  a  military  cantonment,  but  the  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
I  Hi  ember,   1863. 

SompeU  Town.—  Head  quarters  of  the  Som|Kta  umimdjn 
tahttl  m  (ianjam  Ihstnct9  Madras,  and  of  a  District  Munuf, 
s!iLitt«!  m  i«'  56'  N.  and  84*  36'  E.,  near  the  trunk  road 
lit. in  Madras  to  Calcutta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
fusil  i  miW-%  in  length.     Population  (1901),  6,455. 
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Srikurmam  ('holy  tortoise'). — Famous  place  - 
in  the  Chicacole  taluk  of  Ganjani  District,  Madras, 
in  1 8°  1 6'  N.  and  840  1'  E.,  9  miles  south-east  of  Chkaoofc 
Population  (1901),  6,510.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to  the 
tortoise  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  It  was  formerly  a  Saiva  shrine, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  Vaishnava  place  of 
worship  by  the  celebrated  Hindu  reformer  Ramanujachirya 
The  gateways  and  pillars  of  the  granite  verandas  round  the 
temple  are  of  great  architectural  beauty  ;  and  it  contains  1 
old  inscriptions  in  Telugu  and  lJevanagari  charact- 
cover  a  period  of  8qo  years  from  the  eleventh  century  and 
afford  unique  material  regarding  the  history  of  various  early 
dynasties,  such  as  the  Gangas,  Matsyas,  Silas,  and  Chalukyi* 
The  most  important  festival  at  Srikurmam  is  the  DoJotsatin, 
held  annually  in  March,  at  which  about  20,000  pilgrims  ut 
present. 

Tekkali  Town.— Town  in  the  Tekkali  zamindari  faktu 
of  Ganjani  District,  Madras,  situated  in  180  36'  X.  and  84* 
14  £.,  on  the  Parlakimedi  light  railway  and  5  miles  off  the 
trunk  road.  It  is  also  called  Raghunathapuram  in  memory 
of  Raghunath  Deo,  an  ancient  proprietor  of  the  Tekkali  estate. 
Population  (1901),  7,557.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
deputy-taksifdJr  and  of  the  proprietors  of  Pata  TekkaK  and 
Nandigam  estates.  A  town  hall  has  been  constructed  lo 
commemorate  the  coronation  of  the  King-Etnpc- 
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VUafapatam  District  ( Vaisakhapcttamam,  *  town  of  Vai- 
sakha,  the  Hindu  Mars).— One  of  the  northern  coast  I HstriotA  ^^mMTticSi1* 

of  the  Madras    l'residcn<7l  lying   along   the   Bay  of  Bengal  aad  hill   ' 
l>ctwccn    170   15'  and  aoc   7'  N.  and  8i°  24'  and  840  3    E.,"**'* 
about  midway  tx.-twecn  Madras  and  Calcutta.     It  has  a  coast*  *1m*mt* 
line  of  1 10  mile*  and  an  extreme  inland  extension  of  about  1K0 
m  1  lev     In  area  it  is  the  largest  District  in  the  Presidency,  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  India,  covering  17,2a a  square  miles.     It 
in  of  very  regular  stupe,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
llay  <if  Bengal ;  on  the  north  by  (vanjlm  District  and  some 
Nati\c  Mates  of  Bengal  ;  west  by  the  Central  I*rovinces  ;  and 
Miuth  by  (todivan  District. 

\  i/agafutam  u  for  the  most  |nrt  hilly  and  picturesque, 
esjK-«  ial)y  in  its  northern  |»*rtion,  and  contains  Mime  of  the 
widest  ami  least  nwli/cd  areas  in  the  Presidency.  It  falls  into 
two  well  defined  tracts,  a  mountainous  and  for  the  most  part 
jungle*  lad  region  on  the  north,  and  an  extensi\el>  cultivated 
plain  «»n  the  south,  the  line  of  division  lieing  formed  by  the 
oi'.zthcrn  escarpment  of  the  KasTfcftN  (tM.sts,  which  pass 
tl. rough  the-  Ihstru  t  in  a  direction  running  roughly  from  north* 
« ast  !••  v.uth  «c>t  and  ascr aging  2,000  or  3,000  fret  in  height. 
I  hii  range  forms  the  main  watershed  of  the  country,  the 
streams  •  n  the  south  and  cast  flowing  direct  to  the  tea,  while 
\\  v  drainage-  of  the  northern  slopes  passes  westward  b)  means 
of  the-  Ma*  hkund.  Saltan,  Sileru,  Hhaskel,  Indratatt,  and  other 
r.\rrs  to  join  the  (ioi»\\Aki.  'Ilm  northern  drainage  slofie  is 
tt  an!)  made  up  of  the  AjAj|/j  which  constitute  the  great  )%.\ 
1  'Ki  Km  Mt,  and  is  composed  of  three  (airly  distinct  plateaux. 
1  h«-  southern  and  central  of  these,  comprising  the  Padwa,  Pot 
:in;i,  atul  Koraput  fakst/i.  has  an  average  elevation  of  3,000 
fcrt(  with  peaks  rising  here  and  there  to  cner  5,000  feet,  ami 
•  unv>t>  <t  open  barren  uplands  and  cultivated  vallevv  North 
a i»  1  wet  ••!  this  lies  another  plateau  comprising  the  Nowranga 
p.r  ami  J'>i«rc  faAu/s,  1,000  feet  lower;  while  in  the  south 
**  ■!  angle  of  the  Ihstru  t  a  third  plateau,  the  Malkangtn  /**///. 
i>  *:;.,  1  .mrr  And  for  the  mmt  part  covered  with  magnificent 
tore**.      In   the  extreme  north  western  corner  of  the  Ihstru t 
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another  watershed    turns    the   streams    rising    there 
Mahanadi  river  ;  and  east  of  this,  divide  I  by  the  Stair 

of  Kalahandi  in  Bengal,  lies  the  upland  part  of  the  ParisD 
purani  Ui/ts't/,  the  confused  hills  of  which  drain  into  the  frna 
valleys  of  the  Nagavali  (or  Langulya)  and  Vamsadhira  ri*«. 
The  former  of  these  streams  rises  in  a  remarkable  mass  of  hill 
called  the  Nimgiris,  about  5,000  feet  in  elevation,  and  separated 
from  the  neighbouring  ranges  by  deep  valleys;  the  latter, 
which  is  120  miles  in  length,  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Bengtl 
through  the  adjoining  District  of  Ganjam. 

As  the  main  watershed  passes  centrally  through  the  Distnct, 
the  rivers  are  usually  >hort.  Those  which  run  into  the  let 
are  irregular  in  flow  ;  in  the  Jeypore  country  the  streams  arc 
perennial,  but  are  rapid  and  tortuous.  Thus  neither  series  h 
of  importance  for  irrigation  or  navigation. 

The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  District  are  all  gneisses  aid 
igneous  rocks  of  the  Archaean  group.  They  outcrop  in  Gob 
running  mainly  north-east  and  southwest,  which  direction 
determines  that  of  the  chief  plateaux  and  minor  hill  ranges. 
The  surface  rocks  include,  among  others,  horizontal  terrace* 
and  plateaux  80  feet  thick  of  high-level  puoHtk  laterite,  rjrieg 
at  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  on  parts  of  the  watershed 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Koraput,  and  spreading  out  m  tfar 
direction  of  the  Kalahandi  Stale.  This  laterite  contains  mud) 
hyd rated  alumina  and  will  possibly  prove  of  value  as  an  ore 
Of  aluminium.  Other  recent  deposits  comprise  the  younger 
alluvium  of  the  plains  and  an  older  red  lateritic  loam,  as  si 
Waltair  and  on  the  lower  plateaux  south  of  Jeypore* 

The  flora  of  V izagapatam  varies  greatly  with  the  variation* 
in  altitude  and  moisture  which  occur  within  the  District 
Along  the  shore  are  found  the  salt-water  plants ;  on  the  dr) 
plain  farther  west  the  ordinary  trees  and  plant*  of  the  eatf 
t  ;  and  on  the  hills,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  the  flora 
<  haracteristi*  of  the  moist  region  of  the  Presidency.  Sa 
Walter  Elliot's  Flora  Andhma  contains  a  list,  with  vernacular 
valents,  of  the  plants  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  hill  country  the  wild  animals  usual  in  South  Indian 
\s  arc  still  abundant,  especially  in  the  more  remote  part* 
which  constitute  one  of  the  best  game  tracts  left  in  Madras, 
but  the  only  s;  notice  is  the  wild  buffalo  (Bm 

fai&afits),  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  r  parts  of  the 

Jeypore  estate  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Presidency* 

The  varied  configuration  of  the  District  results  in  its  | 
tag  several  different  climates  :  it  is  moist  and  itli 
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tin-  cikiit,  hotter  and  drier  inland,  and  wettest  and  coldest  in 
the  hills.  The  yearly  mean  temperature  of  Vizac;apatam 
(W.iltatr)  on  the  oast  is  82°,  the  climate  being  pleasant  in  the 
<  old  weather  but  somewhat  relaxing  at  other  seasons.  The 
most  prevalent  disease  is  malarial  fever,  which  differs  widely  in 
intensity  according  to  locality,  being  of  a  comparatively  mild 
tyj»c  on  the  plains,  but  endemic  and  exceptionally  severe  in 
the  hill  country  of  Jeyjx>re  and  Parvatlpuram.  Beri-beri  pre- 
vails along  the  coast,  and  elephantiasis  is  common,  though 
also  i  hicfl\  restricted  to  the  coast  line. 

I  he  rainfall  of  the  District  is  chiefly  brought  by  the  south-  KaJnfeii. 
west  mons<»on.  The  heaviest  fall  occurs  north  of  the  Ghats  in 
Jesjiore.  and  the  lightest  along  the  coast.  An  average  of  thirty 
>ear>  gives  the  rain  on  the  coast  as  38  inches  ;  in  the  plains  as 
i;  .  on  the  Chats  as  51  ;  and  in  Jeypore  as  66.  The  highest 
>  early  average  (76  inches)  is  recorded  from  Jeyjjore  and  the 
lowest  (28)  at  1'olavaram  on  the  coast.  Though  liable  to 
o«  <  asional  periods  of  scarcity  due  to  deficient  rainfall,  the 
District  cannot  lie  regarded  as  a  famine  area,  and  it  has  also 
Um  fortunate  m  largely  escaping  other  natural  calamities.  A 
s«rii.us  «)<|one  occurred  in  Octolier,  1876.  At  Yi/agapatam 
1  n  in«  hes  of  rain  tell  in  eighteen  hours,  and  mu<  h  damage  was 
«!«-in  to  roads  and  buildings.  The  force  of  the  wind  may  be 
gath«r«d  fr«>rn  the  fact  that  it  lifted  the  new  iron  dome  of 
Mr  N'arasmga  Rao's  observatory,  which  had  lieen  placed  in 
}«.M!!«.n  hut  not  riveted  down,  and  carried  it  33  feet.  Another 
«>i!onr  occurred  in  I  December,  1878,  when  sudden  floods  in 
thr  n\ers  <  a  used  extensile  damage  to  crops,  houses,  cattle  and 
•  tv<r  pro|M*rty,  tiesides  breaching  almost  every  large  tank  in 
the  Distri*  t,  destro)ing  roads,  interrupting  postal  communica- 
!:<-n,  and  « ausmg  some  300  deaths. 

In  earls  times  the  border  l>ctwecn  the  kingdoms  tif  V».M<;i  Hmoty 
and  K  m  is  <\  moved  in  rather  a  jni/^hng  manner  up  and  do*  n 
\  :/.i^.»; uta in  District.  1  he  whole  of  the  IHstnct  was  appa 
re  n:!\  :n<  hided  in  the  Kaltnga  kingdom  a%  conquered  by  Atoka 
i  :f>c  »  <  ).  and  Urge  portions  of  it  were  certainly  ruled  over 
b>  the  Andhra  kings  of  Vengi  who  succeeded  the  Maury  mm, 
\f!er  the  Andhras  fell  Iirfore  the  Pallasas  (arm  .%.!•.  no), 
\  :.M*:a|utafii  stems  to  hise  passed  under  the  early  ftanga 
V  r.,-  .  t  Kaluga,  hut  the  Kastem  <  "haJukyas  of  Vengi,  mho 
..;;.- ar  :..  lui\e  dm  en  <*it  the  Paltavas  carry  in  the  seventh 
«»r.:..r\,  extended  their  northern  boundary  far  into  Vuaga 
;•»•.;::  *t*\  tf.r  District  » a«  divided  rather  obscurely  between 
<  k.aa.k)as    and  the  Ganga*  it*  several  centuries,      Koth 
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kingdoms  were  conquered  by  the  Chubs  of  Tanjore  at  the 
of  the  tenth  century ;  and  Vizagapatam  District  probably 
remained  under  their  rule  for  the  next  hundred  years.  On 
decline  of  the  Cholas  in  the  twelfth  century  the  later 
of  Kalinga,  who  had  been  ruling  a  part  at  least  of  their 
dominions  as  allies  or  feudatories  of  the  Cholas,  reoccupicd 
the  whole  of  Vizagapatam  District,  and,  with  brief  mtcroh, 
remained  in  power  till  they  fell  before  the  Gajapatis  of  Oriss 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  country  was  overrun  by  the 
Muhammadan  armies  of  Gulbarga  about  1480,  and  by  Krishna 
Deva  Raya  of  Vijayanagar  in  151 5.  Neither  of  these  left  per- 
manent  effects  ;  but  the  Muhammadan  troops  of  Gokonda 
completely  subverted  the  kingdom  of  Orissa  about  1575,  and 
henceforth  the  District  belonged  to  the  Muhammadan^  and 
ultimately  formed  a  part  of  the  Northern  Circars  granted  m 
1753  to  tne  French.  The  recall  of  Bussy  from  this  territorj 
to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Madras  in  1758,  Colonel  Forde* 
expedition  against  and  defeat  of  his  successor,  and  the  gram 
thereafter  of  the  Sarkars  (Circars)  to  the  English  by  the  Musal 
mans  are  all  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  hi 
Ganjam. 

A  factory  was  founded  at  Vizagapatam  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  East  India  Company.  In 
the  place,  which  was  in  no  state  of  defence,  surrendered  to  the 
French  general  Bussy,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  mart 
powerful  chief  in  the  District,  I  he  zatmndar  of  Yi/i  anagram, 
ViziarSma  Raz.  The  latter  next  instigated  Bussy  to  attack  h» 
inveterate  enemy,  the  zamindar  of  Bobiuli  ;  and  the  allies 
accordingly  laid  siege  to  the  Bobbtli  fort,  which  w*&  taken 
after  a  heroic  but  unavailing  resistance  still  locally  celebrated 
in  the  ballad  '  Bobbili  Ranga  Rao/  Both  these  affairs  arc 
described  in  detail  by  Orme, 

From  this  time  forward  the  history  of  Vizagapatam  is  Urge!) 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Vizianagram  family 
Between  1759  (the  yt  -lonel  Fordes  expedition   from 

Bengal  and  defeat  of  the  French  at  Masuupatam)  and  the 
end  of  the  century  they  had  managed  to  bring  almost  the 
whole  of  the  District  under  their  |*ower.  But  by  1793  their 
affairs  had  fallen  into  considerable  confusion;  and  the  Madia* 
Government,  whose  possession  of  the  Northern  Cirdtrs  had 
been  finally  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Sfaifa  Alam  in  1765, 
ordered  the  zamirtduri  to  lie  sequestrated  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  arrears  vf  ftesAAasA,  and  directed  the  RAjA  (another 
Yuiarama  Ra/)  to  reside  on  a  fixed  allow  Masutipatant. 
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The  Raja  set  out  accordingly  from  Y'izianagram,  but  almost 
immediately  halted  at  Padmanabham,  where  he  was  joined 
by    4,000  men.    He  then   refused  cither  to  proceed   or  to 

<  <  'me  to  any  terms  with  the  Company,  and  was  accordingly 
attacked  by  the  British  troops  on  July  10,  1794.  In  the  fight 
which  followed  he  and  almost  all  his  followers,  who  rallied 
round  him  to  the  last,  were  killed.  The  estate  was  sub- 
let jucntly  granted  to  his  son,  but  was  greatly  reduced  in  size 
by  the  granting  of  permanent  sanads  (title-deeds)  to  the  Rajft  of 
Jeyporc  and  some  other  tamunddrs  for  lands  which  they  had 
formerly  held  from  Vixianagnun,  and  which  their  descendants 
still  possess,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Anakapallc  tahsil  in 
the  Government  lands.  After  the  cession  to  the  Company  the 
country  was  at  first  governed  by  a  Chief  and  Council  at  Viz- 
.4;i[uum.  In  171/4  the  District  was  split  into  three  Collector- 
atev  These  were  amalgamated  at  the  time  of  the  permanent 
settlement  in  1802  and  form  the  present  District. 

The  introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  land 
revenue  in  1802,  and  the  changes  in  the  revenue  and  judicial 
systems  which  accompanied  it,  caused  much  disaffection  and 
many  disturbam  es.  These  finally  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  in 
i8jj  Mr.  (fcorgr  Russell,  a  Member  of  the  Hoard  of  Revenue, 
wa*  %cnt  to  restore  order  by  force.  As  a  result  of  his  com- 
mission Art  XXIV  of  1839  was  passed  and  applied  to  all  but 
the  Government  villages.  The  tracts  in  which  it  was  put  in 
force  were  thereby  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary 
Uw  xnd  placed  exclusively  under  the  Collector,  in  whom,  in  his 
rapacity  as  Agent  to  the  Ctovernof,  the  entire  administration  of 

<  iv  tl  and  criminal  law  was  vested.  They  are  in  consequence 
(see  the  accounts  of  Gamjam  and  (k>t>AVARi  Districts)  known 
a*  the  Agency  tract.  In  1863,  in  view  of  the  changed  circum- 
stances then  existing,  VUianagram,  Bobbili,  and  Palkonda  were 

<  v  luded  from  the  limits  of  the  Agency,  and  a  further  contrac- 
tion of  these,  up  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  took  place  in  1865. 
The  Agency  tract,  however,  still  includes  11,612  square  miles, 

or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  District. 

Since  1839  disturbances  have  been  rare.  In  1845  8  and 
again  in  1857-8  Croigooda  gave  trouble,  and  there  were  small 
outbreaks  in  Jeyporc  in  1849-50  and  1855  6.  In  1879  the 
Kami* a  rebellion  in  the  neighbouring  District  of  Godavari 
^pfcad  into  the  Gudcm  hill  tracts  and  thence  into  Jeyporc,  but 
.:  «at  put  down  towards  the  end  of  1880. 

No  important  archaeological  remains  exist  in  the   District.  Anefcaco- 
1  here  are  many  old  forts  and  temples,  now  almost  all  in  ruins  **&' 
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but  few  of  them  call  for  social  mention.  The  mo*t  famous  of 
the  shrines,  which  ranks  next  to  Purl  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  is  the  Vaishnavite  temple  at  Sinn* 
chalam,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Langula  (ia japan  of 
Orissa.  Other  old  temples  are  found  at  Padi 
Ramatfrthalu,  and  Ufmaka.  In  the  heart  of 
town  is  situated  the  so-called  Dutch  cemetery,  the  oideft 
inscription  in  which  is  dated  1699. 

Including  the  Agency  tract,  the  District  is  the  most  popu 
lous  in  the  Presidency.  It  contains  12  towns,  all  in  the  km 
country,  and  as  many  as  12,032  villages;  but  of  the  lazier 
9,436  are  small  hill  villages  containing  less  than  100  inhabi- 
tants each.  During  the  thirty  years  ending  1901  the  population 
has  increased  by  36  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
22  per  cent,  for  the  Presidency  as  a  whole.     In    1S71  the 
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inhabitants  numbered  2,159*199;  in  1881,  2,485,141  ;  in  1891, 
2,802,992  ;  and  in  1901,  2,933,650.  The  District  is  divided 
into  the  talmks  and  toksils  of  which  statistics  according  to  the 
Ccnstift  of  1901  are  given  in  the  table  on  the  previous  page. 
Only  three  of  these,  Sarvasiddhi,  Golgonda,  and  Pilkonda,  are 
(kmrmment  At/avb,  the  rest  being  entirely  tamumdmri  land. 

The  chief  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Vizagapatam 
(population,  40,892),  the  head-quarters  of  the  District  Vuiana- 
<;ram  (37,270),  Anakapalle  (18,539),  and  Bimupatam 
(10,212).  By  religion  99  per  cent  of  the  people  are  either 
Hindus  or  Animisu,  and  the  District  contains  a  smaller  pro- 
portion! of  Mutism  madam  or  Christians  than  any  other  except 
Ganjftm.  In  the  Agency  tract  nearly  a  third  of  the  population 
arc  returned  as  Animists.  The  low  country  is  thickly  peopled ; 
but  in  the  hills  the  density  of  the  population  (alls  to  67  persons 
|kt  <M]uare  mile,  and  in  Malkangiri,  the  most  sparsely  populated 
taluk  in  the  {^residency,  to  only  1 5. 

Throughout  the  low  country  Telugu  is  the  prevailing  verna- 
cular, but  in  the  Agency  tract  an  extraordinary  confusion  of 
tongues  prevails.  Oriyi,  which  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
common  language,  is  spoken  chiefly  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
htlU,  but  Khond  and  Savara  are  largely  used  in  the  north  and 
Telugu  in  the  south,  while  Hindi,  (ladaha,  and  Poroja  occur 
here  and  there. 

In  the  low  country  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Task 
Telugu*.     The  moat  numerous  communities  are  the  three  con-  JJJJ^I 
nr<trd  (Astcs  U  Kipus  (513,000),  Velamas  (269,000),  andSom 
T«Uga»  (109,000),  who  are  usually  cultivators  and  traders. 
N'ett  in  number  come  the  MaJas  (149*000)  and  the  GoJlas 
(146,000),  who  arc  respectively  field-labourer*  and  shepherds. 
Among  ra.ttes  who  are  icldom  found  elsewhere  the  Gavaras 
(cultivators)  and  Yatas  (toddy-drawers)  may  be  mentioned. 

In  the  Agency  tract  by  far  the  largest  tribe  is  the  Khond* 
1  see  Mai  1*11%),  who  number  138*000;  while  the  l*orojaa 
(92,000),  JlUpus  (53.000),  and  Kondadoras  (42,000),  all  three 
of  whom  are  closely  allied  to  the  Khonda,  are  also  numrrmit 
SavaTA%  number  50,000.  Several  conaidetablc  Oriyi  caste* 
whirh  Atr  teldom  met  with  elsewhere  also  occur  in  these  hills. 
Instance*  are  the  BhOmias  and  i>— t— u«L  both  cultivating 
« onimunities,  the  Dombo  weavers,  the  Kottiyas,  Malts,  Paidts, 
.irul  Ronas. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  in  the  low  country  present  no 
l>rculuf  features ;  the  great  majority  are  agriculturists.  In  the 
Agency  tract  cultivation  is  asore  universally  the  occupation  of 
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the  people  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Presidency  except  fh* 
similar  tract  in  Godavari. 

There  are  7,346  Christians  in  the  District,  of  whom  53S4 
are  natives.  The  flourishing  Roman  Catholic  mission  a: 
agapatam  town  was  started  in  1845  by  the  missionaries  erf 
St.  Francis  of  Sales.  The  Protestant  societies  represented  ate 
the  London  Missionary,  two  Canadian  Baptist  Societies,  and  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission.  Bj  far 
the  oldest  in  the  District  is  the  first  of  these,  which  has  been 
working  since  1805.  In  1901  it  had  some  450  converts*: 
Vizagapatam  and  other  stations.  The  Canadian  Baptists  wort 
chiefly  in  the  plains  and  the  Lutheran  missionaries  in  die 
Agency  tracL 

The  soils  principally  prevailing  in  the  District  are  of  the 
highly  ferruginous  red  varieties,  chiefly  sands  and  loams. 
These  predominate  near  the  hills,  but  farther  out  in  tilt 
plains  the  soil  becomes  of  finer  grain,  and  at  last  the  black 
of  the  rtgar  series  are  met  with,  the  best  and  most  extea 
sive  of  them  being  a  fertile  black  loam.  The  more  valuable 
food- crops  are  grown  on  these  black  soils,  *dry'  grains  and 
pulses  on  the  red  loams,  and  pulses  on  the  sandy  land.  The 
agricultural  year  begins  as  a  rule  in  June  and  July  wilh  tat 
breaking  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  But  a  peculiarity  of  this 
District  is  the  multiplicity  of  its  crops  and  harvests,  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  some  kind  going  on  almost  all  the  year 
round  ;  it  is  only  for  about  a  couple  of  months,  from  March  10 
May,  that  agricultural  operations  are  altogether  suspended. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  District  is  zamtndari  land,  lor 
which  no  accurate  statistics  exist,  particulars  of  the  cultivation 
and  so  forth  are  not  available.  In  the  three  Government 
taluks  of  Sarvastddhi,  Golgonda,  and  Palkonda  information  is 
on  record  for  1,012  square  miles  (out  of  a  total  District  ana 
of  17,222  square  miles);  and  of  this,  345  square  miles  are 
covered  with  forest,  200  are  for  other  reasons  not  available  for 
cultivation,  and  only  433  square  miles  are  cropped.  Rice 
occupies  32  per  cent,  of  this  last,  while  tamht  (I\nni$ttum 
fyphoidatm)  and  rdgi  (Eleusine  coracana\  the  staple  food-grains 
u!  the   Di  n  •  t,  are  raised  on  34  t.     About  115  square 

miles  (21  per  cent,)  arc  cultivated  with  pulses.     Of  industrial 
crops  gingelly  {Stsamum  indiatm)  occupies  the  first  plao 
per  ccnL).     Sugarcane,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  also  grown  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  more  fert  The  principal  food- 

grains  of  the  masses,  the  '  dry  '  (unirrigated)  crops,  cambu  and 
with  some  cholam\  arc  grown  with  the  help  of  the  •oath- 
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west  rains .  consequently  the  failure  of  this  monsoon  (as  in 
1891  2  and  1896-7)  causes  great  distress.  The  cultivation  of 
indigo,  formerly  one  of  the  important  crops  of  the  District,  is 
rapidly  decreasing  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  German 
synthetic  product 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  tamlmdari  tenure  in  the  Impwe- 
1  >istrirt  and  the  general  low  grade  of  the  average  ryot's  intelli-  JJJJJ|£|. 
gen<  c,  practically  no  advance  has  been  made  in  agricultural  torml  prac- 
practice  over  the  methods  stereotyped  by  immemorial  usage. tioc- 
As  a  rule  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  rotation  of  crops 
arr  observed,  staple  cereals  such  as  cambu  or  rdgi  being  usually 
alternated  with   pulses  such  as  black,  green,  or  horse  gram. 
'1  he  benefits  accruing  from  fallowing  and  manuring  are  also 
generally  appreciated  ;  but  hostile  circumstances,  such  as  the 
small  capital  at  command,  the  great  fluctuations  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  general  absence  of  firewood,  which  necessitates  the 
use  of  cattle  dung  as  fuel,  operate  to  induce  the  average  ryot 
to  take  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his  land  and  put  as  little  as 
inmihlc  tuck.     He  lives  on  his  'dry '  grain  crops,  and  looks  to 
his  gingelly,  pulses,  or  rice  to  give  him  the  wherewithal  to  meet 
(•ovemment**  or  his  tamimJ*iw>t  dues.     As  was  to  tic  expected 
in  a  District  containing  so  much  tamlndari  land,  the  ryots 
have    taken    little    advantage     of   the     land    Improvement 
I  suns  Aft.     I  hiring  the  sixteen  years  ending  1005  only  about 
Rv  .1.1.000  has  been  advanced  under  it 

There  arc  no  special  breeds  of  stock.      As  a  rule,  owing  to  Cattle 
•h»-  at*«*nt  e  of  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  breeding,  *** •*•*!*• 
th«    <l«.n.»  \ti<    animals  are  of  inferior  quality.     The  cattle  are 
on  .ill  but  fairU  strong,    (nuts  and  sheep  are  of  the  usual  kinds, 
.ind  Atv  k«*pt  mainly  for  the  manure  they  afford. 

\s  the  majority  of  the  nvcrs  in  the  low  « ountry  are  short  Irrigttios. 
.m«1  uTtvular  in  flow,  they  are  not  f»f  much  importance  for 
!M.K\i!«*n  llef«»rc  the  rommerx  ement  of  the  rainy  season, 
nvid  and  brush  woe  «|  dams  are  built  a«rots  them  at  suitable 
i-.:n!*,  »hnh  dnert  a  certain  amount  of  the  monsoon  floods 
;n»..  iW  channels  « ommunuating  cither  dim  tly  with  the  fields 
♦..**  irrigated*  x  with  storage  tanks,  Many  of  these  temporary 
<Un  *  \tr  gradually  being  replaced  Ivy  permanrnt  masonry  con 
- <t\.<  *iofis  CK  the  three  ( Wnernment  ia/mJkt,  Pilkonda  is  partly 
»atrretl  l*y  the  Nlgavali  or  iJtagulya,  and  Sarvasiddhi  and 
i ..  V"o«la  r>y  tlve  SlratU  aju\  Varlha  rivers,  and  l»y  two  small 
\  .•.  *l>:'«ures.|ue  natural  lakes  called  the  Komaravolu  and 
KruUkrU  As  as.  The  NigaYalt  is  the  only  perennial  mcr 
.-•:  *hr  catirm  snle  of  the  (»hats,  and  a  large  scheme  ft*  the 
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more  effective  utilization  of  its  water  in  the  Palkonda  taluk 
lately  been  sanctioned  and  begun.  The  chief  irrigation 
of  the  District  are  its  tanks.  There  are  about  1.500  of  the* 
in  the  three  Government  taluks ;  and  of  the  1 80  square  miles 
irrigated  in  that  tract,  which  represents  over  49  per  cent  of  the 
area  under  ryotivari  and  'minor  tndm'  cropped  in  1903-4. 
to 2  square  miles  were  watered  from  this  source.  The 
irrigated  from  wells  is  negligible. 

The  only  heavy  forest  is  on  the  Jeypore  plateau,  south 
west  of  the  valleys  of  the  Indravati  and  Sileru  rivers, 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  District  the  forests  hare 
been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants 
all  gradations  being  found  between  the  still  well-covered  outer 
flanks  of  the  hills  in  Golgonda  and  the  bare  red  schistose 
heights  of  Rayagada  and  Parvatlpuram.  In  the  Agency  tnut, 
the  system  of  shifting  cultivation,  or  podu%  under  which  patches 
of  forest  are  felled  and  burnt,  cultivated  after  a  fashion  for 
a  couple  of  years  and  then  abandoned  in  favour  of  fre*h 
patches,  is  mostly  responsible  for  this  state  of  things,  while  in 
the  plains  the  demand  for  firewood  and  the  enormous 
goats  kept  in  many  villages  have  caused  the  denudation, 
Jeypore  hills  contain  much  valuable  timber,  chiefly  teak 
sal  (Shorta  robusta)\  but  elsewhere  there  are  two  main 
of  forest :  namely  the  high  growth  in  those  parts  where, 
to  the  rocky  or  otherwise  uncultivable  character  of  the  soil  or 
its  remoteness,  shifting  cultivation  has  not  been  practised;  and 
the  coppice  forest  which  has  followed  the  shifting  a 
or  has  sprung  up  after  reservation  on  areas  previously  denuded 
for  firewood  and  by  goats.  Owing  to  it-  praoflEiftj  {i*  the 
markets,  the  latter  class  of  forests  is  perhaps  the  more  valuable 
of  the  two,  though  it  contains  no  large  timber. 

Forest  conservancy  in  the  District  is  yet  m  its  infancy,  hai 
been  practically  nonexistent  before  1890.     Since  then  pi 
has  been  made,  and  about  300  square  miles  of  I 

rnment  taluks  have  been  reserved.  The  greater  part  of 
this  (260  square  miles)  is  situated  in  Golgonda.  Klsewhexc, 
the  fact  that  the  land  is  zam'tndiiri  prevents  any  direct  action 
by  Government,     But  in  r  t  conservancy  ha* 

been  introduced  into  the  Jeyjiore  and  Vi/ian&gnun  estates  ; 
and,  as  these  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  District,  there 
is  hope  that  much  of  the  remnants  of  forest  still  left  will 
preserved  from  further  indiscriminate  destriu i 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  District, 
as  it   has   never  been  systematically  prospected.     The   only 
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mining  of  any  extent  now  tn  progress  is  the  extraction  of 
manganese  ore  conducted  by  the  Vuianagram  Mining  Com 
pany  at  various  places  in  the  Gajapatinagaram,  Vuianagram, 
and  Chl|Miru|ialle  taksiis.  In  1903,  63,000  tons  of  ore,  valued 
at  4)  lakhs,  were  mined  by  this  Company,  and  a  daily  average 
<*f  2.700  hands  were  employed.  Most  of  it  is  shipped  from 
Yi£aga|>atam  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Workable  iron  ores 
exist  in  the  Viravilli  tahsii,  but  these  are  smelted  only  to  a 
vrrv  small  extent  for  local  use. 

There  are  no  arts  and  manufactures  of  any  importance.  In  Arts  ami 
Vi/aga|«itam  to*n  fancy  European  articles  of  ivory,  tortoise-  JJJJ? 
shell,  and  horn  are  made.  The  ornamentation  usually  consists 
of  i%ory  fretwork  or  of  ivory  etched  in  black  with  floral  and 
other  designs,  many  of  which  are  of  European  origin.  Weaving 
is  a  <  t mimon  industry  in  almost  every  village,  but  in  only  a  few 
plat  t->  is  the  doth  made  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  an  out- 
side demand.  The  distillery  at  Yi/agapatam,  ofiened  in  1893, 
nianufai  t ured  in  1003  from  sugarcane  71.375  proof  gallons 
of  <  ountrv  spirits  and  employed  an  average  of  43  hands  daily. 
It  |m»xmnms  two  steam  continuous  stills  with  wash- heaters  and 
c  urult  nwrs,  ra«  h  having  a  cafiacity  vi  40  |>roof  gallons  |>er 
hour  '1  hi  jute  lactory  at  <  hittivalsa,  the  only  one  in  the 
Prrsulrni  * .  *a*  established  by  a  European  firm  in  1867.  It 
muruifa*  tures  gunm  logs  and  cloth,  possesses  100  looms  and 
2,o.s4  spindles,  ami  is  driven  by  steam.  It  employed  H35  0|iera- 
\\w>  ilaiU  during  1003-4. 

1  tie  a\'  ra^c  salue  of  the  sea  home  trade  of  the  District  for  Commerce. 
the  f.\<  \nrs  ending  1003-4  **s :  imports,  12  lakhs;  exports, 
.t«j  lakhs  .  total.  61  lakhs.  The  it  hole  of  this  is  conducted 
tiimu^h  the  two  j-.ru  of  Kim  ifATssi  and  Yi/Ai;\rATASj.  The 
pr;n>  i|ul  uii|nirt%  are  cotton  piece  gocnls  and  twist  and  yarn, 
har* in  arc,  in  m,  ami  timber.  The  exports  are  c  hicfty  manganese 
or*-,  lilies  aivl  skins,  ^rain.  and  raw  sugar.  The  inland  trait*  is 
1  ..f»M.it-fab*e  U  tween  the  plains  and  the  Agency  tract,  park  bul 
I—  k->  <  «»n\r\;n^  grain  and  jungle  produce  (such  as  niyraboUins 
an«!  i.ther  taiiiiuig  materials,  honey,  wax,  Ace  r  down  to  various 
p.a< « *  At  the  Umtt  <»f  the  hills,  ami  returning  sixth  salt  ami  other 
•  •iri,fi..-i.,.jrs  rv«t  pn- lined  in  the  hill  country.  I  here  1*  also 
a  iar^r  1  .ir:  tram,  in  gram  between  the  rice  growing  areas  of 
l«  \j-.ft  41. 1  tht-  plains.  J  he  chief  centres  of  internal  traiiearc 
I*  r\aitpuraru  ami  Vuianagram,  but  nearly  esery  Urge  tillage 
has  its  »rekU  market.  In  the  towns  these  are  managed  liy 
v.  •   '.'•  al  Uurds,  mhi<  h  in  1003-4  realized  Rs.  H,f»oo  from  fees.  n4M|m^t% 

1  *•   ;•«»  country  is  traversed  from  northeast  to  south  west  ***  ««*«*•• 
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along  the  coast  by  the  state-owned  East  Coast  Railway  (standard 
gauged  which  was  opened  between  Madras  and  Yi/agapaUtn 
in  1893  and  up  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the  District  in  the 
following  year.     Its  total  length  in  the  District  is  137 
The  southern  section  (up  to  Waltair)  is  worked  by  the 
Railway  Company,  and  the  northern  section  by  the 
Nagpur  Railway  Company,     A  line  from  Raipur  in  the 
Provinces  to  join  this  latter  section  at  Vizianagram. 
through  PSrvatlpuram,  has  been  sanctioned.      It  will  be  on 
the  standard  gauge  and  359  miles  in  length,  of  which  133  miles 
will  be  within  this  District,  and  will  provide  an  outlet  to  the 
sea  for  the  produce  of  the  Raipur  country.     The  low 
is   fairly   well   supplied    with    communications,    370    miles 
metalled  and  617  miles  of  unmetalled  road  being  maintained 
by  the  local  boards.     There  are  avenues  of  trees  along  537 
miles.     In  the  hill  country  roads  are  naturally  rarer,  but  rapid 
advance  is  now  being  made.     The  main  channels  of  com  mm*- 
cation  up  to  and  through  the  hills  are  the  road  from  Pirvatf* 
puram  to  Bengal,  and  that  which  goes  from  Vu-i anagram  to 
Jeypore  and  thence  on  to  the  same  Province,     The  ghat 
this  latter  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  Koraput,  known  is 
Pottangi  ghatt  crosses  the  more  formidable  ravines  and 
by  several  iron  bridges.     Sixty-four  miles  of  this  road  are  kept 
in  repair  by  the  Public  Works  department     From  Jeypore 
and  Koraput  three  branches  from  it  run  to  the  Bastar  Stale  m 
the  Central  Provinces,  through  the  Malkangiri  taAstt,  and  into 
the  Pottangi  and  Padwa  fahsils. 

Famine  visited  Vizagapatam  in  1791-*  and  1823-4,  but  few 
particulars  have  been  preserved.  The  scarcity  of  1891*1 
affected  it  somewhat,  but  in  recent  years  state  relief  lias  been 
found  necessary  only  in  1896-7.  The  distress  of  that  year 
was  accentuated  by  the  prevalence  of  scarcity  in  the  neighbour 
ing  Districts,  the  consequent  panic  driving  up  prices  Car  abaft 
the  rates  which  would  otherwise  have  prevailed.  The  highest 
number  on  relief  was  62,500  in  July,  1897,  Of  these,  13,000 
were  on  works,  38,000  on  gratuitous  relief,  ami  the  rest  wtfc 
weavers.  The  total  direct  expenditure  by  Government 
amounted  to  4J  lakhs,  and  the  loss  of  revenue  to  a  further 
1  £  lakhs.     Vizagapatam  is  protect*  <  the  case  of  a 

very  widespread  scarcity,  from  an  absolute  dearth  of  food,  m 
it  has  communication  by  railway  with  the  fertile  Districts  of 
Kistna  and  Godavari  and  also  with  Lower  Bengal,  by  steamer 
with  Rangoon,  and  by  good  roads  with  the  rice-growing  tracts 
of  Jeypore  and  the  Central  Provinces* 
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For  administrative  purposes  the  District  is  grouped  into  Ave  Dwuict 
suUlivisions  under  tlic  control  of  divisional  officers,  four  °^2«i«  «!ml 
whom  are  usually  Covenanted  Civilians  and  the  fifth  a  Deputy-  tuft. 
Collector.  The  twenty-three  tJ/uks  and  takslts  are  distributed 
among  these  subdivisions  as  follows:  The  Vizagapatam  sub- 
division comprises  the  Vixagapatam  and  Srungavarappukou 
takills ;  Vixianagram  comprises  Vizianagram,  Chtpunipalle, 
(iaj4|utinagaram,  Palkonda,  and  Bimlipatam ;  Narasapatnam 
comprises  (»olgonda,  Sarvasiddhi,  Vlravilli,  and  Anakflpalle; 
Plrvatlpuram  comprises  Pflrvatlpuram,  Hobbili,  SolOr,  Gunupur, 
Klyagada,  and  BtvsamcuttAck ;  and  Koraput  comprises  Kora- 
put, I'ottangi,  Jryporc,  Nowrangapur,  Malkangiri,  and  Padwa 
taksth.  Tlit*  greater  part  of  the  District,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  held  on  zamlmdtiri  tenure,  and  the  only  ryotwdri  taluks 
arc  Golgonda,  Sarvasiddhi,  and  I'alkonda,  These  three  are 
m  1  hargc  of  iahsliddrs  and,  except  (»olgonda,  are  provided 
*ith  stationary  Sub- magistrates ;  the  remaining  twenty  are 
under  deputy/* hsl  tears  in  independent  charge,  who  also  have 
magisterial  |>oweri. 

The  Agency  tract  includes  the  whole  of  Gunupur,  R&yagada, 
iit\sam<  utuck,  Jeyporc,  Koraput,  i'ottangi,  Padwa,  Malkangiri, 
and  Nowrangapur  taAsl/s,  and  parts  of  i'alkonda,  i'&rvatl- 
puMin,  SAlur,  Srungavarappukota,  Vlra villi,  ami  Golgonda. 

For  the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  the  ordinary  tracts  Civil  and 
there-  are  sis  regular  District  Munsifs,  subject  to  the  appellate  !**JJ*** 
authority  of  the  District  Court.     In   the   Agency  tract   nine 
takitUan   and   deputy  taktildJrt  are  invested  with  the   civil 
|«»«<rN  of  District  Munsifs,  subject  to  the  apellate  authority  of 
tht-ir  rc*j*iti%c  divisional  iifficers,  who  csercise  the  powers  of 

1>ut»»rdtfutr  Judge*.  There  is,  however,  but  little  civil  litigation 
in  m»  tiatkaard  an  area,  only  one  in  1,600  of  the  population 
bringing  Ain  kind  *4  suit  in  most  years,  though  the  correspond* 
mg  figurr  for  the  Presidency  a.s  a  »h<»lc  is  one  in  115. 

i  riminal  justice  is  dis|**nsed  by  two  Sessions  courts,  one  for 
th«-  <>niinar\  trjuts  {iresided  o%er  by  the  District  ami  Sessions 
Jud^r,  and  t<ie  (or  the  Agency  tract.  In  the  latter  the 
("olio  tiir,  or  Agent,  is  the  Sessions  Judge,  and  some  of  the 
skiirk  t\  tlonc  by  the  senior  Cmlian  divisional  officer,  who  is 
ao  Additional  So>H»ns  Judge.  In  the  ordinary  tracts  serious 
<a!<n*fs  against  jrrvm  and  property  are  not  common,  their 
ff«-t:irn«y.  as  elv-mhcre,  usually  varying  with  the  stale  of  the 
h  jv  .fi.  In  the  Agent  \  tnu  t,  however,  grave  crimes  are  of  fre- 
quent 1  ivi  urrei \*  e.  oaing  to  the  lailti  character  of  the  t«  Kin  try 
an<i  tifcc  pr«»|4c    Murder,  dactnty,  and  cattle  theft  are  common ; 
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and  altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  criminal 
Presidency. 

The  revenue  system  in  force  before  the  Circars  iSar&m) 
were  ceded  to  the  Company  (1765)  consisted  simply  in  thr 
Faujdar  or  Nawab  farming  or  leasing  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  to  revenue  agents,  who  received  a  percentage  of  1 
they  collected.  In  accordance  with  Oriental  custom, 
revenue  posts  tended  to  become  hereditary,  and  before  thr 
cession  their  holders  were  usually  called  zamlndars  and  die 
local  area  of  the  jurisdiction  of  each  was  known  as  his 
zamlndarL  At  the  same  time  the  Nawabs  appropriated  ft* 
their  own  use  and  for  the  support  of  the  Musalman 
certain  lands  called  have/s\  usually  situated  near  the 
towns,  which  were  always  under  their  own  imme«' 
menL  After  the  cession  this  distinction  between 
and  haveti  or  Government  land  was  retained  i 
but  it  was  abolished  00  the  introduction  of  the 
settlement  in  1802,  The  District  then  contained 
ancient  zamindaris.  These  were  permanently  settled 
annual  ptshkash  of  8  lakhs.  The  hawli  lands  weir 
out  into  convenient  areas  and  sold  by  auction,  and 
brought  under  the  zarrundari  system.  In  this  way  twenty  three 
new  estates  were  formed,  with  ft  peskkatk  ui   nearly  4 

e  and  the  sixteen   a'  mtnddris  formed  the 

Collectorate  Of  Vizagapatam. 

The  District  as  thus  created  was  entirely  lamlmdari :  bus 
between  1833  and  1844  twelve  estates  were  confiscated  far 
rebellion  or  resumed  on  other  accounts,  and  constituted  into 
the  three  ryoftvJri  taluks  of  GolgOClda,  S.irvasiddhi,  and 
Palkonda.  The  last  named,  however,  was  leased  to 
Arbuthnot  &  Co.  in  1846  and  not  resumed  by 
till    1 

The  ancient  system  of  land  assessment  was  by 
the  produce,  but  in  the  Gov  estate*  as  well  a* 

tamindaris  this  was  often  effected  through  the  medium  of  a 
renter.      I  poaed  ±  I 

(unirrigated)  land  which  amounted  to  half  the 
but  on  'wet'  I)  land  thr  irapotil 

reduced  the  share  <>t  the   ryot  in  1  one-third,  but  in 

practice  to  only  one-fifth,  of  the  prod 

The  existing  survey  of  the   I  ncnt   tdlmka  was 

carried  out  in  1884-8   and  lement  in  iUS3-tj,  the  ne* 

rates  of  assessment    being   introduced    in    1 899-1 90a     The 
survey  showed   that    the  area    under   cultivation 
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understated  in  the  old  accounts  by  about  20  per  cent,  and 
the  settlement  resulted  in  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
Un<l  re\cnuc.  The  average  assessment  on  'dry  *  land  is  now 
Rv  1  -1-0  (maximum,  Rs.  3  ;  minimum,  6  annas)  and  on  '  wet ' 
Unti  Rs.  5-9-5  (maximum,  Rs.  8  ;  minimum,  Rs.  2)  per  acre. 

The  revenue  from  land  and  the  total  revenue  in  recent  years 
are  given  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


land  rrrctioe 
T«*a!  rtTrooc 


«*.77 
*°.75 


1*90-1. 

»*.99 
J4.66 

t<po-i     I    1^03  4 

19,14     j      18,67 
3  Mo         31,49 

I  he  greater  part  of  the  Agency  tract  has  recently  been  Local 
brought  un<!cr  the  I^iral  Boards  Act.  In  the  ordinary  tracts  bo*fdt* 
fiiur  munm  politic*  (Vizagapatam,  Vuianagram,  Bimlipatam, 
an«l  Aruk.lpallc)  have  l*cn  constituted.  Outside  these  towns, 
I  <rf.il  *  ft  aits  are  managed  by  the  two  District  boards  of  Vizaga- 
juuin  arxl  Rora)*it,  and  by  the  four  taluk  t>oards  of  Vi/aga- 
|utam.  Vi/urugram,  Karasapatnam,  and  I'arvatliMjram,  the 
l«*al  jktrjks  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Utter  tieing  conterminous 
with  the  revenue  suUlmftions  of  the  same  names.  'I*he  total 
e*j«crwliture  of  these  t>oar<Ls  in  11/03  4  wa%  more  than  4  Ukh% 
nearly  j\  Ukhs  being  laid  out  on  road*  and  buildings  while 
o!u<jt;'>n,  hospitals  and  sanitation  accounted  for  another  lakh. 
Hn-  «  hirf  v>urtr  of  in<<*nc  ts  the  Und  cess.  Subordinate  to 
tLr  taJyJt  IxwmK  are  fifteen  Union  f*mtteya$s%  which  manage 
\\\r  affair*  of  the  smaller  towns,  levying  a  small  tax  on  houses 
ju*\  %|>cn<!ing  the  proieed*  on  sanitary  neetU. 

|.f  |-#1kc  |»ur|MArH  the  l>i\tn<t  i\  dtttded  into  two  areas*  Police ai 
\  i/j,'a;uuni  and  Jc>|**e.  'I"hc  Utter  eum|xri%cs  the  Koraputi 
%uUii\t%.im  and  the  former  the  re%t  of  the  Ihstrnt.  TheM:  two 
t.  v»  thr?  <  -nuin  107  polite  %taiH*n%  ;  *tu\  thr  force  within  them 
«<n  :**%  <4  24  msfintors  <mr  Kuropean  c««i*tahle,  169  head 
eatables,  And  1,175  ***wtablrm.  Reserve  |x>lice,  convisting 
*■*  j.:-  kr«!  turn  better  armed  than  the  re»t,  are  stationed  in  four 
j  >Ia#  ex.  *n*\  irv  intent  led  mainly  to  be  avatUble  in  case  of  dis- 
tur'uti<e*  in  the  Agency  tract.  The  rural  police  in  the 
(•<*  eminent  laJmki  numticr  J 50, 

I  »*-  l>i*tn<  t  yk\\  mX  Vt#Aga|utam  has  accommodation  for  357 
I  r  v  n<  fv  Ami  ji  tubf&iU  at  the  various  ti/*Jk  and  $aksii 
\>  .».l  .j  :jirtcr%  «ettrpc  Ytzaga|at*m)  are  capable  of  holding 
a  •  v«  •-***'  417  |»n*onrra. 

A  '.iv  j-»ftn<n  of  the  population  consists  of  wild  hill  tribes;] 
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and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  according  to 
Census  of  1901,  the  District  takes  the  last  place  in  the  Presi- 
dency in  point  of  education,  only  3*2  per  cent,  of  ihe  popu- 
lation (6  j  males  and  0*4  females)  being  able  to  read  and  write. 
Considerable  progress,  however,  has  been  made  during  the  last 
two  decades.  The  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  m 
the  District  in  1880-1  was  14*973;  in  1890-1,  24,142;  in 
1900-1,  31,980;  and  in  1903-4,  36,025.  The  enormous 
majority  of  these  were  in  primary  classes. 

At  the  close  of  1903-4  there  were  in  the  District  1,167 
educational  institutions  of  all  sorts,  of  which  all  but  104 
were  public  institutions.  These  included  1,020  primary,  31 
secondary,  and  ten  training  and  special  schools,  and  also  the 
two  Arts  colleges  at  Vizagapatam  and  Yirianagram.  The  girb 
in  them  numbered  altogether  5,019. 

Of  the  public  schools,  69  were  directly  managed  by  the 
cational  department,  1 19  by  local  boards,  and  17  by  mi 
councils.  Those  aided  by  grants  from  Government  nrnn? 
633,  while  225  were  unaided.  There  were  in  addition  30 
special  primary  schools  for  Panchamas  (depressed  and  backward 
castes),  with  1,027  pupils.  Only  about  12  per  cent  of  tie 
male  population  of  school-going  age  were  in  the  primary  stage 
of  instruction,  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  female  population  of  the 
same  age.  Among  the  Musalmans  the  corresponding  percent- 
ages were  high  (61  and  25),  but  the  followers  of  this  faith  in  the 
District  are  few  in  number.  The  total  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation in  1903-4  was  Rs.  2,77,000,  of  which  Ra.  88,000  was 
derived  from  fees.  Of  the  total,  Rs>  1,42,000  was  devoted  to 
primary  education. 

The  District  contains  21  hospitals  and  6  dispensaries,  a§ 
well  as  2  hospitals  for  'caste1  women,  4  police  hospital*,  and 
a  lunatic  asylum  at  VlragapiTtam  The  hospital*  have  acctmv 
modation  for  299  in-patients.  In  1903  the  number  of  caac* 
treated  was  363,625,  including  2,838  inpatients,  and  7 
operations  were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Ra.  61,000, 
•ly  met  from  Local  and  raum<  ijul  fur 

The  progress  of  vaccination  in  ri-cent  years  has  been  slow, 
the  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1900-1  being;  rwii 

r,ooo  of  the  population.     In   the   succeeding   yean  the 

figure  rose  to  27,  but  it  is  still  below  the  average  fur  the  Pit- 

Vaccina  mpulsory  only  in  the  four  municipal 

f  Further  particulars  of  the  District  will  be  found  in  the 
District  Manual,  by  D.  K  Car  mi.  had,  1S69.] 
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Kormput  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  Vizagapatam  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  consisting  of  the  taminddri  taksils  of  Koraput, 
NowkANc.AFiR,  Jkypoke,  Pottanoi,  Malkangiri, and  Padwa, 
which  arc  all  in  the  Agency  tract 

Koraput  TaJtsIL—  Agency  taksii  in  Vizagapatam  District, 
Madras,  lying  above  the  Ghats,  with  an  area  of  671  square 
mile*.  The  population  in  190 1  was  73,818  (chiefly  hill  tribes), 
tonifk&rcd  with  74,476  in  1891.  They  live  in  611  villages. 
The  headquarters  of  the  taksii  are  at  Koraput  village.  The 
country  i»  hilly  but  extensively  cultivated,  moat  of  the  forest 
having  been  destroyed.  It  belongs  to  the  Rajl  of  the  Jcypore 
otatc. 

Nowrmnfmfmr.— Northernmost  taksii  in  the  Agency  tract  of 
Viu^ajuum  District,  Madras,  stretching  up  into  the  Centra] 
Pr«»\m<o  and  Ilcngal,  lietween  the  States  of  Bastar  and  Kali- 
lundt.  It  is  open,  and  is  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Tei 
and  Indravatt  rivers.  Much  fine  forest  still  exists  and  the 
\allc\A  arc  highly  cultivated.  The  area  is  2,17a  square  miles, 
and  thr  j copulation  in  1901  was  104,145  (chiefly  Khonds  and 
other  hill  tntic*),  compared  mith  116,399  in  1891.  They  live 
in  1.03 1  tillage*.  The  head  quarters  of  the  taksii  are  at  Now- 
rangjiHir  village,  where  the  Kan!  of  Nowrangapur,  a  connexion 
of  the  Jcypore  family,  resides.  Considerable  traffic  passes 
through  thi%  taksii  Utwcrn  Jcypore  and  the  neighbouring 
State*  of  the  Central  I*ro\inccs  and  Bengal. 

Jcypore  Tahsll.  Agency  taksii  in  Vtiaga|iatam  District, 
Madras  Umg  above  the  Chits,  with  an  area  of  1,016  square 
mi  lev  'Hie  |M»pulation  in  1901  was  133  331,  compared  with 
14  >.$Ho  in  1891.  They  li%e  in  1,113  villages.  The  chief  town 
w  ]*  >porc  <|*>pu  latum,  6,6X9),  the  residence  of  the  Rajl  of  the 
Jnh'H  I.STATI-,  and  a  centre  of  trade  between  the  Central 
rr«»\m«rs  Ami  the  low  country  of  the  Ihvtnct.  The  demand 
for  iun-1  rr\mue  and  <c%%c%  for  the  whole  estate  in  1903-4  was 
Kt  j'».ooo.  I  he  taksii  is  all  tamtmJari  land  and  t%  for  the 
m>  t  |urt  often  and  well  cultivated,  the  Kolab  ri%cr  passing 
tSru.i^h  thr  crntfe  of  It. 

Jcypore  Estate.— An  estate  occupying  the  «hoJc  of  the 
not!'' ern  |art  of  Vt/aga|utam  Ihstrwt,  Madras  It  embnurs 
P'a  *,<u!U  all  the  Agent)  of  hill  tracts  therein,  and  con*i%t%  of 
th«-  aMii.'i  of  Nowrangapur,  Jcypore,  Koraput,  Malkangirt, 
l:.%vim«  utta«  k,  and  Kayagaila,  and  the  major  |Mjct*on  of  Padwa, 
I •■.'!.n^(  and  Cunupur.  The  residence  of  the  Ri>a  ts  at 
J«\j-»rc  town. 

1  !»e  utmtmJan  ti  divided  into  two  portions,  east  and  west9 
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by  the  Kalahandi  State  in  Bengal.  The  western  portion 
the  Government  subdivision  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  j 
Koraput,  while  the  eastern  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Special  Assistant- Agent  at  Parvatlpuram.  Each  portion  ha 
a  separate  river  system,  the  western  being  drained  by  tribu- 
taries of  the  Godavarit  and  the  eastern  by  the  NigJUifi 
(or  Litngulya)  and  Vamsadhara  river*,  and  their  affluent* 

Various  forms  of  undertenure  prevail  within  the  estate. 
The  proprietor  of  the  subsidiary  estate  of  Bissamcuttack  holds 
his  land  on  feudatory  tenon  villages  are  leased  oat  far 

a  nominal  rent  to  mustajirs  or  muttahddr$t  who  have  in  many 
1  the  right  to  sell  portions  or  the  whole  of  their  village 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Raja  ;  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
estate  is  leased  out  on  jerayati  tenure  direct  to  the  cultivators 

Kthnologically  we  find  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  have  been 
overlaid  by  immigration.  The  Khonds  and  Savaras,  who 
Inhabit  the  wild  tracts  adjoining  the  Ganjam  Minuts  (hilbl 
retain  th<_ir  separate  tribal  charaeteristies  and  languages,  bat  in 
other  parts  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  new-comers  have 
in  many  cases,  been  adopted.  In  Kotapad  and  Singapur,  fc< 
instance,  the  earlier  peoples  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
burning  their  dead.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Meriah 
sacrifice  (see  Mai  J  .mis),  held  to  be  a  purely  Khond  rite,! 
among  the  immigrants  and  obtained  so  firm  a  hold  that  it  had 
to  be  suppressed  by  force,  a  special  agency  being  employed  ice 
that  purpose  until  as  late  as  186 1. 

of  the  present  house  of  Jeypore  were  at  one 
time  retainers  of  the  Gajapati  kings  of  Orissa,  In  the  fifteenth 
century  its  founder,  Vinayaka  Deo,  whom  tradition  asserts  to 
be  descended  from  the  Lunar  race  of  Rajputs,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Gajapati  king,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Jeypore  principality.  About  the  year  1652,  when  the  founder 
of  the  Vizi  anagram  family  came  to  Chjcacole  in  the  tram  of 
the  Golconda   Faujdar,  Sher  Muhammad   Khan,  the  present 

imily,  descended  from  I  Deo,  was  in 

sion  not  only  of  the  country  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  estate,  but  of  all  the  hill  zamindaris  at  the  base 
of  the  Ghats.  Jeypore  subsequently  became  InbaUry  to 
anagram  ;  but  in  1794  the  Madras  Government  granted  the 
Jeypore  ruler  a  separate  sanad  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty 
during  their  confliet  with  Vstianagraa  which  ended  with  the 
hatt  on. 

In  1803  the  pfshkash  of  the  estate  was  fntcd  at  Rs,  1 6,000 
In  addition  it  pays  Rs.  13,666  for  the  fargana  of  Kotapad,  in 
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lieu  of  the  tax  originally  paid  thereon  to  the  State  of  Bastar  in 
the  Central  IVovinces. 

In  1848,  owing  to  the  insubordination  of  some  members 
of  the  Raja's  family,  some  of  the  takstls  of  the  estate  were 
atta«  hed  by  Government  In  1855  troubles  again  broke  out, 
ami  finally,  in  i860,  the  Government  was  compelled  to  intro- 
du<  v  a  system  of  civil  and  criminal  administration.  A  Sj>ecial 
Assistant  Agent  was  appointed,  and  subordinate  magistrates 
and  a  strong  j>olite  force  were  posted  in  the  tam'mdari.  Since 
then  the  estate  has  been  free  from  disturbances,  save  for  two 
unim|M*rtant  outbreaks  among  the  Savaras  in  1865-6. 

'I  he  |icr\ent  Rajl  is  Sri  Yikrama  Deo,  on  whom  the 
title  o!  Maharaja  was  conferred  as  a  special  distinction  in 
Januan.  1896.  I'nder  the  existing  system  of  administration 
continual  progress  is  assured;  ami  the  recently  constituted 
I-  on-st  department  is  opening  out  the  immense  timber  resources 
of  the  estate,  which  includes  the  finest  forest  in  Vuuigapatam 
lhstrn  t. 

Pottangi  7 a  ml  m  Jan  takstl  in  the  Agency  tract  of  Vi/a- 
gafutam  District,  Madras.  It  is  situated  on  both  slopes  of  the 
1.vm»hn  (iMATv,  aimI  so  is  hilly  in  character  and  still  for  the 
most  1  art  coscred  with  jungle,  though  a  great  quantity  of  this 
has  l>ccn  destroyed.  The  main  road  to  the  Jeypore  estate 
from  the  low  country  fiavses  through  it  Area,  615  square 
miles  .  population  ( 1901),  7.1,013  (chiefly  hill  tribes),  compared 
with  77,^41  in  1H91  ;  number  of  villages,  920.  The  head- 
quarters are  at  Pottangi.  'J*hc  taktii  is  entirely  tamimd&n  land, 
l*i  longing  to  the  Jeypore  and  I*a«  hipenta  estates. 

Malkangtrl.  -  Agency  takstl  in  Yuagapalam  District, 
Ma. has,  situated  north  of  the  tihats  on  the  western  frontier  of 
tie  Ihstmt,  and  hounded  cast  and  west  by  the  Maehkund  and 
vih-iri  risers.  Area,  a,j«jf»  square  miles;  population  (1901), 
;;.s<fi.  com  (tared  with  18,177  in  1 89 1  ;  number  of  villages, 
;'.'.  1  he  /a A $t/  is  the  largest  and  most  sparsely  jicopled  in 
t:  ••  IrrM.lcn*  \,  the  density  of  population  being  only  15 
j«  rwiH  |ter  square  mite.  Malkartgtri  ia  a  wild  forest-clad  area, 
».i?.-..l  bv  the  Sitiari  and  Silem,  and  sloping  down  to  the 
<  ...iu.ui  frontier  (Jood  teak  and  saJ  (Sfc#rra  r^mtim)  forests 
r\.s\,  and  they  are  being  •  rem-ncd*  by  the  Raja  of  Jeypore,  to 
«:.  .n.  t:.e  tahul  tielongs.  The  headquarters  are  at  Malkangiri 
\  :  1.'  Among  the  inhabitants,  iiesides  hill  tribes,  are  found 
a  ■:  v.lerahle  number  of  Telugus  who  base  immigrated  from 
t:     w>  u- Maturing  Agency  tract  tA  (iocUvan. 

Padwa.     lakai    in   the    Agency    tract    i4    Vuagaj*tam 
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District,  Madras.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  i 
Eastern  Ghats,  and  consists  of  a  plateau  with  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet,  traversed  by  several  hill  ranges  which 
attain  heights  considerably  greater,  Anna  (5*500  feet)  and 
Sinkram  (5,300  feet)  being  the  highest  peaks  in  the  range 
The  upper  slopes  of  the  hills  are  as  a  rule  open  and  enteral 
with  high  bison  grass,  which  is  annually  burnt  by  the  ruU 
tribes.  The  area  of  the  tahsil  is  1,383  square  mites,  with 
a  population  in  1901  of  64,415,  complied  with  58,995  in  1891, 
chiefly  hill  tribes  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  TeJugns, 
They  live  in  1,418  villages.  The  head-quarters  are  at  Padwa 
village.  The  tahsil  belongs  almost  equally  to  the  Mlduguk, 
Jeypore,  and  Pachipenta  zaminddrs.  Among  the  places  of 
interest  in  it  may  be  mentioned  the  great  limestone  ca*e  at 
Borra,  which  contains  a  Saivite  shrine  and  from  which  a  stream 
emerges  and  runs  down  a  gorge  of  remarkable  beauty  300  feet 
deep  ;  and  Paderu,  the  former  head-quarters  of  the  tahsil 
and  the  original  home  of  the  Madugula  zamlnJars. 

Parvatlpuram  Subdivision.— Sub  I  »   /ugapatain 

District,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  zamindari  tahsils  of  I 
vatipukam  (including  Agency  area  tctrrrACK,  K 

gada,  Gukupur,  Bobbjli,  and  Salur  (including  Agency  area >. 

Parvatipuram  Tahsil,—  Zaminddri  tubulin  Vizagapatan 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  i8°  38'  and  190  8'  N,  and  Sj* 
17'  and  $$Q  50'  E,,  in  the  north  of  the  extensive  plar 
by  the  Nagavali  or  Langulya  river,  with  an  area  of  799  ! 
miles.  Population  (1901),  160,523,  compared  with  157,014  «n 
1891.  The  head-quarters  are  at  ParvatIhlram  town  (popula- 
tion, 1 7,308) ;  the  number  of  villages  is  498,  The  northern 
part  of  the  tahsil  is  hilly  and  lies  within  the  Agency  limits ;  the 
rest  is  flat  and  presents  no  features  of  interest  The  tahsil  a 
all  zamindari  land,  belonging  partly  to  the  Bcigam  and  Plr* 
vat  1  pu ram  estates  and  partly  to  the  zaminddrs  of  Kurupim, 
Sangamvalsa,  and  MerangL  The  demand  for  land  revenue 
an<i  n  1903-4  was  Rs,  77,50c 

Bissamcuttack.  Tahsil  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras 
situated  entirely  within  the  Agency  tract  and  comprising  the 
upper  basins  of  the  Nagavali  (or  iJtngulya)  and  Yamsadhara 
rivers.  It  may  be  described  as  generally  hilly,  though  the 
Nagavali  valley  which  runs  through  it  is  one  of  the  great 
channels  of  communication  between  the  Central  Province*  and 
the  sea.  The  proposed  railway  from  Raipur  to  Vtiianafnun 
will  follow  \\  The  hills  are  as  a  rule  barren ;  but  the 

valleys  are  well  cultivated,  grain,  tobacco,  saffron,  and  I 
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luring  the  chief  exports.  The  land  tenure  is  tamimdar$\  the 
iumtmJar  being  a  feudatory  of  the  Raja  of  Jeypore.  The  area 
of  the*  fa Aii/  is  about  1,200  square  miles,  and  it  contains 
a  imputation  (1901)  of  59.445,  living  in  837  villages.  The 
jKoplc  arc  for  the  most  part  Rhonda,  though  many  Telugus 
n-Mtlc  in  the  valleys.  The  head-quarters  are  at  Bissamcuttack 
ullage  (population,  2,026). 

Rlyafmda.—  Tahsil  in  the  Agency  tracts  of  Vizagapatam, 
Madras,  lying  in  the  north-east  of  the  District.  It  is  very  hilly, 
l»ut  the  hills  have  for  the  most  part  been  denuded  of  their 
forest.  'I"hc  Nigavali  or  lAngulya  river  traverses  the  whole 
length  of  it,  and  most  of  the  cultivation  (chiefly  rice)  is  in  this 
valley.  The  area  is  710  square  miles;  and  the  population  in 
1001  «**  86,610  persons,  chiefly  Khonds  and  other  hill  tribes, 
Imng  in  758  villages.     The  head  quarters  arc  at  R&yagada. 

Gunupor.  Agency  lakal  in  VizagapaUm  District,  Madras, 
l>mg  on  the  (»an)am  border,  with  an  area  of  about  600  square 
milcv  The  population  in  1901  was  113,682,  compared  with 
iij.Sjj  in  1891,  consisting  of  Khonds  and  Savaras,  with  a 
\\n  ink  ling  of  Oriyl  Itrahmans  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Telugus.  The  numl»rr  of  villages  is  1,149,  and  the  head- 
quarters  arc  at  (iunupur.  The  takikl  lies  entirely  in  the 
\allrv  of  the  Yamsadhara  river,  and  is  extensively  cultivated 
with  rue  and  'dry  '  grain.  The  greater  \mit  of  it  is  included 
in  the  Jc  yporc  estate,  but  some  belongs  to  the  utmimJar  of 
KurujUm. 

Bobbin  Tahsil.  Takul  in  the  east  of  Vi/agapatam  Dis- 
tr;.  t.  Madras,  Uing  between  18  26'  and  i8r  44'  \.  an<l  83°  14' 
.»n-lh^  3)  K.,  with  an  area  of  268  square  miles.  The  popu- 
!.»:i  n  in  tc/ot  was  133,577,  compared  with  128,785  in  1891. 
I  i;r  lakul  contains  «mc  town,  lioiiHii.l  <|>opulation,  17.387*,  the 
r.rud  quarters  ,  and  167  villages.  It  U  entirely  utmlmJari,  and 
U-l<nig%  to  the  Ka>i  of  Hohbili.  It  is  very  fUt  and  is  under 
«  \tcnM\e  <  ulmatum.  The  demand  f<*  land  revenue  and  cesses 
;:.  1./.3  4  was  R%    1.34.000. 

Bobbill  Estate. -~i£f«i/ff«/«rn  estate  in  Vuagapatam  District, 
Mi<:r.iv  the  head  quarters  of  whk  h  are  at  the  town  of  the  same 
rvm.t .  It  lies  al<«i£  the  fiMii  of  the  Kant**  Ghats,  estend* 
n;  c  A%twards  a*  ru*%  the  jJain  irrigated  by  the  Nigavali  river, 
»f  !  1  >>mpfi%rs  the  whole  i4  the  Bobtail  4*44/ and  pans  of  the 
nrv;  I'Slkonda  iaimk  and  SilQr  SmAsil  The  country  is 
r. .:  a- <l  ntrnsi\ely  cultivated,  and  the  estate  has  prmprrcd 
i  1  co  rt^!%  under  the  management  of  the  present  Ka>a  and 
l,.%  j»f«  *U*  csv»«. 
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Bobbili  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  zamindaris  in  the 
dent  y  and  possesses  an  interesting  history.  When,  in  165a, 
Sher  Muhammad  Khan,  the  Nawab  of  ChicscoJe,  entered  the 
1  Strict,  there  followed  in  his  train  two  rivals,  Peddarayoda, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  chief  of  Bobbili,  and  the  ancestor  of 
the  Vm  anagram  family;  and  from  this  time  dales  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  houses.  Peddarayudu  soon  after  received  in 
estate  in  reward  for  gallantry,  and  on  this  he  built  a  fort, 
naming  it  Bobbili  (*  the  royal  tiger ')  in  honour  of  his  patrons 
designation  Skcr  (*  tiger*).  This  estate  bordered  on  Vim* 
nagrani,  and  there  was  constant  friction  between  the  two  chiefs. 
In  1756  the  turbulence  of  the  local  chieftains  called  far 
-ures  of  repression,  and  the  French  general  Bussy  tnardted 
with  a  European  force  to  restore  order.  On  his  reaching  Via* 
nagrani,  the  Raja  assured  him  that  the  chief  of  Bobbili  ni  the 
instigator  of  all  the  disturbances,  and  to  testify  his  own  loyalty 
joined  the  French  with  a  force  of  11,000  men  to  assist  in 
crushing  his  rival  Before  attacking  Bobbili,  Bussy  offered 
the   chief  a  pardon    for    the  past  and  lands  of  equal   value 

vhere  if  he  would  abandon  his  ancestral  estate  ;  but  die  % 
offer  was  refused. 

The  attack  on  the  fort  at  Bobbili  which  followed  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  Indian  history.  At  daybreak  ike 
ficldpieces  began  to  play  on  the  mud  defences,  practicable 
breaches  were  at  once  made,  and  the  assault  sounded.  After 
f<»ur  hours*  fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting,  Bussy  called  off  las 
men  to  allow  the  cannon  to  widen  the  breaches*  A  *ecnod 
assault  was  then  ordered,  but  with  no  better  results,  for  not 
m  had  gained  a  footing  within  the  ramparts  when,  tm 
hours  later,  Bussy  again  withdrew  the  storming  party  to  repeat 
0M  argument  of  artillery.  The  defenders  now  reoofgruicd 
their  desperate  position,  and  collecting  their  wives  and  feuiulie* 
put  them  to  death  and  returned  t<>  their  posts.  The  assault 
soon  recommenced  ;  and  when  at  sunset  Boa 
f<>rt  as  victor  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  it  was  only 
every  man  in  the  garrison  was  dead  or  mortally  wounded, 
old  man,  however,  crept  out  of  a  hut  and  leading  a  child  to 
v  presented  him  as  the  son  of  the  dead  chief.  Three 
nights  later,  when  the  \  managram  camp  was  buried  in  sleep* 
Of  Bobfc  (he  Rajas  tent,  and  befar* 

sentries  had  tl  !  and  shot  down  the  assassins  they 

had  stabbed  the  Raja  to  death,  inflicting  thirty  two  wounds 
on  his  body, 

lbs  child  saved  from  the  'linn*  Rang*   Rao, 
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wo*  invested  by  Hussy  vith  the  chie&hip  of  the  lands  that  had 
\hvu  offered  to  his  lather  ;  but  before  he  attained  his  majority 
his  umle  regained  by  force  of  arms  his  former  estate.  Eventu- 
al!) the  Vizianagram  family  came  to  terms  with  their  rivals, 
ami  leased  certain  areas  to  them.  The  old  feud,  however, 
subsequently  broke  out  again  and  the  Bobbili  chief  fled  into 
the  Ni/am's  country.  Hut  in  1794,  when  the  Vizianagram 
estate  was  dismembered,  Chinna  Ranga  Rao  was  restored  by 
the  British  to  his  fathers  domains  and  in  1801  a  permanent 
settlement  was  concluded  with  his  son  for  an  annual  tribute 
of  Rs.  90,000. 

Sm<  e  then,  under  a  series  of  able  tamindars,  things  have 
gone  »cll  with  the  estate.  Its  income  exceeds  5  lakhs,  and 
the  ftshkaih  fmyahle  to  CJovcrnment  is  Rs.  83,653.  The 
present  zaminJar,  Maharaja  Sir  VenkataswetiU  haUpati  Ranga 
Ka<>.  K.(  I.K.,  the  adopted  great-grandson  of  the  holder  of  the 
|x  rmanent  settlement,  is  one  of  the  foremost  noblemen  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.  In  1895  he  was  invested  with  a  knight* 
h<K«l  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  in  1900  the  title 
i*  Mahira)a  vu  conferred  u|xm  him  as  a  personal  distinction, 
the  title  of  RAja  having  already  tieen  recogni/ed  as  hereditary 
in  the  tamily.  He  Iva*  «lv>  been  a  member  of  the  Madras 
lx-gi«>Uti%e  foumil,  At\k\  has  visited  KngLamL 

S&lur  Tahall.  Tahiti  in  Yuagapatam  Distrnt,  Madras, 
King  iM-tween  iS  i</  and  180  46'  N.  and  83*^3' and  83'  22'  K., 
at  the  foot  of  the  KAsrt.it*  (iHAT>  and  traversed  by  the 
rs*«l  from  Yimnagram  to  Je\pore.  It  lies  |iartly  within  the 
A.;«  :u  v  tra<  t,  the  area  of  the  ordinary  |>ortion  being  180,  and 
«•(  the  Agen«  y  part  joo  square  mile*  ;  total,  380  square  miles. 
1  .v  (lopuLitiofi  in  ic;oi  was  97.843,  conjured  with  88,836  111 
iv,!  I  he  fit  kit/  contains  one  town,  Su.ru  (|»»puiation, 
i'*.:ytK  the  headquarters,  and  io«)  ullage*.  The  Agency 
i-  ..a!<.n  <<>riM\t%  <  hietly  of  k bonds  and  other  hill  tnU-% 
1  •  •  d«  tnaixi  tor  land  rt  \enue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  was 
K      4^  <  ,0. 

Vuianagram  Subdivision.-  Subdivision   of  the  Vi/aga 
;^!i.M.    I  >:v!n<  t,  Madras,  eonttsting  of  the  utmimJan  tahuii  of 
\  1.-:  \ w  k  ssi,  (  nil  t  nt'fAi  1 t„  (fAMrATiNA<;aaAM,  and  Himi  t- 
1  %i  \si.  At\i\  the  tuuk  of  I'u  mikI'A  (including  Agency  area). 

VUiAnagrmm  TahslL     One  of  the  plains  tahuii  of  Vi/aga 
jutan.  Ihstrvt.  Madras,  lying  bet  ween  17"  59'  and  t8~   16  N 
ar.l  •  1    17'  And  83"  30  K.,  and  consisting  foe  the  most  part  ol 
t    <    rUt  1  ountry  surrounding  its  head-quarters,  Yi/ia*a«.k\m 
!..»:»  t(H>puUti««i,  37,170).     It  is  travelled  by  the  East  (  oast 
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Railway.     The  area  is  294  square  miles  ;  population 
185,670,  compared  with  166,658  in  1891  ;  number  of  villages, 
191.     The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses   in   i<* 
amounted  to  Rs.  5,95,000. 

Vlzianagram  Estate.— One  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  1 
lowland  area  of  the  District  of  Vizagapatam.  It  comprises  t 
whole  of  the  Vizianagram,  Bimlipatam,  and  SrungavarappukflCi 
tahsits,  and  portions  of  Palkonda,  Gajapatinagaram,  Chiporu 
palle,  Vizagapatam,  Anakapalle,  Viravilli,  (lolgonda,  and  Sir* 
vasiddhi,  and  thus  includes  the  most  thickly  populated  and 
fertile  parts  of  the  District  The  capital  is  at  the  town  of  the 
MM  name.  It  yields  an  income  of  about  20  lakhs  per  annua, 
and    paid    in    1905-4  feshkask    and    cesses    amounting  19 

Rs.  5,79,000. 

The  family  claims  descent  from  Madhavavarma,  who  lot 
a  Rajput  colony  into  the  Kistna  Valley  in  a.  0.  591,  wad 
whose  descendants  held  important  posts  at  the  court  of  Got 
conda.  In  1652,  one  of  these,  PQsapatt  Madhavarartn*. 
entered  Vizagapatam,  where  he  and  his  successors  down  fc> 
the  celebrated  Viziarama  Raz,  the  friend  of  Hussy,  | 
added  one  tract  of  country  to  another,  till  they  became 
most  powerful  family  in  the  Northern  Cirears.  Pedda  Vi 
rama  Raz,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  his  ill  fated  j 
son,  who  fell  at  Padmanabham  in  1794,  succeeded  his  I 
about  1 7 10.  In  17 1 2  he  removed  his  capital  from  Potmir  to 
Vizianagram,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name*  For ! 
years  he  occupied  himself  in  building  a  fort  there. 
gradually  extending  his  dominions.  In  1754  be  formed  aa 
alliance  with  Jafar  All  Khan,  the  Faujdar  of  Chicacole,  but 
deserted  him  for  the  more  profitable  friendship  of  the  French 
under  Hussy,  by  whose  ass  ibled  in  175  - 

compass  the  death  of  his  hereditary  enemy,  the  taimimdir  d 
Hohhilt,  and  to  seize  his  capital.     His  triumph  was,  howrm, 

tl  lived;    for  three  nigl  the  storming  of  that  fort 

irama  Raz  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  by  four  follower*  of 
his  old  foe, 

H:  ettor  Ananda   Raz,  smarting  under  sor 

reversed  the  j>r>licy  of  his  father,  and  marching  a 
patam,  at  that  time  in  the  ham!  1  garrison 

it  and  made  it  over  to  the  English  (1758),     On  the 
Colonel    Forde's  column  from   Btfl  ttack  the 

Ananda  Raz  accompanied  it  on  its  victorious  inarch  1 
mundry  and  Masulipatam,     On  the  return  journey 
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and  was  succeeded  by  a  minor  adopted  son,  Viziarama  Raz, 
*ho  for  many  yean  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  half- 
brother,  Sua  Ram  Ra/,  a  clever,  unscrupulous,  and  grasping 
character  In  1761  Stta  Rim  attacked  Parlakimedi,  defeat- 
ing the  forces  (if  its  chief,  with  their  Marat  ha  allies,  near  Chica 
cole  and  thereby  acquiring  a  considerable  accession  of  territory. 
The  war  was  carried  southward  into  Rajahmundry  with  similar 
results.  By  this  time,  besides  the  large  estate  of  Vi/ianagram 
goscrncd  directly  by  the  Puvapatis,  Jey|x>rc,  Pal  k  on  da,  and 
fifteen  other  large  tamlmJaris  acknowledged  the  Raja  as 
suzerain. 

Nta  RAm  proved  himself  a  successful  ruler,  paying  his  fxsk- 
kath  of  3  lakh*  to  the  Company  with  punctuality,  and  making 
capital  of  his  loyalty  so  as  to  procure,  among  other  advantages, 
the  assistance  of  British  troojw  for  the  suppression  of  his  turbu- 
lent hill  feudatories.  By  these  means  the  Pusapatis  attained 
\i  t  further  |»ower  and  prestige.  The  absolute  authority  which 
Slta  Ram  acquired  was  irksome  to  his  brother,  the  Raja,  and 
was  found  intolerable  by  many  chiefs  who  petitioned  per- 
sistent!) for  his  removal  in  favour  of  another  Dtwan,  Jagannilth 
RA/.  But  SfU  K.\m  mas  |>os*csscd  of  too  much  influence,  both 
in  the  <  ircars  and  at  Madras  itself,  to  be  easily  ousted.  The 
Court  of  Ihrectors  in  Kngland  ordered  his  dismissal  in  rain  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  several  accusations  of  corruption  had 
U«n  brought,  and  the  nsulunt  quarrels  had  necessitated  the 
rctn<*%.d  of  the  (ioternor  of  Madras  (Sir  T.  Rumt>oId)  and  two 
inc-mlicrs  of  Council,  that  Slta  Rims  star  began  to  set. 

In  17K4  the  Circuit  Committee,  in  reporting  on  the  District, 
brought  ti>  noti«e  that  Vu urogram  *ith  his  feudatories  main 
tam«d  a  standing  army  of  u,ooo  men,  which  was  reasonably 
held  to  l>r  a  sounc  of  danger  to  the  Company.  The  only 
mnur<!u!r  result  ol  this  rcjmrt  was  the  temjiorary  retirement  of 
>.:i  k-Un.  In  1790  he  returned  for  a  while;  but  in  179J  he 
«4>  M.rnmonetl  to  lisc  at  Madras,  and  from  that  time  forth 
«!iv«;»;i*ars  tr«»m  local  history.  Yi/iarama  Rlc  pfovetl  inca|uble 
«•!  t:.c  task  of  governing  He  fell  into  heavy  arrears  with 
his  ftihkaih,  and  the  < H/vcrmivcnt  ordered  his  estate  to  be 
s*  j  ■., ^!rjt«dt  and  directed  him  to  reside  at  Masulipatam  on  a 
\.\t\  a:!<»wi^r.  He  set  out  from  his  capital  accordingly,  but 
t„i.trd  airtxnt  immediately,  and  being  joined  by  a  large  force 
«  !  t?i*nds  and  followers  refused  either  to  proceed  or  to  treat 
wt'.h  the  authorities.  <>n  July  10,  1794,  Colonel  Prrnderga%t 
a* . '.r!irv!y  attacked  him  at  Padmanabham,  and  completely 
r  ^tcd  fus  army  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  fighting,    'lite 
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Raja  himself  and  many  of  his  principal  chiefs  were  among  I 
shin. 

The  death  of  Viziarama  Raz  marks  a  turning  point  in 
fortunes  of  the  family.  Up  to  that  time,  except  for 
vicissitudes,  the  importance  of  the  Pusapatis  had  steaddr 
increased  during  the  century,  until  their  own  dominions  and 
those  of  their  feudatories  covered  an  area  conterminous 
the  present  District  of  Vizagapatam.  Their  progress  wa* 
checked. 

lt  the  battle  of  Padmanabham,  Narayana  Babu,  the  minor 
son  of  the  deceased  Viziarama  Raz,  fled  to  the  protection  of 
the  hill  zamindars,  who  were  disposed  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  his  favour,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
timely  measures.  After  protracted  negotiations,  the  Rlji  so* 
rendered  and  a  fresh  til  was  given  him*     Under  its  term 

the  hill  chiefs  wc  re  r  from    his  control  and 

into  direct  relations  with  the  Government,  and 
Vi/Janagram  were  absorbed  into  the  kavelit  or 
lands.  A  peshkash  of  6  lakhs  was  imposed  on  the  reduced 
Vizianagram  zaminddri.  In  1802  the  permanent  settlement 
was  made*  The  zamindari  then  contained  14  fargunns  ami 
1,157  villages,  and  the  fitshkash  was  fixed  at  5  lakhs.  NA 
yana  lisbu  died  at  Benares  in  1S45,  heavily  in  del*,  hav 
left  his  estates  in  the  charge  of  I  nent  for  about  half  tor 

period  of  his  rule.  His  successor,  Viziarama  Gajapoti  Rlx, 
continued  this  arrangement  for  seven  years,  but  in  185  j  he  look 
over  the  management  himself.  The  estate  was  then  in  a  1 
flourishing  condition,  and  had  a  credit  balance  of 
2  lakhs.  Viziarama  Raz  and  his  son  and  ffifrrawnr  Ananda 
Raz  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  position.  Both 
members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  and  received  high 

i  the  Crown,  Viziarama  K  »/  being  made  a  Maharaja  and  a 

S.I.  and  Ananda  Raza  Mahlrftjl  andaG  <    \A     The  latter 

died  in  1897,  and  the  heir  (Raja  Pusapati  Viziarama  (iajapah 

Raz)  being  a  minor,  the  estate  was  placed  in 

collector  and  guardian  appointed  b)  uncnt 

The  minority  expired  to  August, 

The  estate  is  now   hcing  surveyed  and  a 
shortly  be  made.     A  Forest  staff  has  recently  been 
to  v  still  existing  growth  and  to  reaflorest  the 

bare  ranges  of  hills  in  tht 

Palkonda  Taluk.—  Taluk  in  Vtzagapaiam  District,  I 
lying  between  180  12  and  180  47'  **•  w*l  83°  ji'  and  83*  < 
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on  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  District,  part  of  it 
falling  within  the  Agency  limits.  Its  total  area  is  502  square 
1111U  v  The  ordinary  tracts  are  thickly  peopled,  and  cultivated 
with  rue,  indigo,  pulses,  and  grain  crops,  irrigated  from  the 
Na^Atali  river.  The  Agency  portion  is  hilly  and  forest -clad, 
an<l  contains  about  56  square  miles  of  *  reserved  '  forest.  The 
population  of  the  ordinary  tracts  in  1901  was  215,376,  com- 
jured  with  201.331  'n  ' **9 it  living  in  two  towns,  Palkonda 
( l«  >puUtion,  10,61 5\thc/ti/*4  head-quarters,  and  Razam( 5,096); 
*"d  334  villages.  In  the  Agency  tract  the  population  in  1901 
was  11.245  persons  (chiefly  Savaras),  compared  with  11,824  in 
i8<)i.  living  in  106  villages.  The  greater  part  of  the  taluk  is 
held  on  ryohvan  tenure,  but  large  areas  belong  to  the  Rajis  of 
Hotum  1  And  Vi/ian.m;ram.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
ryotwan  land  is  irrigated,  chiefly  from  tanks.  The  demand  for 
Land  rr\enue  am!  ce\*es  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  3,04,000. 

When  the  Northkrn  Circars  were  ceded  to  the  British 
in  1 7 ft 5,  the  t.i/uk  was  a  uimimtari,  feudatory  to  the  Raji  of 
Vi# tanagram.  From  1 796  onwards  there  were  constant  disputes 
and  attempted  disturbances,  and  Anally  in  1832  the  zamtndar 
of  I'Alkonda  broke  into  open  rebellion.  This  wm  put  down 
with  the  aid  of  troo|>s,  and  the  tamindari  was  then  declared 
forf«  it  to  (imrrnment  and  the  male  members  of  the  family 
mere  imprisoned.  From  1833  to  1846  the  estate  was  managed 
bv  1  He  Collector,  a*  also  (from  181 1)  wa%  the  neighbouring 
rvtatr  <>f  l|on>aram(  whic  h  had  lieen  purchased  by  (Jovcrnmcnt 
t«.r  arrean  ol  revenue.  In  1846  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  a  !.uro|M*an  firm  at  Madras,  whereby  the  two  estates  of 
i'a;k"t»la  an«l  Ilon>aram  were  leased  to  them  for  Rs.  1,31,000. 
"If  .%  arrangement  lasted  till  1892,  when  Government  resumed 
du<<  t  management,  the  two  cUates  ticing  amalgamated  to  form 
th«   ri**fu\tn  j»-»rti<  n  of  the  taluk. 

Chipurupalle.  Northernmost  coast  takiti  of  Vuagapatam 
I>  *tm,  Madras,  lying  1*1  ween  18  2'  and  18°  32'  N.  and 
>  s  ;'.  AfuJ  S\  57  K  ,  with  an  area  of  549  square  miles  I  "he 
j-.;  ■.:a:i.»n  in  1901  wa%  170,532,  compared  with  156,570  in 
1  **,  1  Ihr  tahtii  contains  268  villages,  the  head-quarters 
U  r.^  at  <  hipurupolle.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and 
•  •  •■*•  s  in  1 903-4  was  Rs.  49,000.  The  takiii  is  flat,  and  a 
Ut^c  jurt  of  it  it  t  irtrcrcd  with  km  scrub  jungle. 

GajapatifUMpumin.  7aaW  in  Vtxafapatam  District,  Madras! 
\\n>*  n>  At  thr  Ghau,  between  18*  11  and  18*50'  N.  and  83* 3' 
and  *  \  \t'  \  .  with  an  area  of  jjj  square  miles.  The  popu- 
U: .-?»  u%  iyoi  was  134,553,  compared  with  124,057  in  1H91. 
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The  tahsli  contains  228  villages,  the  head-quarters  being 
village  of  the  same  name*     The  demand  for  land  revenue 
cesses  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  14,600. 

Bimlipatam  Tahsli, — Coast  tahsii  \n  Vizagapatam  Di 
Madras,  lying  between  1 70  50' and  180  6'  N.  and  83°  ta 
830  371  E.,  with  an  area  of  207  square  miles.     The  popul 
in   1901   was  126,354,  compared  with   114,83410   1891 
tahsii  contains  one  town,  Bimlipatam  (population,  10,212),  tbe 
head -quarters,  and  1 1 7  villages.     The  demand  for  land 
and  cesses  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  8,805.    This  is  a  densely 
Jated  tahsitf  which  is  entirely  zamindari  land  belonging  to 

V I Z I A  N  A<  \  K  A  M    INSTATE. 

Vizagapatam  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  the  Vtiagi* 
patam  District,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  zamindari  tahsils  of 
Vizagapatam  and  Srungavarappukota  (including  Agency 
area). 

Vizagapatam  Tahsli. — Coast  tahsii  in  Viraga patam  D» 
trict,  Madras,  lying  between  170  38'  and  N.  and  8 

and  830  25'  E.,  with  an  area  of  173  square  miles.  The  pop* 
lation  in  1901  was  110,652,  compared  with  97,776  in  1891 
The  tahsii  contains  one  town,  Vizagapatam  (population, 
40,892),  the  head-quarters  of  the  tahsii  and  the  District ;  taA 
76  villages.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and 
1903-4  was  Rs.  16,900.  A  great  part  of  the  iahstl  is 
by  small  ranges  of  bare  rocky  hills  running  up  to  1,800 
On  one  of  these  ranges,  to  the  north  of  Vizagapatam  town, 
Kailasa,  an  attempt  was  once  made  to  establish  a 

Srungavarappukota  Tahsii.  —  Tahiti  in 
District,  Madras  lying  between  1  70  54'  and  18*  17 
820  55'  and  830  20'  E.,  partly  on  and  partly  below  the  Eastern 
Ghats,  with  a  total  area  of  438  square  miles.  The  hill  nountry 
in  it  is  included  in  the  Agency  tract.  The  population  in  the 
ordinary  portion  is  137,724  and  in  the  Agency  tract  a,*9£ 
making  a  total  of  142,017  (1901),  compared  with  133.343  m 
1 89 1.     The  tahsii  contains  one  town,  >  araw-xot.i 

(population,  5,862),  the  head-quart-  ^66  villages.    The 

demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  was  R*.  17,200 
The  ordinary  portion  present!  no  feature*  of  interest.    The 
portion  in  the  Agency  t  ract  is  very  hilly,  rising  to  a  height  of  5, 
feet  in  Galikondt  hill ').     At  Anantagiri  (about  i.Soc 

feet)  is  a  coffee   plantation   managed   by   the   ViztAJffJUzaaJf 
ate,  and  a  bungalow.    The  hills  are  as  a  rule  well  wooded. 
the  lower  slopes  being  *  reserved '  by  the  Vizianagtaiu  estate, 
but  the  higher  ranges  arc  usually  open  rolling 
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*ith  long  bison  grass.  Between  Galikonda  and  Anantagiri  lies 
Harris  Valley,  the  scene  of  an  attempt  made  about  fifty  years 
ago  t«»  establish  a  sanitarium  for  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
I  hstrict,  which  was  rendered  a  failure  by  malarial  fever,  as  the 
sue  of  the  camp  was  badly  chosen.  Had  the  men  been 
stationed  1,000  feet  higher  up  the  hill  the  experiment  might 
ha\c  proved  successful. 

Naraaapatnam  Subdivision.— -Subdivision  of  Vizagapa- 
tam  I  >istrn  t,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  taluk  of  GoIjGONDa 
nn<  hiding  Agency  area),  the  tamlmJari  taksl/s  of  Viravilu 
(including    \gem7  area)  and  Anakapallf.,  and  the  taluk  of 

SAK\AM!>!»!U. 

Golgonda.—  TMuk  in  the  south  west  of  Vixagapatam  Dis 
tru  t.  Madras,  lying  l>etwcen  17°  22'  and  180  4'  N.  and  8a°  and 
Si'  50'  K,  with  an  area  of  1,263  square  miles  (of  which  738 
vijuarr  miles  are  in  the  Agency  tract).  The  population  in  1901 
m«  luded  123.507  j>er*ons  in  the  ordinary  and  33,929  in  the 
\^»  n«  >  tract:  total,  157,436,  compared  with  147,841  in  1891. 
I  h<  h«*ai!  quarters  are  at  Nakasapatnam  (population,  10,589), 
ami  there  arc  517  villages.    The  demand  for  land  revenue  and 

•  f  ^s*  s  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  2,02,000.  The  Agency  part  of 
th<  f.i/uk  is  c&ceedingh  hilly  and  is  situated  on  both  slopes  of 
th<  <»liat%,  the  drainage  of  the  northern  part  passing  into  the 
Ma«  hkund  riser  ami  thence  to  the  ( »odavari.  The  hills  are, 
a%  a  rule,  covered  with  fine  forests,  and  considerable  areas  of 
tK-v  ul»»ut  260  vjuare  miles)  have  been  'reserved/  forming 
th*  m.M  im|**tant  of  the  Government  forests  in  the  District. 
IS-    U.'uk  was  one  of  the  sittcen  ancient  tamlnJans  which 

•  \M<<d  in  Vi/aga|iatam  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settle 
m<nr.  the  utmdmJar  )>cing  a  relation  and  feudatory  of  the 
i<\j««f  k.lU  ,  but  disturliam  rs  arc we  caused  by  the  incapacity 
<<f  !*»*•  :amtmj}r,  and  in  1M37  the  estate  mas  sold  at  auction  for 
arr«  .irs  «»!  rrscnue  and  bought  in  by  Government-  To  it  were 
a.M'  <!  •},«•  K«'ttak<iU  ami  Ycmulapudi  estates,  which  had  been 
.  mi  \xt.\  ptir«  liasrd  by  <  K>vemn»ent  in  1833  and  1831,  and  this 
rr.4< :  I ..rm%  the  n%*tu-an  |iortion  of  the  tJ/uk  ;  the  southern 
;»»r!  ;%  %t:'.l  utmtndan.  In  1845-8,  and  again  in  1857-8, 
r»Mi>:\r  rt%ings  took  place  among  the  hill  chiefs,  but  since 
1  *  ;s  no  trouble  hat  occurreil.  The  eastern  part  of  the  plains 
j».f>.n  o«  the  taluk  is  umlrr  continuous  cultivation,  irrigated 
!•  n»  the  komaravolu  Asa  lying  on  the  Vtravilli  taksit 
\»  :-.«lar%  From  Kondasantha  and  Knshnadevipcta,  /4l/ 
f.u.S  rjrt  up  into  the  hills,  and  along  the  latter  there  is  ton* 
»  !cra!>:<  traihc  in  jungle  produce!  grain,  and  salt 

%  9 
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VlravitlL— Zamindari  tahsil  in  Vizagapatam 
Madras,  lying  between  170  36'  and  180  5'  N.  and  S20 
and  83°  5'  E,,  partly  in  the  Agency  tract  and  partly  in  the 
plains ;  the  Agency  portion  is  very  hilly  and  a  great  pan  of  it 
is  clad  with  jungle.  The  Agency  portion  has  an  area  of  151 
square  miles,  containing  31  villages  and  a  population  of  7,590 
(chiefly  hill  tribes) ;  and  the  ordinary  portion,  424  square 
with  a  population  of  209,228,  living  in  236  villages.  The  total 
population  in  1901  was  216,818,  compared  with  203,537  m 
1 89 1.  The  head-quarters  are  at  Chodavararo  (pufMikuon, 
5,705).  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4 
amounted  to  Rs.  62,700.  The  largest  village  in  the 
Madugula  (population,  8,952),  is  the  residence  of  the 
dir,  whose  estate  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Agency 
and  the  north  of  the  ordinary  portion.  The  rest  betaop 
to  the  Vizianagram  estate.  Viravtlli  is  extensively  cato 
vated,  the  Sarada  river,  which  flows  through  it,  affording 
good  irrigation. 

Anakapalle  TahsIL—  Taksil  in  the  south-east  of  Vtaa* 
patam  District,  Madras,  lying  between  17°  29'  and  170  5 
and  820  57'  and  830  15'  £*,  with  an  area  of  297  square  mifa> 
The  population  in  1901  was  165,478,  compared  with  152,157 
in  1 89 1.  The  head-quarters  axe  at  Anakapalle  (populatktv 
18,539),  and  there  are  143  villages.  The  demand  tor  had 
revenue  and  cesses  in  1903—4  was  Rs,  1,22,000.  The  northern 
part  of  the  taksil  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  ts 
sively  cultivated  with  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  other  valuable 
The  coast  soils  are  sandy  and  relatively  infertile  The  at**/ 
is  entirely  zamlndari,  vided  among  the  Code  Unas* 

and  the  Kasimkota,  Vizianagram,  and  ChlpurupaUe  estates. 
Kasimkota  was  formerly  a  Faujdari  of  the  Chkacole  Sarkdr, 
and  later,  from  1794  to  1802,  was  the  head-quarters  of  one  of 
the  three  Collectorates  which  in  1S01  were  formed  into  the 
present  Vizagapatam  District. 

Sarvasiddhi. — Coast   taluk  in  the  south  of  Vuagapttsn 
District  Madras,  lying  between  170  15'  and  17°  40'  N.  and 
82c  31'  and  830  1'  E.,  with  an  area  of  341  square  miles.    The 
population  in  1901  was  160,761,  compared  with  154,966  in  1891 ; 
number  of  villages,  1 5  2.     The  headquarters  are  at  Ysujtv  i% 
emu  (population,  6,536),  the  only  other  place  of  interest  bong 
Upmaka.     The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  u 
amounted  to  Rs.  2,60,000.     The  greater  part  of  the  UlU 
zamlndari,  but  it  contain!  about  83,000  acres  of  wyetm&ri 
Of  this,  15,000  acres,  chiefly  small  hills  lying  near  Ilia 
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have  been  constituted  forest  Reserves ;  but  as  most  of  this 
hail  bi-cn  stri|>ped  bare  by  charcoal  burners,  firewood-gatherers, 
anil  floats  before  reservation,  it  will  be  some  little  time  before 
the  t;n»wth  is  of  much  value.  The  soils  are  fertile,  chiefly  red 
an»l  l>U<k  1( jams,  and  irrigation  is  available  from  the  Var&ha 
and  sirodl  rivers  and  Kondakirla  Avu.  Historically,  the 
r\*-hran  (jortion  of  the  taluk  consists  of  a  number  of  petty 
estate*  purchased  by  (iovcrnment  between  1831  and  1844  for 
arrr.tr >  of  revenue  or  other  causes.  The  tamimdari  portion 
U-l-.n^  partly  ti>  the  Yi/ianagram  and  Melupika  estates,  and 
|ktrtl\  t«»  the  (iodc  family. 

AnmkApmlle  Town.  Head-quarters  of  the  taksll  of  the 
vin.e  name  in  Vi/oga|utam  District,  Madras,  situated  in  17° 
.%:'  V  ami  Ky  2'  K.,  on  the  Klradl  river,  about  jo  miles  west 
<•!  \ './a^.ifutarn  town  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain.  It  is 
a  riMnk-  j^n«  ultural  centre,  with  a  large  exjjort  trade  in  jaggery 
<•  oar  sc  sugar)  <ind  grain.  Population  (1901),  18,539.  The 
afi.ur %  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  municipal  council  estab- 
itOn-d  in  |H;H.  The  municipal  revenue  and  expenditure 
1  luring  the  ten  >car*  cm  ling  1902-3  averaged  R*.  16,000.  In 
i«,  ;  4  tii«-\  were  R%.  25,000  and  21,000  resj  ki  tivcly.  Most 
of  th«  rewnur  1%  derived  from  taxes  on  houses  and  lands  and 
fr<*rt;  to. iv  The  usual  officers  are  stationed  at  it,  and  it  is  also 
a  fatourite  place  of  resident  e  among  Hindus.     It  is  a  station 

•  •n  the  hast  Oast  KaiUay,  484  mile*  distant  from  Madras. 

BimlipmUun  Town.  Headquarters  of  the  taksll  of  the 
sarn«  name  in  Yi/agajatam  Ih strict,  Madras,  situated  in  17° 
ci  \  aril  M3"  27  K-,  on  the  coast  about  18  miles  northeast 
.  f  \  ./j^iuUfli  town.  The  |*>|  hi  lotion  (1901),  10,812,  ha> 
a  !\.»r«ol  hut  little  in  recent  yearv  A  faetor>  was  establishes  1 
f.»f.  :n  the  seventeenth  erntury  by  the  Ihiteh,  but  it  pla\s  no 
•aft  m  Kxt..fv  It  wa%  sa«  krtl  b\  the  Marltha  hordes  of  J  afar 
\     :n  i;ci,  but  otherwise  remained  in  the  peaceful  fiossession 

v  r  l>ut(  h  till  1  Hi 5,  when  it  was  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  Kast 
!•■•!-!  t  ..fnjany     Till  1H46  liintlipatam  remained  a  mere  fishing 

*  wc.  tiut  in  that  w*t  it  began  to  attnu  t  Kuropemn  capital  ami 
»v.<r;':^  It  now  forms  a  regular  place  of  call  fur  coasting 
s'.n  :  rrv  Ami  rank*  at  one  of  the  thief  porta  on  the  east  coast 

1 v  -  rr.ar;t:mr  tra«lc  has  however,  liecn  affected  by  the  com  pic 
•■■  o  . -f  the  railway  between  Madras  and  Calcutta.  During  the 
1  %'  \*  *t%  ending  1 003-4  the  value  of  the  seaborne  im|Oft* 
iw  '^,ol  a  Ukhs  and  of  the  export*  3s  lakhs.  The  chief  e\ 
;- •*?»  arc  ^ingcIU  an«l  gmgelly  oil,  hides  and  skint,  seeds,  jute. 
.:•••.   oih!   imraboUfm  ,    the  principal  imports  are  cotton 
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twist  and  yarn,  and  piece-goods.  Though  an  open  roads; 
the  port  is  fairly  well  protected  by  the  Uppada  and  Suga 
headlands.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  municipal  council  of 
twelve  members,  created  in  1866.  During  the  ten  years  endin, 
1902-3  the  income  and  expenditure  averaged  Rs.  14,000,  In 
1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  17,000,  derived  chiefly  from  uses 
on  houses  and  land,  tolls,  and  school  fees.  The  usual  t*kal 
staff  is  stationed  here ;  and  in  addition  several  European 
merchants  and  others  connected  with  the  trade  of  the 
reside  either  here  or  at  Chilli valsa  (3  miles  distant), 
a  jute  and  gunny-bag  factory  has  been  established 

Bobbili  Town.  -Head-quarters  of  the  tahsit  of  the 
name  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras,  situated  in  18*  • 
and  830  23'  E.  The  population,  which  is  increasing 
numbered  17,387  in  1901.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
of  Bobbili,  who  lives  in  a  fortified  enclosure*  A  short  dif- 
tance  outside  can  be  traced  the  position  of  the  old  fort,  tW 
heroic  defence  of  which  against  the  forces  of  Viz  .anagram  rod 
the  French  (see  Bobbili  ESTATE)  is  still  remembered*  The 
Raja  maintains  two  hospitals  in  the  town,  one  of  them  an  msti 
tution  for  women  in  charge  of  a  lady  apothecary. 

Dolphin's  Nose.— A  large  headland  and  well-known 
mark  for  ships,  situated  in  170  41'  N.  and  830  19*  IL,  foi 
the  southern  arm  of  the  Vizagapatam  harbour  in  the  AiAsi/and 
District  of  that  name.     The  flagstaff  on  the  summit  is 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea.     An  old  ruined  battery 
the  hill,  and  there  used  to  be  a  lighthouse  also,  but  this 
destroyed  by  the  cyclone  of  1876  and  has  not  been  replaced. 

Koraput  Village.— Village  in  the  tahnl  of  the  same  nan* 
in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras,  situated  in  i$°  48'  N.  and 
82°  44'  £.  It  is  the  head -quarters  of  the  Koraput  subdivision, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Special  Assistant  Agent  and  the 
Superintendent  of  police,  Jeypore,  as  well  as  o( 
German  missionaries.  Population  (1901),  1,560.  There 
a  police  reserve  here,  besides  the  usual  head -quartets 
and  buildings, 

Narasapatnam  Town.— Head  quarters  of  the  Golgondt 
ftiluk  and  of  the  Narasapatnam  subdivision,  \  ./agapatam  Di> 
trict,  Madras,  situated  in  17*40'  N.  and  8a°  37'  E.,  8  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain*  Pi 
(1901),  10,589.     It  is  a  centre  of  trade  with  the  hills  to  the 

Padmanabham,     Village  in  the  ltimlipatam  taktU  of  Vi» 
gapatam  District,  Madras,  situated  in  1 7 

large  temple  here  has  much  local  celebrity ;  but  Padma 
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nahham  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  the  tccne  of  the  battle  between 
Vi/iurAnu  RAz,  Raja  of  Vizianagram,  and  the  Company's  fortes 
un»l«*r  Colonel  I'rendergast  on  July  10,  1794.  Viziarama  Raz 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  with  him  fell  most  of  his  retainers 
and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  country,  the  Company's  loss 
Uin^  only  i  3  killed  and  61  wounded. 

PaJkonda  Town.  Head -(Quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the  same 
name  in  Yi/aga|iuUm  District,  Madras,  situated  in  i8c  36'  N. 
and  8 \  40'  K.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads  |»assing  from 
I'arsatipuram  to  the  coast,  and  from  the  low  country,  through 
(he  MumjietA  Pass,  to  dan  jam  District,  and  thus  a  place  of 
some  total  importance.  The  {lopulation,  which  is  increasing 
slovtlv,  numt>crcd  10,(115  in  1901. 

Parvatipttrmm  Town.  Head  quarters  of  the  taksti  and 
sulxiiMMon  of  the  same  name  in  Yizagapatam  District,  Madras, 
King  in  iS  47'  N.  ami  83°  36'  K.  Population  (1901),  17,308. 
An  .\%M^unt  >uperintcmlcnt  of  fiolice  ami  a  police  reserve  are 
sutionrd  here  .  and  lying  at  the  junction  of  roads  from  llengal, 
Jesporr,  )*alk<mda.  and  Vi/ianagram,  it  is  a  rapidly  growing 
centre  of  trade  between  the  hills  and  the  low  country. 

RiLtam.  -  -Town  in  the  Palkonda  taluk  of  Yizagapatam 
Distn«t,  Madras,  situated  in  18  17*  N.  and  83*  41'  K..  about 
14    miles  from    Palkorxla,    in  the    middle  of  an   o|ien  plain 

I  i,%ered  with  m  rub  jungle.      Population  (tooiV,  5.096. 

SaJur  Town.  —  Head  quarters  t»f  the  taksti  of  the  same 
name  in  Yi/aga|utam  District,  Madras,  situated  in  i8°3i'N. 
and  H^  t\  K..  at  the  f<w*  of  the  (ihlts  on  the  road  from  the 
Jesporr  esutr  to  Vt/ianagram.     Population  (1901),  16,139. 

SanUlpUly.-  Village  in  the  HimlipaUm  taksil  of  Vtzaga 
|*aum  Ihstrut,  Madras,  situated  in  181  4'  N.  and  83°  37'  K. 
In  1H47  a  lighthouse  was  erected  <m  the  summit  of  a  small  hill 
her*  to  warn  coasting  vessels  making  for  Himli|iaUm  off  the 
.sanU|';;;\  v*  kv  distant  aliout  6}  miles,  the  lighthouse  bearing 
v>.!K«-*vi  half  east  and  being  distant  about  17)  miles  north 
e.i«!    «-t    iiimlqaum.     The  light  is  visible   14  miles  seaward. 

I I  •  *«   ^  a  safe  |ti.t%age  in  clear  weather  between  the  rocks  and 
the  %h..rr,  tlie  <  hanncl  bring  6  miles  wide. 

Simhachalam  Tem|>le  in  Vuaga(*iai»  taktU and  I  hstn«  t . 
M±. In*  m tutted  in  17^  46'  N  and  83*  15'  K.,  6  miles  north- 
»«M  .4  \  i/aga|aaiam  town.  It  is  most  picturesquely  situated 
:n  a  %trep  wooded  glen,  down  whi«  h  flows  a  stream  broken  by 
11  itijrf«»u%  <a%cadr*.  aliout  halfway  up  the  rsorthern  flank  of 
Kilu  Kill.  At  the  ftmf  erf  the  hill  lies  the  ullage  of  Adisi 
safari:    fr«*n  »hnh  a  long  series  of  flights  of  stone  steps  1 
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up  the  glen  to  the  temple.      These  steps  are  < 
tO  the  top  of  the  hill  and  down  its  other  side 
which   is  the  most   famous  place  of  local  pilgrimage  in  tit 
Northern    Circars,   is   dedicated   to    the    lion    incarnation  4 
V ishnu,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  built  h\  aptfi 

of  Orissa.  Apart  from  its  surroundings  the  shrine 
no  striking  beauties,  though  there  are  some  fine  black 
carvings.  An  inscription  dated  1516  records  the  *isit  «f 
Krishna  Deva  Raya,  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Yijayanagjr- 
The  temple  is  now  in  the  charge  of  the  Raja  of  VizUnagrara. 
who  has  a  bungalow  and  beautiful  rose-garden  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

Srungavarappukota  Town. — Head -quarters  of  the  idkul 
Of  the  same  name  in  \  im  Distri<  is,  situated  m 

18  7'  N.  and  83°  t  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghats,  i'opabtion 
vrooi),  Sf86». 

Upmaka.— Village  in  the  Sarvasuklhi  ta/uk  of  Vizagapfttim 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  170  24' N.  and  S2  4  ;'  K  A  wry 
ancient  temple  stands  here  which  contains  no  image,  only  the 
conch  and  discus  of  Vishnu  being  figured  on  the  stone  within 
the  shrine.  The  yearly  marriage  of  the  god  attracts  guaS 
numbers  of  pilgrims  in  March.  At  the  Census  of  1901  there 
were  5,536  persons  in  the  village,  but  more  than  5,000  of  1 
were  pilgrims. 

Vizagapatam  Town.  Head-quarters  of  the  District 
the  same  name,  Madras,  situated  in  17'  42'  N.  and  Sj* 
18'  E.,  484  miles  by  railway  from  Madras  and  547  horn 
Calcutta.  It  is  a  flourishing  seaport,  lying  in  the  angle  of  the 
formed  by  the  projection  seawards  of  the  prominent  head 
land  known  as  the  DOLFKtlrt  Nosk.  A  little  farther  north 
along  the  coast,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  ridge  of  low  hifi> 
facing  the  sea,  is  the  suburb  of  Waltair,  one  of  the 
favourite  stations  in  the  Presidency,  where  most  of  the  1 
of  the  District  reside.  To  the  west  of  the  town  ties 
backwater  through  which  a  small  stream  meanders  lo 
and  on  the  north  and  south  this  is  bounded  by  two 
ridges  of  low  hills  about  1,800  feet  in  height  and  4  miles  apart 
The  bay  in  the  angle  between  the  coast  and  the  Dolphin* 
e  forms  the  present  anchorage  ;  but  if  the  proposed  acheroc 
for  dredging  this  backwater  and  river  and  forming  an  inner 
harbour  and  docks  within  them  b  igapttza 

will  have  the  finest  harbour  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  safe  in 
all  weathers,  and  enabling  ocean-going  ships  to  lout  and 
unload  at  the  dockside. 
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The  story  of  Vixagapatam  dates  from  the  establishment  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  East  India  Company  of  one  of 
the  earliest  factories  on  the  cast  coast  But  historically  the 
town  can  boast  of  little  interest,  the  only  events  of  any  impor- 
tance that  have  occurred  lieing  the  two  occupations  of  the 
tat  tory,  in  1680  by  Aurangzeb's  forces,  and  in  1757  by  the 
French  under  Hussy. 

The  |*>j>ulation  in  1901  was  40,892,  occupying  7,741  houses. 
In  1801  it  was  only  34.487.  and  the  marked  increase  is  largely 
due  to  the  opening  of  the  Kast  (oast  Railway.  The  popula- 
tion includes  36,346  Hindus,  2,761  Muhammadans,  and  1,749 
(  hmttanv  The  majority  of  them  reside  in  Vixagapatam  proper  ; 
but  there  are  large  Kurojiean  communities  in  the  suburbs  of 
\\  altuir  and  Waltair  Station,  the  former  composed  chiefly  of 
( io\ernnient  ohViaU  and  the  latter  of  railway  employes. 

I  he  t<>«n  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1866.  The 
iiu,nu  ijul  in«  omc  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1 4/0  j  1  ateraged  Ks.  Ho.ooo  and  Ks.  1,04,000  respectively. 
In  10c  3  4  they  were  Ks.  93,600  and  Ks.  89,500,  the  income 
1  omtMing  <  hiefly  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  on  Itouses  and  land, 
a  contribution  from  <io%crr.mcnt,  and  the  water  rate.  The 
watrr  morkv  whuh  (nn  at»out  4)  lakhs,  have  been  recently 
<otn|»ktcd.  A  sewage  farm  has  also  been  laid  out  in  the  last 
fe»  )«aiv 

IleM<!«  %  being  the  headquarters  of  the  usual  District  staff, 
\  i/i^jjuum,  with  Waltair,  is  the  residence  of  the  controlling 
ofi-.f  1 r»  m  the  Northern  (in  Irs  of  several  de|iartments,  among 
tl.itn  a  l>ej»uty  In%pcrtor  (ieneral  of  Police,  Conscrvat<*  of 
I  «  rc»t%,  Sujiei intending  Kngineer,  I>cputy  Commissioner  of 
>a!:.  \l»kan,  and  Custom*.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Inspec  tress 
«  l  (#irl\  7v  h<«»l%.  ainl  a  Su|>cnntcndcnt  of  Telegraphs,  as  well 
.%  o!   the   *taiT%  of  tlie   ilcngal  Nagpur  and  Madras  Kailway 

<  •  n.juiu*  %  «lu«h  respectively  work  the  sections  of  the  railway 
1  1  the  north  *i*\  %•  nit h  of  the  town.  The  Ihstrut  jail  has 
a«  1  "ti.tiM-Utn*!  i«*r  357  |iris«4>rrv  wIh>  are  mainly  employed  in 
»<a\.i^-  «ar|«tv  <  lochs,  and  blankets,  and  making  ropes  and 
nv.it*  «f  loionut  fibre.  Ihiring  1904  the  manufacturing 
I.-  j^r::i.<nt  of  the  >ail  >ieldcd  a  profit  of  Ks.  3,100,  the  salue 
.  f  ?.'.«  «ut  turn  being  nearly  Kv  10,000.  A  company  and  some 
.  a.:«*%  <4  the    Kast  Coast  Kirle  Volunteers,  155  strong  at  the 

<  t.«l  ••!  1*104,  are  stationed  in  the  place.  Kctlesiastically,  the 
•  •♦.  1%  (InMlrd  into  twt>  parishes,  St.  Johns,  Vuaga|iatam, 
ar.  ;  >:  Tauls,  Waltair,  in  charge  of  the  Ikmrmment  (  hap 
U.j.      It   alio  luntains  the  headquarters  of  the  mission  of 
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St  Francis  of  Sales  in  Savoy  (the  head  of  which  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Vizagapatam),  and  of  the  London  Mi* 
sionary  Society. 

With  the  exception  of  the  making  of  ornamental  articles  of 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  horn  for  Europeans,  Vizagapatam  fats 
no  indigenous  arts  of  any  interest.  Nor,  except  for  a  distillery, 
has  it  any  manufactures  of  note.  It  is  chiefly  important  as 
a  shipping  centre,  and  is  a  port  of  call  for  all  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  tradeT  the  annual  value  of  the  imports  during 
the  five  years  ending  1903-4  averaging  5  lakhs  and  of  the 
exports  ii  lakhs.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  twist  and  yarn 
and  piece-goods,  iron,  and  timber ;  the  principal  exports  ait 
manganese  ore,  raw  sugar,  hides  and  skins,  myraboLams,  and 
indigo.  A  lighthouse  has  recently  been  erected  opposite  the 
anchorage. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  town  include,  besides  the 
usual  lower-grade  schools,  a  second-grade  college  (the  Mrs.  A.  V 
Narasinga  Rao  College)  with  503  scholars ;  3  high  schooU— 
2  (for  boys  and  girls)  maintained  by  the  Roman  GithoBc 
community,  and  another  by  the  London  Missionary  Soeu* 
and  a  medical  school  for  the  instruction  of  students  of  the 
Hospital  Assistant  class. 

A  good  civil  hospital  was  founded  in  1864  and  endowed  by 
a  former  Maharaja  of  Vizianagram.  It  contains  separate  wards 
for  the  different  castes,  each  ward  being  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  caste  concerned,  and  has  accommodation  for  77  in- 
patients. There  is  also  a  women  and  children's  hospital,  wish 
accommodation  for  14  in-patients,  under  a  lady  apothecary, 
and  one  of  the  three  lunatic  asylums  in  the  Province,  vfakfc 
can  hold  96  patients. 

Vizianagram  Town,— Head-quarters  of  the  taksil  and 
subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  Vizagapatam  Madras, 

situated  in  180  7'  N.  and  830  25'  E.,  522  miles  by  rail  from 
Madras  and  507  miles  from  Calcutta,  about  16  miles  from  the 
sea,  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  place,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Raja  of  Vizianagram,  whose  ancestor  Viziarama  Rax  founded 
it  and  gave  it  his  name ;  the  second  largest  town  in  the  Dis? 
and  a  centre  of  trade  ;  a  cantonment  and  a  municipality.  The 
population  in   1901   numbered  37,270,  of  VI  4 r  were 

Hindus,  2,189  Muhammadans,  and  518  Christians,  The 
municipality  was  established  in  1866.  During  the  ten  yean 
ending  1 902-3  the  receipts  and  expenditure  both  averaged 
Rs.  33,000.  In  1003-4  the  receipts  were  Rs.  39,000  and 
the  expenditure  Rs.  41,000,     Most  of  the  receipt*  ate 
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from  the  taxes  on  bouses  and  lands  and  from  tolls.  A  water- 
supply  v  heme,  estimated  to  cost  nearly  3  lakhs,  has  been 
|Mis!}»»nni  for  the  present  on  financial  grounds.  The  town 
itM-lt  is  well  built  and  contains  a  fine  market  and  town  hall, 
U'sitlo  a  Urge  fort,  in  which  the  Raja's  palace  is  situated. 
North  <>f  this  lies  a  considerable  tank,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
*hi<h  arc  the  cantonment  and  the  railway  station.  The 
troi'i*  m  the  former  usually  consist  of  a  wing  of  a  regiment 
of  native  infantry.  The  climate  is  very-  healthy,  though  sultry 
in  the  hot  season. 

Y  t/ urogram  i*  a  centre  of  trade  between  the  port  of  Bimli 
puum  and  the  hill  country  of  the  District,  and  will  be  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  proposed  railway  to  Raipur  in  the 
t  Vntr.il  Province*.  It  contains  a  first-grade  Arts  college, 
»hi<  h  is  entirely  maintained  by  the  Raja,  with  an  attendance 
of  4V>  students,  43  of  whom  are  reading  for  the  H.A.  degree. 

YelUmanchlli.— Headquarter*  of  the  Sarvasiddhi  t*U*k 
in  \  i/jgapaum  District,  Madras,  situated  in  170  33'  N.  and 
Hi    51'  K.     Population  (1901),  6,536. 
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ttoun-  God&vari  District, — A  District  on  the  northeast  coist 

ies.con- t}le  Madras  Pre-  iving  between   i6°  19'  and   18 

and  8o°  52'  and  82°  36'  E/1,  with  an  area  of  7,97*  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north*east  by 
District  ;  on  the  north  by  the  same  District  and  the 
Provinces;  on  the  west  by  the  Nizam's  l^nmuons;  and 
the  south-west  by  Kistna  District  It  consists  of  three 
dissimilar  natural  divisions:  namely,  the  Agency  tract  in  the 
north-west,  the  delta  of  the  Godavari  river  along  the  1 
the  upland  taluks,  which  lie  midway  between  these  two  \ 

The  north-western  angle  of  the  District,  known  as  Ac 
Agency  tract  from  the  administrative  system  there  in  force  \ 
is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  range  of  tbc 
Eastern  Ghats,  which  here  c  fa  series  of  broken  and 

tered  hills  and  spurs  rising  from  the  lower  uplands 
highest  peak  is  I'cddakonda,  'big  hill "  (4*476  feet). 

The  great  river  Godavari,  which  gives  its  name 
District  and  forms  its  most  distinctive  feature,  enters  the  Bhad 
rarhalam  taluk  west  of  the  Ghats,  and,  until  it  begins  to  wind 
its  way  through  the  Papikonda  range,  forms  the  boundtf? 
between  British  territory  on  the  left  bank  and  Hyderabad 
the  right.  Emerging  from  the  Ghats  into  a  gently  1 
plain  broken  here  and  there  by  a  few  small  hill  ranges,  it 
right  through  the  centre  of  the  I  >istrict  proper.     Forty  i 

1   the  sea,  opposite  DowlaJshwerafii,  it  divides 
branches,    enclosing   between    them    the    Am&Lipuram 
and  ilmvs  through  a  wide  delta  which  its  own  silt  has  formed 
At  the  head  of  this,  at  Dowlaishw  the  famous 

or  dam,  which  has  been  Constructed  to  render  its  waters  1 
able  for  irrigation  .  and  from  this  point  to  the  sea  the  country 
is  a  vast  expanse  of  rice  fields  dotted  with  gardens  and  villages 
During  the  rains  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  becomes  oor 

1  While  ibis  work  was  passing  through  the  lYess  ihr  litnita  of  IS*  mJ 
Godavsri  District  woe  altered,  xbtUhth  of  Yenisg&dem,  KUoc^Ta— H, 
Hh  Tina  vara  m  and  Narasapur  (less  Nagaram  Island)  being  tnmfrrrrl  *s 
M  Dinner  The  transfer  or  the  Sugar,  Albaka,  ami  Cherts  t**ti& 
(about  600  square  miles)  from  the  I  cntral  Provinces  to  Gudarari  Duffs* 
is  under  consideration.  The  present  Recount  deals  sriia  tbc  Dtfttsd  as 
it  svas  before  these  alterations  0 

1  bee  the  article  on  Gan  am  District. 
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sheet  of  water,  only  Tillage  sites,  carnal  banks,  roads,  and  field 
boumUrics  appearing  at>ove  it.  Later  in  the  year,  as  the  rice 
thrown  higher,  the  dividing  boundaries  are  hidden  ;  and  the 
mholc  country  looks  like  a  single  rice-field,  only  the  palm-trees 
along  the  edge*  of  the  fields,  the  groves  round  the  villages,  the 
nad  avenue*,  and  the  white  sails  of  the  boats  gliding  along  the 
rtuin  canals  breaking  the  uniform  sea  of  waving  green  crofw. 
liy  common  usage  the  alluvial  traits  along  the  left  and  right 
bank*  of  the  river  are  designated  the  Eastern  and  Western 
I  fellas,  nhilc  to  the  delta  proper,  the  AmalApuram  /J/*i,  is 
gucn  the  name  of  Central  Delta.  The  Eastern  I>clta  extends 
east  from  1  >owlaish werara  as  tar  as  S&malkot,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  Rimachandrapuram  and  Cocanlda  taluks. 
The  We%tem  Delta  extends  westward  from  the  river  to  Ellorc 
*n«l  therxe  southward  along  the  Colair  lake,  and  its  outlet  the 
I'pputeru  stream,  to  Narasapur.  It  includes  the  taluks  of 
Tanuku,  Narasapur,  and  Bhlmavaram. 

"I  he  upland  taJuks  form  the  third  natural  division  of  the 
District  Ycmagtklem  and  Elloce  are  an  undulating  plain 
broken  by  low  ranges.  East  of  the  (vodlvari  river,  Tuni  con- 
si%i%  of  %t(m>  toil  with  small  hills,  covcrrd,  de%|Mtc  their  stcct> 
nc%s.  with  UxrM  ;  TithApuram  teems  with  fruit  trees  and  is 
watered  by  many  channels  and  tank*  ;  and  in  Kljahmundry 
Am!  I'ol<Upuram  *wet'  land  alternates  with  long  stretches  of 
%ton\  »a*tc. 

The  Ih%trtct  has  a  seaboard  of  about  17a  miles.  The  coast 
i%  low  atkJ  tandy.  tntrrs|>cried  with  tidal  hwam|*  and  creeks. 
It-  general  trend  is  in  a  northeasterly  direction;  but  the 
^r rater  |urt  is  within  the  influence  of  the  (nidlvari  rncr  ami 
i«  •  ontmually  changing  its  contour.  The  only  port  with  any 
trade  1%  <  <4A*ut»A,  and  e%en  there,  owing  to  thoalwater, 
vc%%ri%  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  4]  miles  from 
tb«  %t>or<-.  Ttwrre  are  lighthouses  at  Vakalapudt,  4  miles  north 
..1  <  (xanltU,  and  on  the  SACtttwKXTo  Shoal;  while  the 
atun<  <-ned  light  at  Cocanlda  port,  that  on  Hope  Island,  and 
the  (.l«rluk  45  feet  high  on  Narasapur  Point  form  conspicuous 
M4  marks. 

Iic*»dc%  the  (jodAvan  and  its  tributary  the  Sibari,  there  are 
n-»  t-,\rt%  <jf  an>  sue  in  the  District.  Hut  several  minor 
streams  drain  the  upland  #•*/»!#  and  arc  more  or  less  used  for 
irrigation.  (K  these  the  Yelcnt,  running  through  the  I'eddA- 
P  .r*m  tj.mk  and  the  Pnhipuram  AaAwV,  and  the  YcrrakAha, 
»?i .  h  under  the  name  of  Wayyeru  becomes  merged  in  the 
U . >u :  n  I  Krlu  canal  system,  are  the  most  important. 
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The  Archaean  gneisslc  rocks  of  the  District  are  confined  to 
its  north-west  portion,  on  each  side  of  the  Lower  Gondwinx% 
which  are  found  there.  The  Lower  Gondwana  basin  of  perao» 
carboniferous  to  triassic  fresh-water  arenaceous  deposits  lies 
at  gentle  angles  on  the  gneissic  floor,  comprising  a  basal 
boulder-bed  of  glacial  origin,  a  lower  (Barakar)  coal-bearing 
stage,  and  an  upper  (Karnptee)  stage  of  barren  sandstones* 
From  this  basin  upwards  the  Lower  Gondwanas  and  Archaean* 
are  levelled  away  towards  the  3,000  feet  plateaux  as  if  by  1 
series  of  planes  of  marine  denudation.  On  one  of  these  lie  die 
Upper  Gondwanas,  which  run  in  a  low  escarpment  southwest 
and  north-east  from  Rajah mundry.  Finally  above  this  and  the 
other  rock  groups  lie  the  slightly  older  Cuddalore  sandstones 
on  which  in  turn  rest  the  deposits  of  the  plains  and  of  the 
Godavari  Valley. 

The  physical  conformation  of  the  District  permits  the  ejuV 
tence  of  several  distinct  floras  ;  and  the  native  plants  have  been 
more  carefully  studied  here  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the 
residence  of  the  botanist  Roxburgh  for  some  time  at  Samalkot 
The  delta  teems  with  weeds  of  cultivation,  the  uplands  yieai 
the  plants  of  the  dry  scrub  forest,  white  the  hill  tracts  present 
an  entirely  different  series.  The  deep  ravines  near  Btsocf 
Hill  afford  the  nearest  approach  to  a  moist  evergreen  fore* 
to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  India.  Among  the  interesting 
plants  of  the  Godavari  gorge  may  be  noted  BarUria  strigm, 
Oldtnlandia  nudicau/is>  and  Sauropus  fuadrangufaris*  Border 
ing  the  stream  and  in  the  rapids  Euphorbia  Lawn  floorisbcv 
while  on  the  banks  such  exotic  ferns  as  Luffa  tckimain  and 
Mdilotus  parviflora  are  found1. 

The  Agency  tract  possesses  the  larger  fauna  usual  to  soeh 
wild  and  remote  regions.  Bison  (gaur)  frequent  the  tahlr4and§ 
of  the  Papikonda  range,  and  wild  buffalo  are  occasionally  met 
with  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabari.  Nilgai  have  been  shot  in 
the  Bhadrachalarn  taluk.  In  the  plains  antelope,  spotted 
deer,  and  wild  hog  are  to  be  found  in  several  localities.  The 
District  is  rich  in  bird  life,  and  among  the  rarer  birds  may  be 
mentioned  the  imperial  pigeon,  pied  myna,  and  Mimmtqj. 
The  large  sable-fish  is  caught  in  considerable  quantities  U 
the  antcut  across  the  Godavari. 

The  District  is  on  the  whole  a  healthy  one,  but  fever  is  very 

prevalent,    especially    during    t'  season.     The  Agency 

tracts  in   particular  are    notorious   in   this  respect,   and  the 

malaria  peculiar  to  the  Guditeru  valley  is  of  a  virulent  type. 

1  Vide  Roxburgh^  CerpmamJtt  FUxli* 
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The  natives  consume  considerable  quantities  of  opium  as  a 
prophylactic  against  the  disease.  Beriberi  is  common  along 
the  coast.  The  mean  temperature  at  Rajahmundry,  in  the 
centre  of  the  lhstrict,  averages  82°,  with  a  mean  range  of  180  ; 
but  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  renders  the  heat  oppres- 
sive. In  Hhadrachalam  and  the  hill  tracts  generally  the 
tcmjvrature  ha*  a  mut  h  wider  range. 

The  first  four  months  of  the  year  are  practically  rainless.  Raialtll. 
The  south  west  monsoon,  which  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
June,  brings  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  annual  fall.  It  naturally 
breaks  more  heavily  in  the  Hhadrachalam  taluk  beyond  the 
(ihits  than  in  the  rest  of  the  District.  Conversely  the  north- 
east monsoon  is  hardly  felt  in  that  Al/wi  The  annual  fall  for 
the  whole  lhstrict  averages  31  inches.  The  coast  is  much 
cx|»»%ed  to  north  easterly  cyclone*,  and  in  1787,  1832,  and 
iMju  immense  loss  was  caused  by  them.  In  the  first  two  of 
these  more  than  20.000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and 
the  last  mas  even  more  destructive  of  proficrty.  floods  in  the 
<  »<  *l\\  An  iu\  e  al«>  t>een  a  frequent  source  of  damage.  Although 
lunks  were  \ery  early  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  country, 
si\  %t!Lu;es  m  the  Ycrnagudcm  tdJuk  were  swept  away  in  i8869 
an<l  tin  re  were  extensive  inundations  in  1891  and  1900. 

In  rarlv  times  the  lhstrict  included  parts  of  the  two  ancient  Hbtorjr. 
kingdoms  of  Ksti*<.%  and  Vr,s<;i.  The  frontier  between 
th*  se  two  was  a  vanmg  one,  but  it  was  never  farther  south 
than  thr  (;<nU%ari  river,  and  generally  lay  far  to  the  north  of 
the  Ihstrut.  in  Vuaga|iaum  or  even  (»anjam.  The  southern 
\ntttUt  of  Vengi  seem*  never  to  have  been  farther  north  than 
the  k  1  Nina,  and  that  kingdom  often  extended  many  miles  to 
th»  south  am!  west.  The  earliest  rulers  of  the  country  of  whom 
we  base  anv  knowletlge  were  the  Andhras,  These  were  con- 
-,».;« r»-«l  b\  Aw>ka  in  260  a.  c,  but  subsequently  ruled  for  about 
4'jr .  \rjkt\  independently  over  a  wide  empire  extending  nearly 
!••  Iv-miIm?  an«l  M>%ote.  They  were  followed  in  the  early  part 
of  :*>'  third  trtitury  a. !».  try  Pal  lata  chieftains,  two  of  whom 
Ujl*\  thrir  lapuls  at  Vengi  near  Kllore  and  l*iTMArt*AM.  In 
th**  <w  tenth  t  en  tun  the  country  passed  under  the  Kastern 
(  hi  uksas.  who  extended  their  rule  far  into  YixagapaUm  and 
m  .»■!•■  k  M\HMt  m»»\  their  capital  Asoka,  the  Andhraa,  and 
thr  IV^tsas  had  lieen  Buddhists;  the  (  halukya*  were 
\  aisl.fuxi!'*s  IV  la»t  liecame  the  feudatories  (in  a.  i>.  909) 
«■*  the  toreat  i  u>i\  empire  ;  and  the  kingdoms  were  united  till 
th*  m^i-llr  .4  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Chola  power  tirgan 
t<  •  i!'  1  -nvr  and  \  engi  came  first  under  a  number  of  petty  cructa, 
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and  (at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century)  under  the 
dynasty  of  Warangal.  This  fell  before  the  Muhammadtnt 
who  obtained  a  brief  foothold  in  the  country  in  1324  ;  but  the 
invaders  were  soon  driven  back,  and  the  Vengi  country  passed 
to  the  Reddi  kings  of  Kondavfd  and  Rn  jahmundry.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Vengi  and  Kalinga  countries 
were  united  under  the  rule  of  the  Gajapatis  of  Orissa.  Tbc 
Muhammadans  now  reappear  on  the  scene.  In  1470  Rajah- 
mundry  and  Kondapalli  were  ceded  to  the  Sultan  of  Guihirp  en 
return  for  his  assistance,  and  a  few  years  later  he  subdued  die 
whole  of  the  Gajapati  dominions ;  but  the  dismemberment  at 
the  Gulbarga  kingdom  a  few  years  later  restored  the  power  of 
the  Gajapatis  before  the  end  of  the  century.  At  this  point 
Krishna  Deva,  the  greatest  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings,  ovtm 
the  country  (1515)  and  made  it  for  a  short  time  feudatory  to 
himself;  but  this  had  no  lasting  effect,  and  before  1545  die 
first  Sultan  of  Golconda  had  quarrelled  with  the  Gajapati 
princes  and  had  extorted  a  cession  of  all  the  country  between 
the  Kistna  and  the  GodavarL  Revolt*  in  these  provinces  Mod 
assistance  offered  by  the  Gajapati  prince  of  Rajah  mundry  » 
the  rebels  provoked  the  Muhammadans  to  cross  the  Godftfah 
and  extend  their  rule  farther  to  the  north-cast.  Raiahmundrr 
fell  in  1572,  and  a  few  years  later  the  whole  of  this  Presidency 
north  of  the  Godavari  came  under  the  Sultans  of  Gotconda, 
and  was  held  by  them  till  their  overthrow  by  Aurangzcb  in 
1687.  The  power  of  Delhi  was  little  felt  so  far  from  the* 
of  the  empire,  and  the  great  zamtndars  now  made 
practically  independent.  Then  came  the  disintegration  of  I 
empire,  and  Asaf  J$h,  Subahdar  of  the  I  restored 

with  a  firm  hand. 

Europeans  had  by  this  time  been  long  established  tn  die 
I  Hstrict.     Palakollu,  near  Narasapur,  was  the  first  1 
founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1652.    They  next  formed  a  i 
Jagannathapuram,  now  part  of  Cocanada.     The  English  f 
lowed  with  settlements  at   M  IDAPCH  1  am,  now  included  in  the 
Narasapur  Union,  and  at  Via  M  (Virasheroon),  a  fe* 

miles  north-west  of  the  former.  In  1708  a  third  factory  wat 
founded  at  Injakam,  and  later  a  fourth  at  Basda*u*lakKa. 
About  the  same  time  the  French  possessed  themselves  of 
Yanam,  which  they  still  hold.  In  1750  the  Subahdlr  of  the 
Deccan  granted  Narasapur,  and  in  1753  the  re«t  of  tba 
Northkkn  CtKCAks,  to  the  French,  who  in  1757  seized  the 
English  factories  within  this  I  >isl  he  following  year  an  ex* 

pedftlQQ  under  Colonel  Fordc  from  Bengal  defeated  the  1 
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at  Condor? ■ (Chandurti)  near  I'ithapuram.  By  the  subsequent 
o|*-rations  Knghsh  supremacy  in  the  Circars  was  secured  ;  and 
%%hcn  these  were  ceded  in  1765  the  CJodavari  District,  which 
w.is  im  ludcd  in  the  Sarkdrs  of  Kajahmundry  and  Kllore,  passed 
to  the  English.  At  first  it  was  leased  to  the  FaujdAr  Husain 
Mi  Khan,  hut  in  17^9  it  was  placed  under  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  the  ( 'hicf  and  Council  at  Mamm  ipai  am.  The  latter 
prosed  in«  a  pubic  of  coping  with  the  turbulence  of  the  tamimdars^ 
unci  in  1 704  <  'ollertorates  were  established  at  Cocanada,  Kajah- 
mundry, ami  Mogalturru.  Several  changes  were  made  in  this 
arrangement  until,  in  1859,  the  Ihstrtcts  of  Kajahmundry* 
Masuli|>atatn,  and  Cuntur  were  reformed  into  the  Godavari 
and  KtNtiu  District*.  Pie  factories  which  were  the  original 
cause  of  the  a<  'juiMtion  of  the  Sarkars  were  at>olished  in  1K30. 
I  he  sudden  cessation  of  a  large  industry,  concurring  with  a 
|K.*fi««l  of  vanity,  caused  a  great  deterioration  in  the  District. 
It  was  partly  in  <onse>{urnce  of  this  that  the  plan  for  building 
an  aim  ut  a<  russ  the  river  finally  took  sha|>e.  The  effect  of 
this  projc*  t  (<  omplctcd  in  1H50)  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Dis- 
trict has  \tcK-\\  enormous.  In  1874  the  talxkt  of  Hhadra<  halam 
and  Krk.i)ulli  (sun  c  amalgamated)  were  transferred  from  the 
• '1  ntral  Pro%ui*«*v  In  iH7<j  these  Ai/*4f  &t\*\  the  Ramju  hill 
.  ••  jri:r\  w«  re  «  instituted  an  Agency  under  the  ><  hcdu'.cd  Di* 
tr:.  !s  V 1  m|  |H;4  ||y  this  enactment  the  Collector,  as  Agent 
!*»  the  < ,  »%.  rn«»r.  lu%  extended  jiowers  within  su«  h  areas.  The 
lm:S  ut  the  AfcTfii  \  base  since  l>een  changed  considerably 
fr,.:u  :  :nr  t«»  U'.ur  In  I&7V  the  serious  disturbances  known  as 
the  Kin;  a  rebellion  t>roke  out  in  the  hill  1  ountry.  They  were 
r."t  r..i!!>  .pel  led  till  iKHi,  and  were  the  last  disturbance  of 
the  k.nd  in  the  President  t  in  whi<  h  the  help  of  troop*  has 
l»een  ?••  ('.r.fi  d 

I  he  u>i;m<!s  at  I'edtla  \  egi  and  iKrnduluru  near  KItore  arc  AickMo- 
%..;•;--  •  •!  to  nurk  the  site  of  the  capital  «•#  tlsc  Buddhist  dynasty  l*V 
of  V>r.^!  \t  Cuntti|ullt,  14  in  1  Irs  north  of  Kllore,  is  a 
rr::i^r»  v>'.c  mi.*  s  >>i  iSuddhitt  remains  .  and  at  Arugollu  in  the 
\«ffu;  .!r;n  u.*k  rs«a\ati«4u  in  laterite  base  disclosed  the 
l  ,\:>.  <\  .>  .  >n\  i4  %:mtUr  taiMing*.  War  KamasarajHikota  (in 
th'  I  ..."  n.'fk,  ami  at  KofukotttU  are  ruck  cut  figure*  o! 
Hnul'.:  rv  n  s-*nc  ms«  ri|*iotis  1/  salue  are  to  lie  found  in 
the  ti  iM.rfu  .s  temples  of  the  District,  noUbl)  At  Draksharima  ; 
»\  v.rc  m  -vtuc  at  Ki>ahmundry  possesses  a  Muhatmiudan 
r<-  •■!  !itr,i  %  i.  i  j, 4,  orw  of  the  earliest  of  thai  religion  in 
^.. ••<".*.  Ir.!^i  |n  tlie  Hhadrtrhalam  Uimk  there  are  rude 
">•«   'rfeii'a*  to  dtfAil  tt|§  dec bi*r  #•£*£*■"** 

•   .  t 
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stone  monuments,  under  which  remains  indurating  a  prtrj 
civilization  have  been  found.     At   Palakollu,   Xarasapur, 
Jagannathapuram  are  interesting  relics  of  the  early  En 
settlements. 

The  The  population  of  Godavari  District  in  1871  was  1.592*939: 

people.       \n  x$&lt  1,701,512;  in  1891,  2,078,782;  and  in  1901,  2,301 

It  has  increased  at  the  abnormally  high  rate  of  45  per  col 
during  the  last  thirty  years.    The  District  contains  2,67$  town* 

Iand  villages;  but  of  these  1,141  are  in  the  Agency 
where  there  are  no  towns  and  the  villages  are 
small.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  taluks  and  tahsils  in  the  phia* 
and  four  in  the  Agency  tract,  for  which  statistical  particulars. 
based  on  the  Census  of  root,  are  appended  \ — 


Tahtk  or  TmAsiL 


Agtncy  Tract. 

Polavaram 
Yellavaram     . 
Chodavaram   . 
Bhadrachalam 


Cocanada 
Toni 

Pithapnram 
Peddapuram 
^  J\anr>achandrapi 
<r      Rajah  mundry . 
f, AmalipuraiD 
Eilore     . 
Vemagiidera 
"arasapur 
Tanuku  . 
lihimavaiam 


District  total* 


< 


5*4 
950 

Pi 

911 


394 
JI6 
191 

350 
$06 

778 

$68 
433 
371 
3»5 


hfn 


Numl  'cr  of 


13 


1 


*9» 

297 

320 


3 

200 
"7 

169 

j  06 

"5 

129 

174 
■34 


1,663 


1 1 


48»«S 


658 


S4.089 

167.020 

161,070 

140.048 
J  54,01 
338J58 
»44**»5 


1,30', 7S9 


'7^ 

440 
33i 

4f»o 

'47 
644 


289 


+  14-6 


-10.7 


4K^ 


is:  Id 


M  arra  of  the  remodelled  Godavari  District  i*  5,654  *}*are  miiev  **d  to  }■*•* 
tion  1,445,961. 

The  head-quarters  of  these  Ai/j^fo  and  taAsils  (ctcepc  ef 
Yernagudem  and  Yellavaram,  which  are  at  Kovvuru  and 
Addatigala  respectively)  are  situated  at  the  places  from  wh*d> 
each  Ukef  Eta  name.  The  chief  towns  are  the  three  municipal 
ties  of  Cocanada,  Rajahmundry,  and  Ivllorc  ;  and  the  UntOPi 
of  Samalkut,  I'uMpuram,  Peddapuram,  and  Palakollu.  Of  the 
UK*]  population  Hindus  number  2,^36,283,  or  97  per  OOP*-. 
MuhammadaiK  43,481  ;  <  .  ,6i795  ;  An  ij). 

and  'others/  1,061.     Immigration  (chiefly  from  Vir^gpnUir) 
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is  a  marked  feature  of  the  District,  and  sets  mainly  towards  the 
delta.  This  forms  the  most  densely  populated  area  north  of 
Madras  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Agency  tract,  which,  with 
51  j»crvins  to  the  square  mile,  is  the  most"~sparscly  peopled 
area  in  tin*  Presidency.  Tclugu  is  the  language  of  96  per 
cent,  of  the  people.  In  the  bhadrachalam  /*#/«£,  however, 
ahout  one  hall,  and  in  Polavaram  about  one-fourth,  of  the 
j*  op!c  »|>cak  Koyi,  the  language  of  the  Koyi  hill  tribe. 

lhr  K<»\is  make  up  about  a  third  of  the  whole  population  Their 


of  the  Agcm  > .  *here  they  number  more  than  50,000.  In  the  *££££? 
adjoining  Malkangin  ta hsil  of  Yuagapatam  District  there  arc  r 
also  Mime  1 1.000  ol  them,  They  are  a  simple,  unsophisticated 
ti>v,  *ho  subsist  h>  a  shifting  cultivation  called  /W*,  and 
ar«  a  pr«v  to  the  tnaUria  endemic  in  these  regions.  In  the 
plam%  a!m<  »%t  the  *  hole  population  (-(insists  of  Tclugu  castes.  Of 
th«  s,  the  most  numerous  arc  the  Klpus  (457,000)  and  Milas 
(391,000)  Next  come  the  Idigas  (toddy  drawers),  numbering 
1 '17.000,  or  sewn  tenths  of  the  total  strength  of  the  caste  in 
t>f  Vu  sidciw y  .  the  Madtgas  (1 14,000) ;  and  the  Kamma culti- 
\4t0rs  (1 13.000).  H  rah  mans,  who  are  more  numerous  than 
usual.  1'ifin  ntarl)  5  |**r  cent,  of  the  Hindu  (copulation. 
1  I  i»<  A^rn*  \  tra<  t  forms  the  m«ni  est  lust  wly  agricultural  area 
I  in  tl»<  I'riAideni  v.  The  low  country  differ*  little  from  the 
formal  As  usual,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  depen- 
<i«  nt  on  the  land,  though  the  |*(»f  Miction  subsisting  by  transport 
n  tnaruMt!  b\  the  Urge  number  <»f  boatmen  working  on  the 

I  h*  n.,MiU  r  of  Christians  in  the  Ihstrut  has  increased  from  Caifcttan 
*,  g'h  in  1*4,1  to  10,795  in  toot,  the  advance  during  the  |«ut  mmm€m* 
t«ii't>  \**ts  lias  rn  reded  300  per  cent.  (>f  the  total,  15,836 
4f<  rutists  of  India,  lajtherant  (6,510)  and  llaptists  (5,129) 
*r»  th<  t«o  mint  numerous  %ects.  Four  Protectant  mistiora 
art  At  »"fk  the  Canadian  liaptist,  the  American  Evangelical 
I  .li.rrjn  the  Angluan,  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (Delta 
M.  v..,t.«  Jh<  stock  of  thc*r  1%  chiefly  confined  to  the  plains  ; 
!>>,(  t!.«  An^'lMan  Mission  has  a  liranch  at  1  Him  mag  ode  m  in 
t!.«  |.*_ni?i«  h-ilam  Waii,  where  work  i»  earned  on  among  the 
K«».  *  Ihcsr  nu%%if*i%  <«*iilMrtr  rdu<  at  tonal  with  evangelic*! 
a.n^  n*  nat;\r  Roman  Catholic*  numtter  6W,  mainly  m 
:*  «     ^f^i*   to«n% 

1  '.-   upland  and  delta  /a/*ii  differ  widely  in  their  agricultural  <****'** 

•      :*  .ns      (H  the   1,173  tquare  miles  of   occupied  land    »«  mmlccn* 
(r    ..fMh.nl  tillage*  in  the  delta,  73  per  cent   wa*  classed  a*  < 

i  m  •»»•   n-trttWrfDent.     The  sands  tracts  along  the  sea  coast 

T  J 
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and  the  black  cotton   >oil  which  occurs  mainly   in  the 
round    the  Colair    Lake    account    for  the    remainder      Ami, 
although  the  delta  contains  a  certain  amount  of  'dry' 
almost  the  whole  of  this  is  commanded  l»y  tl 
tion  system.      The  fankas,  xs  the  islands  formed  by  the 
deposits  are  termed,  3e^  ial  mention  on  account  c 

their  great  fertility.  They  consist  of  loam  covered  in  place* 
with  deep  layers  of  sand  ;  and,  being  submerged  in  rimes  of 
flood,  they  fluctuate  m  position  and  area-  Their  total 
is  about  15,000  acres.     I^anka  tobacco  is  fair. 

In  the  upland  taluks  red  soils  predominate,  the  sandy 
variety  being  the  most  prevalent.  The  fertile  Yeleru  Vj 
the  Yellavaram  and  Peddapuram  taluks  and  the  cotton 
tracts  of  Rajahmundry  are  noticeable  exceptions.  In  At 
Agency  tract,  where  the  country  is  covered  with  luBs  and 
forests,  podu  cultivation  is  practised.     A  deal  atieia  Ifae 

jungle,  the  trees  are  burned,  and  the  crop  sown  in  the  ashes. 
The  following  year  a  fresh  site  is  chosen. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Godavari  District  only  3,897  srjuarr 
miles  are  Government  land,  the  remaining  4,075  square  miles 
being  held  on  zaminddri  or  (nam  tenure.  The  area  in  t go  1-4 
for  which  particulars  are  available  is  given  below,  in 


Tituk  tx  toAstf 

Area  shewn 
in  accounts. 

Forest. 

*t#*i 

in*-*1 

Agency  Tract. 

Polavaram 

4*1 

Ill 

3* 

4 

Yellavaram     . 

50s 

165 

11 

60 

Chodavaram  , 

3 

.*■ 

j 

Bhadrichalam 

751 

*9 

if 

Cocanada 

1&6 

M 

1 

ir 

Tuni 

3 

2 

rithaparam     . 

. 

4*7 

7' 

9 

Ramachandra  puram 

Rajahmundry . 

364 

n 

4» 

Amallpunun  . 

«3 

10 

*   1 

. 

50& 

44 

103 

■* 

too 

YemagQdem  , 

3io 

«3 

li 

*i* 

«« 

Namapur 

*g 

16 

•6 

**J 

1+ 

Tanuku  , 

6 

3 

«♦» 

JlMmavaram  . 

total 

Ml 

4  97* 

i,oaS 

*f 

fifth  of  the  total  area  is  forest,  and  another  faults  « 
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•  •'JuruiM'  ni»i  available  for  <ulti\ution.  'I  hi-  margin  of  oil 
:.\.i!>!«  waste  is  unusually  Miiall.  Of  the  eulti\atetl  area,  464 
N,u.ifi   miles,  mainK  111  the  delta  /ff/u£5,are  t  rop|K.*il  more  than 

•  ■r.«  «  within  the  >ear.  Rut-  is^nmn  on  1,156  square  miles,  or 
;-•  jh  r  .  mt.  •»!  the  ^tmss .iri.icr»»pj>cil,  ami  is  pre  tminently  the 
■%tapli  liHul-^ram  of  the  llistriet.  Next* nine  tholam  <S*>rghum 
:u.\,trri,  with  144  square  miles  .  ami  pulses,  t  hieth  hurst*  gram 
.1!  1!  jhii  ^r.iin.  with  : 70  Mjuare  miles.       Rice  in  th«-  principal 

•  r-'p  tn  ail  tin  plain*  f.u'uki  e\t  ept  YernagOth  ill  .  while  tAo/tim 
am!  r\i  <  /•'.'<•  uum  #  I'fif.fii.i)  art- gn>wn  in  the  11  plain  1  ttiuks  ami 
i'.<  ,\^i  in  \  Of  industrial  tro|iy  i»il<4-eds  i.tni<>n^  uhuh  pn 
^i  \\\  tak-  tin  l.rnt  plait  1  art  th<  most  un|iortant.  lolucco  is 
ra  .«.!  tVr.ii.^n.ut  tin*  I iistrit  t,  except  in  the  Hhlmavaram  t*t/uk, 
.1:  ■  !  n..i.n.\  ••ntht  SiinA.u  in  Ramai  liandrapuram,  AmalApurani, 
.1-.1I  Ra;a:.iiuindr\.  >ugar  imi|  iinjNirtance  in  RAina*  hanilra 
p  .r.ui..  ('•4.i!i.ul.i,  ami  Narasapur,  hut  a  disease  whieh  has 
at:. !•  lt«!  t\»  <  artes  tliirui^  the  pu*l  few  \ears  has  caused  a  great 
<  i>r.:r.«i  ::<i)  m  it*  t  i:Iti\atu  m  A  large  area  is  umler  «»rt  hartl 
.li.i!  „■ . i r * ! 1 1.  1  n.ps,  1  hu  |J\  m  Amalapuram  and  Narasapur,  «hcre 

:: ■.  v  a>  Tin  art  <lt\>>ud  In  cin  1 »  nut  plantations. 
.  1  ;.!  \.ri  ii  1  n  an  t  \tt  ns;\t-  m  a!e,  :*  n«  »w  prat  ti 
!•>  A1i1al.lp-1.ram.  Narasapur,  uith  the  gardens 
land*  i.r.j  ,uc  in  the  1  -.tlt:\ati"n  •  •!  the  ltata\ian 
■  !  j  i;i:.ri.«  !•».  .i:t!>  «im  •  tl  *»\  thi    I  Ms!i  h   *«-t;!t  rv 

.•    \.i\:  ::.:?:%    wars  the   <  r«»p|nd  aria  ha*  mi  reused  Impi'-tr 
r     <      ;*r   ■  1  •••    a:id   r.i-w    1  \i  1  et!%  a  uir.l'un  at  rt  s.  incnU  IB 

'  jr    |«r   1!  ;s  "t.!\   in   the  fn»r:h«m  part   <•<    I.Hore  turml  -  iat- 
s*.i::.ps    ^N.fiiirm^    Tli     I'pp'..!'  T-.;    in    the    \\  estefll  lue" 
.ir.\    «  i  ■ns:i!rral*1«-    «  \V  nt    *>r    afahle    Un«l    remains 
In  the  uplands  h-  »«e%i  r,  in.t  h  is  \  early  U  ft  tall«»w 
i<:    la^ur.mf       \afi.ijs   a!!»  mpts  *j\r    l>c-n  niailr 
•    •■.!::#    !••  t.ti.r  !n  :llipri'%t    :*.r  :ndil  »!":a2  •  f » -ps.  hi;t   l.ttle  |»  r 
-.?' ..«!■•■   !.4%   -..Uf  Urn  f\«Tiix«S        I  h«  jfra  umlt-r 
...  4r>!  ur.ii  ^afili  ?   >r    |*    ',lj<.iirwr   rap:tl'.\  mi  fuMt^' 

\  •       *■■:..::•  \;-  rui  •  l.J.ii  'am.  ha%  *Nt  n  ttaMtt!  at  >aflia:ki>t( 
•■••.   ^-jfiS  ::  .1!   Rail. .no  .:i  '.!ic  Kft%!<  fr.  I  »•  !'a        l*lat  ' 
»:...••. a,«     i!.iii|i<l    fi:«    l.iUf.-  Ai  t>  :n  l!..»  1  »,»!rn  t 
i     i-  1!     *#i'.\i    li'm!«    «-f    1  alt.*         M«-r?ai:!\   alii*  :.r'  «  i\\'.€  u»l 

■    ■   •  , '.      .  :r..    ..•  !*a    »•*••     •»  r  t  >.!.ili:  «>n%  pfrirn!  a  Lir»;«    •'<*■- 

"  -    :  ,;    ii*.i.:.rj  •.-  •!.  a*  .i    ;:;    :f^    t  ^it:\at:<*n  %*  a«  n  5 J  »  » 
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EAST  COAST  DISTRICTS 


Of  the  total  area  of  ryotwari  and  htam  lands  under 
1100  in  1903-4,  1,086  square  mites,  or  62  per  cent., 
irrigated.  The  greater  part  of  this  (938  square  miles) 
supplied  from  Government  canals,  and  almost  all  the 
from  tanks  or  artificial  reservoirs.  The  canals  are  mainly 
fed  by  the  Godavari  anicut,  a  great  masonry  dam  thrown 
the  Godavari  river  opposite  Dowlaishweram,  A  canal 
off  from  either  flank,  and  a  third,  supplying  the  Central  Ddu. 
from  the  centre.  The  area  commanded  by  the  system  is  1,98a 
square  miles,  of  which  r,2o7  square  miles  are  cultivable.  The 
area  actually  irrigated  at  present  is  about  1,034  square  mile* 
but  including  both  first  and  second-crop  cultivation,  water  ms 
[supplied  to  1,254  square  miles  in  1503-  he  Godivarj  s 

independent  of  the  local  rainfall,  the  irrigated  area  fluctuate* 
arto  year.     In  theTalore  taluk  there  is  a  consider- 
able  area  (about  20,000  acres)  under  the  Kistna  tfeoL 

The  number  of  tanks  in  repair  in  is  rfi£&     Of 

these  the  most  important  are  the  chain  in  the  PeddfpQBBi 
taluk  and  the  lingamparti  tank,  which  latter  irrigates  5.000 
acres.  The  little  river  Veleru  waters  a  large  area,  principally  in 
the  Pithapuram  Estate  and  the  adjoining  torn  Tbc 

Yerrakalva  in  Vernagudem  and  the  Tammileru  and  the  Rami 
leru  in  Ellore  are  also  utilized-     Only  1,392  wells  arc  used  k 
tt  ion. 

The  forests  of  Godavari,  owing  '  and 

facility  with  which  they  can  be  exploited,  are  of  great  fi 
The  District  possesses  952  square  miles  of  actual 

t  and  76  square  tnOm  of  'reserved*  land,  the  latter 
entirely  within  the  Cocanada  taluk.     The  forests  proper  ire 
situated  chiefly  within  the  Agency  I  : he  destroctn* 

practice    of  shifting  cultb  <du)  formerly  caused  gmt 

damage,  and  its  result  pporent  in  some  locahtk* 

It  has  now  been  prohibited  within  *  resen  ed  p  forests  ;  but  » 
still  permitted  without  eheck  in  the  Kampa  country,  to  which, 
for  political  reasons,  the  Forest  Act  has  not  'ended 

The  principal  '  reserved  T  forests  are  those  of  L'.hadrtchahm, 
Yellavaram,  and  Polavaram.     The  ied  contains  three 

ranges,  Rckapalli,  Marrigudcm,  and  f  thadrachalatn.  Of  tbc* 
Rekapalli  contains,  as  its  dominant  species,  large  quantities  of 
and  as  the  timber  can  lie  sawn  into 
sleepers  and  floated  down  the  river  direct  to  the  railway,  Htm 
growth  is  of  great  value.  \V  i  th  Xytia  arc  associated 
Pttrocarpus  Marsupium.Dalbtrgia  la ft/alia,  and  bamboo*. 
principal  tree  in  the  Marrigudcm  rang*-  ts  teak,  and  in  Bfe 
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chalam  Jiardtvkkia  4/*<j/<r.  ITie  Yellavaram  ami  Polavaram 
forests  resemble  generally  those  in  the  Rekapalli  range.  In 
the  western  |»art  of  the  Agency,  Diosfyros  mtlancxylon  also 
flourishes.  Myraliolams  and  tamarind  are  the  principal  items 
of  minor  produce  Along  the  coast  are  large  tracts  of  man- 
grove swamp,  and  there  ate  three  casuarina  plantations.  The 
revenue  from  forests  in  1903-4  was  about  \\  lakhs,  and 
the  expenditure  about  1  lakh.  A  second  District  Forest 
officer  has  recently  Inren  appointed,  with  headquarters  at 
Kunavaram. 

Prosper  ting  for  coal  has  t>een  carried  on  for  some  years  in  Miami*, 
the    l'p|>cr    dondwana    belt,   running    from     Bhadrachalam 
through   I'olataram   and  Yemagudcm   to  Kllore.      Two  out 

<  r<>|>*  of  the  ilarakar  stage  occur,  one  at  Ratsagampalle  in 
H had r  Ac  ha  lam  and  the  other  at  BF.i»Ai»%xCkr  in  Polavaram. 
At  the  former  place  mining  was  begun,  but  was  stop|)cd  by  an 

(ti|»throw  fault  ;  and  the  shaft,  which  was  in  the  river  bed,  was 
found  to  lie  be) end  the  limits  of  the  Presidency.  At  the 
Litter  the  outcrop  extend*  over  5)  square  miles,  and  forms  the 
onh  coal  field  lying  entirely  within  Madras.  No  paying  seam 
tiav  howetcr,  as  >et  lieen  discovered.  Graphite  of  a  good 
quality  is  worked  by  the  C.odavan  Coal  Company  at  Perakonda 
hi  the  HhadrAc  lubm  1almk%  and  the  same  mineral  occur*  in 
small  quantities  m  several  places  in  Choda\aram.  Traces  of 
old  iron  workings  are  to  Ix*  found  scattered  throughout  the 
Agrn«  \  tract,  and  there  ore  two  small  deposits  of  sulphur  in 
the  delta 

kllore  ts  noted  for  its  woollen  carpets.  The  dyes  ami  wool  Art*  sad 
lot  these  arc  pfejiarcd  locally,  and  well  woven  carjx-ts  of  old  I^J™*" 
design  can  \\\\\  be  obtained,  though  several  of  the  weavers  now 
work  on  KurofM-an  jutterns  for  the  big  firms  in  London.  <  'oarse 
niMillrn  blankets  arc  mode  in  scscral  tillages  round  Kllore, 
and  at  I'ndi  in  the  Hhlma%aram  /.#/**.  'I  lie  fine  cotton  cloths 
lor  wm«h  the  lhstnct  was  omc  famous  are  now  nude  onh  at 
a  few  tillages  rouml  CocanJWla  ami  1'AlakolIu.  Coarse  eotton 
1  loths  are,  howeser,  still  wosen  at  many  |4a<rs. 

Hie  largest  factor)  m  the  Ihstrut  is  the  sugar  refiner)  ami 
distillm  at  Sama!kot,  where  the  Dctean  Sugar  ami  Ahkart 
(  onqmjn    emplo\s     520    persons   daily.       I  hit    factor)    has 

<  rratnl  a  demand  for  jaggery  <<  oarse  sugar)  matle  from  the 
unlcrmcnted  juitr  of  the  |ulni)ra  jwlm.  and  more  than  400,000 
trees  in  the  I>i%trut  are  ta|M«ed  for  toddy  to  be  m inserted  into 
this  sutrttam  e.  I  here  are  rue  husking  lactones  at  Nuapalli, 
N'tdadasolu,  and  Cocanada      So  era  1  small  .  astocoil  lactone* 
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are  at  work  at  Cocanada,  and  two  tanneries  at  El  lore.     Cora 
nada  also  possesses   a  small   iron   foundry,  and   the    Public 
Works   department  workshops  at    I  >owlaishweram   ernpl 
large    number   of    hands.     In    the    Amalapuram    taluk    are 
several  indigo  factories,  the  principal  being  at  Ainavilli.     Of 
the  three  salt   factories   in  the   District,  one  (at   Cocanada) 
belongs   to  a  private  firm,  while   those  at    Penuguduru  and 
Mogalturru  are  worked   by  Government.      Three   fi&fa-ci 
yards  also  exist.     A  small  cheroot  factory  has  been  opened  at 
Cocanada. 
Commerce.      The   exports   from    the  District   consist   almost  entirely  of 
agricultural  produce.     Tbe  chief  items  are  rice,  other  grain, 
tobacco,  oilseeds,  gh'ty  coco-nuts,  hides,  and  fruit.     The  natural 
nutlet  for  this  trade  is  the  port    of   Cocanada,  though    the 
railways  and  canals  have    diverted  an    im Teasing   proportion 
to   other  ports.     In    addition  to  these  commodities,  cotton, 
brought    from    the    Deccan,    figures    largely    in    the  export* 
from    Cocanada.      It   is   shipped    principally   to   the  V 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France.      Rice  goes  chiefly  to  Ceylon 
and  Mauritius,  oilseeds  to   France,   Burma,  and  the   United 
Kingdom,  and  tobacco  to  Burma,  where  it  is  made  up  into 
<  heroots.     The  total  value  of  the  export  trade  from  Cocanada 
in  1903-4  was  about  167   lakhs,  of  which  84  lakhs  was  sent 
to  foreign  countries.     The  imports  were  valued  at  39  lakhs  in 
the  same  year.     The  principal  are  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  piece- 
goods,  grain  and  pulses,  kerosene  oil,  gunny-bags,  and  sugar 
Cotton  goods  are  imported  coastwise  or  by  canal  and  rail  from 
Bombay  and  Madras,  gunny-bags  from   Bengal,  and  kerosene 
oil  from  America.    A  prominent  trading  caste  art  wari&, 

who  are  numerous  at  Rajah mundry  and  Ambajipeta,  the  old 
centres  of  trade.  Ambajipeta  used  to  be  the  great  opimr. 
market  of  the  District,  and  the  Marwaris  probably  ci 
towns  as  convenient  places  for  disposing  of  that  drug  in 
exchange  for  cloth*  Opium  is  still  a  noteworthy 
import,  the  annual  consumption  in  this  District  being  about 
1 1  lb.  per  1,000  of  the  population,  cornered  with  an  average 
of  1  Jib.  fur  the  Presidency  as  a  whole.  As  has  been  men 
tioncd,  it  is  used  as  a  prophylactic  against  malaria.  The 
retail  trade  of  the  District  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Komatis,  The  chief  centres  of  internal  commerce  are  Rajah 
mundry,  where  ttMK  arc  large  depdts  for  the  limber  floated 
down  the  (iod.ivari  ;  Ellore,  Palakollu,  and  Ambajipeta.  The 
last-named  is  the  centre  of  the  coco-nut  bid  iclta,  and 

all  these  places  carry  on    an   extensive  business  with  tracts 
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t>eyond  the  Ihstrict.  There  are  also  numerous  weekly 
markets  at  which  retail  trade  is  carried  on.  They  arc  con- 
trolled by  the  local  board*,  which  in  1903-4  derived  an 
income  of  R.v  32,000  from  the  fees  collected  at  them.  The 
most  important  are  those  at  Tuni,  Jaggammapeta,  and 
IVntatiadu.  At  Draksharama,  Amhajiiieta,  and  Pit  ha  pu  ram 
large  cattle  (airs  arc  held  weekly. 

The  KaM  (oast  section  of  the  Madras  Railway  (standard  Railway*, 
gauge)  enters  the  District  about  10  miles  west  of  Ellore,  andll^jfu*1** 
running  along  the  fringe  of  the  delta  crosses  the  (kxiavari  river 
at  Rajahmundr\  on  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  the  Province. 
This  work  is  built  of  steel  girders  laid  on  masonry  piers,  which 
arc  sunk  frtun  48  to  100  feet  tielow  low- water  level  and  stand 
44]  feet  above  it.  It  has  a  total  length  of  9,000  feet,  or  over 
1)  miles,  hetween  abutments  and  consists  of  56  spans  of  150 
feet  ra«  h.  It  was  opened  to  tra/hc  in  1000.  From  Rajah- 
mundrv  the  lint*  runs  on  to  Simalkot,  where  a  branch  10 
miles  lung  take*  ocT  to  Cocanada  port,  and  thence  north- 
eastwards until  it  leaves  the  lHstrict  at  Tuni  on  the  Vizaga- 
|atam  liorder. 

I  he  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is  918  miles,  and  of 
unrm  tailed  roads  21/9  miles.  Five  miles  of  metalled  roads  are 
maintained  by  the  Public  Work*  department,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  local  b<  arils.  There  are  avenue*  of  trees 
along  814  miles  of  them.  The  Ihttrict  profier  i*  well  *u|>plied 
with  metalled  nod*  ;  but  in  the  Agency  tract  the  only  lines  are 
those  leading  to  Addatigala  and  Chodavaram  and  a  few  miles 
in  Polavaram.  No  tolls  are  le\ied  along  the  roads,  except  in 
the  municipalities. 

Most  important  means  of  communication  are  the  493  miles 
of  na\  igable  canals  tn  the  delta,  and  above  the  anicut  the 
(kxUtaxi  mer  itself,  which  affords  the  easiest  a|>f»rmch  to 
the  interior.  The  canals  are  closed  for  clearance  and  repair 
f« if  two  month*  during  the  hot  season  ocry  year,  rcrry 
steamer*  ply  from  Raphmundry  to  the  oppo*ite  shore  of 
the  river,  and  up  to  Polavaram  and  aero**  the  river  at  Nara 
*apur 

Since  the  construction  of  the  <kxU\«n  irrigation  *)stem,  tun***, 
the  Ihstnct  ha*  lieen  immune  from   *e\erc  famine     The  last 
srnou*  dt*tre%%    wa*    in    1H33.  but   tn    i&9<»-7  a  part  of  the 
Agency  tract  was  affected. 

for   administrative  |  hi  r  pose*  the  Ihstrtct  proper  is  divided  ****** 
into   four  subdjvifti<ms  t««>  of  *hich  are  usually  in   change  mim  Wl^ 
of    mcmlicr*    of    the   Covenanted   Ser\Ke,   and   the    others  tfafc 
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Civil  jus- 
tice and 


revenue 
itafab- 

I  nt  ion. 


in  charge  of  Deputy-Collceturs.  These  subdivisions1  are 
Cocanada,  which  comprises  the  taluks  of  Cocanada  and  Pedda- 
puram  and  the  zaminddri  tahsih  of  Pithapuram  and  Tuni  ; 
Rajahmundry,  comprising  the  three  taluks  of  Rajahmundry, 
Ramachandrapuram,  and  Amalapuram  ;  Ellore,  comprising  the 
three  taluks  of  Ellore,  Tanuku,  and  Yemagudem  ;  and  Narasa- 
pur,  comprising  the  Narasapur  and  Bhlmavaram  taluks.  The 
Agency  forms  a  fifth  division,  usually  in  charge  of  a  European 
Deputy-Collector.  It  consists  of  the  Bhadrachalam  taluk  and 
the  minor  ta/uks  of  Vellavararn,  Chodavaram,  and  Polavaram. 
There  is  a  tahsilddr  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  tdluk,  and, 
except  at  Bhadrachalam,  a  sub- magistrate  also.  In  the  minor 
taluks  the  deputy- taksttddrs  exercise  both  and  criminal 

jurisdiction.     The  superior  staff  consists  of  the  usual 
except  that  (owing  to  the  importance  of  the  public  works  in 
this    District)  there  are  three    Executive    Engineers,   one    in 
charge  of  each  of  the  three   Delta  systems  mentioned  ab< 
and  there  are  also  two  District  Forest  officers. 

For  the  administration  of  civil  justice  regular  District 
Munsifs'  courts  are  held  at  the  head-quarters  of  every  taluk, 
except  Ramachandrapuram  and  Yemagudem,  in  the  District 
proper.  The  District  Judge  sits  at  Rajahmundry,  and  a  Sub- 
Judge  at  Cocanada.  In  the  Agency  tract,  the  tahsilddr  of 
Bhadrachalam  and  the  deputy- taksilddrs  have  limited 
jurisdiction  within  their  charges.  From  them  appeals 
to  the  Agency  Deputy-Collector,  who  himself  tries  the  more 
important  cases  and  is  in  turn  subordinate  to  the  Collector 
as  Agent.  Crime  presents  no  salient  features,  but  the  total 
number  of  cases  reported  is  higher  than  in  any  other  District 
in  the  Presidency,  This  is  specially  noticeable  as  regards 
ordinary  theft.  Organized  crime  is  attributable  chiefly  to  a 
local  tribe  of  Yanfidis  called  Nakkalas,  and  to  wandering 
gangs  from  the  Ceded  D  i  - 

Under  the  Muhammadans  the  District,  with  the  exception 
of  the  haveli  land  (or  land  in  the  vicinity  of  military  posts 
required  for  the  support  of  troops),  was  parcelled 
zam'mddris.  The  yearly  rent  on  these  was  settled  in  a  purely 
rary  manner,  and  the  zaminddrs  had  in  theory  no  other 
claim   to   them    but   the    favour   and  policy  of    their   m 

iually,  however,  they  arrogated  to  tli 
and  hereditary  title,  which,  in  spite  of  a  brief  period  of  dis- 

1  Their  limits  have  heen  chan^l  *ir  in  the  boumbrie*  of 

the   Putrid  above  referred   to,  rm<i  the  new   di  it  given  In  the 

article  on  each  fnbdi  vision. 
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|io*session  under  Asaf  Jah,  obtained  recognition  in  the  end. 
The  tamtmdars  collected  ihcir  revenue*  through  agents  or  by 
mi1>  renting  in  their  turn.  *  By  ancient  and  original  establ- 
ishment '  the  cultivating  were  entitled  to  half  the  gross 
produce.  Unless,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  have  obtained 
a  grant  as  mokhasa  or  inam%  they  had  no  right  in  the  soil ;  and 
after  the  customarv  fee*  had  been  paid  and  the  rajxacity  of  the 
ztimtmJitri  servants  satisfied,  only  a  fifth  share  usually  remained 
(or  them.  At  the  time  of  harvest  the  crt»p  was  valued, 
threshed,  and  measured  ;  and  the  utml *d<\r  then  took  his  share 
in  money  or  grain. 

After  the  cession  of  the  Northern  (*irc4rs  (Sarkars)  no 
i  hange  wan  at  first  made  in  the  mode  of  revenue  administra- 
tion. But  v»on  some  of  the  estates  began  to  fall  into  Govern- 
ment jioNscvsion,  either  through  the  rebellion  of  their  owners 
or  l>ecause  the  revenue  on  them  was  not  paid.  Such  Lands 
wrrc  an  a  rule  rented  out  again  by  Government.  In  1801-3 
a  permanent  settlement  on  the  model  of  that  in  Bengal  was 
introduced  By  this  the  estates  of  the  zamlndars  were  con 
ferret  I  on  them  in  pcrpetuitv,  subject  to  a  frskkatk  fixed  at 
two  thirds  of  the  estimated  collections  .  while  the  Government 
lands  were  divided  into  similar  estates  am)  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  From  180  j  to  1844  the  downfall  of  these  proprietary 
estates  rapidly  progressed,  till  in  the  latter  )ear  a  large  part 
of  the  Ihstritt  liad  reverted  to  Government.  The  revenue 
systems  then  adopted  for  the  Government  lands  were  the 
atara  an«l  rtiabjdi.  The  leading  principle  of  the  former 
wa%  the  as«  ertainment  of  the  Government  share  by  actual 
measurement  .  of  the  latter,  the  im|x»sition  of  a  lump  assess 
men!  on  ea<  h  village,  the  irv  idence  on  particular  holdings 
t»r:ng  settled  by  the  <  ultivators  among  thcmvlves.  "Piesc 
were  sufirrseded  in  184ft  by  the  joint  revenue  svMcm,  under 
•  »;t«  h.  when  the  annual  demand  on  a  village  had  been  settled, 
thi-re  was  no  further  in  t  erf  crew  e  i»n  the  part  of  Government, 
and  the  cultivators  were  joint  lv  and  severally  responsible  for 
thr  whole  ijrniand 

Ihr  completion  of  the  Godavan  irrigation  works  rendered 
im|«-rative  the  intrtMlut  tion  of  4  more  definite  method  foe  the 
realization  of  the  land  revenue  A<  cor  dinglv  in  iSM  a  field 
survey  At\A  settlement  were  commenced  These  o|«eratu»ns 
were  completed  in  itiM,  in  which  \tJkt  the  n%ffu\tn  «>stem 
was  extended  to  jiractuallv  the  whole  of  the  l>istrnt  |ifi»|irr 
In  i>Si  tar*  t  ion  was  given  for  a  retunev,  whi«h  was  mm 
pleted  in    1890      A  rescttieim  «it    *.»»  also   ukrn  m  hand  in 
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1894  and  completed  in   1899.     By  the  latter  the  rates  in 
uplands  were  enhanced  about  one-third,  without  reclassifica- 
tion of  the  soils.     In  the  delta  a  reclassification  was  made  to 
permit  the  consolidation  of  the   land  tax  and  water  rate,  all 
land    which    had    been    continuously    irrigated    during    the 
previous  five  years  being  classed  as  'wet,'     The  result  of 
resettlement  was  an  addition  of  4!  lakhs,  or  about    14   per 
•.,  to  the  revenue  from  Government  land.     The  average 
rates  of  assessment  in  the  delta  and   the  uplands  for  '  I 
land  are  respectively  Rs.   7-9-4  and  Rs.  4-10-2    per  acre  ; 
and  for  'dry '  land  Rs.  3-6-8  and  R.  0-12-9. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  Ram  pa  country  and  the 
Bhadrachalam  taluk  was  different.  A  few  villages  in  the 
Agency  tract  wen  settled  in  1899-1900,  but  in  Polavaram  and 
Yellavaram  the  majority  of  them  are  still  farmed  out  rani 
In  the  Government  villages  of  the  Bhadrachalam  taluk 
hillnien  usej  to  pay  4  annas  for  the  area  one  axe  can  cluaix  or 
about  three  acres,  but  now  they  pay  4  annas  an  acre. 

The  revenue  from  land  and   the   total   revenue   in  recent 
years  are  given  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees : — 


I  iml  revenue 
Total  revenue 

1  ft  80-1 

1890-t. 

1900*1* 

-903-4- 

57.03 

56,64 
74,  M 

77r34 
<»°*,37 

70,01 

1  07.35 

Local 


Police  and 

jail*. 


Owing  to  the  transfer  of  part  of  the  District  to  Kistna,  the 
land  revenue  demand  is  now  ahout  Rs.  43,20,000. 

Outside  the  three  municipalities  of  Cocanada,  Rajahmundryf 
and  Ellore,  local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board  and 
the  five  taluk  boards,  the  areas  under  which  correspond 
respectively  with  those  of  the  five  administrative  subdivis 
mentioned  above.  The  expenditure  of  these  boards  in  1903  4 
was  about  10  lakhs.  More  than  half  of  this  was  laid  on 
the  maintenance  and  construction  of  roads  and  buildings* 
The  chief  source  of  income  is  the  land  cess  -y-five  ol 

the  smaller  town  uaged   by  Union  panthayats,  con 

stituted  under  Madras  Act  V  of  1884. 

The  District  Superintendent  »»f  police  ha-  Jus  head-quor. 
at    Riljahmundry.     He   has  an    Assistant    Superintendent   to 
help  him.     There  are  84  police  stations  in  the  District ;  and 
the  regular  force,  inclusive  of  a  reserve  of  one  inspector  and 
103  men,  numbers  1*075,  working  under  aors,  besides 

835  rural  police. 
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In  addition  to  the  Central  jail  at  Rajahmundry  there  are 
10  subsidiary  jail*,  which  can  collectively  accommodate  186 
male  and  1 2 1  female  prisoners. 

In  the  matter  of  elementary  education  Godavari  was  the  Kdocatioo. 
pioneer  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  several  villages  having 
submitted  to  a  voluntary  cess  for  this  purpose  as  early  as 
1K55.  Vet  it  now  stands  only  sixteenth  among  the  Districts 
as  regards  the  literacy  of  its  people.  The  percentage  of  those 
able  to  read  and  write  is  little  more  than  4  (8  among  males, 
and  07  among  female*) ;  and  the  Agency  tract,  where  the 
|K*rccntagc  is  levs  than  a,  is  naturally  far  more  backward  than 
the  rnt.  Hut  progress  in  recent  years  has  been  considerable. 
In  1880  1  the  total  number  of  (nipils  under  instruction  was 
J  1.7*7.  in  1890-1,  32,255;  in  1900-1,  52,258;  and  in 
m>oj  4,  61,510.  ()n  March  31,  1904,  there  were  1,740 
educational  institutions  in  the  District,  of  which  1,518  were 
classed  as  public  and  222  as  private.  Of  the  former  1,442 
were  primary,  70  secondary,  and  3  training  schools  ;  and  Arts 
tollcgc*  are  maintained  at  Kajahmundry  and  Cocanada,  and 
a  training  college  at  the  former  of  these  places.  I*hese 
institutions  contained  altogether  13,939  girls.  Of  the  total, 
17  «rre  managed  by  the  Educational  department,  445  by  local 
iMAards,  and  J 2  by  th**  munit  ipalitic*  ;  while  5H6  were  aided 
from  J niblic  funds,  and  428  were  unaided  but  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the  dcfiartmcnt.  As  usual,  the  great  majority  of  the 
jhjjwIs  were  in  primary  classes.  This  is  specially  marked  in 
the  c  jlsc  of  female  education.  Of  the  male  population  of  school- 
*oinj;  age,  22*6  per  cent,  were  in  the  primary  stage,  and  of  the 
female  7-8  per  rent.  Among  Muhammadans  the  corresponding 
j*rrcenuge*  were  105-5  Ani^  34*7*  *-**  cv  reding  those  in  any 
<4her  Ihstnct-  There  were  308  Mhools  for  ranchama&,  with 
4.601  |Hjpil%.  'I"hc)  are  maintained  principally  by  the  missionary 
budiev  The  total  cspcndtturc  on  education  in  1 703-4  was 
K*  3.«#o,ooo,  <rf  which  Rs.  1,62,000  «»  den  vet!  fnmi  fees.  Of 
Vic  total,  58  per  cent,  was  desoted  to  fin  mazy  instruction. 

I  he  Ihstnct  |Mnscsses  ten  hmpitals  and  twenty  disjxrnsarics  lloauuU 
maintained  from  Ixxal  funds,  with  accommodation  for  163  in-  ■■*  ■*•* 
}t*t>mt%  In  it/03  the  numlier  of  cases  treatnl  was  310,114, 
*4  «hi«h  1,936  were  inpatients  and  8,520  operations  wt-re 
|«-H«»rmed  I  hr  expenditure  was  Rs.  67,000,  of  which  all  but 
f>  \*i  trnt  «4s  demed  from  IakmI  and  municipal  funds.  Of 
pr.%jtr  institutions  the  nxnt  important  is  the  Killt*  k  Home 
for  I>r|jctv  openrd  at  Ramathandrapuram  in  n>oo  liy  the 
<  'arudtan  llapu%t  Mission.     It  has  now  70  inmates. 
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• ace  mo- 
tion. 


During  the  year  1903-4  ihe  number  of  persons  successfully 
inated  was  35-1  per  thousand  of  the  populate  ^htly 

above  the  average  for  the  Presidency.     Vaccination  is  eompul 
sory  in  the  three  municipalities  and  in  ten  of  the  Unions, 

[Further  particulars  will   be  found  in  the   District  Afanuaf 
by  H.  Morris  (1878),  and  the  District  Gazetteer  (1906),] 

Polavaram  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  Godavari  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  consisting  of  the  minor  taluks  of  Polavai 
Chorwakam,  and  Vellavaka\[. 

Polavaram  Taluk. — Minor  taluk  in  the  Agency  tract  of 
Godavari  District,  Madras,  lying  between  17°  7'  and  17°  28' 
N.  and  8i°  5'  and  8i°  37'  E.,  with  an  area  of  564  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  58,274,  It  contains  292  %nllages, 
Polavaram  being  the  head -quarters.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  64,000.  The 
taluk  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavari  river.  At 
the  point  where  the  river  enters  stands  Bison  Hill,  which 
belongs  to  the  Papikonda  range,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  taluk.  There  are  extensive  forests  in  Polavaram,  the 
Government  Reserves  extending  over  112  square  miles.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  hill  tribe  of 
Ko\i>.  The  ptcttm sque  island  of  Pattisima,  a  little  below 
Polavaram,  is  the  scene  of  a  large  yearly  festival  ;  and  anoi 
festival  is  held  at  Taduvayi  in  the  interior. 

Yellavaram. — Minor  taluk  in  the  Agency  tract  of  Godl1 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  170  18' and  t8°  4'  N.  lad  8i° 
44'  and  8*°  16'  E,,  with  an  area  of  950  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  29,681.  It  contains  297  villages,  all 
Of  which  are  very  small,  Addatigala  being  the  head-quarters. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted 
to  Rs.  20,900.  The  whole  of  the  taluk  is  hilly  and,  except  in 
the  fifteen  settled  villages  adjoining  the  plain  ered  with 

e  forest  The  Government  forests  alone  have  an  area  of 
165  square  miles,  while  those  in  the  various  estates  cover 
300  square  miles.  m<>m  of  the  Government  villages  arc  rented 
out  annually.  The  chief  crops  are  rice,  pulses,  and  oilseeds ; 
but  the  hill  people  depend  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  tamarinds, 
which  grow  to  a  large  size.  The  Guditeru  muttak  (estate), 
which  wis  transferred  to  this  District  from  Vizagapaiara  in 
1 88 1,  forms  part  of  this  taluk. 

Chodavaram.  — Minor    taluk    in    the    Agency    tract 
ivan  District,  Madras,  lying  between  17°  9'  and  17*5 
8i°  28'  and  8i°  53'  B.,  with  an  area  of  715  square  miles* 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Godavari 
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anil  includes  almost  the  whole  of  the  Rampa  hill  country. 
The  population  in  1901  was  23,229.  It  contains  2^2  villages, 
( "hoda varum  licing  the  head  quarters.  The  demand  on  account 
of  Und  revenue  ami  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  7,400. 
The  whole  area  is  occupied  by  the  Kastern  Ghats,  and  forests 
cowr  nearly  575  square  miles,  of  which  401  square  miles 
tielong  to  Government,  hut  are  not  •reserved/  the  Forest  Act 
not  having  hern  extended  to  this  tract.  In  places  the  forests 
are  \ery  heavy,  but  it  is  inqiossihlc  to  exploit  them  owing  to 
want  of  communications.  There  is  only  one  metalled  road, 
from  Kajahmundry  to  Chodavaram.  The  forest  products  are 
timl>er,  tamarinds  turmeric,  oranges,  wax,  &c,  which  are 
brought  by  Mala  traders  to  the  markets  at  Chodavaram  and 
lK  ujutnam.  The  thief  crt>|»s  are  rice,  pulses,  rJjfi,  carnbu, 
and  mai/e,  while  a  little  tobacco  is  grown  for  local  consump- 
tion Graphite  is  met  with  in  a  few  places,  but  not  in  paying 
quantities. 

BhadrAchaUun.  -Western  subdivision  and  taluk  in  the 
Agrn<y  tract  of  (nxlivari  District,  Madras,  lying  between 
17  ^7  and  171  57'  N.  and  Hoc  52'  and  8i°  49  E.,  with  an 
area  of  911  square  miles.  The  taluk  is  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  District  by  the  Eastern  («hats,  and  extends  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  <»odatari  river.  The  fiopulation  in  1901 
was  48,658,  comjurcd  with  42,336  in  1891.  It  contains  320 
villages  Hhadraihalam  t>cing  the  head  quarters.  The  demand 
on  account  of  land  revenue  ami  cevses  in  1903  4  amounted  to 
K*  23,000.  Owing  to  its  situation  beyond  the  (ihats  the 
climatic  conditions  of  thu  taluk  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  the  remainder  of  the  Ihstrict.  Variations  in  tern 
pcraturc  arc  greater,  and  the  rainfall  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  south- west  monsoon.  The  taiuk  is  for  the  most  jart 
cosi-rcd  with  hills  and  forests  the  Government  'reserved' 
forrsts  alone  extending  over  460  square  miles,  for  which  a 
Ihstrxt  Forest  officer  has  recently  been  sutioned  at  Kun- 
a\aram.  The  Habari,  a  large  mcr  which  joins  the  (iodivan  at 
kuruvanun,  intersects  it.  Ck*nam  {Str^kum  vul^art)  is  the 
staple  crof  1,  though  n«  e  and  a  little  tobacco  are  grown  along 
the  river  banks. 

iihadr A<  halam  was  formerly  part  of  an  estate  in  Hyderabad 
territory.  It  m  ceded  in  1800  and  joined  to  the  Central 
l*ro*mcr*  In  1K67  the  minor  feudatories  in  it  were  made 
I***  tn  ally  mdcj»ciKicnt  of  tltcir  suzerain,  the  tamumJjr  <4 
iihadrachalam,  while  the  forests  and  104  hill  tillages  over 
which  the  Latter  had  neser  exercised  authority  were  declared 
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state   property.     In    1S74   the   taluk   was  transferred   to    the 
Iras  Presidency,  and  in  1879  the  Scheduled  Districts  Act 
of  1874  was  applied  to  it 

Cocanada  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  Godavari  I N lb 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  taluk  of  Cocanada  and  the  zamtn- 
dari tahs'tls  o f  T  v  x  1  and  Pithapuram. 

Cocanada    Taluk,     Coast    taluk    in    Godavari     I >i>:r 
Madras,  lying  between  160  43'  and  170  6'  N.  and  820  8'  and 
820  21'  E„  with  an  area  of  294  square  miles.     The  population 
in   1 90 1   was   213,758,  compared  with   183,505  in  1891.     It 
contains    two    tol  (population,    48,096 ),    the 

District  and  taluk  head -quarters,  and  Samalkot  (16,015)  I 
and  99  villages.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue 
and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  5,45,000.  Coki 
and  Injaram,  well-known  seaports  in  the  days  of  the  early 
European  settlements,  are  situated  in  this  taluk ;  and  Tallarevu, 
near  Coringa,  is  the  only  place  in  the  District  where  ship- 
building is  now  carried  on.  The  principal  crop  is  rice,  which 
is  irrigated  by  canals  from  the  Godavari  river. 

Tuni  Tahstl. — Zamtndari  tahsll  on  the  north-east  border 
of  Godavari  District,  Madras,  lying  between  17  it'  and 
17°  32'  N.  and  820  9'  and  820  36'  E.,  with  an  area  of  216 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  58,762,  compared 
with  57,448  in  1 89 1.  It  contains  one  town,  Tuni  (population. 
8,842),  the  head -quarters,  and  48  villages.  The  demand  on 
account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1003-4  amounted  to 
Rs.  41,000.  A  large  part  of  the  tahstl  is  covered  with  hills 
and  jungle. 

Pithapuram  Tahsit — Zamtndari  tahstl  in  Godavari  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  lying  between  170  3'  and  17°  19  N.  and  820  10' 
and  8 20  32'  E.,  with  an  area  of  ryt  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  84,089,  compared  with  83,824  in  1891.  It 
contains  one   town,    Pithapuram    (populate  :o\   the 

head-quarters,  and  48  villages.  The  demand  on  account  of  land 
3iue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  2,90,000.  The 
tahsll  lies  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  delta  of  the  Godl- 
vari,  and  receives  a  low  rainfall.  It  would  be  an  infertile 
area  were  it  nut  for  the  excellent  irrigation  from  the  Yeleru 
river. 

Pithapuram  Estate,— A  permanently  settled  samindari 
estate  in  I  M.ulr.r   wuh  an  area  of  383  square 

miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  lies  in  the  zamtndari  tahstl  of 
Pithapuram  and  tfae  CocanldB  taluk.  The  estate  contains 
168  towns  and  villages,  and  has  a  population  (1901)  of  280,31 7. 
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The  total  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in 
1903-4  amounted  to  4  lakhs. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Godavari  District  by  the  Sultan  of 
Golconda  {circa  1572),  the  parganas  of  Selapaka,  Cocan&da, 
and  Prolun£du  (as  the  country  round  Pithapuram  was  then 
called)  were  constituted  a  revenue  farm.  These  parganas 
were  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Pithapuram  estate.  In  1647 
they  were  transferred,  apparently  because  the  holder  had  fallen 
into  arrears,  to  Ravu  Chandra  R&yanam,  a  court  favourite. 
This  Rayanam  was  of  the  Velama  caste,  and  from  him  the 
family  still  holding  the  estate  traces  its  descent.  As  a  special 
mark  of  favour  he  was  allowed  to  repair  and  occupy  the  fort 
at  Pithapuram,  which  henceforward  became  the  residence  of 
the  family. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  history  of  the  estate  was  unevent- 
ful ;  but,  like  its  neighbours,  Pithapuram  took  advantage  of 
the  struggle  for  power  in  the  Deccan  to  withhold  the  pcsAAas A, 
or  tribute.  It  shared  their  fate  when  Asaf  J  ah,  Nizam-ul-mulk, 
proved  victorious  (1724);  and  under  the  stern  rule  of  his 
Sarlashkar,  Rustam  Khan,  the  recalcitrant  zaminddrs  were 
ousted  and  their  estates  brought  under  direct  management 
After  Rustam  Khan's  death  his  successors  for  some  time  pur- 
sued the  same  policy,  but  about  1742  the  estates  were  restored 
to  the  families  of  the  former  owners. 

Pithapuram  took  little  part  in  the  conflict  between  the 
French  and  the  English.  Some  acts  of  hostility  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  neighbouring  zamlnddr  of  Peddapuram  led, 
however,  to  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  Samalkot  fort  by 
the  Company's  troops  in  1764.  Otherwise  the  estate  emerged 
intact  from  this  troubled  period,  and  in  1787  was  described  as 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  best  cultivated  zaminddris  under 
the  Company.  The  zamlnddr  collected  the  land  customs,  and 
also  claimed  the  sole  right  of  manufacturing  and  vending  salt 
in  the  Rajahmundry  Sdrkar.  The  military  force  maintained 
was  small  and  merely  sufficed  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
which  was  paid  almost  entirely  in  cash — an  unusual  circum- 
stance. 

In  1802  the  estate  was  permanently  settled,  when  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  about  4  lakhs  and  a  pesKkash  of 
2f  lakhs  was  imposed.  Up  to  1827  considerable  additions 
were  made.  In  that  year,  owing  to  the  minority  of  the  holder, 
it  came  under  the  Court  of  Wards  and,  in  common  with 
similar  estates  in  Godavari  District,  passed  through  a  period 
of  depression.     In  1844  it  was  heavily  in  arrears.    To  restore 
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the  financial  position  most  of  the  recently  acquired  portii 
were  relinquished,  and  the  ancient  tamlndari  was  handed 
nvr-r  free  of  encumbrances  to  the  proprietor.  The  estate  is 
now  (1906)  again  under  the  management  of  the  Court  <>f 
Wards,  owing  to  the  minority  of  the  present  holder 

The  zamindari  is  very  fertile.  Much  of  it  is  watered  by  the 
Godavari  irrigation  system,  while  the  remainder  is  supplied  by 
thr  small  river  Yeleru  or  by  tanks*  An  engineering  establish 
ment  is  maintained  to  supervise  the  estate  works  in  connexion 
with  the  Yeleru  irrigation,  which  are  numerous.  The  chief 
crops,  as  elsewhere  in  the  District,  are  rice,  other  cereals,  and 
oilseeds.  Until  quite  recently  the  prevailing  system  of 
tenure  was  the  vantu  varadL  Under  this,  each  village 
assessed  for  a  term  of  years  in  a  lump  sum.  The  amou 
be  levied  from  each  holding  was  then  settled  by  a  committee 
of  the  ryots  themselves.  Any  person  dissatisfied  with  the 
assessment  imposed  on  his  holding  had  the  right  to  challenge 
the  owner  of  a  similar  holding  which  he  considered  under- 
assessed. The  latter  had  then  to  submit  to  an  enhancement 
of  his  assessment,  in  which  case  the  challenger  received  a 
corresponding  diminution,  or  to  exchange  holdings.  This 
system,  owing  to  its  manifold  disadvantages,  has  now  been 
almost  abandoned,  and  in  most  cases  the  highest  rent  offered 
is  assumed  to  be  the  proper  rent  of  a  holding,  the  leases  being 
sold  by  auction.  A  field  survey,  to  be  followed  by  a  regular 
settlement,  h  in  progress,  and  the  revenue  system  will  probably 
in  course  of  time  be  assimilated  to  that  in  Government  land. 
The  average  rates  paid  for  l  wet '  and  *  dry  '  land  arc  FU.  7-0- 2 
and  Rs.  3-15-0  per  acre  respectively.  The  total  income  of 
the  estate  is  io£  lakhs,  of  which  the  land  revenue  brings  in 
9}  lakhs. 

Among  the  places  of  importance  within  the  zamindari  are 
the  towns  of  Ocanada,  the  District  headquarters,  Samai.kot, 
and  Pithapuram.     Corjnga,  which  also  belongs  to  it,  was 
I  a  well-known  port,  but  its  trade  has  now  altogether  dis- 
appeared. 

Peddapuram    Subdivision. — Subdivision     of    Godavan 
rict,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  Peddapuram  and  Rama- 

CMANDRAPURAM  Utfuks. 

Peddapuram  Taluk.— Inland  ialuh  in  Godavari   District, 

Madras,  lying  between  i6c  57'  and  170  39'  N.  and  Si°  55'  and 

8a°  20'  E.,  with  an  area  of  504  square  mile**     The  population 

in  1 90 1  was  167,020,  compared  with   161,841   in   1891.     It 

uins  one   town,  Peddapuram   (population,  12,609),  the 
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bead  quarter*,  and  aoo  Tillages  of  which  Jaggammapeta  b  an 
important  local  market  The  demand  on  account  of  land 
revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  3,89,000. 
The  taimk  has  a  good  system  of  irrigation  from  reservoirs,  and 
the  Lingamparti  tank,  the  largest  in  the  District,  irrigates 
5,000  acres.  Along  the  Yeleru,  a  perennial  stream  running 
through  it,  is  some  exceptionally  fertile  soiL  The  greater  part 
of  the  taimk,  however,  is  covered  with  hills  and  jungle.  The 
chief  crops  are  rice,  oilseeds,  riigt\  pulies,  and  (in  the  Yclcru 
valley)  sugarcane. 

Ramachandrmpttrmm  Tllak.—  Td/mk  in  the  delta  of 
Godlvari  Ih«trict,  Madras,  lying  between  t6°  41'  and  17°  3' 
N.  and  8t°  49'  and  81°  13'  E.,  with  an  area  of  196  square 
miles.  The  population  in  toot  was  * 20,356,  compared  with 
108.506  in  1991.  It  conuins  one  town,  Mandancta  (popu- 
lation. 8,380),  and  1 1 7  villages,  Ramachandrapuram  being  the 
head  quarters.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and 
ceases  in  1903-4  smounted  to  Rs.  1 1,60,000.  The  taluk  is  the 
m<>ftt  densely  postulated  and  the  richest  in  the  District.  Iu 
•oil  it  cLiv»cd  almost  entirely  as  alluvial,  and  it  is  irrigated  by 
numerous  canals.  The  little  French  Settlement  of  Yaham  is 
situated  within  it ;  while  K<*ipalli  and  1  Mkiharama,  two  of  its 
vtllagr*,  are  well  known  places  of  pilgrimage. 

Rmjahmtmdry  Subdivision.—  Subdivision  of  Godavari 
Ihttnct.  Madras,  o  •routing  < if  the  RAjAHMUlfDav  and  Amala- 
rt  *\u  nhtks  and  the  Kanaka*  Island. 

RAjahmsmdry  Taluk  Inland  tsimk  in  Godlvari  District 
Ma-lras,  lymg  between  16  51'  and  17^  *f  N.  and  8t°  36'  and 
82"  5'  K..  al<mg  the  left  l*nk  erf  the  Godavari  river,  with  aa 
area  <4  350  square  tnilei.  The  population  in  toot  was  161,070, 
r«fm|«red  with  145.789  in  1891.  It  contain*  two  towns, 
KAUHwtHUiY  (population,  36,408),  the  head  <|uartcrs,  and 
!>«im  *t*Hwr  a  ah  (10,3041 ;  and  85  villages.  The  demand  on 
arc  «iunt  of  lam!  revenue  and  re%%e*  m  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs. 
3.10,000.  Some  traiu  «if  very  fertile  black  totttm  sod  occur. 
Hut  mu«  h  1 4  the  area  1%  n*  ky  and  covered  with  scrub  jungle. 
The  pnnci|«l  c n^*  arr  me,  pulses,  tobacco,  and  oilseeds.  At 
Knrukioda  in  the  north  i*  a  large  temple,  which  is  resorted  to 
b\  a  ^reat  numhrr  t4  pilgrim*  throughnut  the  year. 

AsBml&purmm  Taluk.  Taimk  m  (iodavan  District,  Ma- 
dras lymg  hrtieen  16*  »$'  and  16*  56'  N.  and  81*  43'  and 
81  iT  K.,  with  an  area  of  506  Mjuare  miles.  Eirepting 
K^'ABaw  Imjlmis  it  romprue*  the  whole  arm  known  aa  the 
Central  IMu,  Itmg  between  the  two  mem  branches  of  ike 
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Godavari,  the  Vasishta  and  Gautami.  The  population  in  1^ 
was  277,445,  compared  with  256,081  in  1891.  It  contains 
one  town,  Amalapuram  (population,  9*510),  the  head-quarters, 
and  169  villages.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue 
and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  9,47,00a  Its  nume- 
rous gardens  have  earned  for  the  tract  the  name  Konaslm 
('  country  of  gardens '). 

Nagaram  Island,— Island  in  Godavari  District,  Madras, 
lying  between  160  20' and  160  35'  N,  and  8i°  44'  and  81 
E.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  western  mouth  of  the  Godavari 
(Vasishta),  a  large  branch  of  this  called  the  Vainateyam,  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  island  has  an  area  of  137  square 
miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  fertile  Godavari 
District  The  Gannavaram  aqueduct  across  the  Vainateyam 
connects  it  with  the  navigation  and  irrigation  system  of  the 
Central  Godavari  Delta.  This  work,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  delta,  consists  of  49  arches  of  40  feet  span,  and  is  con- 
structed to  carry  70,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per  hour.  It 
irrigates  about  33,000  acres.  A  large  part  of  the  island  is 
devoted  to  coco-nut  plantations  and  plantain  gardens. 

Amalapuram  Town. — Head  quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the 
same  name  in  Godavari  District,  Madras,  situated  in  i6c  34' 
N.  and  820  1  E*,  on  the  main  canal  of  the  Central  Delta  system, 
38  miles  south-east  of  Rajahmundry.  Population 
9,510.  It  possesses  a  high  school  and  the  usual  taluk  offices. 
Local  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Union  panchay  at. 

Bandamurlanka, — Village  in  the  Amalapuram  taluM  of 
Godavari  District,  Madras,  situated  in  160  27'  N.  and  81  °  58' 
E.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vainateyam,  a  branch  of  the  Godavari, 
12  miles  by  road  from  Amalapuram.  It  is  attached  to  Komlra- 
giripatnam  (population,  5,757).     A  factory  was  est  1  hens 

early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  East  India  Company, 
but  was  soon  abandoned. 

Bedadanuni  Coal-field. — Bedadanuru  is  a  hamlet  in  the 
Polavaram  minor  taluk  of  Godavari  District,  Ma* 
in  17°  15'  N.  and  8iD  14'  E,(  about  10  miles  from  Jan 
gudem  on  the  Ellore-Prakkitanka  road.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
small  coal-field,  where  the  Barakar  stage  of  sandstone  outcrops 
over  an  area  of  about  5 \  square  miles.  This  is  the  only  coal- 
field lying  entirely  within  the  Madras  Presidency ;  but  though 
prospecting  has  lieen  earned  on  for  some  years,  no  paying  1 
has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Bison  Hill.-  II ill  in  the  Pftpikonda  range,  Polavaram  1 
taluk,  Godavari  District,   Madras*  uated  on  the  I 
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bank  of  the  Godavari  river  where  it  emerges  from  the  gorge. 
It  is  about  2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  bison  (g**r)  which  frequent  the  plateau  of  the  Papikonda 
ran^c 

Cocanmda  Town  (Kakinada\— Town  and  seaport  in  the 
D/xkoi  the  same  name,  Godavari  District,  Madras,  situated  in 
i6c  57'  N.  and  8*c  14'  E.,  at  the  head  of  Cocanada  Bay,  which 
is  formed  by  the  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Godavari  river.  A  branch  10  miles  long  connects  the 
port  with  the  main  line  of  the  Hast  Coast  Railway  at  Samalkot 
junction  (391  miles  from  Madras).  The  population  in  1901 
was  48,000,  of  whom  44,787  were  Hindus,  2,281  Muhamma- 
dans,  and  1,022  Christians. 

( otanada  is  of  little  historical  importance.  Jagannithapuram, 
one  of  its  suburbs,  was  however  very  early  chosen  by  the  Dutch 
a.%  the  site  of  a  factory.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  the  British  in 
1815.  After  the  capture  of  Masultpatam  by  Colonel  Forde 
in  1750,  the  French  twice  landed  a  small  force  at  Cocanada, 
but  were  easily  repulsed.  With  the  silting  up  of  Coringa  Bay 
CotanacU  took  the  place  of  Coringa  as  a  port,  and  rose  into 
importance  during  the  American  Civil  War  as  a  place  of  ship- 
ment for  the  cotton  pressed  at  (»rxrCft. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  little  above  sea  level 
Two  canals  from  1  k>wlaishwcram,  one  running  through  Samal* 
ko<  and  the  other  through  the  Rlmachandrapuram  taluk t  fall 
into  the  tidal  creek  on  whtc  h  it  stands  and  connect  it  with  the 
waterways  of  the  Ihstrict.  It  is  the  head -quarters  of  the 
District  administration,  though  some  of  the  sta/f  are  stationed 
at  KsjAHurxoftY,  and  one  of  the  two  District  Forest  offerer* 
at  Kunavaram.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  of  a  company  of 
the  Fast  Coast  Rifle  Volunteers.  The  Canadian  Baptist 
Missum  have  their  principal  establishment  here,  and  there  ts 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  convent. 

Cocanada  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1866.  The 
munx  i|*l  receipts  dunng  the  ten  years  ending  1001-3  averaged 
Rs.  91,000,  ami  the  expenditure  (including  the  waterworks) 
Rs.  1. 01.000.  The  income  in  1903  4  was  Rs.  1,14,000, 
the  principal  sources  being  the  tames  on  houses  and  lands 
(Rs.  17.500),  and  tolls  1  Rs,  13,000).  The  expenditure  wa» 
Ks.  1,3(4,000,  the  chief  items  being  waterworks  (Rs.  57,0001, 
conservancy  (Rs.  i9.4°o)»  and  ruads  and  buildings  (Rs.  20,5001. 
Hktc  are  t«o  ho«|Mtals,  one,  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hos|mu1, 
wruch  »*s  opened  in  1903,  being  for  women.  The  water  wot ks, 
completed  m  1003  at  a  cost  of  4 J  lakhs,  are  designed  to  gne 
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a  supply  of  10  gallons  per  head  per  day  to  a  populatic 
40,000*     The  water  is  obtained  from  the  Samaikot  canal. 

Cocanada  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Coromandel  coast  north  of 
M  adras ;  but  since  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and  also  00 
account  of  the  silting  up  of  the  bay,  it  has  much  declined 
Vessels  calling  here  anchor  4  J  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  off  the  Vakalapudi  lighthouse  in  5  fathoms  at  low  water. 
In  1903-4,  265  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  534^545  entered  the 
port  and  265  cleared  from  it  Of  the  latter,  38  with  a  tc 
of  6 1,6 11  cleared  for  foreign  ports.  The  value  of  the  I 
exports  was  about  84  lakhs,  and  of  the  imports  19  lakhs.  The 
coasting  trade  was  valued  at  about  103  lakhs.  The  I 
exports  are  cotton,  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Belgium  ;  oilseeds,  chiefly  to  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  rice,  to  Ceylon  and  Mauritius.  Tobacco  is 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  Rangoon,  where  it  is  made  up  into 
cheroots.  G/ii>  pulses,  and  castor  and  gingelly  oils  arc  1 
exported.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  piece-goods 
twist  and  yarn,  which  come  coastwise  from  Bombay,  gunny 
from  Bengal,  rice  from  Burma,  and  kerosene  oil  from  Ame 
Cocanada  possesses  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  Port 
Conservancy  Board.  The  port  dues  in  1903-4  amounted  to 
Rs.  37,000,  and  landing  and  shipping  dues  to  Rs.  20,000. 
During  the  year  1903,  23,400  passengers  embarked  at  the 
port,  all  for  Burma. 

A  private  salt  factory  is  worked  at  Cocanada,  and  important 
Government  salt-pans  are  situated  a  few  miles  off  at  PenugudOni. 
A  large  rice-husking  mill  has  been  opened,  and  several 
husking  and  oil  factories  are  at  work.    There  are  also  an 
foundry  and  some  small  cheroot-making  firms.     But  the 
cipal  business  of  the  place  is  the  shipping  trade. 

The  chief  educational  insutut  >canada  is  the  Pitht- 

puram  Raja's  College,  founded  in  1852,  and  endowed  to  1S65 
with  Rs.  25,000  by  the  Raja  of  that  estate.  It  was  raised  m  a 
second-grade  college  in  1884,  and  has  an  attendance  of  490,  of 
whom  54  are  in  the  college  classes.  The  Timpany  Memorial 
school,   founded  in  1883   for   English-speak  ^rtm  and 

under  the  management  of  the  Canadian  Baptist  Mission,  has 
an  attendance  of  40. 

Corlnga—  Village  in  the  Cocanada  talukuf  Godavari  District, 
Madras,  situated  in  \(>  48'  N.  and  82°  14'  E.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  northernmost  branch  of  the  Godavari,  8  miles  by  road 
from  Cocanada.  Population  (1901),  4,158-  Coring*  was  an 
early  Dutch  settlement,  and  was  formerly  the  principal 
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on  this  coast  In  i8ot  a  dock  was  constructed  in  which  res* 
ids  of  the  Royal  Navy  could  be  repaired,  and  sea-going  vessels 
were  also  built  here.  Owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  GodAvari 
ettuary,  however,  its  trade  rapidly  declined  and  not  a  single 
vessel  entered  the  port  during  the  year  1000  i.  In  1881 
shipj  wig  amounting  to  6,7 1 7  tons  touched  here.  Shipbuilding 
it  still  carried  on  at  the  village  of  Tallarevu  close  by,  and 
there  is  a  large  rice-husking  factory  at  NtlapaJli  five  miles  away. 
The  town  suffered  severely  from  the  cyclone  of  1832,  and  has 
twice  (in  1 787  and  183a)  been  nearly  swept  away  by  tidal  waves. 

Dowlaiahwtrmm.  —  Town  in  the  Kijahmundry  tiluk  of 
GocUvari  District  Madras,  situated  in  160  57'  N.  and  8i°  47' 
K ,  5  miles  south  of  RAjahmundry  on  the  GodAvari,  at  the 
jKiint  of  bifurcation  of  the  river  where  the  great  anicut  (dam) 
has  l>ecn  constructed  across  it  Population  (1901),  10,304.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Executive  Engineers  of  the  central 
and  eastern  divisions  of  the  District,  and  contains  large  Govern* 
ntcnt  workshops.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  quarries  yielding 
good  building  stone.     The  town  has  been  constituted  a  Union. 

Iqjarmm.— Village  in  the  CocanAda  taimk  of  GodAvari  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  situated  in  160  44'  N.  and  82°  11'  EM  5  miles 
vKJth  uf  Coringa  on  the  Injaram  Canal.  Population  (1901), 
2,042.  A  factory  was  established  here  by  the  East  India 
<  ompany  as  early  as  1 708,  and  the  place  became  famous  for 
its  fine  cloths.  It  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1757,  but 
recovered  in  1759.  and  remained  a  mercantile  station  down  to 
1829.     In  1839  it  suffered  severely  from  a  cyclone. 

M andaptta. — Town  in  the  KAmachAndrapuram  Mmk  of 
GodAvari  District  Madras,  situated  in  160  51'  N.  and  8i°  55'  E. 
reputation  (1901),  8,380.  \joad  affairs  Ate  managed  by  a 
L'm<>n  famthsraJ. 

PeddApttrmm  Town,  Head  quarter*  of  the  /«i/«4  of  the 
\11nc  name  in  (kail van  District  Madras,  situated  in  170  5' N. 
And  82u  8'  E.  Pojwlation  (tool),  12,609.  PcddApuram  was 
formerly  the  head  quarters  of  a  large  tawund+ri ;  And  the  ruins 
u<  a  l<«t  stand  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  town.  The  place 
pt*«r*%cs  a  large  weekly  market  and  a  high  school  maintained 
by  the  American  Evangelical  loitheran  Mission.  I^ocal  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  Union  famkatai. 

Pith&purmm  Town.-  Headquarters  of  the  MomsmJan  i»Ati/ 
of  the  same  name  in  G<*Uvan  District  Madras,  situated  in 
17'  7  N.  and  8sc  15'  E.,  10  miles  from  Cocanada  by  road  and 
39A  miles  from  Madras  by  rail  Population  (1901k  13.220. 
1  tie  weekly  cattle  market  u  an  important  institution.  And  there 
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is  a  small  local  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  bell-metal  ware. 
Pithapuram  with  its  hamlets  constitutes  a  Union,  and  the  town 
contains  the  residence  of  the  zamindars  of  the  estate  of  the 
same  name.  The  principal  temple  has  some  inscriptions  of 
importance,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  pond  called  Pada  Gaya  to 
which  Pithapuram  owes  its  reputation  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Rajahmundry  Town  (Rdjamahcndravaram)* — Head-quar- 
ters of  the  taluk  and  subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  Godavari 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  170  1'  N.  and  8i°  46'  E.,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Godavari,  360  miles  from  Madras  by  the  East 
Coast  Railway,  which  here  crosses  the  river  by  a  girder-bridge 
of  56  spans,  with  a  total  length  of  9,000  feet  between  abutments 
The  population  in  1901  was  36,408,  of  whom  33f 680  were 
Hindus,  2,073  Muhammadans,  and  631  Christians. 

The  founding  of  Rajahmundry  has  been  variously  ascribed 
to  either  the  Orissa  or  the  Cbalukyan  kings,  but  it  was  almost 
certainly  founded  by  the  latter.  Being  the  key  to  the  passage 
of  the  Godavari,  it  at  once  became  a  fortress  of  importance. 
It  passed  in  turn  to  the  Chola  kings  and  the  Ganpatis  of 
mgai ;  and  Muhammadan  influence  must  have  been  felt 
early,  as  the  inscription  over  the  gateway  of  the  principal 
mosque  records  its  erection  in  1324.  With  the  decline  of  the 
WaranLMl  power,  Rajahmundry  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Gajapatis  of  Orissa.  From  them  in  1470  it  was  WTested  by 
Muhammad  II  of  the  Bah  man  i  line.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  Raja  of  Orissa  made  a  determined  attempt  to 
regain  the  lost  provinces,  and  Muhammad's  general  was  besieged 
ijahmundry.  He  was  relieved  by  the  Sultan  in  person, 
and  the  latter  remained  three  years  at  Rajahmundry  settling 
the  country.  The  place  was  soon,  however,  reoccupied  by  the 
Gajapatis.  In  1512  the  great  Krishna  Deva  of  Yijayanagar 
captured  the  city,  but  restored  it  to  Orissa,  It  was  not  till 
1572,  after  two  protracted  sieges  had  failed,  that  it  yielded  to 
the  Muhammadans  under  Rafat  Khan.  Rajahmundry  was 
Hussy's  head-quarters  from  1754  to  1757,  and  it  was  hither 
that  Conflans*  army  retreated  after  its  defeat  at  Condore, 
The  place  was  taken  by  the  English  without  any  difrirulty ; 
but  after  Forde's  departure  to  attaek  Masulipatam,  the  French 
recaptured  it,  only  to  evacuate  it  almost  immediately.  Portions 
of  the  fort  ramparts  still  remain,  giving  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance to  the  town. 

Rajahmundry  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  District  and  Sessions 
Judge,  Superintendent  of  police,  and  a  Civil  Surgeon.  One  of 
the  seven  Central  jails  of  the  Presidency  is  located  here.     Il 
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was  begun  in  1864  and  is  constructed  on  the  radiating  principle, 
with  accommodation  for  1,05a  criminal  and  thirteen  civil 
prisoners.  The  articles  manufactured  in  it  include  carpets, 
c  oarsc  woollen  rugs,  sandals,  and  woodwork.  The  town  also 
contains  a  museum  and  public  garden.  Owing  to  its  favour- 
able position  with  regard  to  the  main  lines  of  communication 
in  the  District,  it  is  an  important  distributing  centre,  and  the 
principal  depot  for  the  timber  floated  down  the  river. 

lOjahmundry  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1866.  The 
municipal  income  and  cx|>enditure  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1 90 *  3  averaged  Rs.  44,000  and  Rs.  43,000  respectively.  In 
1003  4  the  income  was  Rs.  48,000,  derived  principally  from 
the  house  ami  land  taxes  and  tolls.  The  main  items  of  expen- 
diture, which  amounted  to  Rs.  53,000,  are  conservancy  and 
communications.  A  municipal  hospital  has  accommodation 
for  3  2  in  patients. 

The  pnncijul  educational  institution  in  the  town  is  the  first- 
grade  college.  Established  as  a  Zila  school  in  1853,  college 
classes  were  opened  in  1873;  in  1877  it  was  raised  to  its 
j»mcnt  grade,  and  in  1904  had  216  students  in  the  upper 
«  Lisses.  The  town  also  contains  a  teachers'  training  college, 
with  103  students  ;  a  practising  school  attached  to  the  training 
college,  with  429  |Hi|>ils ;  and  a  high  school  managed  by  the 
American  Kvangelical  Lutheran  Mission,  with  295  jnipils. 

R  am  pa.— A  hilly  tract  in  the  Agency  of  Ctodivari  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  17*  19'  and  170  49'  N.  and  8i°  32'  and 
*  1  5ft'  h.,  with  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  Com- 
menting about  20  miles  from  Rajahmundry,  the  country 
presents  a  succession  of  hills  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  high, 
extending  lack  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  (kxlavan  almost 
to  the  Silcru  river.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  little  village 
*4  Kami*,  and  was  originally  held  as  a  jd&r  by  the  *****£- 
Jars  of  that  place.  In  1858,  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the 
mamtaKLtr,  disturbances  broke  out  which  lasted  till  1K62. 
A  police  fonc  was  then  recruited  among  the  hill  men.  In 
iH;<j  the  Scheduled  Districts  Act  was  extended  to  this  tract, 
and  in  the  same  year  there  took  place  a  second  ruing  called 
the  Ram|*  rebellion,  whu  h  in  vol  veil  the  employment  of  tn  *>p*. 
It  was  not  finally  quelled  till  1H81,  when  the  leader  Chcndraysa 
was  killed.  The  mamiaAJar  had  been  deported  early  in 
iHHo,  and  a  settlement  made  with  most  of  the  mmttaAJan  in 
1  a  79  I"he*r  latter  still  bold  the  greater  part  of  the  countr>, 
|j*>in|t  a  light  tribute  (ht/i*AaJsy  The  most  important  of 
them  arc  the  mmtfakJdn  of  VclUmuni  and  Musarimtlli  ,  the 
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former  in  particular  is  much  looked  up  to  by  the  tutt-MB 
the  surrounding  tracts.  The  Rampa  hill  country  ts  now 
almost  entirely  included  in  the  minor  taluk  of  Chodavararo. 
It  contains  extensive  forests ;  but  the  shifting  cultivation 
(fiodu)  practised  throughout  this  region,  to  which  the  Forest 
Act  is  not  applied,  is  very  destructive.  This  practice  involves 
burning  down  the  forests,  the  crop  being  raised  among  the 
ashes.  There  are  only  two  roads,  one  14  miles  long  and  the 
other  19.  A  strong  police  force  is  maintained  at  Chodavaram, 
and  a  smaller  body  at  Kota.  Both  stations  are  stockaded. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  hill  Reddis,  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  bamboos  and  tamarinds. 

Sacramento  Shoal.— Shoal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gautami 
branch  of  the  Godavari  river,  off  the  village  of  MoUetimoga  in 
the  Amalapuram  taluk  of  Godavari  District,  Madras  situated 
in  1 6°  35'  N.  and  820  14  E.  It  is  named  after  the  United 
States  steam-frigate  Sacramtnto%  which  went  ashore  here  on 
June  19,  1867.  A  lighthouse  148  feet  high  was  erected  on 
the  shoal  in  1902,  It  has  a  light  of  the  third  order,  showing 
a  white  light,  one  flash  every  five  seconds,  visible  for  18 
in  clear  weather.  The  object  of  this  is  to  warn 
Point  Godavari  and  the  shoal. 

Samalkot  (Chamarlakota).— Town  in  the  Cocanada  taluk 
of  Godavari  District,  Madras,  situated  in  170  $'  N.  and 
820  ro'  E.,  7  miles  north  of  Cocanada,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  East  Coast  Railway,  391  miles  from  Madras,  and  on  the 
Samalkot  canal.  Samalkot  is  a  rapidly  growing  town  in 
the  Pithapuram  estate.  The  population  in  1901  was  16,015, 
compared  with  4,961  in  1881.  A  sugar  refinery  and  distil- 
lery, employing  520  hands  daily,  was  opened  here  in  1899. 
A  Government  experimental  agricultural  farm  has  also  been 
started.  Samalkot  was  formerly  a  military  station,  but  was 
abandoned  in  1869.  Troops  were  again  stationed  here  from 
1879  to  1893. 

Tuni  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  taminddrt  tahsil  of  the 
same  name  in  Godavari  District,  Madras,  situated  in  17*  21  N 
and  82°  32'  E.,  on  the  East  Coast  Railway,  425  miles  from 
Madras.  Population  (1901),  8,842.  It  is  a  market  of  local 
importance* 


r  18  miles 
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Kistna  District  (A'risAma).—A  District  on  the  north-eastern  Bow- 
roast    of    the    Madras    Presidency   lying   between    150  37'  ^SrkT 
and  17°  9'  N.  and  79°  14   and  8i°  33'  E^  with  an  area  of  and  hill 
8f4c>8  square  miles1.  ^tJmT 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the 
went  by  the  Nizam's  Dominions  and  Kurnool  District ;  and 
on  the  north  and  south  by  the  Districts  of  Godivari  and 
Nellore  re*f actively.  It  is  named  after  the  great  river  which 
flows  ak*ig  much  of  its  western  boundary,  and  then,  turning 
sharply,  runs  right  across  it  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
forms  its  most  striking  natural  feature.  On  the  extreme  west 
the  Ihstrict  consists  of  stony  uplands  dotted  with  rocky  hills  or 
crossed  Ivy  low  ranges ;  the  centre  and  north  are  a  level  plain 
of  hU*  k  cotton  soil  ;  but  the  eastern  portion  is  made  up  of  the 
wide  alluvial  delta  of  the  Kistna  river,  an  almost  flat  expanse, 
cmered  with  irrigated  rice- fields,  and  containing  some  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  i*residcncy.  These  three  tracts  form 
three  sharply  differentiated  natural  divisions.  The  coast  is 
fnnged  with  a  wide  belt  of  blown  sand,  sometimes  extending 
inland  foe  several  miles.  Along  the  shore  the  dunes  rise  to 
the  height  of  from  30  to  50  feet.  The  only  hills  of  any  note 
arc  th<*c  in  the  we*t  of  the  District  They  are  outliers  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Kami**  Ghats,  and  the  I'alnid  tafmk  is 
almost  surrounded  by  them.  Besides  the  Kistna,  there  are  no 
mers,  except  a  few  fitful  hill  torrents  and  three  or  four  minor 
tnlwtarte*  of  the  great  river.  The  (ii'SM-AKAMMA,  which 
rite*  in  Kurnool,  traverses  a  comer  of  the  Vtnukonda  talmk 
from  west  to  east  and  then  josses  into  Nellore.  The  Colajr 
IjkKk  (Rotlcru)  lies  within  the  Ihstrict. 

I  be  bn«d  central  belt  of  low  lying  country,  situated  at  the  Ccoloo 
foot  of  the   Kastem  (ihlU  and  sloping  towards  the   sea,  is 


*  *1*ri*  fait  vorfc  vat  mm*tt  i«t|*mrtoa  tW  arts  of  the  Diwrkt  was 
dufif^i,  th«  uJmi,  of  EUo«r.  Ymagw4«»,  Tasaaa,  Ifltiasstaf**.  awl 
N*raM|«r  kctcU  fu*  Nifafsm  ItlamT  Letag  •4<k«l  \m  It  voai  Godivan 
iHuitct,  sad  Umm  of  Tcaah,  (»«Atu/(  SattaaafiaUr,  I'alaAd.  l4f*tU, 
N*r»i*ra<i«t,  and  Vaaakuada  bras*  kxmtd  i«nta  tW  CasgoW  Aafati  of 
NtUof*  taio  a  mw  Gaatfcr  Dtatrkt.  TW  pitacs*  stuck  ftiws  to  iW 
lAttftcf  as  it  stood  brfott 
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Botany. 


covered  by  Archaean  gneisses.  These  consist  of  a  thir 
bedded  schistose  series  (which  includes  mica  and  chloritic 
schists  with  quartzites),  and  of  more  massive  granitoid  gneisses, 
all  much  intcrhanded  and  disturbed*  They  are  also  pierced 
by  occasional  younger  dioritk  dykes,  granite,  felsite,  and 
quartz  veins*  Northwest  of  this  Archaean  belt  comes  die 
more  elevated,  often  plateau-like,  country  of  the  Cuddapah 
and  Kumool  series  of  the  Purana  group  This  is  an  t 
mous  series  (aggregating  over  20,000  feet  thick)  of  unfo 
ferous,  but  little  altered,  sedimentary  strata,  gently  inclined  as 
a  whole.  They  comprise  repetitions  of  quartzitic  and  shaly 
sub-series,  with  occasional  conglomerates  and  limestones,  and 
with  interhedded  traps  near  the  base.  The  Kurnools  overlie 
the  Cuddapahs  unconforrnably,  forming  numerous  plateaux, 
and  possess  a  basal  dianiantiferous  conglomerate.  South-east 
of  the  Archaean  band  are  a  few  scattered  outliers  of  the  much 
younger  Upper  Gondwanas,  with  plant-beds  and  Jurassic 
marine  shells,  a  double  sandstone  series  with  shales  between  ; 
and  these  in  turn  underlie  a  little  sub-recent  Cuddalore  sand* 
stone,  and  great  stretches  of  coastal  and  deltaic  alluvium  with 
a  few  patches  of  lateritic  rock. 

The  Mora  of  the  District  presents  no  special  characteristics, 
the  plants  being  mainly  the  usual  cultivation  weeds  of  the 
Coromandel  coast*  Along  the  sandy  shore  are  found  the 
usual  sand-binders,  Spinifex  squarrosus  and  Ifom<ua%  and 
cashew-nut  trees  (Anacardium  occidental*)  occur  in  scattered 
nooks.  The  principal  crops  and  forest  trees  are  referred  to 
bter.  Generally  speaking,  the  District  is  very  bare  of  tree- 
growth. 

Wild  animals  are  far  from  plentiful.  Tigers  and  sim&ar  are 
found  in  the  Palnad  and  Vinukonda  jungles,  on  the  Medasala 
Durga  ridge,  and  on  the  KondapaUi  and  Kondavid  hills. 
Leopards  and  an  occasional  bear  lurk  in  the  rocky  eminences 
of  some  of  the  inland  taluks.  A  few  antelope  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Bapatla  taluk ;  and  wild  hog  are  not  uncommon  in 
various  parts.  Bird  life  is  more  prominent.  Almost  every 
species  of  South  Indian  feathered  game,  except  the  woodcock 
and  hill  partridge,  is  to  be  found  in  the  District.  Snipe,  duck, 
and  teal  abound  in  the  season  ;  and  the  Colair  Lake  is  the 
home  of  almost  all  the  known  inland  aquatic  birds*  It  is  also 
bed  with  fish. 

The  climate  of  the  District,  although  in  parts  trying  owing 
to  the  great  heat,  may  be  set  down  as  healthy.  k  on 

the  whole  uncommon*       Masulipatam  (the  head  quarters),  1 
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a  mean  temperature  of  &20,  a  recorded  maximum  of  1 17°,  and 
a  minimum  of  5 8°,  possesses  perhaps  the  most  equable  climate ; 
and  on  the  coast  generally,  except  for  a  short  while  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  heat  is  never  unbearable.  The  temperature 
of  the  Palnid,  Sattanapalle,  Nandigima,  and  TiruvQr  taluks 
during  November,  December,  and  January  resembles  that  of 
the  Mysore  plateau,  the  thermometer  (ailing  to  65°  ;  but  the 
temperature  becomes  extremely  high  during  May  and  June. 

(>f  the  rainfall  nearly  two-thirds  is  usually  registered  during  Rainfall, 
the  south  west  monsoon,  the  first  showers  of  which  begin 
to  Call  in  May.  The  remainder  of  the  supply  is  received 
in  the  three  last  months  of  the  year,  but  the  fail  in  October 
and  No\  ember  is  as  a  rule  much  more  irregular  than  in  the 
earlier  months.  It  is  at  times  exceedingly  heavy,  owing  to  the 
cyclone*  that  often  visit  the  coast.  The  annual  rainfall  for 
the  I  h *t net  as  a  whole  during  the  thirty  years  from  1870 
to  1890  averaged  33  inches.  But  this  is  not  evenly  distri- 
buted ;  as  elsewhere  along  this  coast,  the  fall  in  the  coast 
tracts,  such  a*  Masulipatam,  Tenlli,  and  Blpatla,  is  con- 
siderably heavier  than  that  in  the  inland  taluks  of  Palnid, 
Sattana|ttllc,  and  Narasaraopet.  Scarcity  has  been  known  in 
one  or  two  bad  years,  but  the  pinch  of  real  famine  has  not 
been  felt  since  the  Kistna  irrigation  system  was  completed. 
Flood*,  however,  are  frequent.  In  1874,  1875,  1881,  1895, 
1 896,  and  1903  they  did  damage  which  was  sometimes  very 
great.  All  of  them  were  due  to  the  Kistna  overflowing  its 
banks.  The  highest  flood  on  record  in  the  river  was  in  1903, 
when  the  water  breached  the  bank  of  the  main  canal  and 
tulrtnerged  much  of  the  delta.  Masulipatam,  the  District 
head  quarters,  has  twice  been  visited  by  disastrous  tidal 
waves.  In  1779  the  sea  flowed  12  feet  deep  through  the 
1  hitch  fa<tory,  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  washed  away,  and 
at  least  20,000  persons  were  drowned  and  lay  unlwried  in  the 
st r ecu.  In  1864  an  even  worse  wave  inundated  the  place. 
1"he  sea  penetrated  17  miles  inla/xi,  submerging  780  square 
miles  and  dniwning  as  many  as  30,000  people. 

The  earliest  known  rulers  of  the  District  were  the  Buddhist  t!wior> 
dynasty  of  the  Andhraa,  who  built  the  stir/a  at  Amahavati 
and  whose  curious  leaden  coins  are  still  occasionally  found. 
Folk  mini;  them  came,  alxxjt  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  a  I* ,  the  lirahmannal  Eastern  (TiAlukyas,  the  cxrata- 
ton  of  the  «ase  temple  at  Uwi»avalijc  and  other  rotk<ut 
shnnev  Akiout  a.  t».  999  they  in  their  turn  were  supplanted 
b)    the  Cmulas.    The  latter  some  two  centuries  later  gave 
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place  to  the  Ganpatis  of  Warangal,  during  whose  rule  Marco 
Polo  landed  in  the  District  at  Motupalle,  now  an  obscure 
fishing- village  in  the  Bapatla  taluk*  The  District  then  came 
under  a  dual  sway,  the  kings  of  Orissa  ruling  the  northern  pan, 
while  the  south  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  line  of  cultivators  who 
rose  to  considerable  power  and  are  known  to  history  as  the 
Reddi  kings.  The  ruins  of  their  fortresses  at  Kondavid, 
BELLAMKONDA,and  Kondapalli  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  1515 
king  Krishna  Deva  of  Vijayanagar  wrested  the  north  of  ihe 
rict  from  the  Gajapati  kings  of  Orissa ;  and  it  passed,  on 
the  fall  of  the  Vijayanagar  empire  in  1565,  to  the  Kutb  Shahi 
line  of  Goiconda,  and  was  eventually  absorbed  (on  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  dynasty  in  1687)  in  the  empire  of  Aurangzeb, 

In  161 1  the  English  founded  their  second  settlement  in 
India  at  Masulipatam,  which  continued  to  be  their  head- 
quarters until  these  were  finally  removed  to  Madras  in  1641. 
Three  years  after  the  founding  of  the  English  settlement  came 
the  Dutch,  and  in  1669  the  French  followed.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  year  1750  that  any  of  the  European  powers 
exerted  any  political  influence  in  the  District  Two  years  after 
that  date  the  Subahdar  of  the  Deccan  granted  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  Circars  to  the  French,  and  it  was  frurn  them  that 
this  tract  finally  passed  to  the  English.  On  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  1758,  Colonel  Forde,  who  was  sent  by  Clive  from 
Bengal  to  attack  the  French  in  the  Northern  Circars,  defeated 
them  at  Condore  in  Godavari  District,  and  following  them  into 
Masulipatam  besieged  them  there.  Faced  by  a  strong  garrison 
in  front  and  hemmed  in  behind  by  the  Subahdar  of  the  Deccan, 
the  ally  of  the  French,  his  ranks  rapidly  thinning  with  disease, 
Forde,  as  a  counsel  of  despair,  at  length  made  an  almost 
desperate  night  attack  upon  the  Masulipatam  fort  and  captured 
it  As  a  consequence  of  this  victory,  first  the  divisions  of 
Masulipatam,  Nizampatam,  and  part  of  Kondavid,  and  later 
the  whole  of  the  Circars,  passed,  by  a  gTant  from  the  Subahdar 
of  the  Deccan  (confirmed  by  the  emperor  Shah  A  H$\ 

to  the  Company.     With  the  cession  of  the  Palnad  in  1801 
the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  the  entire  District  finally  became 
territory.     At  first  it  was  administered  by  a  Chief  and  ' 
at  M.iMilipatam,  but  in  1794  Collectors  directly  responsible  I 
the  Board  of  Revenue  were  appointed  at  Gunttir  and 
lipatam.     In  1859  these  two  Collectorates  (except  two 
of  the  latter)  were  amalgamated  into  one  District 

The  most  interesting  archaeological  remains  in  the  Dia 
are  its  Buddhist  antiquities,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  the  | 
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stufa  at  Amaravati  in  the  Sattanapalle  1d/uJk.  This  was 
discovered  in  1796,  and  a  portion  of  the  sculptured  marble 
rails  of  the  processional  circle  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  to 
Kngland,  where  it  now  lines  one  of  the  staircase  walls  in  the 
iintifch  Muftcum.  The  (kwernment  Museums  at  Madras  and 
(  alcutta  contain  other  pieces  of  the  work.  From  inscriptions 
it  is  evident  that  the  temple  of  Amareswara  in  the  same  village 
was  originally  a  Buddhist  or  Jain  sanctuary,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  several  mounds  which  may  perhaps  contain  other 
relics  of  ihoe  faiths.  In  the  Tenili  tdiuk  are  the  ruins  of 
('handavolu,  a  place  of  great  antiquity  containing  a  temple  and 
Buddhist  mound  ;  and  Buddhist  ttrnfas  exist  at  Jaggayyapeta 
and  CirinvADA.  Gold  coins  have  been  found  at  Chandavolu, 
and  in  1874  some  workmen  came  upon  several  masses  of 
molten  gold  as  large  as  bricks.  There  was  formerly  a  fine 
Buddhist  st*/*  at  Bhattifrolu.  Here  a  curious  relic,  con- 
siting  of  a  piece  of  bone  (supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
Buddha's  bones)  enclosed  in  a  crystal  casket  lodged  in  a  soap* 
stone  outer  case,  was  found  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  Vinukonda 
taluk  »u>oe  circles  (dolmens)  abound  and  inscriptions  are 
numerous. 

Kutna  comprises  the  thirteen  td/mMs  and  tahals  of  which  The 
statiuical  particulars  are  given  below: —  P*°pk 
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The  head-quarters  of  the  Bandar  taluk  are  at  Masulipatam, 
Of  Nn/vid  at  Gannavaram,  and  of  Paln&d  at  GuruzSla.  Those 
of  the  other  ten  taluks  are  at  the  places  from  which  they  are 
named  The  population  of  the  District  in  1871  was  1,452,374  ; 
in  1881,  1,548,480;  in  1891,  1,855,582;  and  in  1901,  2,154,803. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  increased  by  48  per  cent., 
which,  excluding  the  exceptional  case  of  the  Nllgiris,  is  the 
highest  rate  for  any  District  in  the  Presidency ;  and  in  the 
decade  189 1-190 1  its  growth  was  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent., 
whi<  h  was  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  District  Of  the  nine 
taluks  in  the  Presidency  which  showed  the  highest  rates  of  in 
crease  in  that  period,  four — namely,  Tenali,  Gudivada,  Nuzvfd, 
and  Guntur — are  in  Kistna.  Some  of  this  growth  is  due  to 
immigration,  chiefly  from  Nellore  and  Vizagapatam.  It  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  delta  ;  but  even  there,  except  in 
Tenali,  the  density  of  the  population  is  still  much  less  than 
in  the  neighbouring  delta  of  the  God&vari,  and  the  rates  of 
increase  will  probably  continue  to  be  high  in  future*  The  chief 
towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Masi'Lipatam,  Bezwada,  and 
Guntur,  while  Chirala  and  Tenali  are  the  two  most  populous 
Unions.  Of  the  total  population,  1,912,914,  or  89  per  cent,, 
are  Hindus  ;  132,053,  or  6  per  cent.,  Musalmans  5  and  101,414, 
or  5  per  cent,,  Christians.  The  number  of  these  last  almost 
trebled  during  the  twenty  years  1881- 1901,  and  between  1 
and  1 90 1  advanced  by  nearly  33,000,  a  larger  increase  than  in 
any  other  District*  In  1901  Christians  formed  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  population  than  in  any  other  District  north  of 
Madras. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  people  speak  Hindustani.  Telugu  is 
the  vernacular  of  practically  all  the  others,  and  is  the  prevail 
ing  language  in  every  taluk.  A  peculiarity  of  the  population 
is  that  it  comprises  fewer  females  than  males,  there  being  976 
of  the  former  to  every  t,ooo  of  the  latter.  This  charartensuc 
occurs  also  in  six  other  Districts  which  form,  with  Kistna, 
a  fairly  compact  block  of  country  in  the  centre  of  the 
dency. 

Of  the  Hindus  97  per  cent  belong  to  Telugu  castes.  The 
Kammas  (311,000)  and  Telagas  (cultivator^  148,000)  are  in 
greater  strength  than  in  any  other  District;  as  also  are  the 
<»gas  (leather-workers,  142,000),  the  Telugu  Brahman* 
(106,000),  and  the  Komatis  (traders,  81,000).  Brahmans  of 
all  classes  number  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  Hindu  and 
Animist  population,  which  is  an  unusually  high  proportion. 
Among  other  castes  which  are  commoner  in  Kistna  than  ebe- 
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where  may  be  mentioned  the  Bogams  (dancing-girls),  and  the 
three  beggar  communities  of  the  Bandas,  the  Budubudukalas, 
and  the  Yipravinodis.  The  latter  beg  only  from  Br&hmans, 
and  will  only  do  their  juggling  tricks,  for  which  they  are  famous, 
if  some  Brahman  be  present.  Of  the  Musalm&ns,  an  over- 
whelming majority  returned  themselves  as  Shaikhs,  but  Path&ns 
and  Saiyids  are  (airly  plentiful,  while  Mughals  are  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  as  in  any  other  District. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  differ  singularly  little  from 
the  normal.     Agriculture,  as  usual,  enormously  preponderates. 

At  the  Census  of  1901  there  were  101,414  Christians  in  the  Christian 
Kistna  District,  of  whom  100,841   were  natives.    The  most  m*Biioitt- 
numerous  sect  is  that  of  the  Baptists,  39,027.    The  Lutheran 
ami  allied  denominations  number  34,877  ;  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  communions  are  fairly  equal  in  strength, 
josscssmg  14,511  and  11,157  members  respectively. 

The  pioneers  of  Christianity  in  the  District  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  Jesuits  who  came  out  to  India 
after  the  founding  of  the  well-known  mission  at  Madura.  Little 
is  now  on  record  regarding  their  operations,  but  it  is  clear  that 
their  efforts  were  less  continuous  and  strenuous  than  in  Districts 
farther  v>uth.  The  suf>prc*sion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1773 
almost  entirely  <  heeked  their  cntcqwtsc,  and  for  many  years 
few  priests  were  left  in  the  1  Hstrict,  and  some  of  the  converts 
went  back  to  Hinduism.  In  1874  natters  revived,  four  priests 
coming  out  from  Mill  Hill  ;  and  since  then  more  has  been 
done. 

Hie  Protestant  missions  arc  of  much  more  recent  origin. 
The  brst  known  of  their  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Robert  Noble, 
came  to  Masulipatam  in  1841  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  worked  there  without  intermission  for 
twenty  )cars,  founding  the  college  at  Masulipatam  which  bears 
lus  name.  The  American  Lutheran  Mission  was  started  at 
(.unto.r  in  1841.  Its  comcrts  arc  chiefly  from  the  lower  castes, 
and  it  works  at  Cuntur  and  Narasaraojiet.  The  Baptists  began 
o|<cratiofu  in  i866(  but  their  converts  outnumber  those  of  any 
other  dmomination. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the   District  consist*  of  three  div  Gcm*1 
similar  areas:  namely,  the  I'alnJLd  and  the  neighbouring  tract »,  •*f*»|- 
where  much  of  the  soil  is  formed  of  detritus  from  the  hilU  ;  the  dmua*. 
wide  plain  *»(  the  rest  <4  the  uplands,  there  it  is  black  c niton 
»'il ,  and  the  delta,  which  is  for  the  must  part  allutial     A#n 
cultural   practice  natural!)   differs  according   to  the  soil,  the 
lighter  land  requiring  only  slight  shotcrs,  the  cotton  countrs, 
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needing  a  thorough  soaking,  and  the  delta  having  to  wait  until 
the  floods  come  down  the  river.  There  are  three  general 
Mi  of  crop,  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  seasons; 
namely,  the  pundsat  or  early  crops  sown  just  after  the  first 
burst  of  the  monsoon  in  May  or  June ;  the  pedda,  or  big  crop, 
between  July  and  September  ;  and  the  pafra,  or  late  crop,  pat 
down  in  November.  The  sowing  of  the  *  wet '  land  is  pr 
pally  done  from  July  to  October,  by  the  middle  of  which 
month  more  than  four-fifths  of  it  should  have  been  completed. 
As  much  as  one-fourth  of  the  District  consists  of  zamindari 
and  indm  lands.  For  the  former  of  these  no  detailed  particulars 
are  on  record.  The  area  for  which  accounts  are  kept  is  6,487 
square  miles,  details  of  which,  fur  1903-4,  are  appended  : — 


Taluk. 

Area  *ho*n 
in  accounts. 

F.-rc^ts 

Caltivabic   Cu|limed 

wane 

Irrigated 

Uczwada 
Nuzvld 

Gudivada    , 

Bandar       . 

Guntur 

Sattanapalle 

Tenali 

Narasaraopet 

Palnad 

Vrnukonda  . 

Bipatla 

District  total 

4 
437 
in 

437 
497 
715 

*45 

696 

1,041 

57' 
689 

SO 

4* 

1 
103 

»3 
119 

45 

45 
354 
'73 

47 

4 

4 
"4 

3 

16 

|l 

*4 
89 

44 
6) 

146 
3 
34« 
315 
158 
4'3 
4»4 
485 

SOJ 
309 

4*4 

u 

% 

If 
ill 

4* 

SO 

3 
»*J 

9 

6 

■ 
1 

««7 

M87 

1,001 

545 

4,200 

The  staple  crop  is  rice,  which  in  1903-4 occupied  860 square 
miles,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  cultivation.  This 
15  of  two  main  kinds :  white  paddy,  which  is  irrigated  and 
transplanted ;  and  black  paddy,  which  grows  with  the  help  of 
rain  alone.  The  latter  is  found  only  in  two  or  three  Districts 
besides  Kistna,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Jaffna.  Cholam 
(Sorghum  vulgare),  which  occupied  590  square  miles  in  19c 
is  the  principal  •  dry  *  cereal  crop,  and  next  in  importance  is 
camhu  (Ptnnisthtm  typhoidtum).  Of  industrial  crops,  cotton, 
which  is  chiefly  produced  in  Maid  and  Sattanapalle,  occupied 
377  square  miles.  Die  area  under  indigo  has  fiUlen  from  180 
squ-i  in    1896-7  to  40  square  miles  in  1903-4, 

decline  being  attributable  to  the  competition  of  the 
dye.    Tobacco,  which  is  largely  exported  to  Burma,  was  grown 
on  18,000  acres*  tpied  39,000  acres,  but  the  cul 

uin  and  trade  in  this  product  are  gradually  (ailing  off. 
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I>uring  the  period  of  thirty-one  years  from  1872-3  to  1903-4,  Improve 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  extent  of  holdings,  ™*JJ*|° 
I  hr  most  noticeable  advance  was  in  the  •  wet  •  cultivation,  the  tmml    " 
extent  of  which  has  more  than  doubled  ;  the  increase  in  'dry '  practice, 
holdings  was  comparatively  small.    In  point  of  quality,  cultiva- 
tion has  iKohably  receded  rather  than  improved  since  the 
introduction  of  irrigation  from  the  Kistna.    The  delta  ryot 
rinds  that  he  can  grow  a  crop  sufficient  for  his  needs  with  little 
trouble,  and  ploughing  is  done  in  a  perfunctory  fashion,  while 
weeding  is  not  necessary  under  the  transplantation  system. 
Little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  Land  Improvement 
\jvkx\s  Act,  the  amount  advanced  in  sixteen  years  ending  1903-4 
I  icing  «»nly  Rs.  28,000.     Most  of  this  was,  as  usual,  spent  in 
digging  or  repairing  wells. 

The  Urge  extent  of  fiasture  in  the  upland  regions  affords  Cattle  aad 
«  xcrjitional  facilities  for  rearing  stock.  Excellent  cattle  of  the  ttfeCeP* 
Nrllore  breed  are  found  in  the  Palnid,  Narasaraopet,  and 
Vmukonda  taluks.  These  animals,  though  very  powerful  and 
useful  for  heavy  draught,  are  slow,  and  deteriorate  quickly  if 
railed  on  to  work  where  the  grass  it  not  as  good  as  in  their 
native  places.  In  the  delta  the  want  of  fodder  is  severely  felt, 
and  the  cattle  are  generally  of  poor  quality.  Sheep  arc  (airly 
plentiful  They  have,  as  a  rule,  short,  coarse,  red  or  brown 
hair,  and  arc  extremely  leggy. 

The  total  area  irrigated  in  the  District  is  777  square  miles,  as  Irrigatioa 
thown  in  the  table  given  alxwe.  Practically  the  whole  of  it  is 
in  the  delta  tdluki  of  Tcnlli.  Gudivida,  BapatJa,  and  Bandar, 
where  it  depends  upon  the  Kistna  river.  Nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  irrigated  area  is  su|>plicd  from  Ctovcrnmcnt  canals,  only 
7  |h  r  <  ent.  from  tanks,  and  only  i|  |ier  cent,  from  wells.  The 
Kittna  irrigation  is  led  from  the  great  dam  across  the  river  at 
W  /wada,  which  is  3,714  feet  long  and  rises  aUnit  20  feet  above 
the  lied  of  the  stream.  It  was  finished  in  1854,  and  feeds  the 
ten  main  canals  which  irrigate  the  delta  and  branch  off  into 
smaller  and  smaller  channels  until  they  cover  every  part  of  it 
Vast  a%  is  the  quantity  of  water  utilized  by  this  great  system,  a 
Luge  amount  of  flood  water  still  runs  to  waste  over  the  dam  ; 
but,  a*  the  river  is  not  filled  by  the  rains  of  the  north  east 
monsoon,  there  is  little  water  in  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  area  that  grows  two  crofn  11  therefore  so  small  as  to  be 
nrglipblc.  A  |«oject  to  fiirm  an  enormous  rcservuir  higher  up 
fir  river,  where  it  runs  between  very  steep,  high  banks  has 
accordingly  I>een  investigated  ;  this  would  not  only  supplement 
t*c  iu|»ply  at  the  dam  at  Bciwada,  but  wtiuld  also  command 
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large  areas  in  the  upland  taluks  above  that  dam.  It  is  ej 
that  by  this  means  the  irrigable  area  might  be  doubled, 
under  existing  conditions  the  value  of  the  irrigated  crops  is 
estimated  at  215  lakhs  annually,  the  greater  part  of  this 
representing  the  value  of  the  rice  crop. 

Among  minor  irrigation  works  may  be  mentioned  a  dam 
built  across  the  Muneru  at  Folarnpalli,  by  which  3,40a  acres 
were  watered  in  1903-4,  A  dam  has  also  been  constructed 
across  the  Pattern  at  Katchavaram  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
which  is  at  present  held  on  lease  by  private  individuals.  All 
the  area  supplied  from  it,  which  is  not  very  great,  lies  within 
British  territory.  In  the  uplands  irrigation  is  from  tanks,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  any  great  size  and  the  area  commanded  is 
inconsiderable.  A  scheme  to  irrigate  50,000  acres  in  the 
Island  in  the  delta  by  steam  pumping  has  recently  been  started. 

Forests,  There  is  now  very  little  real  forest  within  the  limits  of  the 

District,  although  the  hills  in  the  Palnad  and  those  to  the 
north-west  of  Virmkonda  are  said  to  have  once  been  covered 
with  trees.  The  'reserved'  forests  cover  about  1,000  squire 
miles,  of  which  more  than  a  third  is  in  the  Palnad,  and  mi 
of  the  remainder  in  Vmukonda  and  Sattanapalle.  The 
noticeable  trees  are  Pterocarpus^  Terminally  Anagastus^  and 
Lagerstroemia.  Casuarina  has  been  planted  by  private  enter- 
prise on  considerable  areas  of  the  sandy  wastes  along  the  coast* 
On  the  Kondapalli  hills  is  found  a  light  wood  known  is>  ponuka 
(Gyrotarpus  Jacquim)%  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
well  known  Kondapalli  toys.  In  1903-4  the  forest  receipts 
amounted  to  Rs.  1,49,000,  and  the  working  expenses,  inclusi 
of  establishment  charges,  to  Rs.  74,000. 

Minerals.  Except  building  stones,  among  which  the  marble  used  in 
Amaravati  stupa  deserves  special  mention,  the  District  coni 
few  minerals  of  economic  value.  Iron  occurs  in  small 
and  was  formerly  smelted  by  native  methods ;  and  copper 
to  be  found  in  Vinukonda.  The  most  interesting 
operations  which  have  been  conducted  were  those  in 
of  diamonds,  before  the  country  came  into  British  hands. 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  Sultans 
Golconda  ruled  over  Kistna,  this  mining  was  carried  on  exten- 
sively at  Malavalli  and  Gollapalli  in  the  Nuzvld  country,  at 
UCir  in  Sattanapalle,  and  at  Partiala  west  of  Kondapalli 
The  first  two  of  these  mines  were  still  being  worked  in  1795 
when  Dr,  Hcync  visited  the  spot  The  earliest  trustworthy 
account  of  the  industry  is  that  of  Tavernrer,  the  French  jc^ 
who  visited  the  Kolliir  mines  in  the  seventt 
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♦ays  that  60,000  men  were  at  work  in  them ;  and  this  would 
a«  fount  for  the  ruins  of  extensive  habitations  which  are  still  to 
t>c  seen  on  what  is  now  a  most  desolate  spot  He  speaks  of  a 
^reat  diamond  900  carats  in  weight  being  found  there  and  sent 
to  the  emperor  Aurangzeb.  This  gem  is  supposed  by  some 
authors  to  be  the  famous  Koh-i-nQr.  The  Pitt,  or  Regent, 
diamond  (now  among  the  French  crown  jewels)  is  said  in  one 
account  to  have  been  found  at  Partiila,  but  Governor  Pitt 
always  kept  the  history  of  this  stone  a  close  secret 

Kistna  is  of  importance  from  an  agricultural  rather  than  an  Am  and 
industrial  point  of  view,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  it  JJJJJU*1*" 
are  few.  All  o\cr  the  District  the  weaving  of  coarse  cloth 
iron)  the  wool  of  sheep  and  goats  is  carried  on,  but  the  market 
for  the  product  is  purely  local.  Tajie  for  cots  is  made  in  the 
I'alnAd  and  Vinukonda  lalmks.  Rough  carpets  are  manu- 
factured at  Vinukonda,  and  mats  at  Ainavolu.  In  former  years 
fine  carjiets  mere  exported  to  England  from  Masulipatam.  The 
I*i<  e  <  harged  by  the  exporters  ranged  from  Rs.  8  to  Rs.  10  per 
square  yard  The  industry  has  now  fallen  into  decay,  the  few 
carj*  ts  that  are  made  being  of  very  poor  quality.  A  tannery  in 
the  town  employs  al>out  fifty  hands  and  sends  out  skins  to  the 
saluc  of  about  Rs,  50,000  a  year,  while  in  a  rice  mill  some 
twenty  to  thirty  persons  are  engaged.  The  silk-weaving  indus- 
try of  Jaggayya|>cta  was  once  flourishing,  but  has  fallen  off  in 
late  years  trade  now  following  the  line  of  the  NidLm's  Railway. 
1  he  w caters  (who  number  about  fifty  families)  obtain  raw  silk 
from  M)vorc  and  dye  it  themselves.  An  inferior  description 
of  « loth  for  women's  tJris  is  largely  exported  to  Ellore  and 
surrounding  towns. 

At  Ik/wida  the  Public  Works  defttftment  workshops  employ 
a  daily  average  of  about  180  hands,  the  maximum  rising  to  300. 
At  Guntur  there  are  three  steam  cotton  presses  and  two  hand 
presses,  each  employing  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  hands.  A 
f<  >urth  steam  |*ess  is  about  to  lie  erected.  Five  cotton  ginning 
fa<  tones  in  the  town  employ  about  1 50  persons,  and  there  art 
so  en  ginning  factories  in  other  parts  of  the  District  At 
KorKlajalli,  toss  are  largely  manufactured  from  a  specially 
h^ht  wc*«l  (G\r*xarf*i  Jtuifuiw)  found  on  the  hills.  Paper 
used  to  be  nude  at  kondaxld,  but  the  industry  has  practically 
d*ed  out  since  1857,  when  the  (kmrrnment  offices  teased 
to  use  the  |Mficr. 

Kutna  |M**c%tcs  two  ports,  Masulipatam  and  Nuampwum.  Commm 
I  he   Utter   is  untmjortant,  and  the  trade  of  the  former  has 
dtthned  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Hyderabad  to 
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Bombay  made  that  city  the  port  for  tli 
The  completion  of  through  railway  connexion  between  Ma< 
and  Calcutta  was  a  further  blow ;  nor  has  Masulipatam  ever 
fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  great  inundation  of  1864, 
The  projected  railway  from  Bezwada  to  Masulipatam  may  re- 
vive its  trade  to  some  extent ;  but  the  port  cannot  be  called  a 
good  one,  large  ships  being  unable  to  approach  within  five  mil 
of  the  shore.  In  1903-4  its  exports  were  valued  at  Jis.  r  1,85,1 
and  its  imports  at  Rs,  7,57,000.  A  large  proportion  both  of 
export  and  the  import  trade  was  with  foreign  countries,  Of 
former,  goods  to  the  value  of  Rs.  $,17,000  (mainly  rice)  were 
sent  thither,  and  of  the  latter  merchandise  valued  at  Rs.  5,48,000 
came  from  that  source,  the  largest  item  being  European  piece- 
goods. 

Cotton  is  the  main  export  from  the  District  by  rail.  In  1 900-1 
the  presses  at  Guntur  sent  19,000  bales  (of  400  lb.  each)  of 
cotton  to  Cocanada  and  Madras,  of  a  value  ranging  from  Rs.  66 
to  Rs.  48  per  250  lb*  In  the  following  year  29,000  bales  were 
dispatched,  but  the  highest  price  obtainable  was  Rs.  50  and 
the  lowest  Rs.  44^.  The  largest  total  of  any  year  during 
period  1 882-1 902  was  that  of  1899-1900,  when  39,000 
were  sent  out ;  and  the  smallest  that  of  1886-7,  namely  1 7, 
bales.  This  cotton  consists  of  two  grades,  known  in  the  market 
as  fair  red  and  machine -ginned  red  CocanSda.  It  is  espc< 
suitable  for  manufacture  into  dyed  fabrics,  its  natural  colour 
taking  the  dye  more  easily  than  the  white  variety.  In  addition 
to  its  use  for  weaving,  it  finds  a  market  for  making  string, 

In  1901  the  East  Coast  Railway  carried  from 
27*500  tons  of  rice,  principally  to  Madras  City  and  stal 
along  the  Madras  and  South  Indian  Railways.  Bezwada  d< 
a  large  trade  in  hides  and  skins,  the  sales  of  which  amount 
times  to  a  thousand  per  day.  Practically  all  of  these 
first  roughly  dressed  with  salt  and  then  sent  to  Madras, 
exports  of  the  District  are  castor-seeds,  chillies,  and  tobacco ; 
and  among  imports  are  jaggery  (coarse  sugar),  refined  sugar 
and  spirits  from  the  Samalkot  distillery,  piece-good*  from 
Madras,  and  kerosene  oil  from  the  same  town  and  from 
Cocanada.  The  chief  mercantile  caste  are  the  Kotnatis,  but 
the  skin  trade  of  Bezwada  is  carried  on,  as  elsewhere,  by  the 
Labbais,  a  mixed  race  of  Musalmans. 

The  most  important  ailway  in  the  District  is  the  East  Coast 
line  of  the  Madras  Railway  (standard  gauge),  which  enters  it 
from  Nellorc  at  its  southern  corner  at  Chinna  (tan jam,  runs 
through  it  in  a  ninth  ttitrriy  direction   for  93J    miles,    and 
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then  passes  on  into  Godivaii  The  section  from  Kellore  to 
Kistna  (anal  junction  was  opened  in  1897,  that  on  to  Bezwada 
in  1 898,  and  that  from  Bezwada  to  Kowttr  in  1893.  It  crosses 
the  Kistna  river  just  below  the  anicut  on  a  girder-bridge  of 
twelve  spans  of  300  feet  each.  Bezwada  is  also  the  terminus 
of  the  Nizam's  Guaranteed  State  Railway  and  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  Railway.  The  former  line,  which  was  opened  In 
1889,  crosses  the  District  frontier  at  Gangineni,  2i|  miles  from 
Bezwada.  It  is  also  on  the  standard  gauge.  The  section  of 
the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  (metre  gauge)  from  Cumbum 
tci  Tadepalli  was  opened  in  1889,  and  that  from  Tadepalli  to 
Bezwada  in  1894.  The  length  of  the  line  within  the  District 
is  79  miles,  lines  have  been  projected  from  Bezwada  to 
Masuhjuum,  from  GuntOr  to  Repalle  via  Ten&lt,  and  from 
rhirangipuram  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  to  Guruzala, 
by  way  of  Sattanapalle. 

l*bc  length  of  the  metalled  roads  is  709  miles,  and  of 
un metalled  roads  449  miles.  With  the  exception  of  ss  miles 
of  the  latter,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Public  Works 
dqartment  all  are  maintained  by  the  local  boards.  There 
are  avenues  of  trees  along  694  miles.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Kistna  river  the  two  chief  roads  are  that  from  Masulipatam 
to  the  Hyderabad  frontier  via  Bezwada  and  Nandigama,  and 
that  from  Masulipatam  to  NQnid  via  GudivAda ;  and  these  are 
connected  by  sariou*  branches,  partly  metalled  and  partly  not 
On  the  western  side  of  the  ri\cr  there  arc  five  principal  lines, 
chief  of  which  is  the  great  northern  road  which  runs  from 
Sitlnagaram  to  Madras  via  GuntOr  and  ChilkalOrpet  The 
southern  portion  of  this  part  of  the  District,  including  portions 
<»f  the  Tcnili  and  lUpatla  (j/mks,  is  badly  in  need  of  metalled 
road*,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  defect 

Since  the  District  came  into  British  hands  only  one  serious  Faaria*. 
famine  has  been  recorded,  in  1833.     This  affected  other  areas 
also,  t»ut  is  known  as  the  GuntOr  famine  in  consequence  of  its 
severity  in  the  old  Guntur  District,  which  formerly  occupied 
the  *outh  of  the  Kistna  IHstrut.     There  150,000  persons  were 
c%tinvitcd  to  hatr  died  from  want,  and  the  loss  of  revenue  «as 
sery  preat  in  1833  and  the  succeeding  years.     In  the  great 
famine  of  1876-8  Ktstru  suffered   but   little   in  comparison 
«:th  tracts  farther  south.     The  aserage   number   of  person* 
on    relief  was  only    about    5,000.     Including    1  emission*   of 
revenue,   the   distress   t<*t   the    sute    7 4    lakhs.     Since    the  , 
irrigation  system  from  the  Kistna  was  completed,  the  delta  has   \ 
not  only  been  free  from  famine  itself  but  has  supplied  other    4 
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Districts  with  its  surplus  grain.  In  thu  upland  tract,  however, 
severe  distress  may  still  be  caused  locally  by  the  failure  of  the 
seasonal  rains.  In  1900  a  few  relief  works  were  opened  in  the 
Vinukonda  and  Narasaraopet  taluks,  but  no  serious  scarcity 
occurred. 

For  purposes  of  administration  Kistna  is  divided  into  four 
subdivisions :  namely,  Guntur,  BezwSda,  Narasaraopet,  and 
Masulipatam l.  Of  these,  the  two  former,  which  comprise 
respectively  the  Guntur,  BapatJa,  Tenali,  and  Sattanapalle 
taluks  and  the  Bezwada,  Nuzvld,  Nandigama,  and  Tiruvur 
taluks,  are  ordinarily  in  the  charge  of  Covenanted  Civilians, 
saraopet,  which  is  made  up  of  the  Vinukonda,  Nam 
saraopet,  and  Palnad  taluks,  is  under  a  Deputy-Collector  ;  and 
the  Masulipatam  subdivision,  which  contains  the  head-quarters 
of  the  District  and  the  residence  of  the  Collector,  and  comprises 
the  Bandar  and  Gudivada  taluks,  is  also  under  a  Deji 
Collector,  There  is  a  tahsllddr  at  the  head-quarters  of  each 
taluk  with  the  exception  of  Tiruvur,  where  a  deputy- tahsttd 
posted ;  and,  except  at  Tiruvur,  Vinukonda,  and  Nandigama, 
there  is  a  stationary  sur>  magistrate  at  each  of  these  stations. 
Deputy-taksiMdrs  are  also  stationed  at  Repalle,  Ponnuru, 
Mangalagiri,  Macherla,  Kaikaiur,  Avanigedda,  and  Jaggayya- 
peta.  The  superior  staff  of  the  District  consists  of  the  usual 
officers,  but  in  addition  to  the  District  Medical  and  Sanitary 
officer  (whose  head-quarters  are  at  Masulipatam)  a  Civil 
Surgeon  is  stationed  at  Guntur. 

Civil  justice  is  administered  by  seven  District  Munsifs, 
justice  and  stationed  at  Teniili,  Guntur,  Bapatla,  Nara5arao|K*t,  Gudivada, 
Masulipatam,  and  Bezwada;  a  Sub  Judge  at  Masulipatam ; 
and  the  District  Court  at  the  same  place.  The  District, 
ially  the  Bezwada  subdivision,  abounds  in  %amindin$% 
and  consequently  the  number  of  rent  suits  is  large.  House- 
breaking, ordinary  theft,  and  cattle  theft  are  the  commonest 
offences,  but  Kistna  is  not  in  any  way  notorion  iraL 

))acoities  are  perhaps  somewhat  more  numerous  than  in  the 
adjoining  Districts.  In  1901,  at  Jaggarlamudi  in  the  Bapatla 
taluk,  more  than  a  lakh  of  rupees  worth  of  property  (chiefly 
cosh)  was  stolen  from  the  house  of  a  Komati  woman  by  a  large 
gang  of  robbers.  Crime  is  largely  the  work  of  the  wandering 
gangs  of  criminal  tribes,  which  consist  chiefly  of  Kuravans  and 
LambadiV     Latterly  scarcity  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of 

Tioe  the  limit*  "of  the  District  were  literal  (tee  p.  199),  the  numbrr 
of  mbdiviiiom  is  now  five—  Ellore,  Bezwada*  Naraaapur,  GudJrfcU,  and 
Maiolipatain— as  shown  in  the  several  articles  00  then  below. 
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years  in  Hyderabad  territory,  and  this  has  had  the  effect  of 
dri\ing  a  number  of  bad  characters  from  that  State  into  British 
territory. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  system  of  revenue  administration  Land 
followed  by  the  Hindu  rulers  of  the  country  before  ^e  IdSSl- 
M  uhammadan  conquest  is  very  limited.  Then,  as  now,  there  tnuioo. 
»i>a  headman  in  each  village  to  collect,  and  an  accountant 
to  record,  the  items  of  revenue,  but  how  the  assessments 
mere  calculated  is  obscure.  Under  the  Muhammadans,  who 
acquired  the  country  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  revenues  of 
the  country  were  at  first  for  the  most  part  collected  and 
accounted  for  by  Hindu  officials,  save  in  the  case  of  the  funxti 
land,  or  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  military  posts  intended 
for  the  maintenance  of  troops  and  M uhammadan  officers. 
W  hen  the  M uhammadan  rule  became  lax,  these  Hindu  officials, 
*  hose  posts  were  usually  hereditary,  began  to  call  themselves 
tamimJars  and  to  act  as  if  they  were  independent  princes,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  they  compounded  the  revenue  demand 
against  their  respective  charges  for  a  fixed  sum.  The  Com- 
I  any*  officers,  who  found  these  uxmindars  in  possession  when 
they  took  over  the  country,  fell  into  the  mistake  of  regarding 
them  as  holders  of  feudatory  estates,  paying  a  tribute  to  their 
suzerain,  and  furnishing  troops  in  times  of  war.  They  left  them 
undisturbed,  and  much  mismanagement  and  oppression  resulted. 

In  1 80 j,  when  the  permanent  settlement  was  introduced 
into  the  District,  the  fvskkas A  or  amount  to  be  paid  by  each 
tamtndar  was  fixed  at  two  thirds  of  half  the  gross  profits  of  the 
lands  this  half  being  suptioscd  to  be  the  share  paid  them 
t»)  the  cultivators.  The  kavtti  land  was  divided  into  estates, 
which  were  sold  and  similarly  brought  under  the  permanent 
settlement  The  Talnid  /i/*4,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  was  not  acquired  till  later,  was  treated  differently,  the 
ullages  being  rented  out  for  terms  of  years  until  1820,  when 
tht%  system  gate  place  to  a  partial  n«*/irarr  settlement. 

The  tamtmdan  ststcm  proved  an  utter  failure ;  extravagance 
ami  litigation  on  the  part  of  the  u*mtinddrt%  and  in  some  cases 
the  fixing  of  \\xc  f*$kkaih  at  too  high  a  figure,  led  first  to  the 
Collet  tor  lieing  compelled  to  assume  the  management  of  many 
of  the  estate*,  ami  then  to  these  being  sold  and  bought  in  by 
Ctovcmrm-nr  By  1850  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  was 
no  Umger  under  tarns mJJH  tenure.  In  the  estates  in  the  south 
of  the  I  Hstnct  four  different  revenue  *>  stems  obtained  :  m  cly, 
( 1 )  i/<"tf,  or  rent  by  auction  .  (1)  makia%  of  fixed  village  1 ; 
(31  the  sharing  *>%tcm  ,  and  (4)  a  system  parti)  maJkim  1 
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partly  sharing.  The  endeavours  of  Government  were  directed 
towards  the  extension  U>  all  parts  of  the  makta  system,  by 
which  the  village  demand  was  fixed  on  a  consideration  of  the 
average  collections  of  former  years,  the  ryots  themselves 
arranging  the  proportion  of  the  total  demand  that  each  should 
bear.  The  result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  unsatis- 
factory and  the  country  deteriorated*  In  1857  the  ryotwari 
system,  which  had  already  been  adopted  in  Palnad,  was 
introduced  in  a  partial  fashion  for  the  *  dry  ■  lands  in 
southern  portion  of  the  District,  Between  1866  and  1874  a 
systematic  survey  and  a  settlement  were  made,  and  the  ryafwari 
tenure  brought  into  force  in  all  Government  land.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  areas  of  the  holdings  were  understated  in  the 
accounts  by  7  per  cent,  and  the  settlement  enhanced  the 
revenue  by  r6  per  cent  The  settlement  in  the  southern 
of  the  District  is  now  under  revision.  In  this  the  '  dry  ' 
irary  at  present  from  4  annas  to  Rs.  4-4-0  per  acre,  and 

Bt1  rates  from  Rs.  1-12-0  to  Rs,  7-8-0,  a  uniform  wai 
rate  of  Rs.  5  per  acre  being  charged  in  addition.  The  average 
assessment  here  on  *  dry '  land  is  Rs.  2  and  on  •  wet '  land  Rs.  5 
per  acre.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  District  the  avenge 
assessments  are  respectively  Rs.  1-4-0  and  Rs.  4  per  acre* 

The  revenue  from  land   and  the  total   revenue   in   recent 
years  are  given  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


the 

r 
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water 


Land  revenue  . 
Total  revenue 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

iW-4- 

49,37 

69.53 

75.94 

Mill 

Owing  to  territorial  changes,  the  land  revenue  demand  is  1 
about  Rs.  65,70,000. 

There  are  three  municipalities  in  the  District :  nan) 
Guntur  and  Masulipataro,  both  established  in  t866t  and 
Bezwada,  in  1888,  Outside  these  towns  local  affairs  are 
managed  by  the  District  board  and  the  four  taluk  boards  of 
Masulipatam,  Guntur,  Bezwada,  and  Narasaranpet,  the  areas 
in  charge  of  which  correspond  with  those  of  nue  sub- 

divisions above  mentioned.  The  total  expenditure  of  these 
bodies  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  7,81,000,  much  of  which  was  denoted 
to  the  maintenance  and  construction  uf  mads  and 
The  chief  source  of  income  is  the  land  cess.  The  lo* 
of  twenty-five  smaller  towns  are  managed  by  Unices  established 
under  Act  V  of  1884,     Ten  of  these  Unions  are  within  the 
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limits  of  the  GuntOr  subdivision,  while  Bexw&da  contains  six, 
Masulipatam  five,  and  Narasaraopet  four. 

The  District  Superintendent  of  police  has  his  head-quarters  Police  tad 
at  Masulipatam,  and  an  Assistant  Superintendent  is  stationed  ****** 
at  Cunt  Or.  There  are  84  police  stations,  and  the  number 
of  constables  is  970,  working  under  16  inspectors.  The 
reserve  police  at  Masulipatam  consists  of  85  constables  and 
9  head  constable*.  The  total  strength  of  the  force  is  1,107. 
The  number  of  talaiyaris%  or  rural  police,  is  now  1,628  ;  but  it 
is  proposed  to  reduce  them  to  1,478  at  the  forthcoming  revision 
of  the  village  establishments. 

Kistna  contains  no  District  jail,  convicts  being  sent  to  the 
Central  jail  at  Kajahmundry ;  but  there  are  twenty  subsidiary 
jails  with  accommodation  for  341  prisoners. 

The  Census  of  1901  showed  that  9*2  per  cent  of  the  males  Edacatioo. 
and  0*7  per  cent,  of  the  females  of  Kistna  were  able  to  read 
and  write.  Of  the  total  population  5  per  cent  possessed  this 
Accomplishment,  and  the  IMstrict  takes  the  thirteenth  place  in 
the  Presidency  in  the  literacy  of  its  people.  Education  is  moat 
widely  diffused  in  Bandar,  the  head-quarters  taluk,  and  in 
Guntrir.  The  actual  number  of  educated  persons  in  Vinukonda 
and  TiruvQr  is  small,  but  in  proportion  to  the  population  the 
percentage  is  not  lower  than  in  the  other  taluks.  In  1 880-1 
the  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  I  district  was 
16,536  ;in  1890-1,  36»735  i in  *9°°  *.  46,837;  and  in  1903-4, 
54, 1 8 1 ,  of  whom  1 0.346  were  girls.  On  March  31,1 904,  there 
were  in  the  District  1,895  educational  institutions,  of  which 
1,6 *8  were  classed  a\  public  and  267  as  private.  Of  the  former, 
1.586  were  primary  schools,  secondary  schools  numbering  31, 
and  training  and  other  special  tchools  9.  There  was  an  Arts 
college  at  Masulipatam  and  another  at  GuntOr.  Nineteen 
kch<»>U  were  under  the  control  of  (knemment,  the  munici 
|ahtie%  and  the  local  boards  managing  respectively  it  and  242. 
Aid  from  public  funds  wa%  granted  to  817  schools,  while  528 
w<  re  unaided  but  conformed  to  the  rule*  of  the  department 
Of  the  boy%  of  school  going  age  on  March  31,  1904,  22  per 
«ent.  were  receding  primary  instruction  ;  and  of  the  girU  of 
ttmilar  age  6  j<r  <  cnt  For  Muwdmlns  alone  the  corresponding 
pertentaget  were  42  and  12  respectively.  In  the  same  year 
5.339  I*an«  hama  «holan  were  receiving  instruction  in  5H4 
ftchools  *pct Lilly  kept  up  for  them.  The  total  c&pendtturc  oft 
ttiucation  in  the  District  in  1903-4  amounted  to  R%.  j.y»,ooo, 
of  •  huh  K%  1.14,000  wa*  derived  from  fecv  Of  the  total, 
Rs  2,0;. 000  wa%  dei<4ed  to  |*imar%  instruction 
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Kistna  possesses  1 4  hospitals  and  S  dispensaries.  With  the 
exception  of  the  hospitals  at  Bezwada,  Masulipatam,  and 
Guntfir,  and  the  dispensary  for  women  and  children  at  Masuli 
patam,  which  are  municipal  undertakings,  all  thi  se  institutions 
are  supported  from  Local  funds.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  148  in-patients,  and  in  1903  there  were  1,793  such  cases, 
the  average  daily  number  in  hospital  being  80.  Counting 
both  in-  and  out-patients,  the  number  of  persons  treated 
was  257,494,  and  the  number  of  operations  performed  was 
6,990.  The  total  expenditure  was  Rs.  56,000,  of  which 
practically  the  whole  was  defrayed  from  Local  and  municipal 
funds. 

In  1 903-4  the  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  was 
23  per  1,000  of  the  population,  the  mean  for  the  Presidency 
hung  30.  Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  the  three  munici- 
palities, and  has  been  made  so  in  seven  Unions  since  the 
beginning  of  1903. 

[For  further  particulars,  see  the  Manual  of  the  Kistna  Distrkt, 
by  Gordon  Mackenzie  (1883).] 

Ellore  Subdivision,— Subdivision  of  Kistna  District, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Ellore  and  Yernacudkm  taluks. 

Ellore  Taluk.—  Taluk  on  the  northern  border  of  Kistna 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  16°  34'  and  17°  13'  N.  and 
8o°  53'  and  8i°  24'  E.,  with  an  area  of  778  square  miles*  The 
population  in  1901  was  181,035,  compared  with  171,985  in 
1891.  It  contains  one  town,  Ellore  (population,  33,521^  the 
head-quarters;  and  206  villages.  The  demand  on  account  of 
land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  4,69,000, 
The  taluk  is  sparsely  populated  ;  for,  although  the  southern  part 
Of  it  lies  within  the  influence  of  the  irrigation  systems  of  the 
Kistna  and  Godavari  rivers,  the  northern  and  greater  portion 
is  covered  with  hills  and  jungle.  On  the  south  the  taluk 
borders  the  Colair  Lake.  Two  small  streams,  the  Tamtmleni 
and  Ramileru,  run  through  it,  and  are  used  to  a  certain  extent 
for  irrigation, 

Yernagudem  TaJuk.— Upland  taluk  in  Kistna  Di 
Madras,  lying  between  16*  48'  and  17°  19'  N.  and  8i°  3  and 
Si°  45'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavari  river,  with  an  area 
of  568  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  140,048, 
compared  with  136,209  in  1891.  The  number  of  villages  is  1 1 5, 
hich  Kovvur  is  the  head  -quarters.  The  demand  on  account 
of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amount*.  :  £9,000. 

approaches  the  Gudii  -,  the 

ountry  is  flat,  but  elsewhere  it  is  uneven,  rocky,  and  CO' 
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with  much  low  jungle.  The  more  northern  portions  are 
malarious.  The  YerrakaJva,  a  small  river  running  through  the 
centre  of  the  talmk,  a  the  principal  source  of  irrigation.  The 
chief  crops  are  rice,  ckalam^  pulses,  and  oilseeds. 

Bexwida  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  Kistna  District, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  taluks  of  Bezwada,  Nandioama, 
NCzvfn,  and  the  tamindari  tahtilol  TiruvOr. 

Bexwtda  Ttluk.—  Taluk  of  Kistna  District,  Madras,  lying 
between  i6p  18'  and  16°  44'  N.  and  8o°  21'  and  8o°  52'  E.# 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kistna  river,  with  an  area  of  422  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  124,170,  compared  with 
106,477  in  i&9'«  B&zwada  (population,  24,224)  is  the  head- 
quarters and  a  municipal  town,  and  there  are  107  villages. 
The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4 
amounted  to  Rs.  3,15,000.  The  taluk  includes  the  Konda- 
palli  hills  hut  most  of  it  is  a  flat  expanse  of  black  cotton  soil. 
Cr<*xi  main  roads  lead  towards  Hyderabad,  Ellore,  and  Masuli- 
patam,  but  communication  with  the  two  latter  places  during 
nine  months  in  the  year  is  principally  by  the  main  canals  of 
the  Kistna  irrigation  system.  The  country  is  liable  to  floods, 
owing  to  the  freshen  which  come  down  this  river.  The  highest 
(!<jod  on  record  was  that  of  1903,  when  the  river  embankment 
gave  way  and  Ilcxwada  town  and  part  of  the  taluk  were 
submerged. 

Tlmvur  Tahall.— /amiuddri  taksil  in  Kistna  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  16°  50'  and  17°  9'  E.  and  8o°  ^i  and 
8o°  $2'  K.,  with  an  area  of  338  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  69,219,  compared  with  6i,ti8  in  1891.  Besides 
TiruvOr,  the  head-quarters  there  are  88  villages.  The  demand 
on  account  of  land  revenue  and  crises  in  1903-4  amounted  to 
Rt.  36,000.  The  taksil  is  an  inaccessible  part  of  the  District, 
and  means  of  communication  are  few.  The  whole  of  it  is  com- 
;m«rd  of  uxmimdari  estates.  The  cultivation  is  mainly  ( dry/  a 
little  irrigation  being  a/forded  by  a  few  small  tanks. 

Nuxvtd  Taluk.— 71//**  in  Kistna  District,  Madras,  lying 
I*  :«rm  16*  13'  and  170  4'  N.  and  8o°  39  and  8i°  3'  E.,  with 
an  area  0/789  »quare  miles.  The  whole  of  it  was  originally  a 
ungic  uimtmdari  estate,  which  by  a  decree  of  the  Pris/y  Council 
was  divided  into  eight  portions.  The  population  in  1901 
was  188,761,  compared  with  153,628  in  1891.  The  demand  on 
at  count  of  land  revenue  and  crises  in  1903-4  amounted  t«» 
K*  5,72.000.  The  head-quarter*  are  at  Gannavaram,  and  there 
arc  230  other  ullages,  besides  the  town  0/  NOnln  (population, 
(>,ci5>.     Pic  Ellore  canal  cuts  the  talmk  into  two  dm 
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the  eastern  being  composed  chiefly  of  deltaic  lands,  and  the 
western  traversed  by  low  hills  and  jungle.  There  is  some 
irrigation  from  tanks,  and  the  taluk  contains  the  largest  of  these 
sources  in  the  District,  the  Brahmayyalingam  Lake, 

Nandigama  Taluk. —  Taluk  in  the  west  of  Kistna  Distr 
Madras,  lying  between  i6°  36'  and  170  3'  N.  and  8o°  1'  and 
8o°  32'  E.,  with  an  area  of  677  square  miles.  It  includes  the 
two  detached  zamindaris  of  Munagala  and  Lingagiri  within  the 
Nizam's  Dominions.  The  population  in  1901  was  139,958,  com* 
pared  with  126,701  in  1891.  The  demand  on  account  of  land 
revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  3,28,000.  It 
contains  one  town,  Jaggayyapeta  (population,  8,432),  and  169 
villages  ;  and  the  head-quarters  are  at  the  village  after  which 
named.  The  Muneru,  with  its  tributary  the  Vareru,  and  the 
Palleru  flow  from  the  north  through  the  taluk  into  the  Kistna, 

Narasapur  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  Kistna  District, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Narasapur,  Tanuku,  and  BhUu- 

VARAM  taluks, 

Narasapur  Taluk.— Coast  taluk  of  Kistna  District,  Madras, 
lying  between  160  19'  and  i6c  39'  N.  and  8i°  27'  and  8i*  57' 
E.,  which  till  recently  included  the  large  Nagaram  Island 
since  transferred  to  Godavari  District.  Its  present  area  is  296 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  151,342,  compared 
with  136,064  in  1891.  It  contains  three  towns,  Na&asa 
(population,  10,279),  the  head-quarters,  Palakollu  (10,848), 
and  Achanta  (8,382);  and  78  villages.  The  demand  on 
account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to 
Rs.  10,22,000.  The  taluk  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  crops 
are  rice  and  garden  and  orchard  produce. 

Tanuku  Taluk.— Delta  taluk  of  Kistna  District,  Ma 
lying  between  160  35'  and  160  59'  N.  and  8i°  23'  and  8ic  50' 
E.,  with  an  area  of  371  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901 
was  238,758,  compared  with  204,048  in  1891.  It 
villages,  of  which  Tanuku  is  the  head-quarters.  The  demand 
on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to 
Rs.  11,79,000.  The  taluk  is  very  fertile,  and  is  commanded 
by  1 1  m  from  the  Godavari  lifCTi    Nidadavolu, 

It  the  end  of  the  main  canal  and  on  the  railway,  contains  a 
large  rice  factory,  The  chief  crops  are  rice,  other  cereals,  oil- 
seeds, and  sugar-cane. 

Bhimavaram  Taluk  -Inland  taluk  of  Kistna  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  160  25'  and  160  47'  N.  and  $1°  19'  and 
8ip  43'  E.,  in  the  delta  of  the  Godavari*  Area,  325  square 
miles  ;  population  (1901),  144,615,  compared  with  121,994  in 
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1891.  It  contains  134  villages,  of  which  Bhlmavaram  is  the 
head  quarters.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and 
cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs,  7,69,000.  At  Undi,  in  the 
<cnt re  of  the  tahtk,  coarse  woollen  blankets  are  woven.  Rice 
is  almost  the  only  crop. 

Gudivada.— Subdivision  and  itUuk  of  Kistna  District, 
Madras  lying  between  160  16'  and  16°  47'  N.  and  8o°  55'  and 
8 11  23'  £.,  and  comprising  within  its  limits  the  greater  part  of 
that  curious  depression  between  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Kistna  and  Gouavari  rivers  which  is  known  as  the  Co  lair 
I.\ki.  It  has  an  area  of  595  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  151,916,  compared  with  118,310  in  1891.  The 
demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4 
amounted  to  Rs.  10,19,000.  Most  of  the  t&htk  is  under  culti- 
vation, being  irrigated  from  the  canals  of  the  Kistna  system. 
(JrnivAPA,  the  head-quarters,  v%  a  Union  with  a  population  of 
6. 7 1  ij,  and  there  are  si 2  other  villages.  A  dcpuiy-tokdlddr 
\>  stationed  at  Kaikalur  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Colair 
Ukc. 

Nasulipatam  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  Kistna  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  consisting  of  the  Bandar  taluk. 

Bandar  Taluk  -  Taluk  of  Kistna  District,  Madras,  lying 
between  15°  45  and  160  j6'  N.  and  8o°  48'  and  8t°  33  E. 
Area,  740  square  miles  ;  population  (1901),  214,316,  compared 
with  198,384  in  1&91  ;  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and 
cesses  (1903  4),  Rs.  6,45,000.  The  name  \%  derived  from 
bandar s  •  port/  the  popular  appellation  of  Masilipatam 
(population,    39,507),  the  capital  of  the   District  and   head- 

•  ;;artcr\  of  the  taluk.  The  taluk  also  contains  191  villages. 
It  c  it  ends  from  the  Kistna  embouchure  (including  the  fertile 
island  of  Ihvi)  past  Masulipatam  along  the  coast  to  the  north. 
Much  of  this  country  is  uncultivated,  probably  because  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  soil  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea  in  1864, 
and  consists  of  sandy  wastes  interspersed  with  swamps.     The 

•  limate  is  the  most  equable  in  the  District,  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer  months  t>cing  temj>ered  by  sea  breezes, 

AchAnUu  -Town  in  the  Narasapur  taluk  of  Kistna  IHstri*  t, 
Madras,  situated  in  160  36'  N.  and  8i°  49'  E.  Population 
( i8«,i  \  8,381.     It  has  been  constituted  a  Union. 

Bciw&da  Town.  Town  in  Kistna  District,  Madras, 
situated  in  i6e  31  N.  and  8oc  37'  E.,  on  the  northern  hank  of 
?he  Kistna  riser,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of  hills.  It  is 
?he  head  quarters  of  the  ta/mk  and  subdivision  of  the  same 
name,  the  central  (joint  on  which  all  the  communications  0/ 
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the  District  converge,  and  the  site  of  the  great  anicut  (dam) 
across  the  Kistna  river.  From  it  are  led  off  the  water-ways 
that  traverse  the  delta  and  connect  the  District  with  Nellore^ 
Madras,  and  Godavari.  Railways  running  to  Madras,  Cal- 
cutta, the  Niz&nYs  Dominions,  and  the  Ceded  Districts  meet 
at  Bezwada.  Through  the  town  passes  the  high  road  from 
Masulipatam  to  Hyderabad,  white  from  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  runs  the  great  northern  road  from  Madras  via  Gun tur 
The  East  Coast  line  of  the  Madras  Railway  enters  the  town 
over  a  girder-bridge  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  ;  and  a  tele- 
graph wire  that  crosses  the  river  from  Bezwada  to  Sitlnagaram  is 
fthe  longest  single  span  of  such  wire  in  the  world,  being  over 
5,000  feet  in  a  straight  line  from  support  to  support. 

Bezwada  had  a  population  in  1901  of  24,224  (Hindus, 
2°i377  »  Musalmans,  3*194  ;  and  Christians,  605),  a  remark 
able  increase  upon  the  total  for  iSSt,  which  was  only  9,336. 
It  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1888.  The  municipal 
revenue  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-5 
averaged  Rs.  43,000.  In  1903-4  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
was  Rs.  48,000,  the  chief  sources  of  income  being  taxes  on 
houses  and  lands  and  tolls.  A  scheme  for  supplying  the  town 
with  water  has  been  considered  and  dropped.  Bezwada  is 
the  headquarters  of  several  of  the  engineers  of  the  Public 
Works  department  in  charge  of  the  delta  irrigation  works, 
and  contains  a  high  school  managed  by  the  Church 
sionary  Society,  It  possesses  a  considerable  internal  trade; 
and,  from  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  canal  system,  it  is 
a  place  of  transhipment  through  which  goods  pass  to  and 
from  different  parts  of  the  Godavari  District. 

From  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  Bezwada  is  of  some 
interest.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  it  with  the 
place  at  which  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  visited 
India  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  resided  Ujt  some  months  in 
a  Buddhist  monastery.  The  foundation  for  this  l>elief  rests  on 
the  view  that  the  cuttings  on  the  hills  overhanging  the  town 
on  the  west  mark  the  site  of  the  monasteries  he  mentions. 
The  authorities,  however,  are  not  agreed  on  this  p 
Dr.  Burgess,  who  examined  the  spot  in  1881,  holds  that  these 
cuttings  are  nothing  more  than  old  quarries.  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  his  narrative  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Kistna,  which  he  could  hardly  1 
d<  >  had  the  place  he  describes  been  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Bezwada.  Not  far  from  the  town  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  are  situated  the  famous  cave  shrines  of  Ukdavalu^ 
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the  seventeenth  century  Alcanna  and  Madanna,  ministers  of 
Abu!  Hasan,  the  last  of  the  Kutb  Shihi  dynasty  of  Golconda, 
fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Bczwada,  perhaps  with  a  view  to 
U-ing  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Mughal 
cm|>eror.  Inhere  is  a  popular  legend  to  the  effect  that  from 
the  Telegraph  Hill  at>ove  the  town  a  subterranean  passage  led 
to  Hyderabad,  by  which  the  ministers  could  perform  the 
journey  to  court  and  back  in  a  single  day. 

Divi  Point.— A  low  headland  in  the  Bandar  taimkcA  Kistna 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  15°  58'  N.  and  8i°  10'  E.,  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Kistna  river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  shoals  for  six  miles  south  and  east  The  light- 
house  formerly  situated  on  it  has  now  been  removed  to  Point 

Havclock. 

EUore  Town.  Head-quarters  of  the  subdivision  and 
fj/yJk  of  the  same  name  in  Kistna  District,  Madras,  situated 
in  irV  43'  N.  and  8i°  7'  E.f  on  the  East  Coast  Railway,  304 
milt  s  from  Madras,  and  at  the  junction  of  canals  from  the 
(;<M!avari  and  Kistna  river*.  The  population  in  1901  was 
33.5 j  1,  of  whom  Hindus  numbered  29,098,  Muhammadans 
3,977,  and  Christian*  443. 

About  8  miles  north  of  EUore.  at  Pedda  Vegi,  are  extensive 
remain*  which  arc  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  capital  of 
the  Buddhist  kingdom  of  Vkn<;i.  After  overrunning  the 
country  in  1470,  the  Muhammadans  drew  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  «ity  (or  materials  for  their  fort  at  EUore.  The  town 
was  afterwards  taken  from  the  Gajapati  kings  of  Orissa  by 
Krishna  Dcva  of  Vijayanagar  in  1515,  but  was  recovered  by 
th*>  Kutb  Shahi  Sultan  of  Golconda.  His  lieutenant  then 
m:h*t<NMl  a  prolonged  siege  by  the  Hindu  chieftains  from 
north  of  the  Godivari.  With  the  fall  of  Rajahmundry  in 
1571  i.llorc  boame  the  capital  of  the  SarJkJr  of  the  same 
rum*-  .  and  iu  history  is  thenceforward  uneventful  It  was  for 
w.inc  tune  a  cantonment  for  the  i  om|ttny's  troops,  but  was 
rjr!\  atandoned 

l.!U*e  is  situated  on  the  Ixxder  of  the  swamps  round  the 
<  <»t  sir  I. ski;  and  its  climate  is  excessively  hoc.  It  is  the 
c  hit  f  market  for  the  surrounding  country,  and  has  a  large 
trade  m  grain.  'Inhere  arc  two  tanneries  near  the  town  and 
a  rice  (at  tury .  Salt|»ctre,  manufactured  on  a  small  scale  in 
th#  neighbouring  tillages,  t»  refined  here.  In  the  suburb  of 
1  angcllamudi,  separated  from  EUore  by  a  stream  called  the 
Tumiuileru,  the  noted  Ellorc  carpets  are  made.  This  industry, 
a  tcry   old    one,  u    earned  on    solely    by    Muhammadans. 

.  •  v 
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Although  it  is  now  principally  confined  to  cheap  carpets 
foreign  design  for  export,  well-woven  carpets  of  old  patterns 
can  still  be  obtained  Both  wool  and  dyes  are  prepared 
locally. 

Ellore  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1866.  During  the 
ten  years  ending  1902-3  the  municipal  receipts  and  expendi 
ture  averaged  Rs.  33,000  and  Rs.  36,000  respectively.  The 
income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  48,000,  derived  principally  from  the 
taxes  on  houses  and  lands  (Rs.  15,000)  and  tolls  (Rs,  11,000) ; 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  49,000,  of  which  the  main  items  were 
conservancy  (Rs.  1 1,000)  and  roads  (Rs.  12,000).  A  municipal 
hospital  is  maintained,  in  which  there  are  24  beds  fur 
patients.  The  principal  educational  institution  is  the  Church 
of  England  Mission's  high  school,  founded  in  1854  on  the 
model  of  that  at  Masulipatam,  to  which  a  primary  class  is 
attached.  The  two  together  have  an  attendance  of  about 
400.  There  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England 
Zanana  Mission. 

Gudivada  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the 
same  name  in  Kistna  District,  Madras,  situated  in  160  2 
and  8i°E.  Population  (1901),  6,719.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  A  ruined  Buddhist  stupa  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
middle  of  it,  in  which  four  caskets  are  said  to  have  bean 
found.  To  the  west  is  a  fine  Jain  statue  in  good  preservation. 
Farther  west  is  a  mound,  the  old  site  of  the  town.  H 
massive  pottery,  beads  of  alt  kinds  in  metals,  stone,  and  gl 
and  Andhra  lead  coins  have  been  found. 

Guntupallt.— Hamlet  in  the  Ellore  taluk  of  Kistna  District, 
Madras,  situated  in  17°  N.  and  8i°  8'  E,  24  miles  north 
of  Ellore  town.  Population  (1901),  1,092.  On  the  western 
side  of  a  small  ravine  running  up  into  a  low  group  of  hills  ait 
extensive  rock-cut  Buddhist  remains.  These  consist  of  a  ckaitya 
cave,  a  circular  chamber  with  a  simple  facade  containing 
a  da  gab  a  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  several  sets  of  vik*: 
with  entrance  halls  and  chambers  on  each  side.  On  the  1 
shutting  in  the  ravine  are  a  series  of  cut  stone  dagatet. 
a  brick  stupa  in  fair  preservation*  The  date  of  these  remains 
is  placed  at  about  100  n.  c.  The  chaitya  cave  is  still  resorted 
to  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Local  tradition  asserts  that  there 
was  formerly  a  town  called  jainapuram  on  the  site  of 
Guntupalli. 

Jaggayyapeta,—  Town  in  the  Nandiglma  taluk  of  Kistna 
Madras,  situated  In  16*54'  N.  and  8o°  7'  E.    Popula- 
tion (1901),  8,432.     It  is  a  d<£pdt  for  much  of  the  commerce 
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which  passes  between  the  Northern  CirdLrs  and  the  Niztm's 
lH>minions,  and  possesses  a  small  silk-weaving  industry.  The 
pUt  c  was  formerly  called  Betavolu,  but  a  local  chief,  who 
enclosed  it  with  a  wall  and  invited  merchants  to  settle  there, 
named  it,  after  his  father,  Jaggayyapeta.  Near  by  was  dis- 
colored in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  a  Buddhist 
xSft/«f,  66  feet  in  diameter  and  surrounded  with  marble 
sculptures. 

Kondmpalll.-  Town  and  hill  fortress  in  the  Bezwada  tdhik 
of  Kistna  District,  Madras,  situated  in  16°  37'  N.  and  8o° 
33'  K.  Population  (1901),  4,799.  The  place  is  now  unim- 
portant, but  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength 
and  the  cajnul  of  one  of  the  five  North  taw  Circa  as.  Built 
alx»ut  A.n.  1360  by  the  Rcddi  kings  of  KondavId,  it  became 
the  centre  of  numerous  struggles.  It  was  taken  by  the 
lUhmani  Sultln  in  1471  from  the  Orissa  kings,  and  in  1477 
front  a  revolted  garrison.  Falling  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  Orista  kings,  it  was  again  captured  by  Krishna  Deva  of 
Vipyanagar  about  1515,  and  by  Sultan  Kuli  Kutb  Shah  in 
1 5.1 1 .  It  surrendered  to  the  troops  of  Aurangzeb  in  1687,  and 
in  1 7<rf>  was  taken  by  General  Caillaud  from  the  Ntilm.  A 
small  British  garrison  was  stationed  here  till  1859.  The  ruined 
(Hit works,  some  miles  in  circumference,  are  now  overgrown 
with  jungle  or  covered  with  corn-fields  ;  but  the  citadel  on  the 
n*  k  overhanging  them  is  still  a  striking  object  At  Kondapalli 
there  is  a  special  industry  -  the  manufacture  of  small  figures 
and  toy*  from  a  light  wood  which  grows  on  the  hills. 

MadapoUam  (MdJkavayafakm  or  Mddkavafllem).— 
SutHirb  of  S'ARAAArtR  in  Kistna  District,  Madras,  situated  in 
1 6*  *6'  V  and  8i°  42'  K.  It  was  an  important  factory  in  the 
early  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  gave  its  name  to 
a  (Us*  of  cotton  goods  still  known  as  Madapollams,  The 
crx  nutriments  of  the  river  Godavari,  which  here  makes  a 
sharp  liend  towards  the  sooth,  have  now  greatly  eroded  the 
tile  of  the  old  settlement 

Masulipatam  Town  (in  Hindustani  AfasM/i/a/am  «' fish- 
town  .  pi  if MiUrly  known  as  Bandar  — '  the  port  7-  —  Head-quartet t 
of  the  Kistna  Ihstrict,  Madras,  situated  in  16*  11'  N.  and 
8ic  &'  K,  on  the  Hay  of  Bengal,  115  miles  north  of  Madras 
("it  v.  The  town  is  made  up  of  three  parts  :  the  fort,  the  native 
quarter,  and  the  Kuropean  quarter.  Of  these  the  fort,  which 
is  m touted  (lose  to  the  sea,  is  now  little  more  than  a  memory, 
lite  tkarracki  and  arsenal,  which  fell  into  decay  after  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  (first  in  1834  and  finally  in  1864),  ha\e 
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now  been  pulled  down  ;  the  churches  are  in  ruins,  and  the 
private  houses  that  formerly  stood  here  were  destroyed  by  the 
great  cyclone  of  1864.  Round  the  fort  stretches  a  vast 
expanse  of  waste  land,  swamp  during  the  rainy  season  but 
firmer  in  summer,  over  which  a  causeway  about  two  miles  is 
length,  running  in  a  westerly  direction,  leads  to  the  native 
town.  In  this  part  of  Masulipatam  it  is  still  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  separate  stations  of  the  various  nationalities  which 
traded  here  centuries  ago.  French-pettah,  occupying  a  space 
of  about  1,300  square  yards,  the  ownership  of  which  (though 
not  the  sovereignty)  is  vested  in  the  French  Government,  and 
English-palem  are  here  ;  while  some  distance  to  the  north-west 
lies  Valanda-palem  (Hollander-town)  with  the  old  Dutch  grave- 
yard. Close  at  hand  is  the  former  council  chamber  of  the 
Netherlands  East  India  Company,  now  used  as  a  court-house- 
North  of  the  native  quarter  along  a  sand  ridge  are  built  the 
houses  of  the  European  residents. 

Unless  the  railway  recently  sanctioned  from  Bezwada  should 
revive  its  commercial  importance  by  connecting  it  again  with 
the  outside  world,  the  interest  of  Masulipatam  will  continue  to 
lie  in  the  past.  Its  manufactures,  principally  chintzes  and 
coloured  cloths,  have  been  crushed  out  of  the  market  by 
English  piece-goods  ;  and,  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to 
Bombay,  that  city  has  superseded  Masulipatam  as  the  port  far 
the  Nizam  s  Dominions.  The  East  Coast  Railway  has  alio 
contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the  sea-borne  traffic  formerly 
carried  on  between  Masulipatam,  Cocanada,  and  the  southern 
coast  of  India*  The  annual  imports  are  now  valued  at  only 
Rs.  7,1  i.ooo,  and  the  exports  at  Rs.   10,31,000. 

As  to  the  origin  of  Masulipatam  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion, and  its  real  history  begins  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  161 1  the  East  India  Company  dispatched  the  ship  Gfofir, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hippon,  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
Coromandel  coast;  and  in  1612  the  vessel  took  a  cargo  of 
cotton  goods  and  other  fabrics  to  Bantam  and  Siam,  returning 
to  Masulipatam  in  the  following  year.  With  Captain  Hippon 
sailed,  in  the  capacity  of  a  supercargo.  Peter  Moris,  a  I  hitch  roan, 
who  has  left  a  diary  describing  how  English  trade  was  begun  at 
the  place.  For  many  years  disputes  raged  between  the  new- 
comers and  the  Dutch,  In  1628  the  English  were  compelled 
to  remove  to  Arm  agon  on  the  Nellore  coast,  but  in  1632  they 
returned  to  Masulipatam,  having  obtained  a  /armam  from  the 
Sultan  of  Golconda,  By  this  time  the  tOWU  had  become  of 
much  importance;  and  it  is  described  by  a  Dominican  friar, 
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who  visited  it  in  1670,  as  being  'famous  all  along  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,'  and  as  'resembling  Babel  in  the  variety  of 
tongues  and  the  differences  of  garbs  and  costumes.' 

In  1 686  the  Dutch  seized  the  government  of  Masulipatam 
and  ordered  the  English  not  to  trade  outside  the  town.  The 
Knglish,  undaunted,  warned  the  I  Hitch  not  to  interfere  with 
their  trade  *  on  account  of  the  ill  consequences  that  may  be ' ; 
and  in  1600  the  Madras  (knremment  obtained  ifarmdm  from 
the  Mughal  em|xrror  authorizing  them  to  reopen  their  factories 
along  the  ccu-st.  Trade,  however,  ap|>ears  to  have  been  on 
a  sery  small  scale  ;  for  in  1726  the  Masulipatam  and  Mada- 
pollam  factories  were  maintained  at  a  cost  of  628  pagodas  per 
annum,  while  the  Yiiagapatam  factory  at  the  same  date  cost 
6,000  jagodas. 

In  1750  Masulipatam  was  seised  by  the  French  under  the 
order*  of  Itapleix,  and  continued  in  their  possession  until  1759. 
In  1 75.H,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  French,  who 
were  then  preparing  for  a  strenuous  effort  in  the  Carnatic  and 
the  siege  of  Madras  city,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  300 
Kuro|ieans  and  1,400  sepoys  under  Colonel  Forde,  was  dis- 
patched by  (live  from  Calcutta  to  Viiagapatam.  'litis  force 
speedily  found  itself  hamj>cred  on  all  sides,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  counsel  of  despair  that  prompted  Colonel  Forde  to 
march  on  Masulipatam.  Arrived  there,  he  found  a  means  «if 
cm  ape  in  the  ship  Hardtetike,  which,  with  two  other  vessels 
was  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  lief  ore  resorting  thereto,  however, 
Colonel  Forde  resoUed  on  the  desperate  enterprise  of  endea 
souring  to  storm  the  fort.  Although  it  was  held  by  a  force 
%u|K-nor  to  his  own.  and  a  French  corps  with  native  auxiliaries 
mawrutred  in  his  rear,  fortune  favoured  him,  and  the  attack, 
drli%  errd  early  in  175**,  was  successful.  The  SuhahdAr  of  the 
1  Vet  an,  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  French,  was  shortly 
afterwards  forced  to  negotiate  with  the  Knglish,  owing  to  the 
atui  k  made  on  his  kingdom  l>y  his  brother  Ni/lm  Alt ;  and 
under  a  treaty  signed  on  May  14.  1759,  Masulipatam  with  the 
adjjumt  territory  passed  to  the  Company.  'lltcreaftcr  its 
pohti«al  history  was  uneventful  It  became  the  headquarters 
erf  x  Chief  and  Council.  These  were  abolished  in  1794,  and 
a  (  "Ho  tor  was  ap|iotnted.  In  1834  the  occupation  of  the  fort 
by  hurofK-an  trotif*  was  discontinued,  and  the  native  garrison 
wa»  withdrawn  in  1K64.  The  trade  of  the  port  has  steadily 
diminished.  The  opening  of  the  liexwada  Ma*uh|*tam  canal 
in  iKoj  ga%e  promise  of  a  irvisal,  Imt  these  hopes  «ere  dashed 
to  tlie  ground  by  the  tidal   wave  of  1864,  which   practically 
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wiped  much  of  the  town  off  the  face  of  the  earth.     As  many 
as  30,000  people  perished  in  this  inundation. 

In  1901  the  population  of  Masulipatam  was  39*507  :  namely, 
34,126  Hindus,  4,635  Musalmans,  714  Christians,  and  32 
*  others.'  It  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1866.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  the  municipal  receipts  and  expcn* 
diture  averaged  Rs.  56,000,  In  1903-4  they  were  Rs.  62,000 
and  Rs.  57,000  respectively.  Most  of  the  income  is  derived 
from  house  and  land  taxes,  tolls,  and  fees  from  markets  and 
slaughterhouses. 

The  Masulipatam  carpet  industry,  formerly  famous,  is  now  al- 
most extinct ;  and  the  beautiful  carpets  which  used  to  be  largely 
exported  to  England  are  seldom  seen.  Printed  cloths  are  still 
manufactured,  but  the  lessening  demand  for  them  will  soon  kill 
the  industry.  There  is  a  tannery  in  the  town,  which  sends  out 
annually  skins  worth  from  Rs,  50,000  to  Rs.  60,000.  The 
principal  educational  institution  is  the  Church  Missionary 
Society's  first-grade  college ,  called  after  its  founder,  Dr.  Noble, 
The  Hindu  high  school  is  a  private  institution  teaching  up  to 
the  matriculation  standard. 

Mogalturru.  —Village  in  the  Narasapur  taluk  of  Kistna  1 
trict,  Madras,  situated  in  160  25'  N,  and  8i°  36'  Et|  on  the 
Nacasapur  canaL  Population  (1901),  6,348.  It  contains  the 
fort  of  the  former  zamindars  of  Mogalturru,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters  of  one  of  the  early  Collectorates.  There  is  a  small  salt 
far  lory  close  by. 

Narasapur  Town.— Head -quarters  of  the  subdivision  and 
taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Kistna  District,  Madras,  situated 
in  r6°  26'  N.  and  8i°  42'  E.,  on  the  Vasishta  mouth  of  the 
Godavari  river,  6  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  Nanuapof 
Ottll,  35  miles  from  Nidadavolu.  Population  (1901),  10 
The  Dutch  very  early  established  a  branch  of  their  PI 

ry  at  Narasapur  and  had  an  iron  foundry  here  ;   some 
of  their    buildings  still  remain.     The  English    occupied   the 
northern  suburb  in   1677.     In  1756  they  were  expelled  from 
this,  as  from  their  other  factories  in  the  District,  by  tin 
In  1759  it  was  regained  by  an  expedition  detached  In  (  otaad 
Korde  on   his  way  to  Masulipatam.     The   factory  was  not 
abolished  till  1827.     The  trade  of  Narasapur  has  now  almc 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  only  article  of  export  is 
which  are  sent  away  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,500  annually. 
Taylor  high  school,  founded  in  1852,  deserves  mention  as  the 
outcome  of  the  first  systematic  attempt   to  extend  primary 
education  in  the  Presidency,     It  is  managed  by  a  local  com- 
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mittec  and  has  now  400  pupils.  The  town  hat  been  constituted 
a  Union. 

Nuzvid  Town.—  Head-quarters  of  the  tdhtk  and  tamlnddri 
of  the  same  name  in  Kistna  District,  Madras,  situated  in 
1 6°  48'  N.  and  8o°  52'  E.,  on  rising  ground  about  24  miles 
northeast  of  BezwAda.  Population  (1901),  9,015.  Around  it 
are  large*  tracts  of  jungle,  formerly  its  chief  defence.  It  contains 
a  mud  fort  still  inhabited  by  the  tamimdars.  Its  chief  features 
arc  large  gro\e*  of  coco-nut  palms  and  mango-trees, 

PfJakollu.  Town  in  the  Naraaapur  taluk  of  Kistna  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  situated  in  160  31'  N.  and  8t°  44'  E.,  on  the 
Narasapur  canal,  6  miles  from  Narmsapur  town  and  29  from 
NkLmUyoIu,  the  nearest  railway  station.  Population  (1901), 
IO.K4K.  The  Dutch  opened  a  factory  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  some  time  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  their  establishments  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  It 
fell  to  the  Knglish  in  1783,  but  the  Dutch  remained  in  posses- 
sion on  payment  of  a  small  quit  rent  till  1804.  The  place  was 
restored  to  Holland  by  the  convention  of  1814,  but  was  finally 
reded  to  the  British  in  1825.  The  most  interesting  relic  of  the 
I  >ut<  h  occupation  is  the  little  cemetery  an  the  heart  of  the  town, 
•  hit  h  contains  inscriptions  dating  back  to  1662.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Hatavian  orange  and  pummclo,  introduced  by  the 
Dutth  settlers,  is  still  a  feature  of  the  place.  I'ilakollu  is 
a  flourishing  town  and  the  chief  market  of  the  Western  Delta 
of  the  (iodatari,  the  tnule  being  chiefly  in  fruit,  rice,  and 
\am      l<mal  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Union  fiamcJkayaL 

VlrmvAaanun.  -  Village  in  the  Hhimavarain  tdittk  of  Kistna 
Ihstrwt,  Madras  situated  in  16°  $*'  N.  and  8i°  37"  K.  Popu- 
lation ( 1901 ),  6,464.  Vira\lsaram  (the  Vcrasheroon  of  the  old 
rceord*)  «a»  one  of  the  earliest  Knglish  settlements  on  this 
put  of  the  coast,  but  was  abandoned  in  1702. 
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Guntur  District— A  District  in  the  Madras  Presiden 
which  has  recently  (1904)  been  constituted  out  of  the  Ongole 
taluk  of  Nellore  and  portions  of  Kistna  District-  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  the  town  after  which  it  is  named,  and  it  con 
of  the  revenue  subdivisions  of  Guntur,  Tenaii,  Narasaraopet, 
and  Ongole.  Until  1859  there  was  an  older  District  of  the  same 
name  and  with  the  same  head-quarters.  This  was  abolished 
in  that  year  and  divided  between  the  Districts  of  Rajahmundry 
and  Masulipatam,  which  were  renamed  Godivari  and  Ktstna. 
Subsequent  to  this  change  the  construction  and  extension  of 
the  great  irrigation  systems  which  lead  from  the  GodiLvari  and 
Kistna  rivers,  and  the  increase  in  work  of  all  kinds  which 
is  necessarily  the  result  of  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
administration,  rendered  the  task  of  efficiently  controlling  these 
two  wealthy  areas  more  than  one  Collector  could  compass. 
The  Godivari  District  has  accordingly  now  been  lightened  by 
the  transfer  to  Kistna  of  the  taluks  of  Yernagudem,  Ellore, 
Tanuku,  Bhlmavaram,  and  Narasapur  (excluding  Nagaram 
Island),  while  Kistna  has  been  relieved  of  the  taluks  of 
Tenali,  Guntur,  Sattanapalle,  Palnid,  Bapatla,  Narasaraopet. 
and  Vinukonda,  which,  with  the  Ongole  taluk  of  Nellore,  hifte 
been  formed  into  the  new  Guntur  District,  Its  area  is  J 
square  miles,  the  population  (1901)  1,490,635,  and  die  land 
revenue  demand  56J  lakhs. 

Guntur   Subdivision. — Subdivision   of    Guntur    District, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Guntur  and  E  pauje  taluks. 

Guntur  Tiluk.—  Taluk  of  Guntur  District,  Madras,  lying 
l>etween  160  8'  and  160  35'  N.  and  8o°  20  and  8o°  41'  EM 
with  an  area  of  500  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901 
was  200,557,  compared  with  266,817  in  i8at.  The  tdfok 
i>  GtTjrrOn  (population,  30,833),  the  head- 
quarters, and  Mancai  a<;jki  (7,702} — and  109  villages,  of  which 
I  m»avaixe  is  interesting  for  its  archaeological  remains.  The 
demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4 
amounted  to  Rs.  5,13,000.     In  the  the  taluk  the  tract 

adjoining  Bapatla  is  a  fertile  expanse  of  black  soil,  a  veritable 
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garden  when  the  rainfall  if  sufficient,  but  extremely  desolate  in 
dry  weather.  The  centre  of  the  taluk  is  liable  to  be  submerged 
by  floods  which  deposit  a  wealth  of  river  mud  on  the  land, 
nuking  portions  of  it  very  fertile.  The  country  is  well  supplied 
with  good  roads,  and  the  Bank  Canal  passes  through  a  portion 
of  its  north  eastern  corner.  The  heat  in  April  and  May  is  cx- 
revtive,  but  after  the  north-east  monsoon  breaks  the  weather 
kcomes  cool  and  pleasant 

SatUnapalle  Taluk.  -  Taluk  in  the  north  of  GuntOr 
Ihstrut,  Madras,  lying  between  t6c  15'  and  160  49'  N.  and 
70c  51'  and  Ho  26'  M,  with  an  area  of  714  square  miles. 
The  imputation  in  1901  was  159,645,  compared  with  138,617 
in  iHcji.  It  contains  168  villages,  of  which  Sattanapalle  is  the 
head  quarters.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and 
crs*cs  in  1903  4  amounted  to  Ks.  4,49,000.  A  wide  extent 
of  hU<  k  cotton  soil  produces  heavy  crops  of  cotton,  the  staple 
produt  t.  There  is  practically  only  one  main  road,  with  two  or 
three  »uhsidiary  branches ;  and  in  wet  weather  the  black  soil 
and  the  water-courses  with  their  treacherous  beds  become 
almost  imfassable. 

TenaJl  TAluk.-  Subdivision  and  taluk  of  GuntOr  District, 
Madras,  formerly  known  as  Kepallc.  It  lies  on  the  right 
lunk  of  the  Ki%tna,  and  extends  between  15°  45'  and  i6c  26' N. 
and  Koc  31'  and  Ho'  54'  K.,  from  the  sea  to  within  a  few  miles 
01  the  Sitanagaram  and  Mangalagiri  hills,  with  an  area  of  644 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  288,127,  com- 
pared with  222.757  in  1891.  TftftAU,  on  the  Kast  Coast 
Railway,  the  head  quarters,  is  a  Union  of  10,204  inhabitants. 
There  are  150  other  villages.  The  demand  on  account  of 
land  revenue  and  <  esses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Ks.  15,73,000. 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  sandstone  ridge  at  Kolakalur, 
the  taluk  i»  wholly  competed  of  river  alluvium,  and  in  (act  lies 
lielow  flood  lc\cl  and  needs  to  be  protected  by  emtankments. 
Almmt  the  whole  1%  irrigated  by  channels  (rum  the  Kistna 
mrt,  and  it  is  the  richest  ttiuk  in  the  Presidency.  Except 
aloci*;  the  canals  and  the  lew  roads,  travelling  u  difficult  in  dry 
weather,  and  quite  imputable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  it 
during  the  monsoons. 

Narasaraopet  Subdivision.-  Subdivision  of  GuntOr  I  ha- 
unt Madra*,  ommisting  of  the  N'ANASAftAorsr,  {'almai*,  and 
ViMM^HA  taluki. 

Naraaaraopet  TAluk  —  TaJuk  in  GuntOr  District,  Madras, 
l)ing  between  15'  53' and  |6U  24'  N  and  79"  4»'andHoc  21'  K., 
with  an  area  of  713  square  auks.     The  population  in  1901 
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was  1 68, 54 7,  compared  with  156,377  in  rSgi.  Narasaraopft, 
the  head-quarters,  is  a  Union  of  7,ro8  inhabitants,  and  there 
are  also  114  villages.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue 
and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  4,30,000.  Most  of  the 
taluk  produces  •  dry '  crops,  but  there  are  patches  of  irrigation 
under  rain-fed  tanks.  The  grazing  land  is  excellent  and  the 
cattle  bred  here  are  well  known.  Several  bold  hills,  such  as 
ippakonda,  diversify  the  country;  and  it  is  intersected  by 
watercourses,  which  are  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but 
become  foaming  torrents  when  rain  falls. 

Palnad  Taluk.—  Taluk  in  the  extreme  west  of  Gunttir 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  160  10'  and  160  44'  N.  and 
790  14'  and  8o°  E,,  with  an  area  of  1,041  square  miles.  The 
population  in  i9©r  was  153,638,  compared  with  142,011  in 
1 89 1,  living  in  96  villages.  The  demand  on  account  of  land 
revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  4,35,000.  The 
head-quarters  were  recently  transferred  from  Dachepalle  to 
Guruzata.  The  taluk  is  a  more  or  less  elevated  tract,  inter 
sected  by  numerous  mountain  torrents  and  almost  surrounded 
by  low  outliers  from  the  Eastern  GhSts.  Bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Kistna  river,  which  is  here  both  narrow 
and  swift,  and  fringed  on  the  south  and  east  by  hills  and 
jungles,  it  is  a  somewhat  inaccessible  spot,  and  its  history  and 
natural  conditions  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  District.  Most  of  the  cultivation  is  '  dry/  and  after  the 
first  rains  the  country  forms  a  grazing-ground  for  the  hei 
of  the  ryots  of  the  Kistna  delta.  The  climate  is  extrci 
variable,  the  heat  being  very  great  in  the  summer  moni 
while  comparatively  low  temperatures  are  registered  after  the 
monsoons  are  over. 

Vinukonda  Taluk.—  Taluk  in  the  west  of  GuntQr  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  150  50'  and  160  24'  N.  and  790  JJ# 
790  55'  E.,  with  an  area  of  646  square  miles.  The  popul 
in  1901  was  82,493,  compared  with  82,445  in  189? 
konda,  the  head-quarters,  has  7,266  inhabitants,  and  there 
7r  other  villages.  The  demand  on  account  of  land 
and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  r, 8  7,000,  Great 
of  the  taluk  is  covered  with  black  soil,  through  which  protrude 
many  little  rocky  hills.  On  the  north  west  is  much  scrub 
jungle.  Along  the  course  of  the  Gundlakamma,  which  flow* 
through  the  southern  portion,  prehistoric  implements  have 
n  found,  and  stone  circles  (dolmens)  and  numerous  in- 
scriptions of  later  times  are  to  be  seen  in  many  vil 
There  are  indications  of  copper  and  iron  among  the  hdls, 
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Ongol*  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  GuntOr  District, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Ongole  and  Bafatla  fJ/ttks. 

Onf ole  Taluk,—  Talttk  of  (iuntOr  District,  Madras,  lying 
lietwcen  150  17'  and  150  59'  N.  and  790  48'  and  8o°  16'  K., 
with  an  area  of  796  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  flat,  but  con- 
tains a  few  hills,  of  which  Chimakurti  is  the  loftiest,  being 
2,097  feet  alwve  sea-level.  The  Gundlakamma,  the  Mudi- 
gamli,  the  Masi  with  its  tributary  the  (Ttilakalcru,  and  the 
Palcru  arc  the  principal  streams.  The  population  in  1901  was 
224,172,  compared  with  225,240  in  1891.  It  contains  three 
towns  Oncoi.k  (|K>pulation,  12,864),  the  head-quarters,  Kot- 
t.M'atam  (7.626),  and  AmiANKi  (7,130)— and  162  villages. 
The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in 
1903  4  amounted  to  Rs.  4,30,000.  The  predominant  soils 
arc*  hlat  k  clay  and  black  loam,  both  very  fertile  if  rain  falls. 
Of  the  occupied  area  in  Oovemmcnt  villages  of  288,000  acres, 
only  2,700  acres  are  *  wet '  land,  the  rest  being  *dry.'  Some 
of  the  former  is  watered  from  the  Ktstna.  Ckoltm  (Sprgkmm 
m/garr)  is  the  most  important  crop. 

Blpatla  Taluk.-  Taluk  of  (iuntOr  District,  Madras,  situated 
on  the  coast  between  15°  37'  and  160  16'  N.  and  8o°  8'  and 
*°v  37'  £••  w^h  an  area  of  679  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  213.456,  compared  with  181,940  in  1891. 
It  contain*  three  towns  Batatla  (population,  8,595),  the 
headquarters,  (Tttttjuji  (16,264),   and  VrrArAt.r.Mi*  (9*547) 

and  1 1 1  village*.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue 
and  cews  in  1003  4  amounted  to  Rs.  9,33,000.  Its 
physical  features  differ  greatly  in  different  parts.  'ITic  north 
west  portion  is  black  cotton  soil,  flooded  in  wet  weather  but 
terribly  dned  up  during  the  hot  season,  when  the  villagers  in 
wrnie  places  have  to  carry  water  for  miles  to  their  houses. 
A  Urge  f>ortion  is  deltaic  alluvium  and  is  irrigated,  the  n«v 
tra»t  between  the  cspanse  of  green  nee  fields  here  and  the 
turrrn  looking  villages  a  few  miles  north  west  being  very 
unking.  Parallel  to  the  coast  and  for  some  miles  inland 
runs  a  long  tand  ridge,  whn  h  shuts  in  the  drainage  flowing 
toward*  the  sea  and  causes  an  enormous  swamp  communicating 
with  the  sea  at  (Ttmna  Oan>am. 

Addanki  -Town  in  the  Ongole  t*J*k  of  fiuntOr  District, 
Madras,  situated  in  15°  49'  N  and  79*  58'  K.,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oundlakamma  river,  i^  miles  from  the  Ongole  railway 
station.  Population  (loot),  7,130.  It  contains  a  ruined  mud 
fort  of  about  79  acres  in  area,  said  to  have  been  built  or 
restored  about  a.  a  1400  by  ttanp&ludu,  son  of  Pratlp  Rudra. 
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The  Mondapatt  family  of  Ongole  ruled  here  two  centuries  ago. 
Addanki  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  pulse  growing  and  cattle 
breeding  country,  with  a  large  trade  in  grain,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  deputy/aAr/Zs/ar. 

Amaravati. — Village  in  the  Sattanapalle  taluk  of  Guntflr 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  i6°  34'  N.  and  8o°  22'  E.t  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Kistna  river  Population  (1901),  2,120. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  it  once  stood  the  town  of  Dhir&m- 
kotta,  the  capital  of  the  Buddhist  dynasty  of  the  Andhnuk 
The  village  is  widely  known  for  the  beautiful  Buddhist  stufm 
which  it  contains.  This  was  first  discovered  by  the  servants 
of  a  local  RajA  who  were  searching  for  building  materials,  II 
was  then  hidden  under  a  large  mound  of  earth  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  village,  which  was  locally  known  as  the 
*  mound  of  lights."  The  Raja's  men  sunk  a  shaft  through  the 
centre  of  this,  and  found  a  soapstone  casket  containing  a  pearl 
and  some  relics.  They  played  havoc  with  the  marble  sculp- 
tures of  which  the  stupa  was  constructed.  Some  were  built 
into  mean  templet  in  the  neighbourhood,  others  were  used  for 
making  lime.  While  this  work  of  devastation  was  in  progress, 
I  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel)  Colin  Mackenzie  visited  the 
in  1797.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  sculptures,  published 
the  Asiatic  Researches  for  1807.  The  work  of  destruction  con- 
tinued, some  of  the  marbles  being  built  into  the  sides  of  wells 
and  tanks.  In  t8r6  Colonel  Mackenzie  paid  a  second  fiiit  to 
the  place  with  a  staff  of  draughtsmen  and  assistants,  and  began 
the  preparation  of  his  folio  volume  regarding  it,  which  is  now 
in  the  India  Office.  In  1840  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Walter  Elliot 
excavated  a  portion  of  the  mound  and  sent  some  of  the  marbles 
to  Madras.  Some  years  later  a  number  of  them  were  shipped 
to  England,  where  they  may  be  seen  on  the  staircase  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  these  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr*  Fcr~ 
gusson,  whose  account  of  them  in  his  Tret  and  Strpeni  Worth f 
brought  them  a  wide  renown.  In  1.H77  further  excavations 
were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  who  published 
exhaustive  account  of  the  locality  and  the  sculptures  in  1 
The  vandalism  of  the  villagers  had  by  this  time  irretrievably 
ruined  a  great  part  of  the  marbles,  but  the  Government  ordered 
the  whole  of  the  mound  to  be  cleared,  and  this  was  effected- 
This  work  laid  bare  a  circular  (XOG  rath,  flagged 

stones,  which  was  edged  on  both  sides  by  a  tall  railing  of 
marble  sculptures.     At  the  points  of  the  compass  were 
small  chapels,  or  entrances,  with  pillars.     In  the  centre 
doubtless  originally  the  usual  ddgaha,  but  of  this  there  is 
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no  trace.  The  pillars,  slabs,  and  cornices  of  the  railing  are 
covered  with  carving  of  astonishing  excellence,  the  sculptures 
representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Buddha  and  various  Bud- 
dhistic emblems  and  symbols.  Fergusson  considers  that  '  in 
eLtUiration  and  artistic  merit'  the  rail  is  'probably  the  most 
remarkable  monument  in  India.'  Inscriptions  in  the  Brahml 
character  are  frequent,  and  translations  of  some  of  these  are 
given  in  1  >r.  Burgee's  Xotes  on  the  i/v/ttf .  A  large  series  of 
the  sculpture*  from  the  caned  railing  are  now  in  the  Museum 
in  Madras,  where  they  have  been  set  up  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  relative  positions  which  they  originally  occupied. 

BApmtla  Town.-  Head-quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the  same 
name  in  (iuntur  IKstrict,  Madras,  situated  in  15°  55'  N.  and 
Ho  28'  K.,  on  an  elevated  sand  ridge  about  5  miles  from  the 
tea.  Topulation  (1901),  8,595.  It  is  a  station  on  the  East 
C<ust  Kailmay,  and  contains  the  offices  of  a  District  Munstf 
and  taksil&kr,  and  a  good  travellers'  bungalow.  The  place  is 
administered  as  a  Union. 

Bellamkonda  <*the  hill  of  caves ').  -  Hill  fortress  in  the 
SatUru|ullc  A)/*4  of  GuntQr  District,  Madras,  situated  in 
10  30'  X.  and  80'  K.  The  works  consist  of  a  single  stone  wall, 
connecting  the  elevated  points  of  the  hill  and  having  bastions 
at  the  southeast  and  north  west  angles,  which  terminate  the 
t»"  c\trcmitie»  of  the  principal  front.  The  entrance,  whn  h  is 
in  this  front,  at  al>out  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  northwest 
tuition,  is  gained  by  a  winding  pathway  from  the  foot  0/  the 
hill  near  the  village.  In  shape,  the  fort  is  roughly  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  enc  losing  an  area  of  irregular  elevation  of  about 
one  sjiteenth  of  a  squire  mile.  The  wall  is  in  a  very  ruinous 
sute,  every  shower  loosening  and  Imaging  down  [arts  of  it. 
'I  he  two  bastions  are  the  most  perfect  parts  but  even  these 
from  their  overhanging  position  seem  to  threaten  destruction 
to  escr)  thing  Ixrlow.  The  interior  is  overgrown  with  bushel 
and  lung  grass,  «hk.h  obstruct  the  fussagc  to  the  eastern  and 
western  (aces  in  many  parts.  There  still  remain  some  buildings 
of  stone,  the  old  magaime  and  storerooms,  live  highest  point 
is  1.569  feet  aliove  the  sea.  The  early  history  of  the  fortress 
is  obscure.  It  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Keddi 
kmtfs  of  Koxt»Atii»  After  their  power  had  passed  away  in 
14H2  it  perhaps  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Orisaa  kings  for 
riruhta  sjss  it  was  taken  by  the  Sultln  of  Golconda  from 
a  Iclugu  Ki)A  who  was  a  vassal  of  Orissa.  In  1531  the  (hits* 
king  took  the  place  a  second  time  by  a  general  escalade, 
icgardless  of  the  loss  of  his  best  troops.     It  must  afterwards 
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have  reverted  to  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar,  for  it  was  finally 
taken  by  the  Muhammadans  in  1578,  when  they  put  an  end  to 
Hindu  rule  in  this  part  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  English  had  a  few  troops  stationed  a: 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  in  mud  huts. 

Bhattiprolu. — Village  in  the  Tenali  taluk  of  Guntur  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  situated  in  160  6'  N.  and  So°47'  E.,  to  the  north 
of  Repalle,  Population  (1901),  3,568.  Its  interest  lies  in  the 
Buddhist  stiipa  which  it  contains.  This  was  much  damaged 
in  the  last  century  by  subordinates  of  the  Public  Works  depart 
merit,  who  utilized  its  marbles  for  making  a  sluice  and  other 
constructions,  and  little  of  it  now  remains.  The  stupa  was 
132  feet  in  diameter,  and  excavations  made  in  1892  revealed 
three  caskets  containing  relics  and  jewels,  which  are  now  in 
the  Madras  Museum.  On  them  are  nine  inscriptions  in  the 
Pah  language,  and  in  characters  resembling  those  of  Asoka's 
inscriptions,  stating  that  they  were  made  to  hold  relics  of 
Buddha.  The  stupa  and  these  caskets  are  described  in 
volume  xv  of  the  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
India. 

Chiraia. — Town  in  the  Bapatia  taluk  of  Guntur  Dii 
Madras,  situated  in  15°  50'  N.  and  81  °  21'  E.,  8  miles 
the  sand  ridge  from  Bapatla.  Population  (1901),  16,264.  It 
has  been  constituted  a  Union,  and  a  prosperous  weaving 
industry  is  carried  on. 

Gundlakamma. — River  of  Southern  India,  which  rises  in 
the  Nallamalai  hills  in  Kurnool  District,  Madras,  in  15*48' N. 
and  780  51'  E.  Shortly  afterwards  it  is  joined  by  two  mountain 
streams,  the  Zampaleru  and  the  Enumaleru,  and  then  enters 
the  plains  through  the  Cum  bum  gkat.  An  enormous  reservoir, 
known  as  the  Cumbum  tank,  has  been  formed  for  irrigation 
purposes  by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  gap  at  this  point.  After 
issuing  from  this  tank,  the  river  turns  to  the  north  and  ram 
under  the  Velikonda  hills  in  a  meandering  course  through 
a  comer  of  Kurnool  District  It  next  enters  the  south  of 
Guntur  District,  then  turns  first  east  and  later  southeast, 
flowing  part  of  this  distance  through  Nellore  District,  and  at 
last  falls  into  the  sea  in  t$°  34'  N.  and  So°  to'  E.,  near  Pcdda 
arampad,  about  12  miles  north  of  Ongole.  The  river 
comes  down  in  freshes  in  September,  October,  and  November  . 
and  during  high  tides  it  is  navigable  for  two  miles  inland  from 
its  mouth. 

Variotll   projects   have  been    put  forward  for   utilizing   it* 
waters  for  irrigation  on  a  large  scale*     One  scheme  is  to  build 
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a  masonry  dam  across  it  at  Tangirila,  about  i  a  miles  south- 
west of  Vinukonda  in  Guntur  District  This  would  intercept 
the  drainage  from  an  area  of  1,771  square  miles,  and  form 
a  reservoir  15  square  miles  in  extent,  capable  of  storing 
water  sufficient  to  irrigate  about  130,000  acres.  The  supply  in 
the  reservoir  would  be  taken  down  the  bed  of  the  river  for  S3 
miles  to  a  point  where  a  dam  could  be  built  to  turn  it  into 
a  channel  on  the  left  bank,  which  would  distribute  it  over  the 
(mgolc  /J/«4.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  project  is  about 
60  lakhs,  and  it  is  expected  to  yield  a  return  of  from  2  to  3 
|ier  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay. 

Guntur  Town.— Former  head-quarters  of  the  Collector  of 
the  old  C.untur  District,  Madras,  situated  in  i6#  18'  N.  and 
8or  28'  K  Since  1859  it  was  the  station  of  the  Sub-Collector 
(»f  Kistna,  and  it  has  recently  become  the  head-quarters  of 
a  new  C.untur  District  It  was  constituted  a  municipality  in 
1866.  The  municipal  income  and  expenditure  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  49,000  and  Rs.  48,000 
respectively.  In  1903-4  the  income  amounted  to  Rs.  1,58,000 
and  the  expenditure  to  Rs.  1,55,000  ;  of  the  former  Rs.  1,00,000 
wa*  contributed  by  Government,  and  the  rest  was  principally 
derived  from  the  house  and  land  taxes  and  tolls.  The  popula- 
tion in  1 90 1  numbered  30,833,  of  whom  22,843  were  Hindus, 
6,926  Musalmlns,  and  1,060  Christians.  The  town  is  situated 
6  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  Kondavid  hills,  which  the  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  light  up  with  beautiful  effect.  It  was  apparently 
founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
French,  who  preferred  it  to  Kondavld,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Sarhtr  then  in  their  possession,  on  account  of  its  greater 
ciM4nc%»  and  better  water  supply.  The  town  indeed  derives  its 
name  from  the  Tclugu  /**/<*,  'a  tank.'  Guntur  still  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  healthiest  and  best<onscrvcd 
towns  in  the  Presidency,  but  as  compared  with  other  places  its 
watrr  su|ifily  can  no  longer  be  considered  good.  A  partial 
scheme  for  improving  it  by  tapping  some  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  recently  been  completed  at  a  ci*t  of  over  2  lakhs. 

When  the  No*tmx*n  Oat  Ait*  were  ceded  to  the  Company 
in  1765,  Guntur  was  specially  exempted  from  the  cession 
during  the  hfc  of  lUsalat  Jang,  whotr  )±&\r  it  was.  In  1778 
the  Madras  internment  rented  the  place  from  Hasalat  Jang. 
It  was  restored  to  htm  in  1780,  but  again  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  m  1788,  the  cession  being  finally  confirmed  in 
1823 

l-ttc  lines  of  road  converge  on  the  town ;  the  most  important 
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being  the  trunk  road  which  runs  from  Sitanagaram,  on  the 
Kistna  river  near  Bezwada,  to  Madras.  It  is  a  great  centre 
of  the  cotton  trade,  containing  three  steam  and  two  hand 
presses,  and  five  ginning  factories.  It  possesses  a  second- 
grade  college,  managed  by  the  American  ical  Lutheran 
Mission.  In  former  days,  in  the  hot  season  when  the  canals 
were  closed,  the  only  means  of  egress  was  by  a  road  journey 
of  60  miles  to  Masulipatam  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Madras. 
This  inaccessibility  has  been  removed  since  the  opening  of 
the  East  Coast  and  Southern  Mahratta  Railways,  on  the  Janet 
of  which  it  has  a  station. 

Kondavid. —Village  and  hill-fortress  in  the  Narasaxaopct 
tiiuk  of  Guntur  District,  Madras,  situated  in  160  16'  N.  and 
8o°  16'  E.  Population  (1901),  1,979.  I*  was  oace  ^c  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  extending  from  the  Kistna 
river  to  the  Gundlakamma*  The  fortress,  constructed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  a  seat  of  the  Reddi  A)  1328 

to  1482.  It  was  taken  by  Krishna  Deva  Ray  a  of  Vijayanagar 
about  1516  and  by  the  Sultans  of  Golconda  in  1531,  1536,  and 
1579*  The  Mu sal  mans  called  it  Murtazanagar.  The  French 
obtained  the  province  in  1752,  and  it  passed  to  the  English 
b  17S8,  The  fortifications,  erected  upon  the  crests  of  a 
small  range  of  hills,  are  extensive  and  strongly  built  with  large 
stones.  They  are  many  miles  in  circumference  and  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  A  description  of  them  will  be  found  in 
the  Indtan  Antiquary,  vol.  i.  p.  18a.  The  interior  of  the  fort, 
which  is  overgrown  with  thick  jungle,  contains  the  nun*  of 
numerous  storehouses  and  magazines.  The  hill,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  1,701  feet  above  the  sea,  was  once  used 
sanitarium  by  the  officers  at  Guntur, 

Kottapatam  (A/Iuru-Koftapatnam)t^wVomn  in  the 
taluk  Of  Guntur  District,  Madras,  situated  in  15 
8oc  to'  EM  on  the  seashore,  about  1 60  miles  north  of  Madras  city 
and  10  miles  south-east  of  Ongole  town.  Population  (1901}, 
7,626.  The  place  was  once  a  Union,  but  is  so  no  longer.  It 
is  a  well  built  town,  the  streets  and  houses  being  constructed 
with  unusual  symmetry.  At  one  time  it  was  an  important  sea- 
port where  ships  used  to  call.  After  the  c<  m  of  the 
.  iv.iMM  (anal  the  port  suffered;  and  when  the  East 
Railway  was  opened,  the  place  lost  all  it*  commercial 
importance,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number  of  its  tn- 
habi:  Lied  in  Madras  and  re.  The  majority 
of  the  population  now  consist  ..r  Komatts.  The  story  goes 
that  about  160  years  ago  Padaxti,  which  is  at  a  distance  of 
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about  1 1  miles  from  Kottapatam,  was  an  important  seaport. 
A  quarrel  arose  there  between  the  Balijis  and  the  Komatis,  in 
<  onscquence  of  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  local  Rajas 
Maddupati  Rlmachandra  Rlju  and  Maddupati  Bhadra  Raju, 
the  Komatis  took  themselves  off  and  built  the  town  of  Kotu- 
|uum.  Padarti  then  fell  on  evil  days  and  Kottapatam  rose 
to  prominence.  Two  temples  were  constructed,  dedicated  to 
Vishnu  and  to  Siva,  and  big  wooden  cars  with  elaborate 
carving*  on  them  were  made  for  the  festivals.  The  place  i* 
now  noted  for  its  extensive  cultivation  of  rJ^i  {EUusim  cora- 
cana)  and  its  casuarina  groves.  It  exports  vegetables,  raw  fish, 
and  firewood  to  Ongole. 

Mangalagiri  ('Hill  of  happiness  )•— Town  in  the  (iuntur 
taluk  and  District,  Madra\  situated  in  i6#  26'  N.  and  8o°  34' 
K.  Population  (1901),  7,70a  Some  distance  up  the  hill  after 
which  it  is  named  is  a  rock-cut  platform  with  a  temple  of 
NarasimhaswSmi,  to  which  thousands  of  Hindus  flock  during 
the  annual  festival  held  at  the  full  moon  in  March.  In  the 
town  is  a  large  deep  reservoir,  built  square  with  stone  stc|is. 
I,ocal  legends  used  to  say  that  it  was  unfathomable,  and  had  a 
golden  temple  at  the  bottom,  but  in  the  great  famine  of  1833 
it  dried  up.  In  it  were  found  nearly  10,000  old  matchlocks 
thrown  there,  douhtlc**,  during  one  of  the  many  wars  which 
have  swept  over  thin  part  of  the  country. 

Harms armo pet  Town.-  Headquarters  of  the  suhd  virion 
and  taluk  of  the  same  name  in  (iuntOr  District,  Madras, 
Mtuatcd  in  16*  15'  N\  and  8o°  4'  K.,  on  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Railway.  Population  (1901),  7,108.  It  has  Iccn  constituted 
4  Union.  It  took  it*  name  from  Nara*a  Rao,  father  of  the 
Malr.tiu  Wnkata  (iunda  Rao  who  enlarged  the  fine  tank  in 
the  town.  There  are  ancient  temple*  in  the  place,  and  inscrip- 
tion* are  to  t>c  seen  on  a  »lah  in  front  of  the  shrine  to  Pattabhi 
RAmasw'mi  and  in  the  roof  of  that  to  Iihlmc**ara.  Not  Car 
off  11  the  famous  shrine  at  Kotappakonda,  where  at  the  new 
m«*>n  frs'ital  in  February  as  many  as  40,000  Hindus  gather. 

NUAmpaUun.  Seaport  in  the  Tenali  ta/nk  of  Guntur 
Dtttr:<f(  Madras  Mtuatcd  in  15°  55*  N.  and  80*  41'  K 
Population  (iooi\  4,116.  During  the  five  >ears  ending 
iH«^4  the  %aluc  of  the  imp*  rt%  and  exports  rcsjcttnclv 
averaged  Rv  1,11,150  and  Rs.  1,56,000,  but  in  1003-4  they 
had  (allrn  to  R%  130  and  R*  5  300.  Nt/Jmpatam  was  the  fmt 
|*>rt  on  the  ca*t  coast  of  India  at  whw  h  the  Kr  gli*h  t*gan  ti» 
trade.  They  landed  there  in  1611,  sent  goods  on  shore,  and 
h  ft  two  »u|«rcargort,   picking  them  up  again  on  the  %ht|»'« 
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return  from  Masulipatam.     A  factory  was  established  in  1621- 
The  place  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  Nizam  as  part  of 
the  Northern  Circars,  but  was  granted  to  the  English  by 
Salabat  Jang  in  1759.      The  English  called  the  place  Petti 
poOee  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Pedapalie. 

Ongole  Town*— Head-quarters  of  the  subdivision  and 
taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Guntur  District,  Madras,  situated  in 
150  31'  N,  and  8o°  3'  E.,  on  the  East  Coast  Railway,  and  00 
the  trunk  road  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  tSt  miles  from 
Madras.  Population  (1901),  12,864.  It  was  constituted  a 
municipality  in  1876.  The  municipal  income  and  expenditure 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs,  13,900 
and  Rs.  13,200  respectively.  In  1903-4  the  income  was 
Rs.  16,000,  the  chief  sources  being  the  profession  tax,  the  tat 
on  buildings,  and  tolls  j  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  1 7,00a 
Ongole  contains  an  industrial  institute  for  the  benefit  of  the 
native  Christian  community,  under  the  management  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission.  In  this  aluminium  work  and  boot 
and  shoemaking  are  taught.  It  also  possesses  a  second  gradt 
college  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls,  two  orphanages  for  children,  and  a  training  school  lor 
girls  managed  by  the  same  mission.  Other  institutions  art  a 
municipal  lower  secondary  school,  and  a  Government  training 
school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  classes  up  to  the 
primary  standard.  Pulses,  gkit  and  leather  are  exported 
Madras  and  elsewhere, 

Tenali  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  tituk  of  the 
name  in  Guntur  District,  Madras  Presidency,  situated 
160  15'  N.  and  8o°  38'  E.t  on  the  East  Coast  Railway.  Popo 
lation  (1901),  10,204,  Since  the  advent  of  the  railway,  new 
streets  have  been  laid  out  and  houses  built,  and  the  town 
gives  promise  of  further  considerable  extension.  In  the 
temples  at  Tenali  are  some  inscriptions  which  have  not  yet 
been  deciphered;  and  the  town  is  reputed  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Garlapati  Ramalingam,  one  of  the  eight  poets  who 
adorned  the  court  of  king  Krishna  Deva  of  Vijayanagar. 

Undavalle.— Village  in  the  Guntur  faluk  of  Gunlii 
trict,  Madras,  situated  in  1 6°  30'  N,  and  8o°  35'  E.  Population 
(1901),  1,123.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  numerous  rock-cut 
shrines  and  mantapams  which  stand  upon  the  hill  beside  \\ 
The  largest  of  these  is  a  four-storeyed  tern;  If,  with  galleries 
and  rudely  sculptured  figures,  dedicated  to  Anantasayana,  or 
Vishnu  sleeping  on  the  serpent,  a  colossal  sculpture  of  whom 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  third  K  I  he  caves  are  undoubted!) 
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of   Brlhinanical  origin,  and  perhaps  belong  to  a  date  very 
-oon  after  the  downfall  of  Ituddhism. 

VeUpidemu,— Town  in  the  Btpatla  tdiuk  of  Guntur  Dis 
(net,  Madras  situated  in  150  47'  N.  and  8o°  19  E.  Population 
<k/oi),  9,547.  It  has  long  been  a  place  of  some  trade,  and 
Mreynsham  Master  in  1679  mentions  it  as  the  centre  of  the 
local  weaving  industry.  A  temple  here  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Chola  king*. 

Vlnukooda  Town  (4  Hill  of  hearing,'  said  to  be  so  called 
bet  a  use  here  RAma  first  heard  of  the  abduction  of  his  wife).- 
Headquarters  of  the  t*ii*k  of  the  same  name  in  Guntur 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  160  3*  N.  and  790  44'  E.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  7,166.  It  has  been  constituted  a  Union.  It 
lies  close  under  the  hill  after  which  it  is  named.  This  is  a 
striking  height,  consisting  of  two  peaks,  one  of  which  is  almost 
inaccessible  and  the  other  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort. 
These  last  have  been  so  thoroughly  demolished  that  their 
iine  can  now  hardly  be  traced,  but  they  include  the  remains  of 
an  old  powder  magazine,  a  temple,  and  other  buildings.  With 
llrllamkonda  and  Kondavid,  Vinukonda  formed  a  triangle  of 
lurtresses  which  were  the  scene  of  severe  fighting  in  the  six 
tcrnth  century.  The  place  was  taken  by  the  Vijayanagar  king 
Krishna  I>c\a  in  1515  and  passed  finally  under  the  Golconda 
Sultans  in  1579.  After  the  English  took  Masulipatam  this  fort 
was  regarded  as  of  much  importance.  'I"hc  Company  estab- 
lished a  garrison  here  in  1 790,  and  made  it  a  depot  for  stores 
and  constructed  residences  for  officers.  In  1808  it  was  aban- 
doned, the  fortifications  being  demolished  and  the  stores 
removed  to  Masulipatam. 
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NELLORE    DISTRICT 

Nellore  District  [JVel&rtf,  perhaps  meaning  '  rfoe-towil1)^* 

A  District  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  north 
of  Madras  City,  lying  between  13°  29'  and  160  1'  N.  and  79°  5' 
and  8o°  16'  E.     After  Vizagapatarn   it  is  the  largest  in  the 
Presidency,  its  area  being  8,761  square  miles  l.    It  forms  part  of 
the  plains  of  the  Carnatic,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal;  on  the  south  by  the  Districts  of  (  hinglepot 
and  North  Arcot ;  on  the  west  by  the  Eastern  Ghats ;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  District  of  Guntur.    The  country  rises  very 
gradually  till  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Ghats  on  the  I 
The  outer  range  of  these,  known  locally  as  the   Veliko: 
(* outside  hills'),  separates  Nellore  from  Cuddapah  and  I 
nool  along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  western  side.     In  the  north 
west,  however,  the  range  breaks  up  and  recedes  much  mo: 
the  west,  and  in  this  region  it  lacks  the  bold  and  rugged  aspect 
which  distinguishes  it  in  the  south.     It  is  the  only  range  of 
hills  in  the  District  of  any  importance.     The  soil  of  Ncllo- 
not  naturally  fertile,  and  large  portions  of  it  are  either  rocky 
wastes  or  covered  with  scrub  jungle.     \  narrow  belt  of  alluvial 
and  backwater  deposits,  varying  in  width  from  2  to  14  m 
runs  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  sea.     The  best  known  of 
the  backwaters  is  the  Pulicat  Lakk,  which  lies  partly  within 
this  District  and  almost  cuts  off  the  SrIharikota  Island  from 
the  mainland.     The  scenery  of  Nellore  is  uninteresting,  its 
distinguishing   feature   being   wide   extent!   of  scrub  jungle. 
Fine  groves  are  occasionally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
villages  and  tanks,  and  in  places  stretches  of  bright  green 
contrasting  with  dark  clumps  of  trees  form  pretty  pictures. 
Inland  the  country  is  particularly   monotonous  and   dreary, 
though  the  line  of  the  Ghats  is  bold  and  precipitous. 

The  principal  rivers  which  drain  the  District  traverse  it  from 
west  to  east  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     They  are 
in  number,  and  are  of  the  usual  South  Indian  type,  dry  d 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  but  carrying  heavy  floods  during 

1  Whtle  this  work  wis  passing  through  the  Press,  the  Oogole  U/mk  mt 
this  District  wa*  tnui»fcrrc<l  to  the  newly-formed  Collector  tc  of  Guotttr- 
The  present  article,  as  a  rule,  deals  with  the  DUtrtet  at  tt  stood  before  tfela 
alteraUOQ. 
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tin  rainy  season.  None  of  them  is  practicable  for  navigation 
except  the  Kandlcni,  up  which  boats  drawing  2  or  3  feet  can 
proceed  for  about  25  miles.  The  southernmost  is  the  Swama 
mukhi,  which  rises  in  the  Chittoor  hills,  Mows  for  about  30 
miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  District,  and 
falls  into  the  Hay  of  Bengal  9  miles  north  of  Armagon.  North 
of  this  is  the  Kandlcru,  which  bears  various  names  in  different 
parts  of  its  course.  Rising  in  the  Velikondas,  it  flows  past 
r.mlur  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Kistnapatam.  Its 
Mater  is  salt  from  (tudur  downwards.  Farther  north  is  the 
I'innkk,  the  most  important  of  all,  on  which  the  town  of 
Nellorc,  the  head -quarters  of  the  District,  is  situated.  It  rises 
in  the  Kandidroog  hills  in  Mysore,  and  after  a  course  of  285 
miles  in  Anantapur  and  Cuddapah  enters  this  District  through 
.1  fine  gorge  in  the  Velikondas  at  Somasila.  It  flows  in  a 
!>r<ad  and  sandy  bed  for  70  miles  in  a  generally  eastern 
direction  through  the  taluks  of  AtmakOr  and  Nellorc,  and 
del  touches  into  the  sea  through  several  openings  18  miles 
U  low  Nellorc  town.  The  river  is  useless  for  navigation,  but  a 
\<r\  large  area  is  now  irrigated  from  its  water.  Two  anicuts 
1  <!ums)  have  been  built  across  it,  at  Nellorc  and  at  Sangam, 
which  supply  numerous  irrigation  channels.  The  Madras 
Irrigation  Company  l*  gan  a  third  at  Somcswaram,  but  the 
project  was  eventual!)  alundoncd.  Farther  north,  in  the 
Kandukur  and  Ongolc  Uii*ks%  flow  the  Manncru,  the  talent, 
ax\i\  the  Musi  rivers.  These  all  rise  in  the  Velikondas,  and 
fall  into  the  sea  after  ret  riving  numerous  streamlets  on  their 
way.  The  last  river  of  any  importance  is  the  (U'SDI.akamma, 
tthi<h  issues  fr«»m  the  great  Cumbum  tank  in  Kurnool  Dt* 
tn<  t.  After  licing  )<iitifd  b>  numerous  rivulets  it  flows  past 
Addanki. 

The  lat  k waters  along  the  coast  have  already  licen  mentioned. 

1  he  Kistnapatam  lack  water  contains  over  30  feet  of  water  in 
the  hot  season  at  low  tide,  but  a  liar  with  only  5  or  6  feet 
blocks  the  entrance.  Several  small  fiorts  had  a  considerable 
««avtmg  trade  in  former  times,  but  the  IUckikgham  Casai 
arid  the  KaM<*«ast  KaiUav  have  now  |iractically  destroyed  the 
whole  of  it  Of  thcs«*  placed  the  most  im|>ortant.  beginning 
from  the  north,  were  k<*tapatam,  ItamukkuU,  Kamayapatnam, 
I^kajalh,    Kistnapatam,    juh\    1  higirixupatnam   or   Armagon 

\t  none  of  them  is  actes*  |»*»thlc  to  boats  of  heavy  tonnage 
Sit  miles  *>uth  «»f  Dugariiu|iatnam  lie  the  Armagon  srxal 
.knd  lighthouse 

The  central  area  of  Nellorc  is  i  omjw*ed  of  Archaean,  well  <; 
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foliated,  mixed  mica  and  hornblende  schists.     To  the  east  erf 

I  line  drawn  from  north  to  south  through  the  middle  of  these 
gneisses  or  schists  occur,  generally  parallel  to  the  foliation, 
intrusive  sheets  and  lenses  of  very  micaceous  pegmatites. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  these  have  given  rise  to  a  considerable 
mica  industry.  More  than  2,000  acres  were  taken  up  on  leases 
in  1898.  The  pegmatites  are  coarsely  intergrown  mixtures  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  muscovite,  with  tourmaline,  garnet,  beryl, 
and  columbite  as  accessory  minerals.  The  largest  mica  crystals 
in  India,  measuring  15  feet  at  right  angles  to  the  folia  and  10 
feet  across,  were  extracted  from  Mr.  Sargent's  mine  at  Inu> 
The  mica  is  generally  coloured  grass-green,  yellowish-green, 
or  a  smoky  tint.  The  possibilities  of  the  field  are  not  yet 
thoroughly  known,  and  there  may  be  a  great  future  for  the 
industry,  though  at  present  it  is  less  flourishing  than  it  was 

II  few  years  ago. 
On  the  west  and  southwest  of  this  central  area  come 

oid  granite  and  augite  and  olivine- bearing  diabase  dykes  ; 
beyond  them  again,  in  the  same  direction,  we  find  the 
what  irregular  and  shattered  edge  of  the  great 
Cuddapah  series  of  the  Purana  group  of  ancient  sedi 
unfossiiiferous  rocks,  which  stretches  away  to  the  west 
the  District.  In  the  other  direction,  where  the  gneissic  area 
passes  insensibly  under  the  alluvium,  are  occasional  trace*  of 
the  Rajmahal  plant-bearing  sandstones  and  shales  of  Jurassic 
age,  lying  gently  inclined  on  the  gneiss,  and  a  long,  almost 
l  ontinuous,  narrow  belt  of  Cuddalore  sub-recent  sandstones* 
followed  by  the  coastal  alluvium,  low-level  laterite,  and  areas 
of  blown  sand. 

Large  trees  are  not  common  in  the  District,  being  usually 
found  only  near  villages.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
margosa  (Aft/ia  Azadirachta),  which  grows  even  on  latentc 
soil,  the  various  species  of  Ffcus  iimfica,  Tsula^  and  rtHgmm) 
the  tamarind,  the  acacias  (arabica  and  s/*a'osa)t  and  the 
The  palmyra  and  the  coco-nut  palms  both  grow,  the  ft 
abundantly,  the  latter  unwillingly,  in  the  coast  fd/ufa,  and  the 
bastard  date  (Phoenix  syk  also  found.    A  large  part  of 

the  District  is  covered  with  low  scrub  jungle,  in  which  the  red 
sanders  tree  (Pteremrpus  santaiinus),  the  satin-wood  (Cklcr* 
xyhn  Swiefcma),  and  a  few  other  useful  species  occur.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Velikondas  in  the  KapOr  taluk  some  fairly  latge 
timber  tree*  are  found.  The  casuarina  was  introduced 
the  District  about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  now  largely  grown  for 
firewood  on  the  sandy  land  near  the  shore. 
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Ncllore  has  but  few  attractions  for  the  sportsman  seeking  Faana. 
big  game.  Tigers  occasionally  wander  across  the  border  from 
the  Cuddapah  hills.  Bears  exist  on  the  Ghftts  and  in  the 
Kanigiri  and  Podili  hills,  but  are  not  plentiful  Leopards, 
hunting  leopards,  sdmAar,  and  spotted  deer  are  to  be  met 
with ;  and  antelope,  gazelle,  and  wild  hog  are  fairly  common. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  few  bison  were  to  be  found 
Snipe,  florican,  and  other  feathered  game  are  tolerably  plentiful ; 
and  the  Indian  bustard  is  occasionally  seen. 

'Hie  climate  is  dry  and  fairly  healthy,  being  subject  to  no  Climate 
Midden  changes  of  temperature.  But  the  heat  is  excessive  for  ?J^{^" 
two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  when  a  scorching  westerly 
*ind  blows.  The  sea  breeze  makes  the  tract  of  country  near 
the  c  cioAt  generally  cooler  than  the  inland  tdJmJks.  The  average 
temperature  at  Nellore  town  varies  from  77°  in  January  to  940 
m  May,  the  thermometer  rising  on  some  days  to  over  1 1  a°  in 
the  shade.  The  annual  mean  for  the  town  is  85°,  compared 
with  83°  in  Madras  city.  The  District  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  hottest  in  the  Presidency. 

Ncllore  is  visited  by  both  the  north-caM  and  southwest  Rainfall, 
monsoons.  The  rainfall  is  lightest  in  the  inland  taluks  of 
Kanigiri  and  Udayogiri.  Next  come  the  coast  taluks  to  the 
north  of  the  Tenner.  Farther  south,  at  Nellore  and  in  KlpOr 
and  C.Odur,  the  fafl  1*  above  the  District  average.  The  supply 
u  heavier,  generally  %|>caking,  along  the  coast  than  in  the 
interior,  the  average  at  Tada  on  1'ulicat  Lake  being  as  much 
4^  41  mrhev  The  average  annual  fall,  based  on  the  statistics 
tn»m  1870  to  i8yc>,  is  36  inches  in  the  south,  3 J  in  the  north 
t  ait.  and  26  in  the  north  west  The  rainfall  is  however. 
•  apru  »out  and  uncertain.  It  was  only  1 1  inchc*  in  the  famine 
tear  of  1876,  while  in  1003-a  it  amounted  to  nearly  56  inches 
tiring  tn  many  place*  more  than  double  the  average. 

Nellore  lu.%  been  fortunate  in  escaping  serious  natural 
lalantitic*  other  than  famine.  But  destructive  storms  were 
r«<i»r«lrd  tn  i8jo  and  1857.  and  the  heavy  floods  in  the 
1% •finer  and  other  mcr*  tn  1852,  1874,  i88j,  and  1893  caused 
widespread  damage.  In  the  flood  of  1881  the  I'enncr  nmc  t«» 
ih<-  extraordinary  height  of  j8{  feet  alnnc  its  deep  bed  near 
the  Nellore  anicut,  while  the  whole  country  between  Gudm 
in* I  Manubolu  wa.%  inundated  by  the  overflow  of  the  Kandleru 
jwh\  Venkatagin  nvcrv  In  1901  and  1903  there  were  again 
heaty  floods,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
railway  line,  roads  ^n^  tanks. 

Nothing  certain  1%  known  of  the  hutory  of  Nellore  before  Hstfaiy. 
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the  times  of  the  Cholas.  Tamil  inscriptions  indicate  tl 
formed  part  of  their  kingdom  till  their  decline  in  the  thirteenth 
century  a.d.  About  the  middle  of  that  century  it  seems  b# 
have  passed  to  the  Pandyas  of  Madura,  who  had  reasserted 
their  independence*  and  later  to  the  Telugu  Choda  eh 
ruled  it  as  feudatories  of  the  Kakatiyas  of  Warangal,  now 
the  Nizam's  Dominions.  In  the  next  century  it  became  pan 
of  the  rising  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  the  capital  of 
which  was  in  the  modern  Uellary  District.  Krishna  Raya,  the 
greatest  of  that  dynasty,  captured  the  hill  fort  of  Udayagiri  in 
a.d.  15 1 2,  and  appointed  a  governor  over  it  to  whom  the  reft 
of  the  District  became  subordinate,  and  who  continued  to  hold 
it  even  after  the  disruption  of  the  Vijayanagar  empire  by  the 
Muhammadans  at  the  battle  of  Talikota  in  1565. 

English  connexion  with  Nellore  dates  from  1625,  when, 
after  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  the  East  India  CofOpi 
servants,  headed  by  Day,  the  future  founder  of  Fort  SL  George, 
formed  a  trading  establishment  at  Dugarazupatnam  and  called 
it  Armagon  or  Armeghon,  after  one  Arumuga  Mudahyar 
chief  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  of  much  assistance 
to  them.  Armagon,  however,  was  given  up  in  1639  in  fa1 
of  the  new  settlement  at  Fort  St.  George,  Madras.  In  1 
Nellore  was  under  the  rule  of  Najib-ullah,  the  brother  of  the 
Nawab  of  Arcot.  In  1757  he  rebelled  against  the  Nawib's 
authority,  and  a  large  force  was  sent  against  him.  He  success- 
ful! v  defended  himself  with  a  body  of  3,000  men  and  some 
aid  received  from  the  French  at  Masultpatam.  Shortly 
after  this  Colonel  Forde,  who  commanded  the  English  force 
which  was  assisting  the  Nawab,  was  recalled  to  Madras, 
Najlb-ullah  then  began  to  make  incursions  into  the  t 
of  the  Nawab,  ending  with  an  attack  on  the  famous 
temple.  He  was  beaten  back  by  an  English  dct.i 
Madras,  but  in  1758  he  foimd  the  French  under  kfotl 
succeeded  in  taking  the  place.  Early  in  1759,  hoi 
hearing  that  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  G  the  French,  under 

Lally,  had  been  raised,  he  declared  himself  for  the  English  and 
put  to  death  all  the  French  with  him,  excepting 

He  was  reappointed  governor  of  the  District 
annual  tribute  being  fixed  at  30,000  pagodas.     In  the  middle 
the    next    year,    BaaOaJ    Jang,    the    brothel  Mkmx 

Jang,  the  Subahdar  of  the  Dcccan,  threatened  the 
But  on  the  appearance  of  a  I  nglish  relieving  force  under 

Captain  More,  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat  north-west  to  Cuddapah 
On  the  fall  of  Pondicherry  in  1761,  the  Nawab  sought  English 
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aid  for  the  reduction  of  Nellorc,  the  governor  of  which  he  had 
not,  despite  his  recent  submission,  forgiven.  An  army  under 
(  nloncl  Caillaud  moved  against  Najlb-ullah  early  in  1762,  took 
1  he  Nellore  fort  in  February,  and  soon  after  made  over  the 
1  hstrict  to  the  Nawftb.  During  the  wars  with  Haidar  (t  768-82) 
the-  District  largely  escaped  the  general  devastation.  On  the 
assignment  of  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic  by  the  Nawtb  to 
the  Company  in  1781,  Nellore  passed  for  the  first  time  under 
direct  lintish  management.  In  1801  it  was,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Carnatic,  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  Company  by  the 
Na»ab  A/lm  ud  da  u  la. 

There  are  very  few  archaeological  remains  of  interest  in  Arduco- 
Nellnrc.  I*hc  most  interesting  are  the  ruins  of  the  hill  fort  at  ***** 
I' 1  »AY m.ik  1.  The  architecture  of  the  temples  and  mosques  is 
usually  of  the  most  insignificant  character.  Not  a  single  fine 
building  is  found  in  the  country,  though  a  few  large  gopurams 
<  towers)  adorn  some  of  the  temples.  The  large  monolithic 
st iimb ha  (pillar)  at  Sangam  is  worth  noting,  and  there  is 
a  similar  one  at  Chundi. 

The  early  history  of  the  District  is  now  being  worked  out 
from  inscriptions,  but  the  details  arc  not  yet  fully  ascertained. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  of  the  period  of  the  Vijayanagar 
«i\  nasty,  but  others,  going  as  far  hack  as  the  Chllukyas,  have 
Urn  discovered.  The  earliest  catalogued  by  Sewcll  in  his 
/if//  cf  Antiquities  is  from  a  temple  in  Jummaldru  in  the 
I  Ursi  t<t kill %  and  iv  dated  a.  t».  1006.  Roman  coins  belonging 
to  the  age  of  Had  nan  4ml  Trajan  were  found  in  1786  in 
4  small  |>ot  buru-d  under  a  Hindu  shrine.  (iold  coins  of  the 
'••rfiH-r  rrti|Kror  were  also  discovered  in  1903  at  Tangutur. 
W  h<  n  the  ante  ut  across  the  Tenner  was  l>eing  constructed, 
a  Urge  amount  of  Utente  had  to  be  quarried  in  the  neighbour* 
l«-«l.  and  in  this  deposit  were  found  several  coffins,  made 
j.jiarcmly  of  burnt  clay,  cmtjcddcd  m  quart/.  The  bodies 
within  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.     Sj>ear- heads  and 

•  4X  <  r  implements  were  discovered  with  them. 

I  he  fiofHjlation  of  the  Distru  t  in  1871  numliered  1,376,81 1  ;  Tbc 
.11  1HK1,  1,120,236  ,  in  1891,  1.463.736  and  in  1901,  t .406, 98 7.  P*0!'1* 
I  he  effect  of  the  1X70  8  famine  t»  noticeable,  and  the  two 
canities  »huh  occurred  in  the  decade  1891-1901  reduced  the 
•ate  of  in<  r«-a*c  in  that  period  to  a  low  figure,  and  caused  an 
4i  tual  (Inline,  through  emigration,  in  the  ta/mks  along  the 
northern  and   western  borders.      An  idea  of  the  amount  of 

•  migration  which  took  place  is  gitcn  by  the  Cad  that  in  1901 
Ktstna  contained  62,000  persons  who  had  been  bom  in  Nellore. 
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There  are  1,758  villages  in  the  District  and   10  towns. 
the  latter,  the  chief  are  the  two  municipalities  of  N&llore 
(population,  32,040),  the  head-quarters,  and  Oncole  (12,864 
The  District  is  made  up  of  thirteen  taluks  and  tahsilst  statistic* 
uf  which,  according  to  the  Census  of  1901,  are  shown  below : — 
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The  headquarters  of  these  (except  of  Polur,  which  arc  at 
sulurpet)  are  at  the  villages  and  towns  from  which  they  are 
respectively  named.  Of  the  total  population,  1,356,246,  or  90 
per  cent,,  are  Hindus  ;  82,886,  or  6  per  cent,  are  Musalmins, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  the  Nellore  taluk  \  and  53*948,  or 
4  per  cent.,  are  Christians,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Ongole. 
NVllorc  is  one  of  seven  Districts  in  the  Presidency  in  which 
there  are  fewer  females  than  males.  Telugu  is  the  language  of 
93  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  is  the  prevai 
vernacular  in  every  taluk. 

The  Telugu  castes  are  in  an  overwhelming  majoi 
District.     The  most  numerous   of  them   are  the   Kapu 
Kamtrta  cultivators,   who   number   respectively    208,000 
152,000;  the  Mala  field  labourers,   184,000;  and  th< 
1 19,000,    who  are   the    shepherds  of    the    Telugu  couni 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  community  from  an  cthm 
point  of  view  are  the  Y&n&dis,  a  forest  tribe,  of  whom 
or  two-thirds  of  the   total    for  the  Presidency,  are  found  in 
ore.     They  are  a  primitive  people,  living  mainly  in  the 
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south  of  the  District  and  especially  in  the  jungles  of  SrfharikoU, 
«hcre  they  subsist  largely  by  collecting  and  selling  forest 
produce.  They  may  be  described  as  being  still  in  the  hunting- 
stage  of  development,  and  one  section  of  them  even  now 
produces  fire  by  friction.  In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century 
(k>vemment  took  them  under  its  special  protection,  and  still 
accords  them  exceptional  treatment  in  several  ways.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  them,  by  T.  Ranga  Rao,  will  be  found  in 
Madras  Museum  Bulletin,  No.  2,  vol.  iv  (Madras,  1901). 

Ncllore  contains  fewer  people  who  subsist  entirely  by  agri- 
culture than  any  District  except  Malabar  and  the  Nllgiris.  The 
other  chief  occupations  are  leather-work  and  weaving,  while 
(>etty  traders,  cattle-breeders,  clay  bangle-makers  (a  clay  found 
m  Vcnkatagiri  is  particularly  suitable  for  bangles),  and  beggars 
arc  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 

Four  Christian  missions  are  established  in  the  District.  The  Ckrtstfcui 
first  to  appear  on  the  field,  some  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  ' 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  old  Jesuit  Mission  of  the  Camatic. 
Phis  has  passed  through  several  crises  and  shows  but  little 
\1tal1ty  at  present,  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  District  num- 
bering only  1,567.  The  American  Baptist  Mission  dates  from 
1840,  when  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Day  visited  Ncllore.  The  mission 
has  prospered  :  it  ha*  1 1  stations  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  District  and  it*  followers  number  49,400.  It  maintains  a 
%ec*md  grade  college  at  Ongolc,  several  industrial  schools,  and 
numerous  immary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission  has  been  managing  a  school  for 
lioys  at  Ncllore  town  since  1848.  The  Hermannsburg  Lutheran 
Mission  commenced  operations  in  1865.  It  now  possesses 
right  station*  and  its  adherent*  number  a.ooo.  The  total 
number  of  Christians  in  the  District  is  $3,048,  of  whom  all  but 
;oo  are  natives. 

lite  coast  taluks  differ  much,  both  in  their  scenery  and  in  the  < 
nature  of  their  soils,  from  those  in  the  west  of  the  District,  jffi^ 
speaking   generally,  the  soils  are  poor  and  gravelly  on  thc< 
« extern  side  .  but  near  the  sea,  where  the  lateritc  formation  is  not 
lourxi,  he  tract*  composed  of  loam  and  clay  of  fair  quality. 
From  thr  Pulicat  I-akr  alluvial  soil  stretches  away  from  Tad* 
nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  Velikonda  hills.     This  range  belongs 
to  the  well  known  Cuddajuh  formation  of  quaruitc  and  slate 
beds,  and  along  its  foot  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  formed  from 
the  debris  ol  these  rucks  and  covered  with  low  jungle.      I  he 
fUt  plain  between  it  and  the  sea  is  underlain  for  a  great  width 
by  gnet%s  and  granite  ssith   trap,  but   towards   the  east  the 
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crystalline  rocks  below  consist  of  schists.  A  narrow  belt  of 
laterite  traverses  the  District  from  north  to  south  not  far  from 
the  sea.  The  coast-line  is  marked  by  a  drifting  mass  of  loose 
sand  in  ridges  or  dunes,  forming  two  or  three  parallel  1 
Within  this,  a  strip  of  alluvial  soil  formed  by  the  deposits  of 
rivers  is  found  till  the  laterite  is  reached.  Alluvium  is  alsomei 
with  in  the  river  valleys,  especially  in  that  of  the  Penner.  All 
along  the  banks  of  the  latter  river,  as  far  as  the  Someswaram 
gap,  successive  accumulations  have  covered  the  surface  of  the 
country  for  a  distance  varying  from  5  to  to  miles.  This 
alluvial  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  vegetable  matter,  and, 
though  of  poor  quality,  is  well  adapted  for  growing  rice.  The 
most  fertile  portions  of  the  District  are  the  Penner  basin  in 
Atmakur  and  Nellore,  the  tract  irrigated  by  the  Penner 
system  in  the  adjoining  taluks  of  Kavali  and  Gudur,  and 
heavy  black  cotton  soil  land  in  Ongole,  which  produc 
excellent  *  dry '  crops  and  extends  into  the  Kandukiir  taluk* 
laterite  belt  gives  rise  to  a  poor  soil,  often  covered  with 
jungle,  which  is  found  in  all  the  coast  taluks \  The  country  I 
dering  on  the  hills  on  the  west  is  of  a  more  stony  and  brok 
character.  The  worst  taluks  in  the  District  are  Udayagiri  and 
Kanigiri,  where  water  is  met  with  only  at  a  great  depth  and  1 
soil  is  of  very  inferior  character.  The  District  recei 
from  belli  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons,  and  the 
are  thus  two  harvests  in  the  year.  With  the  south-west  mc 
soon  rains,  the  early  {punasa)  and  the  chief  (pedda)  crops 
grown  ;  with  the  north-east  monsoon  the  late  (fiaira)  crops.  The 
punasa  crops  are  generally  sown  from  June  to  September  and 
reaped  between  December  and  March,  and  the  faint  crops 
are  sown  from  October  to  January  and  reaped  between 
ruary  and  April.  The  punasa  crops  comprise  the  great 
variety,  but  the/a/ra  crops  cover  the  larger  area. 

1  he  total  area  of  the  District  is  8,761  square  miles,  of  which 
zamlndttn  and  inam  lands  occupy  4,604  square  miles.  The 
zatnlnddris  have  not  been  surveyed,  and  the  area  for  which 
l'  particulars  are  on  record  is  only  4,970  square  miles.  Statistical 
particulars  of  this  area  for  1903-4  are  given  in  the  table  on  the 
next  1  juare  miles. 

nerally  speaking  *  w<jt '  crops  are  most  cultivated  in   I 
suuth  and  cast,  and  'dry '  crops  in  the  west  and  north  o< 

jle  food-crops  are  rice  and  cholam  (Sorgkttm 
vutgart),  which  occupy  497  and  567  square  n 
or  28  and  32  per  cent,  of  the  net  area  cropped.     Next  in 
Penance  are  cambu  {Penmsetum  trphoidettm\  ntgi  (Elcutinr 
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i*rasa*a),  and  the  various  pulses.  Rice  is  grown  extensively 
in  Gudur  and  Ncllore,  and  in  portions  of  Kftvali  and  AtmakOr. 
ChoJdm  is  cultivated  throughout  the  District,  the  largest  area 
Ining  in  Atmakur,  Kapur,  and  Kandukur.  lran^a  (Pammm 
fiJoium)  is  confined  to  Ongole  and  Kandukur,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  horse  gram  is  found  in  Udayagiri  and  Kanigiri. 
Tobacco  is  raised  in  small  |>atchcs  here  and  there  throughout 
the  District.  Cotton  is  found  chiefly  in  the  four  northern 
taluks.  Indigo  is  grown  princifially  in  Ongole  and  Kandukur, 
while  cantor  i>  an  important  crop  everywhere,  except  in  Gudur 
and  Ncllore.  Sugar-cane  is  hardly  cultivated  at  all,  but  jag- 
gery (coarse  sugar)  is  manufactured  from  the  juice  of  palmyra 
.nut  bastard  date  palms  in  Rlpur  and  Kavali. 
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Considerable  areas  i»f  unoccupied  arable  land  are  found  in 
all  the  Ai/«ij  except  Ongole  and  Kandukur,  the  extent  Ixring 
-ar^tst  in  Gadur  am\  Kapur  'I'hr  area  of  holdings  increased 
\*y  7  j*-r  rent  during  the  fifteen  )cars  after  the  (amine  of 
t.H;'>  K,  ami  sun  »■  1801  tlic  increase  lias  been  noticeable 
though  slow  No  improvements  in  agri«  ultural  practice  ha\e 
Mk«*n  place  during  recent  >cafv  'lite  r>ot»  do  not  take  much 
.1  !wnutfc  <if  the  provisions  of  the  I -and  Im|>rovcmcnt  and 
\*;n<  ultunsts'  IxMns  Acts.  I  hiring  the  %e\entecn  )car\  ending 
i«>„5  «*nly  Rs.  1,40.000  has  Ucn  ad\an<cd  under  the  former 
Act  Hie  money  is  ^cncralU  spent  in  sinking  new  wells  and 
repairing  old  ones. 

Hie  NrDocc  breed  of  heass  « attic  is  celebrated  throughout 
th-  President  >  I'he  chief  c  nitre*  for  raising  them  arc  in 
Ongole  and  kandukur,  ami  the  country  northwards  as  far  as 
!*.c  V:nuk' >nda  and  lUjatla  tafakt  of  Kistru  District  and  «e%t 
ward  into  Kurno*»l.  From  this  tra<  t  the  Urge  tup|»l«e%  of  draught 
cattle  required  fur  the  black  cotton  sod  of  the  Ceded  Districts 
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and  Kurnool  are  drawn.  The  stock  in  the  southern  taluks  arc 
of  a  lighter  and  inferior  breed  ;  but  in  many  of  the  ullages  of 
Nellore,  Gudur,  and  Kavali  the  ryots  maintain  large  herds, 
partly  for  stock  purposes  and  partly  for  manuring  their  fields. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  more  numerous  in  the  western  tracts  thus 
along  the  coast.  They  belong  to  the  long-legged  kind  ordi- 
narily met  with  in  Southern  India,  and  are  usually  reared  for 
their  manure  and  for  their  skins,  as  they  give  very  poor  meat 
Irrigation.  Of  the  total  area  of  ryotwari  and  '  minor  inam  '  land  under 
cultivation,  535  square  miles,  or  about  1 1  per  cent,  are  irrigated 
in  about  equal  proportions  from  canals  and  tanks,  wells  taking 
a  proportionately  small  share  in  the  supply.  The  only  coo* 
siderable  area  protected  from  drought  is  that  irrigated  by  the 
Penner  canal  system,  which  is  supplied  from  the  anicute  across 
that  river  at  Nellore  and  Sangam.  None  of  the  other  rivers  of 
the  District  is  of  much  use  for  irrigation.  A  small  area  of  800 
acres  in  the  north  of  the  Ongole  taluk  is  supplied  by  the  Kistru 
canals.     The  Nellore  anicut  feeds  three  channels  ngatc 

land  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  Sangam  dam 
supplies  the  great  Kanigiri  reservoir  from  which  much  land  on 
the  north  bank  is  watered.  A  project  to  construct  a  reservoir 
00  the*Manneru  to  irrigate  17,500  acres  of  *dxy '  land  has  been 
recently  put  in  hand  as  a  protective  work*  The  District  will  also 
benefit  from  the  Tungabhadra  project,  if  that  is  sanctioned. 

There  are  in  all  626  tanks  and  302  channels  in  the  District, 
which  are  partly  under  the  Public  Works,  and  partly  under 
Revenue  department  Of  the  nine  Government  taluk$%  Gudur. 
Kavali,  and  Nellore  are  the  only  ones  at  all  well  supplied  with 
tanks*  The  largest  of  these  sources  are  those  at  Nellore, 
Buchireddipalem,  and  Allur  in  Nellore,  at  Anantasagararo  and 
Kaluvaya  in  Atmakur,  and  at  Survepalli  in  Gndur.  Weu\ 
numbering  1 7,000  in  all,  are  commonest  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts,  and  each  irrigates  from  2  J  to  3  acres  on  an 
average.  Water  is  found  only  at  a  great  depth  in  some  of  the 
Kanigiri  and  Udayagiri  wells,  but  these  generally  irrigate  as 
much  as  from  4  to  5  acres  each* 

The   *  reserved '   forests  and   *  reserved  '  lands    cover 
square  miles,  divided  into  six  ranges,  each  under  a  range 
They  consist  roughly  of  three  classes:  the  western  forests,  the 
OCDtnl  belt,  and  the  coast  Reserves.     In  the  central  belt 

*&  is,  generally  speaking,  of  i*oor  md  the 

*  reserved  '  usually  contain  nothing  but  stunted  scrub.  In  the 
western  hills  trees  of  greater  size  arc  met  *ith.  The  principal 
forests  here  lie  along  the  slopes  of  the  VeJikond*  hills  in  the 
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tdimks  of  RApOr,  AtmakQr,  Udayagiri,  and  Kanigiri.  They  arc 
in  blocks  alternating  with  mmimdiri  land  belonging  to  the 
Vcnkatagiri  and  Kllahasti  estates.  The  Nandavanam  Reserve 
in  Kanigiri,  the  Udayagiri  Reserve,  and  the  Rlpfhr,  Velikonda, 
and  Ycnakonda  Reserves  are  the  principal  of  these.  In  them 
orcur  the  red-sanders  tree  (P$erocarfus  samtaHmu)%  the  yegi  or 
kino  (Pttrocarput  Mmrsmfimm)*  ytpi  (Hardmickim  binmtm\  Mht 
(ir  satin-wood  (CkJoroxylon  Swuttma)%  and  a  few  other  useful 
species.  The  best  of  the  coast  forests  is  in  the  island  of 
Sriharikota.  The  more  valuable  timber  trees  found  there  art 
the  nertdu  (Eugemim  J*mb*im*a\  so/apt  {/Yims/trwwm  tmteri- 
f*H*m\  and  muskH  (Shytkmos  Nuxvomico).  Soap-nut  and 
tamarind  trees  also  occur  in  great  numbers!  and  a  large  area 
iuu  been  planted  with  casuarina.  A  tramway  13  miles  long 
Ira  been  laid  down  in  the  island  to  assist  in  removing  the 
wood.  The  minor  produce  exported  from  this  tract  consists  of 
tamarind*,  honey,  rattan,  soap-nuts,  sarsaparilla,  strychnine 
seed*,  and  myrabolams.  All  along  the  coast  large  plantations 
of  casuarina  have  been  made.  In  many  parts  of  the  District 
palmyra  palms  abound. 

A  purticm  of  the  forests  is  closed  to  grazing,  but  to  the 
remaining  area  cattle  are  admitted  on  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fee.  Goats  are  only  allowed  to  browse  in  specially  selected 
Reserves.  Firewood,  the  royalty  on  mica  (see  below),  and 
grating  fees  arc  the  chief  sources  of  forest  revenue.  The  total 
receipts  in  1903  4  amounted  to  Rs.  1,50,000. 

Of  the  minerals  of  the  District  only  mica  is  at  present  worked  Miami* 
tci  any  large  extent.  Copper  was  discovered  in  i8or  in  the 
ullages  cif  f Wuimcnapenta  and  Yanapalli  in  Udayagiri.  Iron 
<*c  ts  widely  distributed,  and  used  to  be  smelted  in  native 
furnaces  in  several  villages  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Magnetic  iron  beds  of  great  size  occur  near  the  Gundlakamma 
met  in  Ongole.  Gypsum,  in  the  form  of  selenite  crystals, 
i«  f<*ind  in  the  marine  clayey  beds  in  the  northern  parts  along 
the  Buckingham  Canal  Garnet  occurs  in  the  Chundi  hills,  in 
I'c-cherlakunda  in  Udayagiri,  and  at  Saidapuram  in  Rlpftr. 
l-ugc  deposits  of  laterite  are  found  in  various  localities,  such  as 
R  avah,  Nellorc,  and  Talamanchi,  and  are  largely  used  for 
making  mads  and  building  purposes.  Greyish-white  crystallim- 
hmestunr  can  be  obtained  near  Chundi  and  PedArikatla  in 
Kanigin.  A  good  deal  of  lime  is  manufactured  from  komJktr 
.uhI  the  fchcll  beds  in  the  backwater  deposits.  Sandstone  u 
i««ind  near  KovQr,  north  of  Ncllore,  and  at  Budavida,  Riipudi, 
and  Vcmavaram  in  Ongole.     The  ttonc  near  Kaipodi  i*  in 
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flaggy  beds  and  is  largely  quarried  for  building  purposes, 
prettily  coloured.     Greenstone  or  diorite  is  found  near  J 
pad,  and  trap  dykes  near  Peramkonda  and  Ullapuram. 
saltpetre  is  manufactured  in  many  villages  by  lixiviation* 
Salt   department    also  manufactures  refined    saltpetre    in   the 
Kanuparti  factory.     A  large  quantity  of  salt  is  made  yearly  in 
the  Government  factories  along  the  coast.     Diamonds  are  said 
to  have  been  found  near  Chejerla. 

The  history  of  the  mica  industry  can  be  traced  back  60  or  jo 

Ob     It  flourished  greatly  for  a  time,  but  now  a  decline  ha% 
made  itself  apparent.     In  1900-r,  more  than  a  million  pounds, 
valued  at  7  J  lakhs,  was  extracted,  but  in  1903-4  the  qua 
had  fallen  to  502,000  lb.,  valued  at  less  than  4$  lakhs.     The 
majority  of  the  mines  consist  of  large  open  pits,  from  whk ' 
mineral  is  removed  by  manual  labour.     Only  a  few  contain 
underground  tunnels.     The  mineral  is  found  in  Rapur, 
kur,  Gudur,  and  Kavali,  the  largest  number  of  mines  I 
the  first-named  taluk.     There  were  60  mines  in  the  District 
1904,  of  which  44  are  situated  on  Government  land,  and 
remainder  in  shrotriems  and  zamlnddris.    Of  these,  56  were  wi 
ing  in  1904  as  against  36  in  roor.    The  mica  obtained  is  of  good 
quality,  and  most  of  it  is  exported  to  London.     It  is  of  several 
kinds,  and  is  either  clear  or  stained,  the  latter  being  coloured 
brown  or  black  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  and  m; 
between  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

The  industries  of  the  District,  other  than  agriculture  and 
breeding,  are  on  a  very  small  scale.  Nellore  town  was 
famous  for  its  cotton  cloths  and  textile  fabrics.     1  1  now 

made  is  generally  of  the  commonest  description,  though  a  small 
amount  of  better  quality  is  still  produced.  Blue  palampore* 
used  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
the  trade  has  died  out,  A  small  quantity  of  rough  woollen 
blankets  is  produced.  Brass  and  copper  utensils  are  manu- 
u<  lured  in  several  localities.  At  Udayagiri  one  family  turns 
out  fairly  good  wood-carving.  The  construction  of  country 
carts  with  stone  wheels  is  a  peculiarity  of  Kanigtr  q  the 

same  village  spinning  tools,  razors  and  scissors,  and  excellent 
slippers  are  manufactured*     Indigo  is  grown  throughout  the 

net,  but  no  factories  are  working  now,  and  the  dye  is  manu- 
factured in  vats  according  to  native  methods.  Tanning  of 
skins  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  many  localities. 

The  extension  of  railways  lias  affected  the  trade,  which 
to  come  across  the  Velikondas  from  the  Districts  in  th< 
hut  this  is  almost  dead.     The  principal  exports  at  present  are 
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nee,  *  dry'  grains,  indigo,  cotton,  gki%  salt,  oilseeds,  condi- 
ments, firewood,  salted  fish,  hides,  horn,  tobacco,  lime,  palmyra 
rafters,  cloth,  and  brass  and  copper  vessels.  The  chief  imports 
arc  hardware,  petroleum  in  bulk,  jaggery,  sugar,  spices,  &c 
As  already  remarked,  a  large  trade  is  done  in  cattle.  Goats  also 
arr  a  considerable  item  of  commerce  in  RlpQr.  Both  imports 
and  exports  are  mainly  from  and  to  the  neighbouring  Districts 
an*l  Madras  city.  Ilie  chief  centres  of  trade  arc  Nellorc,  On- 
golc,  ( Judur,  K.lvali,  KandukQr,  Addanki,  AllQr,  Venkatagiri.and 
Sulurpet.  The  only  port  at  which  there  is  any  seaborne  trade  is 
K  f  »ttapaum .  'I*he  value  of  the  imports  during  the  four  years  end- 
ing i  <>o  i    2  averaged  Rs.  1 0,000,  and  of  the  exports  Ks.  1 9,000. 

The  earliest  railway  to  be  opened  in  the  District  was  the  Railways 
extension  <»f  the  South  Indian  line  from  Tirupati  to  Gudur  and  ****  ro™% 
\rlli»rr,  which  mas  constructed  in  1887-8,  originally  on  the 
mrtn  gauge.  It  passes  through  Renigunta,  Kllahasti,  and 
Vrnkatagin,  and  m>  affords  communication  with  North  Arcot. 
The  vrtion  between  Gudur  and  Nellorc  was  converted  to 
standard  gauge  in  1899,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  East 
Oust  line  ol  the  Madras  Railway.  This  latter,  which 
tra>erv«*>  Ncllore  from  south  to  north,  was  opened  for  traffic 
in  1K1/8-9.  It  enters  the  District  near  Aramlrtkam,  38  miles 
north  of  Madras  « ity,  and  after  running  through  it  roughly 
parallel  to  the  oust  for  153  miles  leaves  it  a  mile  north  0/ 
Ammanahrolu.  The  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  line  from 
Guntakal  to  Bc/wada,  which  jiasses  through  the  north  western 
corner  of  the  District,  was  completed  in  1894. 

I  he  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is  i.oio  miles,  and  of 
unmctalled  nods  148  miles.  All  these  arc  maintained  from 
\j*jk\  fund*,  and  atenues  of  trees  have  been  planted  along  435 
milr^  1  if  them.  I"hc  great  northern  read  runs  from  north  to 
south.  {Mirallel  with  the  railway  almost  throughout  its  whole 
length  The  nuin  lines  of  communication  which  cross  the 
I  h>!fi<  t  from  east  to  west  are  the  (higole  Cumhum  road  through 
|Vi!tl».  the  road  through  Kandukur  and  Kamgiri,  that  from 
K.Ua!i  to  I' day  agin  \u  Ytnjaniur,  tlut  from  Nellorc  toCudda 
pah  ma  Atmakur.  that  fr«»m  Nellore  to  the  Cuddapah  frontier 
ma  l'«-UUkur,  and  tlut  front  Gudur  to  the  Rapur  pass.  The 
r«ia«l  u\trm  of  the  Distrn  t  1*  l>\  no  means  fully  developed. 

I  ).r  Hu<  ling  ham  <  anal  is  the  only  navigable  waterway. 
It  1  ommuri)<atc>  with  the  fresh  water  high  level  canals  of  the 
Kt^tna  delta  s\ stern  at  I'etJda  (an)lnt,  and  thus  afT«»r<U 
un.rr.i  rr\i;>t»d  *  ommum<ation  with  < '01  anada  on  the  north  and 
Mcrkanam  in  South  Ariot  on  the  south. 

-  •  a  a 
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Nellore,  with  its  scanty  rainfall  and  limited  means  of  img* 
tion,  is  always  liable  to  famine.  The  taluks  south  of  the 
Penner,  which  receive  a  fairly  good  fall  and  are  well  supplied 
with  tanks,  are  better  protected  from  drought  than  those 
in  the  north  and  west.  The  District  was  visited  by  famirx 
in  1805-7,  1823-4,  1833,  1876-8,  and  1 891-2.  Relief  opera 
tions  had  moreover  to  be  started  in  1897-8,  and  again  to 
1900.  During  the  famine  of  1824,  2,000  people  are 
have  been  fed  for  three  months.  The  northern  taluks  su 
terribly  during  the  Guntur  famine  of  1833,  when  10,000  people 
were  being  fed  daily  in  Nellore  town  alone.  In  1876-8  there 
was  an  almost  entire  failure  of  crops,  except  in  parts  of  the 
northern  taluks  and  the  Venkatagiri  zaminddrL  At  the  I 
of  the  famine  in  1877,  the  average  daily  number  relieved  du 
twelve  months  amounted  to  82,500.  In  1891-2  relief 
were  opened  in  the  southern  and  north-western  taluks,  and  the 
average  number  relieved  amounted  to  6,300. 

The  District  comprises  rune  Government  taluks  \  each  under 
a  tahsiidar%  and  four  independent  deputy -/a  hsitdarf  divisions  Of 
zamlndari  tahsils.     The  northern  portion  is  p  under  a 

Covenanted  Civilian,  who  administers  the  taluks  of  Ongolc, 
Kandukur,  and  Kanigirt,  and  the  zaminddri  tahsits  of  Darsi 
and  Podili.  The  headquarters  subdivision,  which  is  m  charge  of 
a  Deputy-Collector,  comprises  the  taluks  of  Nellore  and  Kavali 
The  Atmakur  subdivision,  which  is  also  under  a  Deputy- 
Collector,  comprises  Udayagiri  and  Atmakur.  The  r*eputy 
Collector  at  Gudur  is  in  charge  of  Gudur  and  Ripur,  and  the 
zamlndari  tahsils  of  Venkatagiri  and  Polar  or  Sulurpct.  There 
are  stationary  sub-magistrates  at  Nellore,  Gudur, 
Kandukur,  and  Atmakur ;  and  deputy -taksi/ddrs  at  Kota 
Gudur,  Allur  in  Nellore,  and  Addanki  in  Ongolc. 

The  zaminddris  occupy  no  less  than  3,700  square  miles,  and 
are  four  in  number.  The  largest  is  the  Vi  nk  u  \giri  Ms  tat 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  The  Kalahasti 
of  North  Afoot  owns  190  villages  fan  Udayagiri, 
Atmakur,  Kavali,  and  Kandukur.  The  fxshkash  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  estate  situated  in  tfc  t  is  Rs,  80,500. 
The  Chundi  zaminddri  consists  of  35  villages,  and  pays  a 
feshkash  of  Rs.  20,600.  The  waminddr  of  Mutyalapdd  owes 
three  villages  in  Kandukur  td/ukf  the  fakkash  for  which  is 
Rs.  2, 1 00. 

1  Since  the  trmtier  of  the  Ongole  /«)/**  to  Gum  the 

have  been  mrtlfifed.    The  northern  (Kandi  I  nioa  U 

Deputy-Collector,  and  the  iouthem  (Gudur)  midcr  s 
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Civil  justice  is  administered  by  the  District  Judge,  whose  Civil  jas* 
head  quarters  are  at  Nellore  town,  and  by  District  Munsifs  at  !!5^Dd 
Ncllore,  Kavali,  Kanigiri,  and  Ongole.  There  is  no  Sub- 
ordinate Judge  in  the  District,  and  the  appeals  from  the 
District  Munsifs  are  disposed  of  by  the  District  Judge.  A 
large  number  of  wamlndari  revenue  suits  are  instituted  every 
year  r«forc  the  revenue  courts.  The  number  of  these  between 
1899  and  1901  averaged  2,200  a  year,  being  in  excess  of  the 
figure*  for  most  other  Districts.  Criminal  justice  is  dispensed 
by  the  Session*  Court,  the  divisional  magistrates,  and  the  usual 
subordinate  magistracy.  Yerukalas,  Y&nadis,  and  the  lower 
c  jisxts  of  the  (population  commit  a  good  deal  of  theft,  and  road 
da<  oitics  arc  rather  common.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
l»c<»plc  are  quiet  and  law-abiding. 

Little  in  known  of  the  revenue  history  of  the  District  under  Land 
the  Hmduv.     'Hie  government  share  of  the  crop  varied   in  "7*2* 
different  localities,  and  the  rates  are  supposed  to  have  been  tratioa. 
generally  increased  by  the  succeeding   Muhammadan  rulers. 
*  Wet '  Kindt  were  usually  held  on  a  tenure  based  on  the  division 
<  >t  the  <  n  >p.    It  is  prottthlc,  however,  that  in  many  cases  of  occu- 
lta! ton  of  garden  and  waste  lands  the  tenants  paid  a  fixed  cus- 
tomary rent.     The  <  o! lection  of  revenue  was  as  usual  supervised 
by  the  village  karnam  (accountant)  and  headman,  the  district 
accountant  (called  the  stka/a  k*trnam)%  and  the  dtihmukk. 

I'nder  the  NawAbs  of  Arcot  the  country  was  parcelled  out 
into  Ur-r  divisions  and  the  right  of  collecting  all  the  demands 
ol  the  \Utc  on  each  of  these  was  farmed  out  to  the  highest 
ludd«  t.  These  lessees  generally  employed  sub  renters,  who 
were  often  the  head  mluhitant*  of  villages,  and  the  effect*  of 
the  %>>tem  were  notoriously  bad. 

tk-%u)e%  the  land  revenue,  the  >tate  used  to  levy  a  number  of 
indirect  uxc%  *uch  as  salt  tax,  rahJari  (or  transit)  duties, 
fu.Wsn  (i*r  grazing  tax),  mohtarfa  (or  profession  tax),  and 
up.oui  ctport  and  imiiort  and  other  duties.  The  ryots  had 
aN<»  !•»  jay  the  customary  iw\  (mrraks  and  ruiumt)  to  tlie 
tillage  onVrrs  and  the  hereditary  fohgari  and  Lrra/gjrs,  who 
were  «/r finally  rcsjmnsiblc  for  the  police  administration. 

'Ihe  (  oni|jam  took  over  the  administration  of  the  IHstrict 
:etn;-'raril)  lor  two  year*  in  1  ;*>o.  Mr.  Dighton  was a|»potnted 
thr  tir«t  Collet  tor  of  Ncll«>re  and  its  dependencies,  and  Mr. 
I.r*ktnr  of  Ongole  and  the  1'alnad  region.  The  revenue  col* 
loi.on%  at  this  datr  never  exceeded  3  lakh*  of  pagoda*  for 
Ntiiore  and  85.000  (ugoda*  for  Ongole.  Neither  the  Venka 
tagin  zaminJ.tn  nor  the  taluk  of  Kamgin  formed  part  of  the 
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I  Hstrict  at  that  time  ;  they  were  added  subsequently,  and  it 
was  not  till  1863  that  the  District  attained  its  prevent  shape, 
Srihartkota  Island  having  been  included  in  it  in  that  year 
Nellore  was  finally  handed  over  to  the  Company  in  1801 
Mr.  Travers,  who  was  appointed  Collector,  at  once  introduced 
the  ryohvari  system.  The  settlement  effected  under  the  rules 
then  in  force  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  present 
system.  No  attempts  were  made  to  calculate  the  out-turn  or 
survey  the  fields  accurately.  The  Government  demand  was 
fixed  at  a  customary  rate  of  eleven-twentieths  of  the  gross 
produce,  after  deducting  6£  per  cent,  for  fees  to  village  ol 
The  average  rate  per  acre  was  Rs.  7  for  *  wet,*  and  Rs, 
for  'dry*  land.  The  total  assessment  for  the  first  five  year* 
varied  from  1 6  to  20  lakhs  of  rupees.  These  rates  were  too 
high,  and  the  system  broke  down  under  the  pressure  of  bad 
seasons.  The  village  rent  system  was  introduced  in  1809. 
The  ryotwari  system  was,  however,  reverted  to  in  1 821-2,  and 
has  continued  ever  since.  Between  1854  and  1858  the  rate* 
were  reduced  by  14  per  cent,  on  *  wet '  and  6J  per  cent.  00 
'dry1  land.  In  1866  garden  land  not  irrigated  with  Govern 
ment  water  was  classed  as  *  dry.*  The  mahtarfa  was  abolished 
in  1 86 1  and  the  pullari  tax  in  1867,  A  regular  survey  of  the 
District,  begun  in  1861,  added   i6£  per  cent  rded 

occupied  area.  The  District  was  settled  according  to  the 
present  system  between  1873  and  1875,  the  land  revenue 
demand  being  enhanced  by  Rs.  1, 88, 000,  or  ix  percent.  The 
average  assessment  on  'dry'  land  is  now  Rs.  1-3-6  per  acre 
(maximum,  Rs.  5  ;  minimum,  4  annas),  and  that  on  *  wet '  land 
Rs.  5-5-7  (maximum,  Rs.  10-8  ;  minimum,  Rs.  2).  The  average 
extent  of  a  holding  is  o£  acres.  The  District  is  now  being  rcsur- 
veyed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  revise  the  settlement  immediately. 
The  revenue  from  land  and  the  total  revenue  in  recent  yean 
are  given  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  :  — 


Land  revenue 
Toial  revenue 

1880-1. 

1890-1 

1900-1 

i9©I-4- 

28,4* 
31 .9» 

32,15 

3*«»7 

4*3* 

Owing  to  the  transfer  of  the  Ongole  taluk  to  the  new  Dutncl 

land  rev  hind  is  now  B  joo. 

The  local  affairs  of  the  i  ire  managed  by  the  District 

board  and  the  four  taluk  boards  ot  4ftrt 

and  Atmakur,  corresponding  to  the  four  admit  sub- 
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<li%.Mi*ns  mentioned  above.  The  total  expenditure  of  these 
Unlit-*  in  1903-4  was  atxmt  4  lakhs,  the  chief  item  being  as 
iimmI  the  up  keep  of  roads  and  buildings.  Of  their  income, 
:\  lakhs  ww  derived  from  the  land  cess.  There  arc  fifteen 
I  "mon  /SufcAimf/s,  which  look  after  the  sanitary  and  other  needs 
<*f  thru  res|iective  villages,  txrsidcs  two  municipalities. 

I  he  1  >tstri<  t  Superintendent  of  police  resides  at  Ncllorc  Police  and 
ti.nn  and  has  general  control  over  the  force  throughout  the**"* 
District.  An  Assistant  Superintendent  at  Ongole  is  in  im- 
mediate 1  liargc  of  the  taluks  in  the  north.  There  are  in  all 
«*4  |ni1ic-c-  stations,  and  the  force  numbers  989  constables, 
mu!rr  iS  insjK*  tors.  The  strength  of  the  reserve  is  54  men. 
I  h<  rural  jx»lue  consists  of  1,004  talai\ari$%  working  directly 
under  the  tillage  headman.  The  District  jail  at  Nellore  is 
under  the  su|nrintendence  of  the  District  Surgeon.  It  is  an 
<>ld  building,  with  accommodation  for  231  males  and  14 
l<  males,  as  well  as  J  7  |*T*>n>  in  the  hospitals.  There  are  15 
Mitixdiary  jails  in  the  Ihstrict,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
/tt/ui.'Jtirs  and  deputy  takstldars,  with  accommodation  for  255 
|»crv»nv 

N«  '.lore  stands  fifteenth  among  the  twenty-two  Districts  of  KdoctUoa. 
the  Presidency  in  regard  to  the  literary  of  its  population,  of 
«h<>m  48  per  rent  18.9  males  and  o-6  females)  were  able  to 
read  am!  write  in  1901.  Kdueation  is  most  advanced  in  Nellore 
and  Ongole,  and  most  Uukmard  in  Kapiir  and  L'dayagirt. 
Progress  has  U-en  considerable  in  recent  years.  In  1880-1 
the  total  numU-r  of  pupils  under  iastruction  was  10,196; 
h>  1.H00  1  it  lad  risen  to  2i,Hj6,  and  by  1900-1  to  26,679; 
mi  i<#oi  4  it  mas  ;tj,4,?5t  including  5,205  girls.  In  1904  the 
District  contained  1.117  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds. 
Of  the  910  classed  as  public,  12  were  managed  by  the 
1  .durational  department,  80  by  local  Uords,  4  by  muniti- 
l^itir*,  4^1  ret eived  grant*  in  aid,  and  378  mere  uruided  but 
•  oMnrmcd  to  the  rules  of  the  de|iartment.  The)  iro  luded  one 
c«  ;  1  gr.  i«>  «rcondar\,  88  3  primars,  and  7  training  and  special 
•Wk-.N  (Hthe  male  |x>[iuUtion  of  s*  bool-going  age  17  per 
<  <  fit  .  and  ot  the  female  po|mlatlon  5  Jier  Cent.,  were  in  the 
pi  n.arv  stage  of  tmtrut  tion.  Among  Musalmans,  the  corre 
<l«'i'.d*.ng  figures  mere  32  and  4.  Of  the  Mala  and  Madiga 
(lasses,  the  t»o  ment  depressed  « ommumtics  in  the  Ihstrict, 
:,ii2  \<uys  Atni  girls  mere  under  instruction  in  318  *cho»»h  in 
1  i/o j- 4  I  he  missions  base  done  much  to  encourage  edu«a 
Ton  aiiit  ng  these  people.  1  he  American  llapttst  Mission 
tiiainta.ns  a  college  at  Ongole  mhuh  teaches   up  to  tlie    r.A. 
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Hospitals 
and  dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 
tion. 


idard.     Other  important  institutions  are  the  United  Free 
Church  Mission  high  school  and  the  Venkatagiri  Raja's  high 
school  at  Nellore,     The  total  expenditure    on    cducatio 
1903-4  was  Rs.  1,77,000,  of  which  Rs.  51,000  was   derived 
from  fees*     Of  the  total,  62  per  cent,  was  devoted  to  primary 

srhouls. 

There  are  10  hospitals  and  17  dispensaries,  which  arc 
situated  at  the  principal  towns.  The  medical  institutions  (floor 
in  all)  at  Nellore  and  Ongole  are  managed  by  the  two  muni 
cipalities  at  those  places.  A  maternity  hospital  was  built  at 
Nellore  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  The 
various  Local  fund  hospitals  contain  accommodation  for  23 
in-patients,  and  there  is  room  for  78  more  in  the  nn 
institutions.  In  1903  the  total  number  of  cases  treated 
260,647,  of  whom  1,112  were  in-patients,  and  4,123  operations 
were  performed.  Local  and  municipal  funds  met  the  greater 
part  of  the  expenditure,  which  amounted  to  Rs,  43.000. 
Of  this  sum  establishment  charges  absorbed  Rs.  24,00a,  and 
Rs.  13,000  was  spent  on  medicines. 

The  District  is  rather  backward  with  respect  to  vaccination, 
the  number  of  persons  successfully  treated  in  1903-4  being 
only  24  per  mille  of  the  population,  as  against  a  mean  of  30  for 
the  Presidency,  Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  the  two  muni 
cipalities  of  Nellore  and  Ongole,  and  in  seven  of  the  Unions. 

[For  further  particulars  of  Nellore  District  see  the  Mammal 
of  the  Neltore  District^  by  J.  A.  C.  Boswell  (1873),  and  Insmf* 
tions  on  Copperplates  and  Stones  in  the  Nellore  District^  bf  A. 
Butterworth  and  V.  Venugopal  Chetti  (Madras,  1905).] 

Kandukur  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  Nellore  District, 
Mad-  Sating  of  the  taluks  of  Kandukur  and  Kamagibi 

and  the  samindari  tahsits  of  Darsi  and  Panax 

Kandukur    Taluk  iwi   of    Nellore     i 

Madras,  lying  between  140  58'  and  150  30'  N.  and  790  38*  and 
So°  5'  E.f  with  an  area  of  787  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  151,417,  compared  with  148,475  in  1 
contains  one  town,  Kandukur  (population,  9*569),  the  head- 
quarters, and  i6r  villages.  The  demand  on  act  land 
nue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs,  3,58,000.  The 
taluk  may  before  long  be  well  supplied  with  irrigation,  as  ii  will 
be  commanded  by  the  great  Tungabhadra-Penner  and  Kistna 
projects.  The  Manneru  with  its  affluent,  the  Upputcru,  the 
Paleru,  the  Hflai,  and  the  Yelikeru  are  the  chief  rivers.  The 
Manneru  feeds  the  Karedu  tank,  but  the  others  are  at 
undeveloped  as  sources  of  ii 
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Dmrmi  Tibtil.—ZamimddH  takal  in  the  north  of  Nellore 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  15°  33  'and  16°  1'  N.  and  79°  19' 
*»hI  7°°  58*  H.(  with  an  area  of  616  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  82,459,  compared  with  84,631  in  1891.  The 
numlicr  of  villages  is  1 18,  of  which  Darsi  is  the  head-quarters. 
The  tahai  U  a  imrt  of  the  Venkatagiri  Estate.  The  aspect 
of  the  country  is  remarkably  bare  and  barren.  Trees  are  few, 
And  the  monotony  is  broken  only  by  occasional  stony  hills. 
There  is  little  irrigation,  the  chief  food-grains  being  "dry 9  crops 
such  as  tkoiam%  ferns,  twigat  aruga%  cam***,  and  rdgi.  Two 
rivers  the  Gundlakamma  and  the  Must,  flow  through  a  portion 
of  it.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  and  there  is  usually  a  scarcity 
i4  water  in  the  dry  season. 

Podill  TmbaU.—Zamimddri  taJksi/  in  the  north-west  of 
Nellore  District,  Madras  lying  between  15°  13'  and  15°  45'  N. 
anil  7<j°  1 2'  and  790  49'  E.,  with  an  area  of  564  square  miles. 
The  jiopulition  in  1901  was  58,937,  compared  with  68,400  in 
1K91.  It  contains  lit  villages,  of  which  Podili  is  the  head 
quartern.  1  he  tahsil  is  a  |iart  of  the  Venkatagiri  Estate. 
There  is  a  temple  on  the  Velikonda  hills  near  Garladinne, 
where  a  largely  attended  festival  is  held  annually.  These 
hilU  run  through  the  west  of  the  takstf.  Of  other  scattered 
elevations  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  fine  range  some  miles 
vHjth  of  Podili  village.  Two  rivers,  the  Musi  and  the 
Gundlakamma,  run  through  Podili  and  empty  themselves 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Kaaifir!  Tiiuk.  T<iM  of  Nellore  District,  Madras, 
lying  between  15*  1'and  15°  35'  N.  and  79°  5'  and  79°  41  E., 
«ith  an  area  of  1,014  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Udayagiri  t.tfmk  and  on  the  east  for  some  distance 
by  the  Mllakonda  range  of  hills.  The  population,  which  was 
131,122  in  1891,  had  fallen  in  1901  to  110,813.  a  succession 
of  InuI  season*  having  caused  large  numbers  to  emigrate.  The 
demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cc%scs  amounted  in 
190J-4  *"  Kv  65,000.  The  taluk  contains  one  town,  Kami- 
<;im  (jMipuUtiofi,  5.528V,  the  headquarters,  ami  188  villages. 
Only  34  of  the  latter  belong  to  (tovemment,  and  a  a  are 
tkrvtrnmt,  intc ripened  among  the  more  numerous  tmmimdan 
villages  of  the  Kalahari  and  Yi:skata<;ui  Estates.  The 
headquarter*,  formerly  at  M^allur,  a  tamimdJri  village,  were 
rem<fVrd  t«i  Kanigin  in  1879.  ile%klc*  the  taimk  onVe,  there 
1%  a  Ihttrict  Mumif*  court  at  this  place.  The  general  aspect 
of  thr  country  11  forbidding.  Treeless  plains  of  red  sand 
strcuh  in  all  direction.    At  Kanigin  there  is  a  block  of  ruck) 
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hills.  In  the  north-western  corner  near  Nandanavanam 
remarkable  sandhills  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height  spread 
a  considerable  area.  They  are  probably  formed  of  detritus 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  drifted  by  the  force  of  the  fierce 
land-wind.  Wells  .ire  fairly  numerous.  The  Paleru,  the 
Manneru,  and  their  affluents,  rising  among  the  ranges  of  hiQf 
to  the  west,  drain  the  taluk.  Ragi  and  cambu  are  the  staple 
food-crops.  A  ruga  is  also  grown  and  is  preferred  to  the  others 
as  a  food.  Rice  is  imported.  Education  is  backward,  and  not 
a  few  villages  are  to  be  found  where  the  village  accounts 
the  only  person  who  can  read  and  write.  The  taluk  is  wanting 
in  facilities  for  irrigation.  There  are  a  few  tanks,  of  which 
nine  belong  to  Government,  but  none  of  them  com  mauds 
my  considerable  area.  Various  irrigation  projects  are  under 
consideration,  and  the  Hajipuram  project,  to  impound  the 
freshes  of  the  Dommalcru,  is  in  progn 

Atmakur  Subdivision.  -Subdivision  of  Nellore  Dtsti 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Atmakur  and  UnAYAGtRi  taluks. 

Atmakur  Taluk. — Inland  taluk  of  Nellore  District  Mi 
lying  between  140  26'  and  14°  49'  N.  and  790  15'  and  79° 
49'  E.,  with  an  area  of  640  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1901  was  110,906,  compared  with  101,154  in  1891.  The 
number  of  villages  is  its,  of  which  Atmakur  is  the  head* 
quarters.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,04,000.  The  taluk  is  generally 
flat,  though  studded  with  isolated  hills ;  the  Yelikonda  range 
runs  along  its  western  border.  There  are  no  true  forests,  but 
the  western  hills  are  '  reserved  *  and  low  sc  rub  jungle  abounds* 
Two  rivers,  the  Penner  and  the  Boggeru,  aided  by  two 
streams,  the  Keta  Manneru  and  Biraperu,  drain  the 
The  climate  is  dry,  with  a  rainfall  of  only  18  inches,  bat  the 
soil  is  fairly  produ  holam^  rice,  rdgi%  aruga%  mm  fat,  and 

horse-gram  are  generally  grown,  cholam  0  .57  per  cent 

of  the  cultivated  '  dry  *  area.     Indigo  and  cotton  arc  also  raised 
to  some  extent    The  river  Penner,  fcy  through  the 

Velikondas  from  Cuddapah  District,  lie  taluk  at  Soma 

and  runs  through  it   for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  dividing 
it  into  two   unequal   portions.       h  contains  S3  Government 
irrigation  tanks,  two  of   which   (one  at  Anantasagaram  and 
the  other  at  Kaluvaya)  are  good  examples  of  ancient  Hindu 
ineering. 

Udayagiri   Taluk,-  Taluk  of  Nellore    District,    Madras, 
lying  !>et  35*  and  150  7'  N.  and  790  5'  an 

area,  including  zamtnrfari  villages  is  871  square 


bounds. 
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which  Government  villages  occupy  360  square  miles.  The 
imputation  in  1901  was  95,173,  compared  with  100,127  m 
1X01.  The  taluk  contains  134  villages,  the  head-quarters 
Uing  at  Uoayagiri  (population,  4,0a  1).  The  demand  on 
account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to 
Ks.  74,000.  The  extreme  north  and  north-west  of  the  talmk 
arc  occupied  entirely  by  the  villages  of  the  Kalahasti  Estate. 
The  wot  is  hilly  ;  and  the  soil  is  stony  and  sterile  towards  the 
hills.  In-coming  more  fertile  towards  the  east  The  Hanneni 
and  Ms  affluent  the  Pillapcru  drain  the  north,  and  the  Boggeru 
with  its  affluents  the  south.  The  beds  of  these  streams  are 
U»w,  and  they  afford  no  facilities  for  direct  irrigation.  It  is  in 
4  <»nt<  mplation  to  restore  the  Gandipalem  tank, a  large  reservoir 
ted  by  the  ftllapent.  The  chief  sources  of  water-supply  are 
wells  of  which  1,942  arc  in  repair.  These  are  deep  square 
pits  cicavatcd  in  stony  strata,  which  cannot  be  depended  upon 
m  year*  of  short  rainfall.  The  150  wells  on  the  river  banks 
afford  tiettcr  irrigation.  The  tanks,  numbering  41,  are  rain- 
fed  and  afford  but  a  precarious  supply.  The  prohibitive  cost 
of  wells  and  the  absence  of  demand  for  the  grains  (rujji  and 
.am**)  which  are  usually  irrigated  from  them,  prevent  any 
amenable  increase  in  their  number.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
fa«  ihtics  for  irrigation,  the  natural  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  the 
uncertain  rainfall,  the  taluk  i»  subject  to  frequent  scarcities, 
and  emigration  is  common.  'I*hc  crops  usually  grown  arc 
..jj«/«,  castor,  cotton,  indigo,  and  armga  with  the  southwest 
m«m**m  ;  and  rice,  ikolam,  and  rap  with  the  north-east  rains, 
Tobacco  is  raited  by  well  irrigation  for  local  consumption. 

Nellore  Subdivision.-  Subdivision  of  Nellore  District, 
Moclraa,  consisting  of  the  Nai.ismfc  and  Kavai  1  taluks. 

Nellore  Tiluk  -  Taluk  in  the  centre  of  the  Dittrtct  of  the 
umc  name,  Madra.%,  lying  between  14°  ji'  and  14°  4°'  N.  and 
;«/  4J'  and  8o°  1 1'  K.,  and  bounded  on  the  cam  by  the  Hay 
«  !  Hcngal.  It%  area  is  638  *|tiare  miles,  and  the  population 
•n  i«/oi  wa%  116,383,  compared  with  197,9"  in  1891.  The 
!Auk  conuins  two  towns,  Nr.LLoat  (population,  32,040),  the 
headquarters  of  both  the  talmk  and  the  District,  and  Alllr 
<;.5i;».  and  149  tillages*  The  demand  on  account  of  land 
revenue  and  ccw*  amounted  in  1903-4  to  R»-  ^.55,000. 
Ihc  Tenner  mrr  tenanted  the  talmk  into  two  port  urns, 
an<J  the  1'aideru  and  the  Maklevi  drain  the  northern  half. 
1  hcrr  1%  an  anit  ut  aero\%  the  Tenner  at  Nellore  town,  and 
anmhef  at  Sangam,  liudt  in  iH8j  6.  From  the  latter  three 
r;;a:n  channel*   irrigate   the   southern  |mftion   of   the  talmk  \ 
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while  another  channel  from  the  former  feeds  an  iran 
reservoir,  known  as  the  Kanigiri  tank,  from  which 
minor  irrigation  channels  supply  the  northern  portion,  The 
taluk  is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  the  District  by  the 
prevalence  of  wide  alluvial  deposits.  More  than  three- fourths 
is  included  in  the  Pettier  delta,  and  rice  cultivation  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  there, 

Kavali  Taluk*—  Taluk  of  Nellore  Distrit  .is>  lying 


between  140  40'  and 


'5°  4 


N.  and  79°  3*'  and  8o°  7'  E,  and 


bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  area  is  54$ 
square  miles,  about  one-third  of  which  is  shrotrtcm  and 
dari.  The  population  in  1901  was  87,015,  compared 
83,109  in  1 891.  It  contains  77  villages  besides  the  bead- 
quarters,  Kavali  (population,  8,635).  The  demand  on  account 
of  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,41,000. 
The  taluk  is  generally  flat,  but  ron tains  a  few  isolated  hilU, 
while  to  the  west  and  north-west  are  extensive  low  jungles,  in 
parts  very  dense.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  largr  beds  of  laterite 
are  frequently  met  with.  The  taluk  is  drained  by  the  U| 
teru  (an  affluent  of  the  Manneru),  the  GundalavSgu, 
Ubbalivagu,  and  the  Pillivagu*  There  are  35  tanks  und« 
the  charge  of  the  department  of  Public  Works,  and  3r  min< 
irrigation  works.    With  a  few  exceptions  these  ar<  !,  sod 

the  supply  is  therefore  not  very  certain.  Irrigation  from  the 
_am  dam  across  the  Penner  has  been  extended  to  two 
villages.  '  Wet '  cultivation  is  most  common  in  the  eastern 
portion.  The  consumption  of  rice  has  much  increased  of 
years.  Along  the  sea  coast  large  tracts  have  been  planted 
palmyra  palms  and  casuarina. 

Gudur  Subdivision. — Subdivision    of    Nellore     I 
\fadras,  consisting  of  the  taluks  of  Gudur  and  Rapur 
the  za  mind  an  tahsth  of  VekKATAGJRI  and  lv 

Gudur  Taluk.—  Taluk  of  N.  met,  Madras,  lying 


between  130  29'  and 


140  *s'  N. 


and  790  43'  and  80*  16'  H, 


with  an  area  of  910  square  miles.  The  population  in  1% 
was  144,209,  compared  with  r 36,009  in  1891,  It  contains  1 
town,  Gudur  (population,  17,251),  the  head  quarteii,  and 
144  villages.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in   1903-4  1  0,000.     Inclu 

is  Si<:  .,  formei 

On  tl  ,,f  orK  nf  tnc  g^jj 

English  settlements  on  the  (uromandc]  coast    The   i 
low  lying,  l>eing  nowhen    more    than  400  feet  above  the 
coast  villages  contain  many  palmyra  trees,  Urge 
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plantations,  and  wide  areas  of  swampy  land.  In  the  west, 
toward*  klpur  and  Venkatagiri,  the  soil  becomes  hard  and 
rocky  ;  but  in  the  cast,  along  the  shore,  it  consists  of  a  sandy 
subsoil,  with  cither  clay  or  black  soil  at  the  surface.  The 
Swarnamukhi,  the  Kandlcru,  and  the  SaidApuram  are  the  chief 
nvrrN.  Indigo  was  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
the  industry  has  now  greatly  declined  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  natural  dye. 

Rapur  Taluk.  77//**  in  the  south-west  of  Nellore  Dis- 
trict, Madrxs  lying  between  140  7'  and  140  31'  N.  and  79°  21 
an<*  79°  51  E.,  with  an  area  of  596  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  70,130,  compared  with  61,311  in  1891. 
The  taluk  contains  1 1 2  villages,  of  which  Rapur  is  the  head- 
quarters. The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  1,55,000.  The  Velikonda  range 
forms  the  western  boundary,  and  Penchalakonda  (3,635  feel), 
one  of  the  jKNiks  in  this  is  the  highest  point  in  the  District. 
Thr  re  are  also  some  scattered  hills.  The  Kandleni  and 
Venkatagtri  rivers,  which  rise  in  the  Velikondas,  drain  the 
taluk.  ITic  former  run-*  through  the  centre  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Kistnapatam  luck  water  after  tmssing  through  Gudur. 
It  is  navigable  up  to  25  miles  from  the  sea  at  all  seasons  for 
txut*  drawing  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet.  The  taluk  possesses 
rrunv  'reserved*  forests  but  they  mostly  contain  very  poor 
gr«»wth.  The  soil  is  black  and  loamy  in  (arts,  but  there  is 
mu<  h  sterile  stony  land.  Wells  are  deep  and  costly,  and  irriga- 
tion is  mostly  from  rain  fed  tanks.  The  Tungabhadra  l'enncr 
irrigation  project,  which  is  now  under  investigation,  would 
f  ommand  a  good  deal  of  the  taluk.  Ckolam%  ragit  cambu%  rice, 
t"bacc>>  and  chillies  are  the  principal  crop*.  Timber  and 
tinning  and  dicing  larks  are  the  chief  natural  |irodu<ts. 

Venkatagiri  Tan  ail.  '/.amindari  taks'tl  in  the  south  west 
of  NY; lore  Ihstnct,  Madras  l)ing  lietwecn  13°  50'  and  14°  11' 
N  and  ;«>°  77'  and  790  55'  R.t  with  an  area  of  416  square 
miles  The  |M>pulati<»n  in  1901  was  rVo,K6i,  compared  with 
5'».  3S7  in  1891.  The  t*i  Mil  I  contains  one  town,  Ykxkata<;iki 
(Imputation,  13.302),  the  headquarters,  and  151  villages.  To 
the  west  rise  the  Velikonda  hilU,  which  form  the  boundary 
Itrtttrrn  the  Districts  of  <  udiUpaii  and  Nellore. 

VcnkaUfiri  Estate  An  esute  in  Nellore  District,  Ma 
dras  « 1  insisting  of  the  two  southern  uimlmJari  Uktih  <»f  1'olur 
*m\  Ymkatagin  and  the  t*u  northern  tahstls  of  Podih  and 
l>afst.  tir sides  i;r>  tillages  scattered  through  the  (iudur,  Katu 
gin,  and  ( >ngole  taluks. 
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According  to  the  family  records,  the  origin  of  the  zamindari 
is  traced  to  one  Chevi  Reddi,  a  cultivator  in  the  Ammanabohi 
village  of  Telinglna,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  hidden 
treasure  of  9  lakhs  while  ploughing.  With  the  wealth  thm 
obtained,  the  lucky  cultivator  gained  access  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Warangal,  where  his  descendants  flourished  for  eighteen 
generations.  About  the  year  1600  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family  was  commissioned  by  the  Warangal  Raja  fen 
Jagga  Raju,  who  was  holding  the  fort  at  Venk  wygiri. 
successful,  he  received  the  fort,  which  thenceforth  became, 
and  still  is,  the  head-quarters  of  the  family.  The  consolidation 
of  the  zamindari  as  now  constituted  followed  in  about  1700, 
on  the  demise  of  two  of  the  three  sons  of  Bangaru  Yachama 
Nayudu,  between  whom  the  taluks  had  been  divided.  The 
peshkash  of  the  zamindari,  including  cesses,  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  Rs.  4,26,000.  The  estate  is  held  under  a  sanad  granted  in 
1802  in  the  time  of  the  second  LordClive.  The  tatmnddr  has 
the  hereditary  title  of  RajS. 

Poltir  (or  Sidiirptt). — Zamindari  tahsU  in  the  southern 
corner  of  Nellore  District,  Madras,  lying  between  if  30' 
and  13°  59'  N.  and  79°  51'  and  8o°  9'  E.,  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Its  area  is  355  square  miles,  and 
the  population  in  1901  was  74,512,  compared  with  69,595  m 
1891.  It  contains  139  villages,  the  head-quarters  being  Sulur- 
pet.  There  is  only  one  river  of  importance,  the  Swamamukht, 
which  supplies  some  of  the  tanks.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy 
or  gravelly,  and  the  principal  crop  is  rice,  though 
cambu  are  also  grown.    Irrigation  is  mostly  from  rain  fed 

Allftr. — Town  in  the  north  of  the  Nellore  tJ/uk  of  NcUorc 
trict,  Madras,  situated  in  14°  41'  N.  and  So°  3'  E.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  7,527,  chiefly  agriculturists.  It  is  the  bead 
quarters  of  a  deputy  tahsildar.  The  land  revenue  is  the 
largest  in  the  District,  the  demand  being  Rs.  53,000.  The 
Iskapalli  salt  factory  is  situated  on  the  coast  5  mites  distant. 

Armagon  (Armtghon,  Armugam). — Village  in  the 
taluk  of  Nellore  District,  Madras,  situated  in  13°  50 
8o°  10'  E.,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  place  is  now 
called  Monapalem,  from  a  neighbouring  village  with  a 
house,  and  sometimes  Dugarazupatnam,  from  another  viQige 
where  open  communication  with  the  sea  can  be 
It  is  said  to  be  named  after  one  Arumuga  Mudaliyir,  by 
assistance  one  of  the  earliest  English  settlements  00  the  Coto- 
mandel  coast,  consisting  of  a  factor)'  defended  by  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  established  in  1625.    A  lighthouse  is  maintained 
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at  Monapalem  in  13°  53'  N.  and  8o°  8'  E.,  which  gives  a  flash 
every  20  seconds  visible  14  miles  away,  and  warns  vessels  off 
the  Armagon  shoal,  6  miles  from  shore.  The  shoal  is  about 
to  miles  long,  and  the  shallowest  patch  on  it  has  1}  fathoms 
of  water,  and  lies  from  3}  to  5}  miles  east  by  north  of  the 
lighthouse.  The  still  water  inside  the  shoal  is  called  Black- 
wood's harbour,  after  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  once  admiral  on 
this  coast,  who  had  it  charted,  and  suggested  that  it  would  make 
a  practicable  harbour.  Seven  miles  north  of  Armagon  light- 
house is  Ihigariropmtnam,  a  small  village  of  2,388  inhabitants 
on  the  Buckingham  Canal.  Being  at  the  mouth  of  an 
entrance  to  the  sea  from  the  backwater  in  front  of  which  Arma- 
gon stands,  it  was  apparently  the  port  of  Armagon,  and  the  two 
plares  are  often  spoken  of  as  identical.  Near  by  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  fort  built  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Gudur  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  subdivision  and 
taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Nellore  District,  Madras,  situated 
in  1 40  9'  N.  and  79°  52'  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Madras 
and  South  Indian  Railways.  The  population,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1901,  was  17,251;  but  the  three  villages  (Chennur, 
Viruiur,  and  Manubolu)  then  included  in  its  Union  have  since 
Ix-r-n  separated  and  Chillakur  included  instead.  The  population 
of  Gudur  proper  may  be  taken  at  about  9,000.  Agriculture  is 
thr  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  Mats  are  made  to  a  small 
extent  in  Vlrareddipalli,  one  of  its  hamlets.  Rice  and  chillies 
arc  eiported  in  %mall  quantities. 

ltaodukux  Town.—  Head-quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the  same 
name  in  Nellore  District,  Madras,  situated  in  15°  13'  N.  and 
;«/  54'  E.,  about  9  miles  west  of  Singarilyakonda  railway 
station  ami  13  miles  from  the  sea.  Population  (toot),  0.560, 
mainly  agriculturists.  Two  ancient  temples  here  are  dedicated 
to  Vishnu  and  Siva. 

Kanigiri  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  Uluk  of  the  same 
name  m  Nellore  District,  Madras,  situated  in  15°  25'  X.  and 
;•/'  31'  K.  Population  (1901),  5.528.  The-  town  has  a  large 
u.arkrt,  to  which  cotton  goods  and  iron  are  imported  from 
Madras  chillies  and  tobacco  from  Kistna,  and  sundry  articles 
from  the  Ceded  IHttricts.  Spinning  instruments,  razors,  ami 
%ct%v>r%  are  manufactured  and  largely  exported  .  the  &lip{>er<t 
n;ade  here  are  considered  superior  to  thote  in  other  part*  of 
the  I >i strict  ;  and  the  granite  of  the  Kanigin  hill  supplit  > 
rvllcnt  building -stone.  This  hill  rUe^  to  4  considerable 
height  on  the  north  0/  the  town,  forming  a  feature  in  the  land 
scape  f<*  man>  miles  round.    On  it  is  a  rugged  tabic  lan<l  jU>ut 
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a  square  mile  in  area,  where  a  town  is  said  to  have  once  stood 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  fortified  by  one  *>f  the  Gajapoti* 
of  Orissa  and  designated  Kanakagiri  Yijayam&rtlndl  Dor 
gam,  combining  the  name  of  the  hill  with  that  uf  the  deity  to 
whom  a  temple  on  it  was  dedicated.  The  remains  of  some 
of  the  defences  still  stand,  The  place  was  taken  in  the 
teenth  century  by  Krishna  Deva  of  Vijayanagar,  and  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  local  feuds  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
Haidar  Alt. 

Kavali  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the  same 
name  in  Nellore  District  Madras,  situated  in  14*  55'  N.  and 
So0  E.  Population  (1901),  8,635.  It  contains  a  District 
Munsifs  court  and  the  usual  offices. 

Nellore  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  District  and  t&lxM  of 
the  same  name,  Madras,  situated  in  140  27'  N.  and  79°  59'  E, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Penner  river,  on  the  great  northern 
road  from  Madras  to  Calcutta  and  on  the  East  Coast  Railway, 
109  miles  from  Madras  city.  The  population  in  1901  was 
32,040,  consisting   of    25,229    Hindus   and  :s,   5,786 

Musalmans,  and   1,025  Christians. 

The  earliest  chieftain  of  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  one 
Mukkanti,  who  ruled  in  the  eleventh  century  as  a  tributary  of 
the  Chola  kings.  The  next  whose  name  has  been  preserved  by 
tradition  is  Siddhi  Raja,  who  held  it  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Power  passed  from  the  Cholas  to  the  Warangal  Ganpatis,  then 
to  the  Muhammadans  and  local  chiefs,  till  Krishna  Dcva  of 
Vijayanagar  subdued  the  country  about  1512.  The  town  nrst 
attained  historical  importance  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  English  and  the  French  were  contesting  the  supremacy  of 
Southern  India.  It  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  and  possessed  strategic  importance  as 
commanding  the  northern  high  road  and  the  passage  of  the 
Penner.     Its  fort,  portions  of  the  wall  and  ditch  >  m. 

still  visible,  was  probably  built  about  this  time.  In  1753  it 
the  apanage  of  Najib-ullah,  a  brother  of  the  Nawib 
Muhammad  All  whom  English  support  had  placed  on  the 
thron<  11'  was  driven  out  of  Nellore  in  that  year  by  Muham- 
mad Kanwi,  a  military  adventurer,  an  threatened  to 
sack  the  it  Tinipati,  which  had  been  pledged  to  the 
English,  but  was  eventually  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
them.  In  1757  Najfb-ullah  rebelled  against  the  authority  of 
his  brother,  the  Nawab.  An  army  of  10,000  men  was  scot 
against  him,  including  a  European  contingent  under  Col 
Forde.     Xajib-uUah  left  the                 be  defended  by  a  garrison 
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of  3,000  men,  assisted  by  20  French  from  Masulipatam.  After 
a  few  days'  bombardment,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  mud  wall, 
but  the  storming  party,  consisting  mainly  of  the  British  contin 
gent,  was  repulsed  with  loss.  Najlb-ullah  remained  in  arms 
throughout  the  following  year ;   but  when  the  French  under 

I  ally  withdrew  from  before  Madras  in  1759,  he  submitted  and 
mas  reappointed  governor  of  the  country.  During  the  wars 
with  liaidar  All,  Nell  ore  to  a  great  extent  escaped  the  general 
devastation.  In  1790,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Tipu  Sultan,  the  British  resolved  to  undertake  the  direct  man 
a^einrnt  of  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic  which  had  long  been 
pledged  to  them  by  the  Nawab,  and  Mr.  Dighton  was  appointed 
the  first  Collector  of  Nellore.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  Tipu  in  1 792  the  administration  was  restored  to  the  Nawab, 
but  it  was  permanently  assumed  by  the  British  in  1S01. 

Besides  the  usual  administrative  offices,  Nellore  possesses 
a  omall  District  jail,  in  which  the  convicts  are  employed  in 
gardening  and  weaving.  The  houses  of  the  European  residents 
are  on  the  south  of  the  native  town  along  the  lank  of  a  large 
Unk.  on  the  farther  side  of  which  rises  the  temple-crowned  hill 
«'t  Narasimhakonda.  Nellore  was  constituted  a  municipality 
in  1  M>h.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs,  44,000.  In  1903-4  the  receipts 
wire  Ks.  55,000,  the  chief  sources  being  the  house  and 
Und  taxes  (Rs.  17,700)  and  tax  on  vehicles  and  animals  (Ks. 
6. coo) ,  while  the  main  items  of  expenditure  were  conservancy 
(kv  14,000),  medical  needs  (Ks.  10,000),  and  roads  and 
buildings  (Ks.  7,000).  The  municipal  hospital  contains  l>cds 
f-r  40  in  patients.  Surveys  and  levels  have  lx.cn  taken  for  a 
v  heme  for  supplying  the  place  with  water.  The  average  rain 
(ail  i%  about  30  inches.      In  the  hot  season,  temperatures  of 

I I  2   and  over  in  the  shade  arc  not  uncommon. 

Nrllorc  is  not  of  much  industrial  ini|>ortance,  the  only 
U>  t*.rirs  or  trafts  being  a  rice-husking  mill,  a  private  workshop 
m  pr (*  1  as  of  development,  and  the  dyeing  of  1  loths.  The «  hief 
<i!u<utiorul  institutions  are  the  United  I* rev  Church  Mission 
r^-h  wh««»l  and  the  Venkatagiri  Rajas  high  v  hool,  both  edu 
<-*t:rv  tip  to  the  matriculation  standard.  The  former  was 
r\Mr,:^hrd  in  1 84 1  and  the  latter  in  1S76.  The  Anient  an 
lUptivt  Mission  and  the  Konian  Cat  hoi  h  Minion,  U)th  «>i 
w'.j«  !i  have  Ijrcn  long  settled  in  the  town,  also  maintain  m-wmI 

SriharikoUL—  Island  in  the  Gudur  ttiuk^i  NVil«»re  Ih-tiui. 
Madras  l)ing  between  13°  19'  and  131  51/  N    and  Sj    1 1'  ami 
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8o°  21'  E.  Population  (1901),  11,149.  Il  is  a  l°«g* 
bank  of  alluvial  deposit,  rising  a  few  feet  above  sea  level, 
35  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part.  It  r* 
washed  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pulicat  Lake,  and  stretches  from  Coromandel  on  the  south 
to  Dugarazupatnam  on  the  north,  where  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  island,  which  was 
transferred  from  the  District  of  Madras  City  in  1865, 
eighteen  Government  villages,  one  $hrotriemY  and  one 
village.  It  is  covered  with  dense  jungle,  which  forms  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  firewood  for  the  Madras  market, 
the  wood  being  transported  by  a  tramway  13  miles  long 
carried  to  Madras  by  the  Buckingham  Canal.  Casuarina 
well  on  the  sandy  soil  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  there 
much  elephantiasis.  Along  the  Pulicat  Lake  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  is  under  rice,  and  round  the  huts  scanty  cro;  7  are 

raised.     The  island  is  one  of  the  homes  of  the  Yanadis,  a  fore< 
tribe  numerous  in  this  District. 

Udayagiri  Village.— Headquarters  of  the  i&iuk  of  the 
same  name  in  Nellore  District,  Madras,  situated  in  140  5 
and  79°  18'  E.  Population  (1901),  4,021.  It  was  formerly 
a  place  of  importance.  The  walls  which  once  encircled  the 
town  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  much  of  the  fon 
tions  on  the  neighbouring  hill  to  the  west  still  remains.  The 
fort  originally  consisted  of  thirteen  separate  strongholds 
on  the  hill  and  five  below.  Inside  the  walls  are  the  re 
tombs,  temples,  and  palaces.  Part  of  the  hill  is  so  preeipil 
as  to  be  inaccessible,  the  cliffs  being  in  places  nearly  1 ,000  fail 
high,  and  every  path  up  was  commanded  by  lines  of  defences. 
Tradition  states  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom  founded  by  I*angula  Gajapati.  It  fell  into 
hands  of  Krishna  Deva  of  Vijayanagar  in  1512.  Ah 
it  was  nominally  under  the  Golconda  dynasty,  but  was  held  by 
semi-independent  chiefs.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  mosque,  in 
which  are  two  Persian  inscriptions  referring  to  its  construction 
in  1660  by  Shaikh  Husain  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abdullah  of 
Golconda  and  to  the  planting  of  a  garden  near  by.  The  Ja&r 
of  Udayagiri  was  granted  by  the  Nawabs  of  Areot  to  a  certain 
tafa  All  Khan.  The  last  of  his  descendants  was  deported 
to  Chingleput  in  1S39  for  treasonable  conduct,  and  the 
was  resumed.  The  town  is  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  an 
open  channel  from  the  springs  on  the  hill.  It  contains  hospitals 
und  schools  maintained  by  the  local  board  and  the  Amerii 
Baptist  Mission* 
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Venkatafiri  Town.— Town  in  Ncllorc  District,  Madras, 
situated  in  130  58'  N.  and  790  35'  E.  It  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  ww'WJnand  tahul  of  the  same  name,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  a  deputy  tahsiUar.  Population  (1901),  13,302.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Haidar  All,  because  the  Venkatagiri  Raja 
sided  with  the  British  in  the  great  struggle  in  the  Carnatic ; 
but  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale  after  the  establishment  of 
British  authority.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
laced  cloths. 
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Boniir  Cuddapah  District  (written  *  Kurpah  *  in  the  old  records 

daries.con-  which  still  survives  as  the  trade -name  of  Madras  indigo). — The 
south-easternmost  of  the  CfcDKD  Districts  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  lying  between  13°  27'  and  r5°  14'  N.  and  77*51' 
and  790  29'  E.,  with  an  area  of  8,723  square  miles.  Kad&fm 
means  a  ■  gate f  in  Telugu,  and  the  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  Cuddapah  town  is  the  gate  to  the  holy 
places  at  TiRUt'Mi.  The  District  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Kurnool,  on  the  east  by  Nellore,  on  the  south  by  North 
A  and  Mysore  territory,  and  on  the  west  by  Anantapur.  It 
consists  of  two  well-marked  natural  divisions.  The  four  south* 
western  taluks  form  part  of  the  Mysore  plateau  and  stand  at 
a  greater  elevation  (1,500  to  2,250  feet)  than  the  rest  of  the 
District.  Separated  by  the  Seshachalam  and  Paikonda  Hills, 
the  other  taluks  lie  at  a  lower  level  The  conditions  of  these 
two  tracts  differ  widely.  The  upland  taluks  are  mainly 
posed  of  red,  infertile  soil,  broken  up  by  numberlcs 
of  small  rocky  hills.  Much  of  the  low  country  is  made  up 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  black  cotton  soil,  backed  by  the 
line  of  the  hills  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  i 
trees  and  small  rocky  elevations,  which  are  covered 
verdure  in  the  wet  season  and  in  their  most  sheltered  nooks, 
but  for  much  of  the  year  are  burnt  up  and  arid.  Except  the 
Paikonda  range,  M'hich  thus  divides  the  t,  the  hills  in 

Cuddapah  are  usually  too  disconnected  to  have  received  any 
specific  names   or  largely  to  affect  the  conformation  of  the 
country.     The  only  exceptions  are  the  spurs  of  the   NaiU 
mahiis,  which    run   down   from    Kurnool    into   the  taluks  of 
Badvel  and  Proddatur  in  the  extreme  north. 

The  whole  of  the  District  drains  into  one  river,  the  iVnner. 
This  runs  from  west  to  east  below  the  Paikonda  Hills  through 
the  low-country  taluks^  and  »to  N  el  lore  District  by  the 

gap  in  the  Eastern  Ghats  at  Somasila.     Its  chi  aries 

in  the  lower  taluks  of  Cuddapah  are  the  Sagtk-ru,  which  \ 
through  Badvel  and  Sidhout,  and  the  Kunderu,  which 
through  Proddatur,     The  four  upland  taluks  drain  into  thiee 
main  streams — the  n»,  and  the  Chit ri van 
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—which  eventually  find  their  way  through  gaps  in  the  Pal- 
konda Hills  and  join  the  Penner  in  the  low  country.  Except 
the  Cheyyeru,  these  streams  have  their  original  sources  outside 
the  District.  The  Chitrflvati  rises  near  Nandidroog  in  the 
State  of  Mysore,  and  for  most  of  its  course  runs  through 
Amnupur  District  It  joins  the  Penner  in  the  north-western- 
most corner  of  Cuddapah  District  in  the  Jammalamadugu 
taJ*k.  The  Piptghni  (4  sin-destroyer ')  also  has  its  source  in 
Mysore,  rum  across  the  upland  part  of  Cuddapah  nearly  due 
n<*tht  flows  through  the  large  tank  of  Vyasasamudram  at  Kan 
clulur,  and  thence  through  the  Palkonda  Hills  near  Vempalle 
to  join  the  Penner  in  the  Cuddapah  taluk.  The  Kunderu 
rises  in  Kurnool,  and  drains  the  great  cotton  soil  plains  which 
»trct«h  between  Nandyal  in  that  District  and  ProddatQr  in 
(  uddapah.  The  Sagilem  springs  from  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
Nallamalai  Hills  not  far  from  Cumbum  in  Kurnool  District,  and 
in  Cuddapah  flows  in  a  deep  channel  along  a  narrow  valley. 
I  he  ("hcyycru  rises  within  Cuddapah  District  in  the  Yayalpad 
tt.uk,  and  after  licing  fed  by  several  small  jungle  streams,  the 
pnnctjul  1  if  which  is  the  Bahudanadl,  flow*  through  the  Pal- 
konda Hills  and  the  rich  valley  which  once  formed  the  petty 
chief  ship  of  Chitvcl,  and  falls  into  the  Penner  not  far  from  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  District.  None  of  these  streams  is  in  any 
sense  perennial.  They  arc  filled  from  the  drainage  of  bare, 
re*  k>  i  ountry  devoid  of  heavy  forests,  and  consequently  l>ccome 
torn  nts  for  a  few  days  and  then  as  suddenly  dwindle  to  thin 
tn<  k'.c*  of  water  flowing  through  wide  sandy  txrds.  The  gorge 
of  the  Penner  at  Gandikota  and  the  narrow  pass  by  which 
tin-  <  'h«*>yeni  dots  down  to  the  low  country  are  l>oth  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery. 

(»e"!ogi<allv,  the  District  is  of  considerable  interest.  The  Geology, 
rot  k*  of  the  upland  talmkt  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  rest 
if  th«-  country.  They  arc  mainly  Archaean  granites  and 
±:\r.s\t~\,  and  often,  as  at  Horsleykonda  antl  among  the 
h:!.s  west  «*f  Madanapalle,  run  up  into  masses  of  nun  h  In-auty 
ah!  U*!dru-*s.  Crossing  them  are  three  narrow  bands  «>f  the 
>< fanner  Dhirwar  series,  all  running  nearU  due  south,  and 
ntruded  through  them  are  an  extraordinary  numUr  of  diontic 
i?a;»  d>kr\  which  form  a  striking  network  ol  blatk  ridges, 
<)f-%<>td  «4  all  \rgrtation,  seaming  the  face  of  the  <ountr\  in 
c\*t\  direction.  Hie  low  country  in  the  northwest  o!  the 
l»:>::i't,  below  the  Palkonda  Hills  is  occupied  l»y  mu«h 
wander  juuk  sedimentary  rocks  belonging  to  the  Cuddapah 
and  Kurrviol  vencv     The  base  of  the  Cuddapah  s\>irm  «>n.urs 
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along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Palkonda  Hills.     Here  in 
spot  is  exposed  a  great    thickness  of  quartzites,    called 

ilcheruvu  tjuartzites,  forming  a  fine  scarp  over  30  miles 
long.  These  are  overlaid  by  a  series  of  slaty  beds,  known  a* 
the  Vempalle  slates,  which  in  their  turn  are  covered  by  the 
Nagari  quartzites  and  the  great  Pullampet  slate  series.  More 
quartzites  cap  the  Palkonda  Hills  as  they  run  southward  out 
of  the  District,  forming  the  picturesque  red  scarp  which 
overlooks  the  upland  taluks ;  and  yet  others  crown  the  section 
of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  sometimes  called  the  Velikonda  hills, 
which  limits  the  District  on  the  east.  The  rocks  of  the  Kur- 
nool  system,  which  rest  upon  and  cover  up  the  Cuddapah 
rocks  in  the  valley  of  the  Kunderu,  consist  of  limestones 
and  overlying  shales  of  the  Jammalamadugu  group  of  the 
system.  The  limestones  are  of  the  Narji  series,  and  are 
grained  and  compact*  The  proximity  of  the  Narji  quarries 
the  railway  has  led  to  their  being  widely  employed  for  a  i 
of  purposes  under  the  name  of  *  Cuddapah  slabs/ 

The  flora  of  the  District  is  not  peculiar  or  distinctive.  In 
the  upward  taluks  it  consists  largely  of  drought- resisting  plants 
such  as  cactus,  Euphorbias^  and  Asckpiads\  and  r 
noticeable  trees  are  perhaps  the  date-palms  which  fringe  all 
the  hollows,  and  the  tamarind  which  always  does  weU  on 
granite  soil.  In  the  low  country  the  flora  resembles  that  of 
the  other  black  cotton  soil  areas,  and  the  commonest  tree  is 
the  babul  {Acacia  arabica).  The  chief  trees  on  the  hills  are 
referred  to  below  in  the  account  of  the  Forests. 

A  few  tigers,  sambar,  and  spotted  deer  are  found  in  the 
heavier  forests,  as  also  wild  hog  and  an  occasional  milgm. 
The  boulder-strewn  hills  of  the  upland  taluks  afford  admir- 
able  dwell ing-plaees  for  bcftffl  and  leopards.  On  the  plains 
are  antelope,  chinkara  (Bennett's  gazelle),  wolves,  and  hyena*. 
Peafowl  and  jungle-fowl  are  not  rare,  and  quail  abound,  but 
snipe  are  less  common. 

The  climate  differs  greatly  in  the  two  natural  divisions  of 
which    the    Distn  is.     The   malaria  basin  in 

which  Cuddapah  town  lies  is  most  virulent,  and  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  led  to  proposals  to  move  the  headquarters 
of  the  District  to  some  other  station.  Fever  also  occurs  aloof 
the  foot  of  and  among   tf  u  hills,  and  in  the  Kadiri 

taluk.     But  most  of  the  uplan<  \%  creep- 

illy  healthy  and  bracing.     The  temperature  here  resembles 
that  of  the  Mysore  plateau,  being  warm  for  three  months  but 
>  jgh  during  the  n.  .r.     The  Cu 
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t*&in,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  hottest  place  in  the  whole 
Presidency,  the  mean  temperature  in  May  being  95°,  and  the 
heat  In-ginning  early  in  the  year  and  lasting  till  late. 

The  rainfall,  like  the  temperature,  varies  considerably  in  Rainfall, 
different  parts.  The  average  annual  fall  for  the  whole  District 
is  about  28  inches.  Pullampet  receives  more  than  the  other 
fj/yJks  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  and  its  average  is  con- 
sequently by  far  the  highest.  Next  in  amount  comes  the  fall 
in  Sidhout  and  Cuddapah.  The  northern  low-country  taluks 
receive  9  inches  less  than  these  last,  and  Jammalamadugu  is 
the  driest  part  of  the  District.  The  upland  area  is  somewhat 
more  fortunate,  the  fall  there  averaging  27  inches.  Almost 
the  whole  District  is  included  within  the  famine  zone  of  the 
Presidency,  and  distress  is  frequent.  Owing  to  causes  already 
mentioned,  floods  often  occur  also.  In  1803,  181 8,  and  1820 
«\it-\sm  rain  greatly  damaged  the  irrigation  works;  and  in 
1851.  during  a  violent  storm,  500  people  were  drowned  in  a 
tillage  which  was  swept  away.  A  serious  accident  occurred 
<>n  the  railway  in  1870  at  Xandalur,  owing  to  the  washing 
awa>  ol  the  bridge  over  the  Chcyyeru  ;  and  in  1902  two 
^ans  of  the  railway  bridge  near  the  Manga|>atnam  station 
w«re  swept  away  by  a  sudden  deluge  of  rain,  the  mail  train 
was  precipitated  into  the  gap,  and  71  lives  were  lost. 

Cuddapah  was  never  a    political   centre,   and    its    history  HUtory 
cristas  « hiefly  of  raids  made  upon  it  by  the  rulers  of  neigh-  *ni} 
Uniting   rcgHHis.     From  the  eleventh  to  the   thirteenth  cen-  \Jgy, 
t ury   it  formed  (art  <l  the  territory  of  the  Choi  \  kings   of 
Tanjore,  then  at  the  height  of  their  power.     During  the  four 
tct  nth  century,  it  seems  to  have  passed  under  the  Hindu  kings 
<  f  Ynayanagar  ;  and,  on  the  downfall  of  their  rule  in  1565  at 
the  luuuls  of  the  Muhammadan  kings  of  the  Deccan,  it  was 
«.\<rrun  l»y  one  of  the  victors,  the  Kutb  Shahi  Sultan  of  (iol- 
f  1  nda.      I  he  upland  tdimks  thereafter  fell  under  the  unche*  ked 
authority  of  small  military  chiefs,  who  had  formerly  held  the 
(•>rts  on  service  tenure  and  who  thenceforth  remained  in  |>ower 
through  all  the  changes  in  sovereignty  which  suj>crvencd,  until 
the  British    arrived  and  reduced  them  to  order,     (uddajah 
:o«n  similarly  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  sui  lessors   of 
a  Pa  thin  Nawab  to  whom  it  was  granted  alnmt  this  time,  and 
«ho  played  an  important  part  in  the  various  stormy  episodes 
tlvat  occurred  within  the  District. 

In  1678  the  troop*  of  Sivajt,  the  founder  ot  the  Maratiia 
j"wrr  in  India,  devastated  the  District  Ten  >ears  later 
Aurangxeb,  the  Mughal  emperor  of  Ik-lhi,  overran   \      During 
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the  Camatic  Wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  1750,  the 
NawAb  of  Cuddapah  treacherously  shot  Ntsir  Jang,  the  SO  bah 
dar  of  the  Deccan,  and  joined  his  rival,  Mumflar  Jang,  the 
protege*  of  the  French,  In  the  following  year,  dissatisfied  with 
the  general  results  of  the  war,  he  headed  a  conspiracy  in  which 
Muzaffar  Jang  himself  lost  his  life  in  the  narrow  pass  of  Lai 
kireddipalli,  in  the  Rayachoti  taluk.  Salabat  Jang,  the  new 
Stibahdar  of  the  Deccan,  reduced  the  District  in  1751  and 
placed  it  under  Adoni,  to  the  charge  of  which  he  nominated 
the  infant  son  of  his  predecessor,  Muzaffar  Jang,  In  1757  the 
District  was  overrun  by  the  Marlthls.  A  decisive  battle  was 
fought  near  Cuddapah,  in  which  the  Nawab  was  killed,  and  the 
town  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  freebooters.  The  Marflthit 
were,  however,  unable  to  reduce  the  rest  of  the  District ;  and 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  new  Nawab  which  secured 
to  them  half  the  country,  including  the  strong  fortress  of 
konda,  which  they  garrisoned  to  guard  their  share, 
years  later,  Haidar  AH  of  Mysore  seized  Gurramkonda, 
and  three  years  afterwards,  in  accordance  with  a  secret  treaty 
with  Nizam  All,  then  Sabahdlr  of  the  Deccan,  proceeds 
take  possession  of  the  die  District     He  was,  however, 

opp  (Adhava  Rao,  the  Mara'thS  PeshwJ,  whose  forces 

retook  Gurrmmkonda.  But  Madhava  Rao  died  in  1772,  and 
Haidar  reoceupied  the  fort  and  garrisoned  it  In  1780  he 
marched  against  the  Nawab  of  Cuddapah,  utterly  defeated 
him,  took  him  prisoner  to  Seringapatam  and  put  all  his  family 
to  death  except  a  sister,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  whom  he 
placed  in  his  zanana. 

After  the  death  of  Haidar  in  1 7S2  the  District  was  under 
the  rule  of  Kamar-ud-dm,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  TipO, 
Haidar*s  son  and  successor,  and  it  enjoyed  comparative  quiet 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Tipil  in  1790,  Gurramkofidft 
was  besieged  by  the  Nizam.  It  held  out  until*  by  the  treaty  of 
1792,  it  was  ceded  to  the  Nizani  with  the  major  portion  of  the 
District.  In  1799,  after  the  death  of  TipO  at  the  storm  of 
Seringapatam,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  District  also  fell 
to  the  Nizam.     In  1800,  however,  the  whole  of  it  was  ceded 

m  to  the  British,  in  exchange  for  a  subsidiary  fore 
be  stationed  in  his  territories. 

Major  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Munro  was  appointed  the 
Collector  of  the  terriu  red,  and  hi%  principal 

difficulty  in  reducing  them  to  order  was  the  turbulence  and 
contumacy  of  the  local  military  chieftaim,  known  as  /*£< 
n  a  year,  however,  he  had  brought  them  to 
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resuming  the  estates  of  some  and  pensioning  the  others,  and 
he  then  set  himself  to  reorganize  the  revenue  administration. 
Since  then  the  peace  of  the  District  has  been  but  twice  dis- 
turbed. In  1832  the  Pathans  of  Cuddapah,  mistaking  an  act 
<ommittcd  by  one  of  their  own  faith  for  an  outrage  on  their 
prim  ijul  place  of  worship,  raised  a  riot  and,  in  a  fit  of  fana- 
ticism, murdered  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  Sub-Collector.  Fourteen 
>car>  Liter,  in  1846,  Narasimha  Reddi,  a  descendant  of  a  dis- 
l>osse*scd  fohgar  on  the  Kumool  frontier  of  the  District, 
dissatisfied  with  the  small  pension  he  received,  attempted  to 
raise*  a  general  rebellion  and  assembled  some  thousands  of 
men.  He  was,  however,  captured  by  a  British  detachment 
and  publicly  hanged. 

The  most  interesting  antiquities  in  the  District  are  perhaj* 
the  forts  at  CiURramkonua  and  Ganihkota.  Prehistoric 
M«*>r  implements  occur  in  large  quantities  along  the  valley  of 
the  IVnmr.  There  are  dolmens  in  a  few  places.  Some  old 
Hindu  coins  and  an  aurats  of  Trajan  have  been  discovered. 
The  most  noteworthy  Hindu  temples  are  those  at  Som|>alle 
and  Kadiri. 

Thr  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  District  is  1,247.  The 
It. c  population  in  1871  was  1,351,194;  in  1881,  1,121,038;  in  pc°P,c- 
»s«jt.  1.272,072;  and  in  1901,  1,291,267.  The  decline  in 
1M.H1  was  due  to  the  great  famine  of  1876-8.  Owing  to  the 
t:  tvr  lud  seasons  which  occurred  during  the  decade  1 891  -1901, 
th<  nwruy  in  that  |>eriod  was  extremely  small :  and  by  the 
•  :  !  «•!  it  the  IHstrkt  had  failed  to  recover  the  imputation 
"s:  t«mt\  five  )ean  before,  Cuddajwih  is  divided  into  the 
«  Y\cn  fj/yks  of  Kadvel,  Cuddapah,  Jammalamadugu,  Kadiri, 
M.i.lanafullc.  I'roddatur,  Pulivendla,  rullampct,  Kasachoti, 
^idhout,  and  Vjyaljdd.  Statistics  of  population,  based  on  the 
<  1  -nsus  of  lyoi,  are  gisen  on  the  next  page. 

1>»   ^.t  ad  quarters  of  the  taluks  (except  that  ol   Pullam|K-t, 
x  '  .« h  is  at  Ka/ampeta)  are  at  the  places  from  *ht<h  each  is 
?.utr.cd       The  chief  towns  are  the  municijulity  of  C*udda|uh. 
!  c  administrative  headquarters  of  the  District,  and  Madana 
|uir,  the  head  quarters  of  a  divisional  offi«  i-r. 

c'udilafiah  is  larger  than  Wales,  and  ranks  third  in  area 
jnv  t  ji  the  iHstnits  </  the  l*rrsidency  :  but  the  density  of  the 
I-  5  '.llation,  like  that  of  all  the  Deccan  Distmts,  is  km,  <>nls 
•. *  >  tdittkt  basing  as  man)  as  200  persons  to  the  square 
ri..!c  A!ro«*t  all  the  people  s|ieak  Tclu^u.  *hi«h  is  the 
goatling  language  in  even  taluk,  the  onl\  other  \crn.t<uUr 
!•'   ini|iortance  being  Hindustani,  which   is  sjioken  1»\    aln.ut 
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8  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Like  the  other 
Districts,  Cuddapah  presents  a  curious  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  females,  who  are  much  outnumbered  by  the  males. 
Of  the  total  population  1,142,454  are  Hindus  and  129,537 
Musalmans.  The  latter  bear  a  higher  proportion  (10  per 
oeot)  to  the  total  than  is  usual  outside  1  m. 
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Except  the  wandering  tribe  of  the  Yerukalas,  who  are  more 
numerous  here  than  in  any  other  Madras  District,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Hindus  are  Telugus  by  race,  though 
include  a  springing  of  Tamils  from  the  south.  The  tiro 
numerous  castes  are  the  cultivating  Kapus  or  Reddts  ( 300,000; 
and  the  trader  and  agriculturist  Balijas  (119,000);  whiJe 
among  communities  which,  though  not  numerically  re-mark 
able,  are  found  in  greater  strength  in  Cuddapah  than  elsewhere 
in  the  Presidency,  may  be  mentioned  the  Best  has,  who  live  by 
cultivation  and  fishing  in  tanks,  the  Patras,  nho  are  skikdris 
and  agriculturists,  and   the   Togata   w«  I : rah  mam  are 

scarce,  numbering  only  18  in  every  thousand  of  the  Hindu 
population.  A  majority  of  the  Musalmans  returned  them 
selves  as  Shaikhs,  but  the  Dudekulas — a  race  sprung  from 
intermarriage  between  Mu sal  mans  and  Hindu  women— arc 
exceptionally  numerous.  Pathfms-  and  Saiyids  are  aba  more 
numerous  than  elsewh- 

By  occupation  the  people  are  even  more  1  v  agri- 

cultural than  usual,   71  jjer  cent  subsisting  by  the  land,  and 
a  further  3  per  cent,   »»>   the  tending  and  rearing   of  v.. 
sheep,  and  goats.     Weavers  arc  also  proportionately  numerous* 
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Persons  subsisting  by  the  various  professions  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  comparatively  few. 

Of  the  18,800  native  Christians  in  the  District,  nearly  18,000  Christian 
arc  Protestants.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  first  tomll,4o,l»- 
Ix-gin  operations,  but  their  work  does  not  apparently  date  from 
farther  back  than  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
'I"hcir  chief  station  was  Krishnapuram.  The  Christians  there 
were  constantly  harassed  by  the  persecutions  of  TipQ,  which 
resulted  in  the  eventual  dispersion  of  the  congregation.  letter, 
another  station  was  established  at  Satyapuram  in  the  Prod 
datiir  taluk.  The  subversion  of  the  Jesuits  had  the  usual 
disastrous  effect  on  these  missions.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  up  to  1842  they  were  in  charge  of  the  Pon 
dichcrry  Mission,  and  in  1843  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Yi«ar  Apostolic  of  Madras.  There  are  at  present  only  600 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  District.  Of  the  Protestant  missions 
the  chief  are  the  I/indon  Mission,  the  American  Arcot  Mission, 
and  the  So<  iety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  first 
of  these  originally  began  work  in  1822  in  Cud  da  pah  town,  and 
has  gradually  extended  its  operations  into  the  Proddatur, 
Jammalamadugu,  Pulivendla,  Sidhout,  and  Kadiri  taluks.  The 
set  <>nd  has  been  established  in  the  Madanapalle  and  NAyalpad 
ta/uks  sim  e  1886  ;  and  the  last,  which  started  forty  years  after  the 
I>ond<»n  Mission,  is  working  in  Badvel  and  Jammalamadugu. 

Agri«  ultural  practice  differs  with  the  var\  ing  characteristics  (icneral 
•  »f  the  different  parts  of  the  District.     The  four  upland  tMuks  JJjJj1^. 
undulate  so  continuously  that  it  would  Ik*  difficult  to  find  in  ditioa*. 
th<m  a  single  square  mile  of  perfectly  level  ground.     The  soil 
is  thin  and  poor,  but  in  the  numerous  villages  lie  narrow  strips 
where  the  soil  washed  down  from  above  is  of  better  <}ualit\. 
'Iiicsc  axe  often  |*otectcd  by  chains  of  small  tanks  or  artificial 
rrsrrsoirs.     The  three  eastern  taluks  contain  U-lts  of  alluvium 
al«»ng    the    banks   of    the  rivers   which    traverse   them,    and 
throughout  these  the  underground  supply  of  water  is  good  and 
well*  are  numerous.     Much  of  the  four  northern  taluks  con 
ststs  <tf  a  plain  of  black  cotton  soil ;  but  in  the  (uddapah  taluk 
witl«    stretches  have  been  rendered  useless  by  the  salts  and 
alkalies  with  which  they  are  impregnated.     In  eat  h  of  these 
different  tracts   the  agricultural  practice  differs.      1  he  jwiorcT 
soils  are  sown  after  light  showers,  the  cotton  m>i1  when  it  has 
l>crn    thoroughly  staked,  and    the  irrigated  land   only   when 
the  tanks  base   recessed  thru  supplies.     Generally  shaking, 
the  most  important  towing  season  for  both  *dr>  '  and   *wet  ' 
land  w  front  August  to  October  :  that  is  to  sa>,  by  the  middle 
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of  October  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  l  dry  *  land  and 

half  of  the  *  wet  *  land  should  have  been  sown. 

Chief  agri-      The  District  is  composed  entirely  of  ryotwari  and  i 

cultural      antj  contains  no  zamindaris.     The  area  shown  in  accounts  a 

statistics  .,,...         , 

and  princi-  8,710  square  miles,  distributed  as  follows  in  1905-4: — 

pal  OOgM 
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It  will  be  seen  that  27  per  cent,  of  the  Dis*  ovcrea 

with  forests  and  a  further  29  per  cent,  is  not  available  for  cuT 
tivation,  while  only  37  per  cent,  is  cultivated,  The  staple 
food-grains  are  choiam  (Sorghum  vutgart\  cambu  (Fcnmisetiim 
typhoid€um)%  and  ragi  (Rhusim  wracami),  the  areas  under 
which  in  1903-4  were  456,  586,  and  189  square  miles  respect- 
ively, or  16,  20,  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  cropped 
Choiam  is  the  most  prominent  crop  in  the  cotton  soil  tracts  in 
l>ulivendla,  Jammalamadugu,  Cuddapah,  and  Proddatur ;  and 
camhu  on  the  red  soils  in    Riiyachoti,  Kati  pAd,  and 

Madanapallc     Next  in  importance  come  various  pulses.     Rice 
ipied  352  square  miles.     Cotton  is  grown  mainly  in  Jamma- 
lamadugu,   Proddatur,   and    Pulivendla ;  mdign  in    Pulivendla 
Cuddapah;    and    caatof    m    Kadbi,   Madanapallc,  and 
Rayaclmti.     Half  of  the  area  cultivated  with  horse-gram  (the 
l  of  the  poor  soils)  is  in  the   Kadiri  taluk.     Tobacco  is 
1  small  areas  all  over  tin  1  i  -ar-cane  chiefly  in 

the  upland  taluks  ;  and  melons  chiefly  in  Sidhout  and  to  sonic 
■nt  in  Cuddapah. 
The  I  nt  of  holdings  during  the  five  years  preceding 

ine  of  1876*8  1  1 1 305,000  acres.     By  1905*4 

this  had  increased  rto  1,340,000  acr  only  2-7  per  cent. 

The  famine  of  1876  did  immense  harm  to  the  country,  which 

hardly  yet  recovered.  has  been  effected  to* 

the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  crops  grown.     The  ryots 
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have,  however,  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Loans  Act.  Between  1888  and  1904  more  than  7}  lakhs 
was  advanced  under  this  enactment,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  has  been  laid  out  in  digging  or  repairing  wells. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  bred  in  a  casual  fashion  in  many  parts  Cattle 
i*  the  District.  The  best  cattle  are,  however,  imported  from  *** ,heep* 
N'cllore  and  Mysore  by  travelling  drovers,  who  sell  them  to  the 
ryots  on  the  instalment  system.  Sheep  are  of  two  breeds,  the 
k*r*m/>a  and  the  stmmeri.  The  former  are  black-faced  sheep 
carrying  white  wool,  which  is  woven  into  coarse  blankets 
by  the  Rumba  caste.  The  latter  are  brown  and  covered  with 
hair  instead  of  wool,  and  are  valued  only  for  their  flesh  and 
their  manure. 

(>f  the  total  area  of  ryotwdri  and '  minor  imam '  lands  cul-  Irrigmtioo. 
tivatcd,  470  square  miles,  or  15  per  cent.,  were  irrigated  in 
1003-4.     Of  this  amount  only  15  per  cent,  was  supplied  from 

<  anal*,  while  40  per  cent  was  watered  from  wells  and  39 
per  cent,  from  tanks. 

There  are  only  two  works  in  the  District,  the  Kurnooi.- 
(*i'Dt»AFAM  Cajial  and  the  Sagileru  project,  which  are  suffi- 

<  icntlv  important  to  have  separate  capital  and  revenue  accounts 
kept  for  them.  The  area  irrigated  by  the  former  varie*  greatly 
«ith  the  season,  the  ryots  taking  little  water  except  in  bad 
w*r\.  In  1903-4  it  supplied  20,000  acres.  The  Sagileru 
ftfoject,  which  irrigated  7,000  acres  in  the  same  year,  coasists 
of  a  clam  acros*  the  river  of  that  name  and  a  channel  that 
f< cd*  ten  tankv  The  Chapid  and  the  Vemula  tank  projects 
are  two  additional  schemes  which  are  under  construction. 
I  he  great  Tungabhadra  project,  now  under  investigation, 
would  increase  the  supply  in  the  Penner  river  and  benefit  the 
Und  commanded  by  it. 

CK  the  4.361  tanks  in  the  I>utrict  the  chief  are  tho«*-  in 
Kadvel,  Ponimamilla,  Kandukur,  and  Peddatipiusamudram 
( M adanapalle  taM).  In  the  upland  tJ/*ks  there  are  a  ^reat 
number  of  unall  tanks,  the  area  supplied  by  each  of  whi<  h  i« 
often  lets  than  an  acre 

Wells  are  in  many  parts  the  chief  support  of  the  not  in 
times  of  deficient  rainfall  There  are  47,000  of  them  in 
working  order.  The  average  area  irrigated  by  eac  h  well  range*, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  from  ah>ut  1)  acres  in 
M adanapalle,  Vlyalptd,  and  Rlyachoti  to  5  acre*  in  Jamnu 
lamadugu  and  Pullampct.  leathern  bucket*  drawn  up  with 
a  rope  and  pulley  by  cattle  working  down  an  inclined  plane  are 
unmrially  used  for  lifting  water.     The  ('uoMa|t*h  r\«.t  oW* 
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not  back  the  animals  up  the  ramp  between  each  bucketful  as 
in  some  other  Districts.  He  detaches  them  and  lets  them  walk 
round  to  the  top,  where  they  are  ag  led  to  the  rope  to 

raise  the  next  bucket 
Forests.  The  forests  of  the  District  cover  2,360  square  miles,  or 

per  cent  of  the  area  for  which  particulars  are  available.  They 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  hills,  hardly  any  being  found 
l  >n  the  low  ground  ;  the  largest  continuous  areas  are  on  the  PiV 
konda  Hills  in  the  Pullampet,  Rayachoti,  and  Sidhout  taluks, 
and  on  the  Nallarnahus.  The  extent  and  value  of  the  forests  hai 
recently  (1906)  led  to  their  being  subdivided  into  the  three 
charges  of  South,  North,  and  West  Cuddapah,  each  under  a 
1  >istrict  Forest  officer  with  head-quarters  at  Cuddapah  town. 

At  present  the  growth  in  them  consists  mainly  of  coppice 
shoots.  The  annual  rainfall  is  insufficient  for  the  production 
of  large  timber,  the  forests  are  heavily  grazed  by  licensed 
cattle,  and  fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  hot  season, 
when  the  whole  country  is  as  dry  as  tinder.  The  most  in 
tant  trees  are  Anogeissus  latifolia,  the  uncommon  red  Sanders 
(Pteracatfus  santafirtus),  yepi  {Hard  wata),  a  graceful, 

birch-like  tree  which  produces  perhaps  the  hardest  and  heaviest 
timber  in  India,  TtrminaHa  tomentosa^  Shorta  Talurat  and 
some  teak  and  satin-wood  {Chbroxylon  Switttma). 

Honey  and  wax  and  other  minor  products  are  collected  by 
the  Yanadis,  a  wild  jungle  race,  who  will  climb  in  search  of 
them  into  apparently  inaccessible  places. 
Minerals.  Metallic  minerals  are  scarce  in  Cuddapah.  Some  iron  om 
exist  in  the  Nallamalais  and  elsewhere,  but  they  are  not  now 
worked  The  argentiferous  galena  of  JangamrazupaUe  and 
Vompentl  has  attracted  attention.  Extensive  old  workings  fat 
it  occur  in  villages  to  the  north  of  the  road  f>ora  Cuddapah  to 
Uadvel.  Some  shingle  beds  in  the  valley  of  the  Penner  cam 
of  Chennur  and  4  or  5  miles  north  nf  Cuddapah  town  were 
worked  for  diamonds  by  washing,  between  i860  and  1870,  bat 
the  results  were  not  encouraging. 

Good  building-stone  is  common  all  over  the  District"  Granite, 
limestone,  slate,  and  sandstone  are  quarried  in  considerable 
ijuantities  in  different  places,  and  latcrite  is  found  in  appreci- 
able amounts  in  the  Cuddapah  ta/u&,  The  '  Cuddapah  slab* ' 
have  already  been  referred  to. 

There  are  no  industries  of  im|>ortancc-  Totton-wcaving  is 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  only  coarse  cloths  being  made.  In  the 
Jammalamadugu  taluk  turbans  of  a  coarse  kind  and  carpet* 
are  woven,  which  are  sent  to  the  Central  Provinces  for  tale. 
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Pullampct  has  a  reputation  for  its  lace  cloths,  which  are  sent 
to  Madras  and  other  places.  At  Proddatur  two  cotton-presses 
work  during  the  cotton  harvest.  There  are  nearly  2,000  indigo- 
vats,  two  sugar  mills,  and  four  small  tanneries. 

Cuddapah  has  no  particular  trade.  It  exports  what  little  Commerce, 
surplus  agricultural  products  it  raises,  and  imports  in  return 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  are  not  produced  locally.  The 
chief  exports  are  pulses,  horse-gram,  castor  seed,  cholam, 
cummin  seed,  indigo,  turmeric,  jaggery  (coarse  sugar),  tamarind, 
fiishamam  rice,  and  cotton ;  while  the  chief  imports  are  salt, 
European  piece-goods  and  metal  ware,  gingelly  oil,  coco-nuts, 
and  kerosene  oil.  Cummin  seed  is  sent  to  all  the  southern 
pans  of  the  Presidency,  and  cotton  chiefly  to  Madras.  Prod- 
da  to  r,  Jammalamadugu,  Vayalp&d,  and  Pullampet  are  the 
centres  of  general  trade,  and  the  princijMtl  trading  caste  is  the 
Komatis.  The  Minriris,  who  are  foreigners,  do  some  of  the 
trade  of  the  upland  fa/* As.  Most  of  the  internal  commerce  is 
carried  on  at  weekly  markets.  Some  of  these  are  under  the 
control  of  the  local  boards,  and  in  1903-4  more  than  Rs.  7,500 
was  collected  in  market  fees.  The  most  important  are  those  at 
Pulitcndla,  Pileru,  Madanapalle,  Burakoilkota,  and  Proddatur. 

The  north-west  line  of  the  Madras  Railway  (standard  gauge)  Railway* 
enters  the  IHstrict  at  Peddapidu  in  its  south-east  comer,  "^ f0*1* 
and  runs  diagonally  across  it  to  the  north-west  corner,  passing 
by  Cuddapah  town.  It  was  opened  in  1864-6.  The  South 
Indian  Railway  (metre  gauge)  enters  the  District  near  Pileru 
on  the  southern  frontier,  and  runs  in  a  north  westerly  directum 
to  join  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  at  Dharmavaram  in 
Anantapur  District.  It  was  opened  in  1892.  A  branch  from 
this  to  Riyachoti,  which  has  been  surveyed,  would  protect 
an  area  \rry  liable  to  famine.  The  total  length  of  metalled 
road*  t«  641  miles,  and  of  unmctallcd  roads  661  miles  main- 
tained from  Local  funds.  There  are  avenues  of  tree*  along  953 
nn  I  en.  Roads  are  fairly  numerous  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
*e*  tiomuf  the  IHstrict,  where,  however,  the  loose  nature  of  the 
m»i1  makes  them  expensive  to  maintain  ;  and  in  the  southern 
portion,  on  the  harder  red  soils,  they  are  plentiful.  The  tectum 
i4  the  Kurnool-Cuddapah  Canal  in  the  Proddatur  and 
Cuddapah  lahtks  is  open  for  navigation  for  a  |urt  of  the  >ear. 

'Die  grrater  part  of  the  IHstrict  lies  within  the  famine  tone  Faauar. 
•  *f  the  Presidency,  the  only  taluks  not  distinctly  ux  1  tided  in  it 
bring  those  which  form  the  eastern  section.     It  ha*  suffered 
repeatedly  from  bad  seasons.     Between  1H00  and  1801,  con 
iMlerable  distress  prevailed,  and  relief   work\   were   opened. 
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Other  scarcities  occurred  in  1805-7,  1824,  and  1853.  In  1S66 
very  high  prices  obtained.  The  worst  season  ever  known  vis 
the  great  famine  of  1876-8.  At  the  height  of  this,  in  September, 
1877,  there  were  139,000  persons  on  relief  works  besides 
157,000  in  receipt  of  gratuitous  relief.  Together,  these  nude 
up  no  less  than  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The 
Census  of  188 1  showed  a  decrease  of  250,156,  or  17  per  eenL, 
as  compared  with  the  Census  of  1871.  This  loss  was  due  to 
the  famine.  Including  advances  to  agriculturists  and  wcaven 
and  remissions  of  land  revenue,  the  distress  in  this  District 
alone  cost  the  state  at  least  70  lakhs.  In  189 1-2  there  was 
again  severe  scarcity.  In  May,  1892,  more  than  12,000  per 
sons  were  on  relief.  Including  remissions  of  assessment  and 
advances  to  agriculturists,  the  cost  was  12J  lakhs.  Scarcity 
once  more  appeared  in  1896-7,  owing  to  deficient  rainfall 
At  the  height  of  the  famine,  in  July,  1897,  125,100  persons 
were  being  relieved,  106,400  on  works,  and  16,700  gratuitously 
The  cost  to  the  state,  including  the  sums  lent  to  agriculturists 
and  remissions  of  land  and  other  revenue,  was  about  21  §  lakhs. 
The  last  scarcity,  in  1900-1,  was  less  severe.  The  largest 
number  on  relief  works  was  4,100  (in  August,  1901),  and  the 
number  fed  at  kitchens  was  1400  in  the  following  month 
The  total  expenditure  was  5 \  lakhs,  including  about  Rs.  2o,Soo 
received  from  the  Indian  Famine  Charitable  Relief  Fund 
Weavers  were  helped  by  granting  them  advances  to  be  repaid 
in  woven  cloth.  These  advances  amounted  to  Rs.  93,500, 
and  Rs.  85,000  was  recovered  by  the  sale  of  the  cloth. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  District  is  distributed 
into  four  subdivisions,  one  of  which  is  usually  in  charge  of 
a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  while  the  others  aft 
under  Deputy  Collectors  recruited  in  India*  These  subdivi- 
sions are  :  Madanapalle,  comprising  the  four  upland  taluks  of 
Rayachoti,  Kadin  Ad,  and  Madanapalle  ;  JammaUma- 

dugu,  comprising  Proddatur,  Jammalamadugu,  and  Pulivcndla 
in  the  north-west  corner;  Sidhout,  comprising  Bad v el,  Sid- 
hout,  and  Pullampct  on  the  eastern  frontier  j  and  Cuddapah, 
which  consists  of  the  single  taluk  of  that  name*     The 

id-quarters  of  each  taluk,  and  (except  at 
Vdv.  d  Badvel)  a   stationary   sub-rnagistiatc 

also  tahsifddrs  are  stationed  at  Pilcru,  Chitvel,  Kama 

lapuram,  and  Cuddap  superior  staff  of  the  District 

>f  the  usual  officers,  except  that,  as  already  mentioned, 
there  are  three  Forest  officers.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Executive  Engineer  are  at  Madanapai: 
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Civil  justice  is  administered  by  a  District  Judge  and  four  Ciril  jo*, 
regular  District  Munsifs.  The  Court  of  Sessions  at  Cuddapah  tj£J*d 
hears  the  serious  criminal  cases.  Murders  are  more  than  usually 
common,  being  mostly  due  to  spite  or  jealousy.  Dacoities 
increase,  as  elsewhere,  in  times  of  scarcity.  In  many  villages 
there  are  rival  parties,  one  (action  being  led  by  the  ullage 
headman  and  the  other  by  some  other  influential  person. 
This  state  of  things  frequently  gives  rise  to  rioting,  murder, 
and  other  offences.  Crime  has  become  less  frequent  since  the 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  which  enable 
security  to  be  demanded  from  suspicious  characters,  have  been 
rigorously  enforced. 

little  is  known  of  the  revenue  history  of  the  District  previous  Land 
to  it*  occupation  by  the  British.  Munro's  first  settlement  is  JJjJJJJJ*. 
the  earliest  matter  on  which  there  is  accurate  information,  txmtion. 
Owing  to  the  (act  that  he  took  charge  towards  the  end  of  1 800, 
he  had  time  that  year  to  conduct  only  a  hasty  settlement  with 
the  village  as  the  unit.  This  was  based  on  the  kdmil  assess- 
ment made  by  the  Muhammadan  government,  the  assessment 
of  1788-9  under  TipO  Sultan,  and  that  of  1799-1800  under 
the  NuAm.  The  revenue  received  was  only  about  u  lakhs 
compared  with  23  lakhs  raised  by  the  Musalman*.  The  next 
year  (1 80 1  -a)  Munro  introduced  a  ryotuntn  settlement.  He 
also  t>egan  a  new  survey  and  settlement,  which  was  completed 
in  fi\e  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  (1807)  the  revenue 
amounted  to  17  lakhs,  but  in  the  following  year  it  rose  to  22 
lakhs  and  in  the  succeeding  year  to  over  23  lakhs.  Munro 
took  leave  in  1807.  The  next  year  the  villages  were  rented 
out  a*  small  (arms  for  a  term  of  three  years  the  step  being 
preparatory  to  a  permanent  lease.  This  plan  was  not  at  all 
%u<  <  cWul,  and  a  longer  lease,  for  ten  years  was  inaugurated  in 
1  Hi  1.  I  "he  nominal  revenue  of  the  District  during  this  lease 
was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been,  but  few  of  the  renters  were 
able  to  pay  their  dues.  The  system  was  a  complete  failure, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  i8ji  the  nctusMri  s\stem 
introduced  by  Munro  was  reverted  to.  Reductions  in  Munro's 
rat*  >  01  aaaesanient,  amounting  to  2$  \x*r  tent,  in  the  case 
of  •  dry '  land,  and  33  per  cent,  on  '  wet '  and  garden  land, 
were  sanctioned  at  the  same  time.  Trie  immediate  result  of 
this  was  a  fall  in  the  revenue  to  about  15  Ukhv  Hut  thence 
fofward  the  receipts  began  steadily  to  rivr,  ami  the  re\enue  in 
1H30  was  nearly  ao  lakhs.  About  1866,  a  new  sursey  of  the 
iHttnct  was  begun,  and  a  new  settlement  man  put  in  hand  m 
1H74  and  completed  in  1883.     The  sursc)  found  an  e\»  c^s  in 
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the  cultivated  area  of  8  per  cent,  over  the  area  shown  in  the 
revenue  accounts,  and  the  settlement  enhanced  the  total 
revenue  by  Rs.  1,08,000,  or  7  per  cent.  The  average  assess- 
ment on  •  dry '  land  is  now  R.  0-7-3  V&  ***  (maximum,  Rs.  5 ; 
minimum,  4  annas),  and  on  *  wet '  land  Rs.  4-9-6  (maximum, 
Rs.  10 ;  minimum,  Rs.  2).  The  survey  and  settlement  are  now 
about  to  be  revised.  The  revenue  from  land  and  the  total 
revenue  in  recent  years  are  given  below,  in  thousands  of 
rupees  : — 


Land  revenue 
Total  revenue     . 

1 880-1.    ■    1 890- 1. 

1 900- 1. 

"9QS-4. 

31,44         21,36 
26,16    J     39,47 

30,9a 
a8,39 

33,i8 

Local  Outside  the   municipality  of  Cuddapah,   local  affairs  are 

boards.  managed  by  the  District  board  and  the  four  taluk  boards 
of  Sidhout,  Madanapalle,  Cuddapah,  and  Proddatur,  the  areas 
of  which  correspond  with  the  four  administrative  subdivisions 
above  mentioned,  the  Proddatur  taluk  board  controlling  mat- 
ters in  the  Jammalamadugu  subdivision.  The  total  expenditure 
of  these  bodies  in  1903-4  was  about  3  lakhs,  of  which  nearly 
a  lakh  was  laid  out  on  roads  and  buildings.  The  chief  source 
of  their  income  is,  as  usual,  the  land  cess.  In  addition,  the 
affairs  of  seventeen  of  the  smaller  towns  are  managed  by  Union 
panchayats  established  under  Madras  Act  V  of  1884. 
Police  and  The  Superintendent  of  police  at  Cuddapah  has  general 
jails.  control  over  the   force  within  the   District.     There  are  90 

police  stations;  and  in  1904  the  force  numbered  1,040  con- 
stables (including  in  head  constables)  and  si  $  ghat  tafasyaris, 
working  under  20  inspectors,  besides  1,094  village  talaiydris, 
or  rural  police.  The  ghat  talaiyaris  are  special  watchers 
stationed  at  the  more  desolate  parts  of  the  main  roads  to 
protect  travellers  from  dacoits. 

The  District  jail  at  Cuddapah  was  closed  in  1895,  owing 
to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town.  Convicts  sentenced  to 
periods  of  imprisonment  exceeding  one  month  are  now  sent 
to  Vellore,  Bellary,  or  Nellore.  A  portion  of  the  old  jail  is, 
however,  used  as  a  subsidiary  jail  for  persons  under  trial, 
prisoners  sentenced  to  thirty  days  and  under,  and  convicts 
en  route  to  Vellcre,  &c.  There  are  also  13  other  sub-jails, 
which  can  collectively  accommodate  265  males  and  no 
females,  at  the  stations  of  the  ten  tahsildars  and  the  three 
deputy-tahst/ddrs. 
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Educationally,  Cuddapah  is  backward  It  ranks  eighteenth  Education, 
among  the  twenty-two  Districts  of  the  Presidency  in  the  literacy 
of  its  population,  of  whom  only  4*3  per  cent  (8*i  males  and 
04  females)  are  able  to  read  and  write.  The  Cuddapah  and 
Madanapalle  taluks  are  the  least  illiterate.  The  total  number  . 
of  pupils  under  instruction  in  1880-1  was  6,701 ;  in  1890-1, 
14,329 ;  in  1900-1,  19,856 ;  and  in  1903-4,  21,590.  The 
improvement  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  thus  been  great 
On  March  31,  1904,  there  were  in  the  District  985  educational 
institutions,  of  which  906  were  classed  as  public  and  79  as 
private.  Of  the  former,  6  were  managed  by  the  Educational 
department,  92  by  the  local  boards,  and  6  by  the  Cuddapah 
municipality;  while  347  were  aided  from  public  funds,  and 
455  were  unaided  but  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment. They  comprised  891  primary,  14  secondary,  and  one 
training  school  The  girls  in  them  numbered  2,499.  The 
District  possesses  no  Arts  college.  The  very  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  under  instruction  are  in  primary  classes.  Of 
the  male  population  of  school-going  age  17*6  per  cent,  were 
in  the  primary  stage  in  1903-4,  and  of  the  female  population 
of  the  same  age  2-6  per  cent  Among  Musalmans  (who,  how- 
ever, form  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  population) 
the  corresponding  percentages  were  35-0  and  5-1.  About 
650  Panchama  pupils  were  under  instruction  at  188  schools 
especially  maintained  for  depressed  castes.  The  two  high 
schools  are  the  municipal  high  school  at  Cuddapah  and  the 
native  school  at  Madanapalle.  The  total  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion in  1903-4  was  Rs.  1,25,000,  of  which  Rs.  49,000  was 
derived  from  fees.  Of  the  total,  82  per  cent,  was  devoted  to 
primary  schools. 

The  District  possesses  3  hospitals  and  9  dispensaries,  which  Hospitals 
contain  accommodation  for  98  in-patients.  In  1903  the  nura"  ^nsaries. 
ber  of  cases  treated  was  105,000,  of  which  1,100  were  in-patients, 
and  2,850  operations  were  performed.  The  expenditure  was 
Rs.  26,200,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  met  from  Local 
and  municipal  funds.  The  hospitals  at  Madanapalle  and 
Cuddapah  possess  endowments  from  public  subscription.  The 
mission  hospital  at  Jam  mala  madugu  is  an  excellent  institution. 

In  regard  to  vaccination  the  District  has  generally  been  back-  Vacdna- 
ward.   In  1903-4  the  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  bon' 
was  only  24*6  per  1,000  of  the  population,  or  far  less  than  the 
mean  for  the  Presidency  (30).    Vaccination  is  compulsory 
in  the  municipality  of  Cuddapah  and  in  twelve  of  the  seven- 
teen Unions. 

M.  f.  c  c 
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[For  further  information  regarding  the  District  see  the  CW- 
dapah  District  Manual,  by  J.  D.  B.  Gribble,  1875] 

Jammalamadugu  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of 
pah  District,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  Jammalaj 
Proddatur,  and  Pulivendla  taluks. 

Jammalamadugu  Taluk  (Jamhulu-madugu%  ■  the 
rushes'). — North-western  taluk  of  Cuddapah  Dist: 
lying  between  14°  37'  and  if  5'  N.  and  7  8°  4'  and  78*  30'  E-. 
with  an  area  of  616  square  miles.    The  population  in   1901 
was  103,707,  compared  with  101,296  in  1891.     The  number 
of  persons  to  the  square   mile  is    16S,  the   District 
being  148.     The  taluk  contains  one  town,  Jammalamadi 
(population,  13,852),  the  head-quart ers,  and  129  villages, 
demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to 
Rs.  2,72,000.    The  annual  rainfall  averages  22  inches,  compered 
with  28  in  the  District  as  a  whole,  and  is  less  than  in  any 
other  taluk. 

Two  small  hill  ranges  run  from  east  to  west  through  trie 
southern  portion  of  Jammalamadugu,  both  of  which  are  puis 
of  the  Erramalas  (Emkoodis)  or  *red  hills,1  One  of  them 
divides  the  taluk  from  Pulivendla ;  and  the  other,  which  lies 
parallel  to  it,  reaches  its  highest  point  at  the  line  gorge  where 
the  Penner  bends  sharply  to  the  north  and  flows  by  Gandikou 
to  the  town  of  Jammalamadugu.     The  Penner  at  ivati 

rivers  join  near  Gandlur  on  the  west  of  the  taluk,  and  their 
united  channel  drains  the  greater  portion  of  the  country* 
In  the  precipitous  gorge  of  Gandikota.  the  river  is  reduced 
to  an  average  width  of  200  yards ;  but  in  the  level  plain  near 
the  chief  town  it  is  at  least  three  limes  as  broad.  Its  waters 
are  utilized  to  some  slight  extent  for  irrigation  channels  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  land  rises  from  the  river  banks  pie* 
vents  any  great  use  being  made  of  them.  Except  the  Penner 
basin,  the  whole  of  the  taluk  may  be  included  in  the  bbek 
cotton  soil  tract  The  quality  of  the  land  varies  considerably, 
being  excellent  in  the  north  and  west  hut  only  mediocre  in  the 
south.  The  wide  plains  of  black  soil  are  almost  entirely  divided 
between  the  two  crops  of  cholam  and  cotton.  Indigo*  gramt 
and  oilseeds  are  also  raised ;  but  water  is  so  scarce  that 
and  ragi  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  immediate 
bourhood  of  the  Penner  and  its  channels.  The  taluk  has 
liable  from  time  to  time  to  inur  In  1851  th< 

of  Chautapalle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Penner  and  the 
Chitravati,  was  totally  destroyed  by  flood  Enormous  freshes 
came  down  both  rivers  simultaneously  and  carried  away 
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whole  place,  drowning  about  500  of  it£  inhabitants.  On  the 
morning  of  September  12,  1902,  a  sudden  deluge  of  rain  swept 
away  two  spans  of  the  railway  bridge  near  the  Mangapatnam 
railway  station,  with  the  result  that  the  mail  train  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  gap  and  seventy-one  lives  were  lost  The 
Klrnool-Cuddapah  Canal  touches  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  taluk. 

Proddatux  TUuk.- Northern  Uluk  of  Cuddapah  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  140  36'  and  150  2'  N.  and  7 8°  26' 
and  78°  53'  £.,  with  an  area  of  478  square  miles.  The 
Nailamalai  Hills  form  a  natural  frontier  on  the  east,  while 
in  the  south  the  tract  is  bounded  by  the  Cuddapah  taluk 
and  the  Penner.  The  population  in  1901  was  102,570, 
compared  with  98,418  in  1891.  It  contains  one  town,  Prod- 
I'ATvr  (population,  14,370),  the  head-quarters,  and  86  villages. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  Rs.  2,58,000.  Being  fertile  black  cotton  soil,  ProddatOr 
1*  the  most  densely  peopled  taluk  in  the  District,  its  population, 
who  arc  mainly  Telugus,  numbering  215  to  the  square  mile, 
compared  with  an  average  of  148  for  the  District  as  a  whole. 
'Cuddapah  slabs'  are  much  used  for  building.  About  one- 
fourth  comitts  of  '  reserved '  forest,  most  of  which  lies  on 
the  NalUmalais.  The  Kurnool-Cuddapah  Canal  traverses 
it.  Cotton  is  the  principal  product  There  are  no  manu- 
facture! except  indigo. 

Pull veodla,— North-western  taluk  of  Cuddapah  District, 
Madras  lying  between  140  io'  and  140  44'  N.  and  770  57' 
ami  ;8C  38'  E.,  with  an  area  of  701  square  miles.  It  is 
t»>undcd  on  the  south  by  the  Palkonda  Hills  and  north  by 
the  Krramalas,  while  to  the  east  runs  the  Papaghni  river. 
*Ihc  jw>puUtK*i  in  1901  was  103,396,  com  pared  with  105,842 
in  1*91.  It  contains  one  town,  VrwiAiiE  (population, 
s°>7<j3),  and  101  villages,  including  Pulivendla  (1,894),  the 
headquarters.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,38,000.  The  greater  jart  is 
ururn^atcd,  there  being  no  river  of  any  \\vc  in  it.  An  estimate 
f<*  k*  19,000  has  recently  been  sanctioned  for  the  construction 
c4  a  tank,  commanding  750  acres  in  V  emu  la.  Irrigation  from 
*c!U  i\  however,  general ;  and  in  favoured  situation*,  such 
a%  the  eastern  portion,  where  the  subsoil  water  lies  at  no  great 
depth,  the  ground  to  tilled  becomes  nu»t  productive.  The 
ch:«i,  and  indeed  almost  the  sole,  industry  is  agriculture. 
(  <*!<>n  and  ikalam  divide  the  greater  part  of  the  land  between 
them. 

Cc  2 
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Sidhout  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  Cuddapah  District, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Sidhout,  Badvel,  and  Pullampet 
taluks. 

Sidhout  Taluk  ('the  hermit's  banyan-tree'). — Eastern 
taluk  of  Cuddapah  District,  Madras,  lying  between  140  16' 
and  140  41'  N.  and  780  52'  and  790  22'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
606  square  miles.  It  is  situated  between  the  Palkonda  Hills 
and  the  Velikonda  range.  The  population  in  1901  was  68,087, 
compared  with  66,810  in  1891 ;  and  the  density  is  112 
persons  per  square  mile,  compared  with  the  District  average 
of  148.  It  contains  79  villages,  including  Sidhout,  the  head- 
quarters. The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted 
in  1903-4  to  Rs.  1,10,000.  The  annual  rainfall  is  33  inches, 
against  the  District  average  of  28  inches.  The  best  land  is 
in  the  valley  of  the  Penner,  where  water  is  easily  obtained 
by  sinking  wells.  Little  of  the  taluk  is  cultivated  except  the 
valleys,  owing  to  the  numerous  rugged  hills  by  which  it  is 
cut  up.  Though  four  rivers  cross  it,  few  irrigation  channels 
are  drawn  from  them,  as  they  run  in  deep  beds ;  and  almost 
the  only  benefit  derived  from  the  wealth  of  water  which  runs 
away  to  the  sea  is  the  increase  in  the  moisture  of  the  subsoil 
in  the  valleys.  The  principal  products  are  indigo  and  cotton. 
More  than  half  of  the  taluk  consists  of '  reserved '  forests. 

Sidhout,  the  head-quarters,  is  a  place  of  some  importance 
and  of  considerable  sanctity.  Owing  to  a  fancied  resemblance 
in  its  position  on  the  Penner  to  that  of  Benares  on  the  Ganges, 
and  to  the  relative  situation  of  some  neighbouring  villages  and 
rivers,  it  is  sometimes  called  Dakshina  Kasi  or  the  *  Southern 
Benares.'  It  is  known  for  its  melons,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  carried  on  from  January  to  March  in  the  dry  sandy  bed  of 
'  the  Penner. 

Badvel  Taluk.— North-eastern  taluk  of  Cuddapah  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  lying  between  i4°37'  and  150  14'  N.  and  78°45' 
and  790  11'  E.,  with  an  area  of  755  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  88,361,  compared  with  93,152  in  1891,  the 
decrease  being  greater  than  in  any  other  taluk  in  the  District 
The  density  is  118  persons  to  the  square  mile,  compared  with 
the  District  average  of  148.  It  contains  two  towns,  Badvel 
(population,  10,883),  the  head-quarters,  and  Porumamilla 
(5,522);  and  in  villages.  The  demand  for  land  revenue 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  1,70,000.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  exactly  equal  to  the  District  average  of  28  inches. 
More  than  one-third  consists  of  'reserved'  forests,  the  best 
being  on  the  spurs  of  the  Nallamalais  which  run  down 
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into  the  north-western  portion  of  it.  The  chief  product  is 
indigo.  The  taluk  suffers  from  deficient  water-supply;  it 
possesses  two  of  the  finest  tanks  in  the  District — at  Badvel  and 
Porumamilla — but  has  only  one  river,  the  Sagileru.  The  Sagi- 
leru  irrigation  project,  which  was  completed  in  1898-9,  consists 
of  a  dam  across  the  river  and  a  channel  10  miles  long  supply- 
ing a  chain  of  tanks.  It  has  proved  successful,  as  all  the  land 
suitable  for  cultivation  and  commanded  by  it  has  been  readily 
taken  up. 

Pullampet. — South-eastern  taluk  of  Cuddapah  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  130  44'  and  140  25'  N.,  and  780  59'  and 
790  29'  E.,  with  an  area  of  979  square  miles.  The  Velikondas, 
which  are  a  section  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the  Palkonda 
(or  Seshachalam)  Hills  bound  it  on  three  sides.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  143,521,  compared  with  149,109  in  1891.  It 
contains  one  town,  Razampeta  (population,  15,287),  the  head; 
quarters,  and  127  villages.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,62,000.  Unlike  the  rest  of 
Cuddapah,  Pullampet  benefits  considerably  from  the  north-east 
monsoon,  and  its  annual  rainfall  (35  inches)  is  the  heaviest  in 
the  District.  More  than  one-third  of  the  taluk  consists  of 
'  reserved '  forests,  most  of  which  lie  on  the  Palkonda  Hills. 
Cultivation  is  principally  carried  on  in  two  valleys.  One  of 
these,  the  Cheyyeru  valley,  which  formerly  constituted  the 
petty  chiefship  of  Chitvel,  is  most  fertile  and  productive. 

Cuddapah  Taluk. — Subdivision  and  taluk  in  the  District 
of  the  same  name,  Madras,  lying  between  140  17'  and  i4°43'N. 
and  780  21'  and  780  55'  E.,  with  an  area  of  764  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Palkonda  Hills, 
and  on  the  north  partly  by  the  Lankamalla  range.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  155,541,  compared  with  154,899  in  1891; 
and  the  density  was  204  persons  per  square  mile,  the  District 
average  being  148.  The  annual  rainfall  is  32  inches,  com- 
pared with  the  District  average  of  28  inches.  It  contains  one 
town,  Cuddapah  (population,  16,432),  the  head-quarters  of  the 
taluk  and  District,  and  152  villages.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,13,000.  The 
Cuddapah  valley,  in  which  the  town  lies,  is  a  basin  completely 
shut  in  by  hills  on  three  sides,  and  is  excessively  hot  and  notori- 
ously feverish.  The  Penner  traverses  the  taluk  from  west  to 
east,  and  receives  within  its  limits  three  subsidiary  streams : 
the  Kunderu  from  the  north,  which  joins  it  near  Kamalapuram ; 
the  Papaghni  from  the  south,  which  runs  into  it  below  the 
same  town;  and  the  Buggeru,  which  after  having  received 
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several  affluents,  flows  into  it  close  by  the  town  of  Cudci 
The  taluk  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  black  cotton  soil  which 
covers  the  western  side  of  the  District,  and  its  soil  is  fc*r  the 
most  part  alluvial,  overlying  beds  of  argillaceous  slates.  Thk 
is  by  no  means  good  generally,  and  is  often  rendered  ; 
worthless  by  the  presence  of  saltpetre,  common  salt,  and  soda, 
all  of  which  occur  as  efflorescences.  Agricultural  practice 
is  decidedly  better  than  in  other  parts  of  the  District.  The 
methods  are  not  much  more  elaborate  than  elsewhere,  nor  the 
implements  much  more  perfect;  but  manuring  and  the  rot 
of  crops  are  better  understood,  and  the  situation  in  the 
of  centres  of  population  and  of  commercial  activii 
the  hands  of  the  ryot  by  increasing  the  demand  for  his  produce 
and  by  rendering  money  available  at  moderate  rates.  The  taluk 
is  fortunate  in  its  water-supply,  but  the  floods  in  the  Penner 
might  be  more  utilized. 

Madanapalle    Subdivision. — Subdivision    of 
District,  Madras,  consisting  of  the   Madanapalle,  ] 
Kavachoti,  and  Vayalpak  taluks. 

Madanapalle  Taluk. — Southwestern  taluk  of  Cudd 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  130  27'  and  140  1'  N.  and 
7 8°  5'  and  7  8°  45'  E.,  with  an  area  of  837  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  136,977,  compared  with  127,352  in  t$qt; 
and  the  density  was  164  persons  per  square  mile,  the  District 
average  being  148.  It  contains  one  town,  Madakafallk 
(population,  14,084),  the  head-quarters  of  the  taluk  and  of  the 
subdivision  of  that  name,  and  99  villages.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,48,000.  The 
annual  rainfall  is  28  inches,  the  same  as  the  I  average. 

There  are  two  rivers  in  the  taluk,  the  Papaghni  and  trie  Kihuili- 
nadl.  The  former  has  some  supply  for  the  greatCT  port  of  the 
year,  but  the  latter  is  full  only  during  the  monsoons.  The 
principal  crops  are  rice,  ragt\  cholam,  wheat,  and  sugar-cane. 
The  taluk  is  very  hilly,  except  in  its  north-western  portion, 
where  it  runs  up  to  meet  the  Mysore  plateau,  The  hills  are 
composed  of  great  bare  bosses  and  boulders  of  granite  which 
have  weathered  into  every-  shade  of  brown,  purple,  and  gold, 
and  in  the  cultivation  season  the  contrast  between  ti 
colouring  and  the  green  crops  below  is  extremely  beauttfi 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  good  in  the  valleys,  into  which 
rains  have  washed  down  the  earth  from  the  hills,  but  poor 
where.  The  taluk  is  rich  in  natural  spring*,  which  appear  after 
every  shower  of  rain.  Its  climate  is  the  pleasantest  in  the 
I  Strict,  as  the  country  stands  at  a  comparatively 
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but  it  if  not  free  from  fever.  The  irrigation  is  chiefly  from 
tanks,  the  principal  of  which  are  at  Peddatippasamudram, 
Yyisa&amudram,  Rangasamudram,  Badikayalipalle,  and  Chin- 
natippasamudram. 

Kadiri  Tilnk.— Western  taluk  of  Cuddapah  District,  Ma- 
dras lying  between  13°  47'  and  140  31'  N.  and  770  51'  and  78° 
j8'  K.,  with  an  area  of  1,158  square  miles.  It  is  very  irregular 
in  shape,  its  extreme  length  being  45  miles,  and  its  maximum 
breadth  35  miles.  The  population  in  1 901  was  145,503,  com- 
pared with  134,915  in  1891,  the  increase  during  the  decade 
being  greater  than  in  any  other  tdluk  of  the  District.  The 
density  was  126  persons  per  square  mile,  compared  with  the 
I  >t*trict  average  0/148.  It  contains  one  town,  Kadiri  (popula- 
tion, 10,493),  the  head-quarters,  and  139  villages.  The  demand 
for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903  4  to  Rs.  2,07,000. 
The  taluk  is  very  stony  and  barren,  and  is  cut  up  by  detached 
rocky  hills  which  are  usually  destitute  of  vegetation.  During 
the  hot  season  the  ryots  entirely  depend  for  water  on  wells,  the 
rivers  and  almost  all  the  tanks  being  quite  dry.  These  wells 
are  comtructed  at  great  cost  and  with  considerable  labour,  the 
ground  t>clow  the  thin  surface  soil  being  often  solid  rock.  The 
Madulcru,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Chitr&vati,  rises  in  the 
taluk,  and  the  Pipaghni  pasaes  through  its  southern  and  south- 
eastern portions  ;  but  they  are  of  little  use  for  irrigation.  The 
wmI  i%  very  poor,  being  chiefly  coarse  red  earth  mixed  with 
disintegrated  granite,  which  is  often  impregnated  with  soda  and 
other  salts.  Black  cotton  soil  is,  however,  met  with  in  (fetches 
here  and  there.  The  chief  products  are  horse-gram,  chofam, 
sugarcane,  and  cotton.  A  good  deal  of  jaggery  (coarse  sugar) 
1%  produced.  Hematite  occurs  in  small  quantities  and  used  to 
be  smelted  by  the  primitive  native  processes. 

Raymchoti  Tlltak.— Central  taluk  of  Cuddapah  District, 
Madras  lying  between  130  50'  and  14°  20'  N.  and  780  25'  and 
;«/  to  E.,  with  an  area  of  998  square  miles.  It  is  flanked  on 
the  cist  by  the  Palkonda  Hills,  which  scfiaratc  this  tract  from 
the  lower  country.  The  population  in  1001  was  1 13,912,  com 
parcti  with  113,236  in  1891;  and  the  density  was  114  pemons 
per  vjuare  mile,  compared  with  the  District  average  of  148.  It 
contains  one  town,  Rayachoh  (population,  7,123),  the  head 
quarters,  and  89  villages.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and 
ie*«c*  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  1,63,000.  Ijke  the  other 
upland  Mmki%  Riyachoti  contains  a  large  number  of  tanks,  but 
few  are  of  any  saae.  In  the  floods  of  N'ovemtier,  1903,  o\er 
unc  hundred  of  them  were  broached.     The  principal  products 
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are  rice  and  cambu,  the  latter  being  the  staple  food-grain.  Tht 
soils  vary  considerably,  but  the  red  varieties  predominate 
There  is  no  black  cotton  soil  The  most  fertile  portion  is  to 
the  south-east  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tsundupalle,  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  tanks  and  some  channels  from  the 
Punchu  and  Bahuda  rivers.  There  are  four  rivers  in  the  I 
—the  Papaghni,  which  flows  through  a  small  part  of  the  \ 
portion,  the  Mandavi,  the  Bahuda,  and  the  Chitleru.  All  of 
them  are  affluents  of  the  Cheyyeru,  and  none  is  perennial  or 
of  any  size.  The  Papaghni  runs  in  a  rocky  channel  with  a  very 
rapid  stream*  The  Mandavi,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  town 
of  Rayachoti  is  situated,  usually  consists  of  a  narrow  stream 
of  water  trickling  through  a  wide  sandy  bed. 

V&yalp£d. — South-eastern  taluk  of  Cuddapah  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  ij°  35'  and  13°  55'  N.  and  78?  34'  and 
790  18'  E.,  with  an  area  of  831  square  miles.  It  is  shut  in  on 
the  east  by  the  Palkonda  Hills,  which  divide  it  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  District,  and  along  the  top  of  which  runs  a  striking 
scarp  of  deep-red  rock,  visible  for  miles  from  the  west.  The 
population  in  1901  was  128,692,  compared  with  127,043  m 
1891.  The  taluk  contains  125  villages,  of  which  Vayalji&d 
(population,  4,442)  is  the  headquarters.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  1,14,000* 
About  one-fourth  of  the  taluk  consists  of  '  reserved '  forests, 
most  of  which  lie  on  the  Palkonda  Hills.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  tanks.  The  sugar-cane  grown  here  is  known  through- 
out all  Southern  India. 

Badvel  Town  (*  the  town  of  cloths  *).— Head-quarters  of 
the  taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madra*, 
situated  in  14°  44'  N.  and  790  4'  EL,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sagileru,  32  miles  from  Cuddapah  town.  Population  (tQoi\ 
10,833.  It  lies  near  a  large  tank  which  irrigates  a  wide  extent 
of  land.  In  the  hamlet  of  Lakshmipfdcm  is  an  ancient  temple 
to  Prasanna  Venkateswaraswami,  and  in  the  town  itself  are 
two  other  old  shrines, 

Cuddapah  Town.— Head  quarters  of  the  taluk  and  District 
of  the  same  name  in  Madras,  situated  in  14°  29'  N.  and  780  50' 
E ,  507  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  161  miles  from  Madras 
by  rail.  Population  (1901),  16,432,  of  whom  half  are 
Muhammadans  who  have,  as  a  class,  a  reputation  for  illiteracy 
and  religious  intolerance.     The  name  is  sometimes  derived  from 

mskrit  krif>at  'mercy*;  but  others  connect  iii 
meaning  in  Telugu  a  *  gate,'  since  the  place  is  in 
the  gate  from   the   north  to  the  sacred  town  of  Ttrupati. 
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I  hiring  the  Musalmin  occupation  it  went  by  the  name  of  Nek- 
nAmibad,  alter  its  supposed  founder,  NeknAm  Khan.  It  lies 
a  few  miles  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Penner,  and  being  en- 
t  l<*cd  on  three  sides  by  rocky  hills  is  one  of  the  hottest  places 
in  the  Presidency,  the  average  maximum  temperature  from 
Mart  h  to  June  being  over  ioo°.  It  also  has  a  very  bad  name 
for  malaria,  and  proposals  have  more  than  once  been  made  to 
transfer  the  IHstrict  bead-quarters  elsewhere.  The  Executive 
Engineer  has  been  moved  to  Madanapalle,  and  the  l^ondon 
Mission  and  the  Madras  Railway  have  also  changed  their  head- 
quarters in  the  District  to  more  healthy  stations.  The  native 
town  is  surrounded  by  irrigated  land,  and  the  houses  in  it  are 
squalidly  built  (generally  of  mud),  badly  constructed,  and  with- 
out free  ventilation.  The  introduction  of  a  supply  of  drinking- 
water  from  the  Buggeru  has  probably  to  some  extent  lessened 
it*  unhcalthtncss.  It  has  been  proposed  to  prohibit  *  wet ' 
cultivate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  drainage 
scheme  estimated  to  cost  5  lakhs  is  under  consideration,  and 
the  preliminary  rutting  of  a  channel  through  the  town  to  remove 
the  surplus  subsoil  water  which  stagnates  below  has  been 
sanctioned.  The  present  town  seems  to  be  comparatively 
modern.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
l*>l<onda  army  erected  the  fort  about  1570;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  PathAn  Nawib 
of  Cuddapah  had  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
tnuts  except  Gooty,  and  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
ItAramahAl,  that  Cuddapah  appears  as  the  capital  of  a  separate 
l»nn<  quality.  The  ultimate  fate  of  its  Naw&bs  is  referred  to  in 
th<  account  of  the  history  of  the  IHttrict.  The  a  Kin  try  was 
ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  Nuflm  in  1800,  and  the  town 
was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  District  in  181 7.  and  was 
a  military  cantonment  until  1868.  It  was  constituted  a  munict- 
fulit)  in  1866.  The  municipal  income  and  expenditure  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1901-3  averaged  Rs.  46,000.  In  1003  4 
the  uKome  was  Rs.  56,000,  mostly  derived  from  the  taxes  on 
houses  and  lands  and  toils ;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  49,000* 
The  c  hief  buildings  are  the  Collector's  office,  ere*  ted  in  stone 
in  1*89  at  a  coat  of  t\  lakhs;  Christ  Churrh,  designed 
by  Mr.  Chtsholm,  the  late  (iovemment  architect,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  Madras  country  churches ;  and  the 
Collector's  residence,  a  more  than  usually  commodious 
building. 

Candlkotm  ('Gorge-fort')*-- Ancient  fortress  in  the  Jam 
maUmadqgu  tdJmk  of  Cuddapah  District,  Madras,  perched  00 
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a  hill  overlooking  the  gorge  of  the  Penner  river,   1,670  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  140  47'  N.  and  78°  16'  E. 

This  narrow  and  deep  gorge  is  the  finest  river  pass 
District,  and  indeed  in  Southern  India,  with  the  exception 
the  wild  bed  of  the  Kistna  where  that  river  cuts  its  way 
through  the  Nallamalais  between  Kurnool  District  and  the 
Niz&m's  Dominions.  For  a  mile  or  more  the  Penner  rushes 
through  a  gap  barely  200  yards  wide,  on  either  side  of  which 
rise,  sheer  from  its  foaming  waters,  dark  cliffs  200  or  300  feet 
in  height  Those  on  the  right  bank  are  crowned  by  die 
Gandikota  fort 

According  to  an  ancient  grant  in  the  fort,  a  king  called  K*pa, 
of  Bommanapalle,  a  village  close  by,  founded  the  village 
Gandikota,  and  built  its  fortress.  Harihara,  the  first  of 
Yijavanagar  kings,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  temple  in 
According  to  Firishta,  however,  the  fort  was  not  built  until 
1589.  It  was  captured  by  the  Golconda  Sultan  and  held  by 
Mir  Jumla  ;  later,  it  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  five  SarkarstA 
the  Carnatic  Bilaghat,  until  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Patbln 
Nawab  of  Cuddapah.  It  was  here  that  Fateh  Naik,  the  father 
of  the  great  Haidar  All,  first  distinguished  himself.  Haidar 
improved  and  garrisoned  the  fort,  but  it  was  captured  by  Cap- 
tain Little  in  the  war  with  Tipu'in  1791,  Properly  defended, 
it  should,  in  the  conditions  of  warfare  then  existing,  have  been 
impregnable,  It  was  always  one  of  the  most  important  strong* 
holds  in  the  Cuddapah  country,  being  the  key  to  the  valley  of 
the  Penner,  and  its  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  struggles* 

Gurramkonda  (Gurram,  *a  horse/  and  kenda%  «a  h 
Ancient  fortress  in  the  V&yalp£d  taluk  of  Cuddapah 
Madras,  situated  in  13°  47'  N.  and  7  8°  36'  E.  Population 
(1901),  1,718.  The  fort  was  always  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  in  Cuddapah,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
built  by  the  Golconda  Sultans.  The  work  in  it  is  entirely 
Muhammadan  It  stands  on  an  extraordinary  hill,  500  feet 
high,  three  sides  of  which  consist  of  almost  perpendicular 
precipices.  The  fourth  side,  though  vteep,  is  accessible;  but 
the  fortifications  guard  every  assailable  part  of  it  by  ramparts 
and  redoubts,  line  behind  line.  A  long  wall,  curving  and 
winding  through  the  rocks,  connects  the  upper  with  the 
rtp  and  the  whole  |  ihe  appearance  of  a  fastness 

built  with  a  skill  and  knowledge  of  fortification  unusual  in 
:hern  India.     On  the  plain  below  is  the  old  palace  of  its 
chiefs,  now  used  as  a  halting-place  for  officials.     Round 
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the  fort  are  many  of  the  wild  barren  hills  characteristic  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  here  they  are  even  more  picturesque 
than  usual. 

1  They  are  beautiful/  one  writer  has  said,  •  under  almost  every 
aspect ;  whether  on  a  bright  sunshiny  day  with  the  sun's  beams 
glancing  from  the  bare  rocks,  and  throwing  the  stony  hills  into 
a  bold  contrast  with  the  green  and  narrow  valleys  lying  between 
therm,  or  as  seen  on  a  moonlight  night  from  the  windows  of  the 
old  Gurramkonda  palace,  when  the  valleys  lie  dark  and  sleeping 
below,  with  the  gloomy  lofty  rocks  erect  above  them,  as  if  on 
guard,  each  outline  and  almost  each  stone  appearing  plainly 
defined  against  the  silvery  sky  behind  ;  or  else  when  to- 
wards evening  a  squall  comes  rolling  up  from  the  north-east, 
enveloping  first  one  hill  and  then  another  in  clouds  of  mist  and 
rain,  while  the  valleys  are  still  smiling  in  the  sunshine.  Under 
every  aspect  the  scene  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  the  old  palace  of 
Gurramkonda  forms  a  favourite  halting-place.' 

Gurramkonda  was  the  capital  of  the  Camatic  Ittlaghilt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Afterwards,  when 
held  by  a  local  chief  under  the  Nawtb  of  Cudda|iah,  it  was 
of  tuch  importance  that  the  tenure  was  purely  military,  and 
the  governor  had  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  When  Mir 
SAhib  betrayed  Slra  (1766),  be  received  Gurramkonda  (which 
had  at  tome  former  time  been  held  by  his  ancestors)  as  tjagtr 
from  the  Marathia.  Two  years  later  he  made  it  over  to  Haidar 
Ah.  hit  brother-in-law.  In  177 1  Saiyid  Shah,  Haidar's  general, 
surrendered  it  to  Trimbak  Rao.  TrpO  recaptured  it  in  1773. 
In  1791  the  Nairn's  forces,  aided  by  a  British  batter)*  under 
Captain  Read,  besieged  Gurramkonda  and  captured  the  lower 
fort  ,  but  the  citadel  held  out  till  the  peace,  when  the  place 
wa%  ceded  to  the  Nixam.  In  1800  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Gmi|*m,  with  the  rest  of  the  District  of  Cudda|*h. 

How  the  place  got  its  name  of  '  horse  hill '  is  not  clear.  The 
n«  k  it»clf  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  horse.  The 
1***1  legend  says  the  appellation  was  derived  from  the  fact  that 
a  hone  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  fort  was 
kept  on  the  top  of  the  hill  As  long  as  the  horse  remained  there, 
the  fort  would  be  impregnable.  For  generations,  this  ht irsc  (or 
at  all  events  one  of  its  descendants)  was  kept  in  a  stable  on 
the  summit  of  the  hilt  At  length  a  Martthl  thief  climbed  up 
the  |«-rpendicular  rock  by  driving  long  iron  nails  into  it.  He 
reached  the  top,  gained  the  stable,  and,  mondcrful  to  narrate, 
com  eyed  the  hone  down  by  the  same  way  by  whit  h  he  had 
come.  He  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  safety,  hut,  while 
stopping  in  a  grove  to  rest,  was  captured  with  the  hoevr.    The 
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governor  of  the  fort,  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  skill  of  the 
thief,  contented  himself  with  inflicting  the  comparatively  lenictd 
punishment  of  cutting  off  both  his  hands.  But  the  spell  «w 
broken,  the  divine  horse  had  been  carried  away,  and  when 
next  the  fort  was  attacked  it  fell  Near  the  fort  is  the  tomb  of 
Mir  Raja  All  Khan,  uncle  of  Tipu  Sultan,  and  several  other 
Musalman  buildings,  A  Persian  inscription  on  the  tomb  coo* 
tains  an  epitaph  with  the  date  of  All  Khan's  death  (a.h,  r8?o)L 

Horsleykonda  (l  Horsley's  hill,'  so  named  from 
Horsley,  a  former  Collector,  who  was  the  first  to  build  on  it, 
about  1870).— A  small  hill  in  the  Madanapalle  taluk  of  Cud- 
dapah District,  Madras,  situated  in  130  39'  N.  and  7  8°  2$  E^ 
about  9  miles  from  Madanapalle.  The  original  name  of  the 
hill  was  Yenuga-Mallammakonda,  and  local  tradition  says  that  & 
was  so  called  because  in  olden  days  a  saintly  lady  named  Mai* 
lam ma  lived  on  the  top  of  it  and  was  regularly  fed  by  elephant* 
(yenugulu).  The  hill  differs  from  the  rest  of  those  in  the 
upland  tdiuks  of  Cuddapah  in  that  its  summit,  about  4,  roc 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  covered  with  vegetation  and  is  not  quite 
bare,  as  usual.  Here  there  is  a  pretty  valley  full  of  trees,  00  one 
side  of  which  are  three  bungalows  belonging  to  the  Forest  de- 
partment and  the  missionaries  of  the  District.  The  climate  ia 
delightful,  being  free  from  fever  and  eighteen  degrees  cooler  than 
the  low  country  round  Cuddapah  town.  The  hill  was  for  a 
long  time  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  demons ;  and  when  braid- 
ing on  it  was  first  begun,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
workmen  could  be  persuaded  to  go  up,  Sdmdor,  hog, 
and  jungle-fowl  are  found  in  its  ravines,  and  an  occasional 
v isits  it. 

Jammalamadugti  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  sub- 
division and  tdiuk  of  the  same  name  in  Cuddapah  District, 
Madras,  situated  in  t4°  51'  N.  and  7&0  14'  E.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Penner  Population  (1901),  13,85*.     It  is  a 

centre  of  trade,  with  large  exports  of  indigo  and  cotton, 
are  also  manufactured  on  hand -looms.  The  car-festival 
Narapuraswami,  held  in  May,  continues  for  ten  days  and  m 
attended  by  many  people  from  surrounding  villages.  The  place 
is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  possesses 
a  fine  hospital,  and  also  of  the  fa  the  Propagation  of 

the  Gospel. 

Kadiri  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  tdluk  of  the  woe 
name  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madras,  situated  in  14°  6'  N.  and 
780  10'  E,  Population  (1901),  10,493.  A  large  temple  here 
(one  of  the  most  famous  in   the    District)  is  dedicated  10 
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Narasimha,  to  whose  festival  many  pilgrims  resort  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  an  image  of  Narasimha  was 
found  in  an  ant-hill  under  a  ckendra  tree,  but  the  same  story 
it  told  of  other  places.  The  name  of  this  tree  in  Sanskrit  is 
kkadri ;  and  tradition  states  that  when  the  jungle  was  cleared 
by  Kanga  Niyudu,  a  local  chieftain  of  Patnam,  and  the  temple 
was  built,  this  name  was  given  to  the  town  which  arose  round 
the  shrine.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  practice  to  let  loose  a 
tiger  or  leopard  at  the  festival  here  in  January  and  shoot  at  it, 
but  one  year  a  bystander  was  shot  instead,  and  the  custom  was 
prohibited  by  the  Collector.  Two  days  after  the  car-procession, 
I'araiyans  and  other  low-caste  people— contrary  to  all  precedent 
— are  allowed  to  enter  the  temple.  They  bathe  in  the  river 
clour  by  and  pass  into  the  building  in  great  crowds,  carrying 
small  bundles  containing  coin  and  jewels  wrapped  up  in  cloths, 
which  they  present  to  the  god.  These  bundles  are  received  by 
a  person  employed  by  contractors  who  farm  the  privilege. 

Kadiri  shows  signs  of  having  at  one  time  been  a  Musalmln 
town.  Though  the  existing  buildings  bear  no  trace  of  Muharo- 
macUn  architecture,  for  two  miles  round  there  is  a  large  number 
of  tombs  and  mosques,  mostly  decayed  but  some  still  well 
prevrved.  The  place  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  local  chieftain. 
When  Munro  took  over  the  country  he  sent  for  the  chief  to 
v  ttlr  with  him  the  amount  of  revenue  he  was  to  pay.  The 
man  rt  fused  to  come,  so  a  detachment  was  sent  against  htm. 
Thry  surprised  the  fortified  temple  in  which  he  had  taken 
fM*t,  but  he  neaped  in  the  confusion.  His  possessions  were, 
however,  confiscated.  Since  the  town  became  a  station  on  the 
South  Indian  Railway,  it  has  increased  in  im|x>rum  e  as  a  trade 
crntre.  A  brisk  business  in  grain  is  transacted.  There  is  a 
branc  h  i4  the  Londcm  Missionary  Society. 

Madanapalle  Town  {Madam**  'the  god  of  love,*  and 
/W/<\  *a  hamlet  *).— Head-quarters  of  the  sulxlivision  ami  ta!mk 
of  thr  same  name  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madras,  situated 
lfl  >  J*  Ji'  *»•  ""d  7**  J1'  &  Population  (1901),  14,084.  It  is 
al*o  the  headquarters  of  the  Executive  Engineer  and  the 
Astiotant  Superintendent  of  police,  and  contains  a  station  <if 
thr  I^mdon  Mission.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  local  chief- 
ta:n  who  paid  a  revenue  of  Rs.  43.000  to  the  paramount  j*>wer  ; 
but  as  Munro  found  that  he  had  no  good  title  to  %ome  of  the 
tillages  in  his  possession,  he  was  allowed  to  rent  only  one 
of  the  two  villages  to  which  he  proved  a  right,  and  a  dedui  tion 
from  the  resit  was  allowed  him  for  maintenance.  He  is  stated 
to  have  had  some  claims  to  indulgence,  since  he  had  held  a 
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Company's  lease  from  1 79 1  and  had  also  submitted  immediate^ 
to  the  British  rule  when  the  country  was  transferred  in  iSoa 
His  family  soon  afterwards  became  extinct  Madanapalk 
adjoins  the  Mysore  plateau  and  is  2,250  feet  above  the  levd 
of  the  sea.  Consequently  it  is  far  cooler  than  the  lower  pub 
Of  the  District,  and  is  a  favourite  station  with  pensioned  nitivr 
officials.  It  is  a  picturesque  place,  being  surrounded  by  wild 
hills  and  containing  beautiful  trees.  The  nearest  ratlin? 
station  is  Chinnatippasamudrarn,  7  miles  away,  but  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  has  increased  the  commercial  importance 
of  the  town.  There  is  a  weekly  market,  to  which  merchants 
from  PunganQru  and  other  places  in  North  Arcot  District  bring 
commodities  for  sale. 

Palkonda  Hills  (/&/,  ■ milk/  and  konda%  «a  hill/  said  to  be 
so  called  from  the  excellent  grazing  upon  them)* — Range  «* 
mountains  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madras,  lying  between 
13°  36'  and  14°  25'  N.  and  780  16'  and  79°  15'  B.;  average 
elevation  above  the  sea,  about  2,000  feet;  highest  point, 
Buttaid,  3,060  feet.  Starting  from  the  sacred  hill  of  Tirupati, 
the  hills  run  northwest  through  Cuddapah  District  for  45  mile* 
and  then  turn  nearly  due  west,  passing  across  to  the  frontier 
of  Anantapur,  The  latter  portion  is  sometimes  called  the 
Seshachalam  range,  Mr.  Gribble  describes  these  hills  a* 
follows  in  the  Cuddapah  Manual: — 

*  This  is  not  only  the  largest  and  most  extensive  of  all  the 
Cuddapah  ranges,  but  it  also  presents  very  marked  features, 
and  differs  in  appearance  from  the  others.  The  Tirupati  hill  if 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Palkonda  range  continues  at 
about  the  same  uniform  height  very  nearly  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  extent.  There  are  very  few  prominent  peaks  ;  and 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  it  presents  the  appearance,  to  any 
one  standing  on  the  inside  portion,  of  a  wall  of  unvarying 
ht,  shutting  the  country  in  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Th<  is  range  is  more  or  less  flat,  forming  a  table-land 

-me  extent.    On  both  sides  the  1  hed  with 

forests,  which  near  the  railway  are  especially  v  md  form 

the  ipalle,  Yerraguntlakotj  <lur  Reserves, 

A  noticeable  feature  in  this  range,  and  especially  on  its  south- 
west s  is  the  manner  in  which  the  quartrite  rocks  crop 
out  at  the  summit.  The  rock  suddenly  rises  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  slope,  and  is  wr<  I  Into  various  fen- 
ic  shapes,  which  not  unfrequent);  ;  >carancc  of  an 
Old  ruined  castle  or  fort.  Th<  r  days  a 
favourite  resort  of  dacoits  or  gang* m hi..  "ably  becanst 
they  arc  not  so  feverish  as  the  other  hills  of  the  main  division. 
They  arc  now  nearly  free  from  these  pests  of  society.  Wild 
beasts,  however,  arc  still  to  be  found,' 
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Tigers  are  occasionally  teen;  of  leopards  there  are  a 
Urge  number,  and  they  are  very  destructive ;  a  few  sambar  are 
to  he  found  and  some  bean,  but  the  hills  have  been  too  much 
exploited  to  afford  a  good  field  for  sportsmen. 

PommlmUla. — Town  in  the  Badvel  taluk  of  Cuddapah 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  150  1'  N.  and  79°  E.  Population 
(1901),  5,52a.  It  possesses  a  fine  tank.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  fort  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  the  place  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  local  chieftain.  An  inscription  on  stone 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Bhairava,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
close  to  the  tank,  \%  dated  a.  d.  1369,  and  records  that  Bukka 
Hhupati's  son  BhAskara  BhQpati,  who  reigned  at  Udayagiri, 
constructed  the  tank.  The  date  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
reign  of  Bukka  I  of  Vijayanagar,  and  if  this  is  the  chief  men- 
tioned the  inscription  is  of  importance.  There  is  a  very  old 
temple  of  Lakshmlkintaswami  in  the  town,  which  is  said  to 
hate  been  repaired  by  the  above-mentioned  BhAskara  BhQpati. 
To  the  west  of  the  place,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sagileru  river,  are 
some  stone  cromlechs. 

Proddatur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  sulxli vision  and 
taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madras,  situated 
in  i4c  44'  N.  and  78°  33'  E.  Population  (1901),  14,370.  It 
contains  a  District  Munstfs  court,  and  two  cotton  presses 
which  work  during  the  cotton  harvest. 

Rayachoti  Town  (Rij***4m%  'the  abode  of  the  Raja').— 
Head  < quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Cuddapah 
I  h*tn<  t,  Madras,  situated  in  14*  4'  N.  and  7S0  46'  E.  Population 
<t</oi),  7,1  J j.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  little  Mindavi 
rnir,  And  seven  roads  converge  on  it  It  has  some  trade 
and  a  weekly  market.  An  old  temple  here  is  dedicated  to 
Ytr.tt>hadraswami,  and  a  large  number  of  people  (about  6, 000) 
attrnd  the  annual  car  festival.  Two  odd  superstitions  are  con 
net  ted  with  the  feasts  at  this  shrine.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  <U>  of  the  car  procession  a  big  ruby  of  the  site  of  a  nutmeg 
w  plated  between  the  two  eyebrows  of  the  god  to  represent  the 
third  rye  of  Siva.  Opposite  to  the  idol  a  large  heap  of  boiled 
rx  r  ix  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  first  glance  of  the  ruby  eye. 
'I  ill  thi%  is  done,  the  doors  are  shut,  and  the  people  are  pre* 
tentrd  from  going  in  front  of  the  idol,  lest  they  should  be 
tmuntly  killed  by  the  rays  from  the  third  e\e.  The  person 
who  conducts  the  ceremony  stands  behind  the  idol,  out  of  the 
ran^e  id  the  eye,  and  stops  there  till  the  rite  is  over.  At 
at** her  time  of  the  year  the  god  is  taken  out  hunting.  He  is 
earned  to  a  small  open  building  supported  by  stone  (Milan  half 
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a  mile  outside  the  town,  and  there  placed  on  the 
Beneath  the  flooring  of  this  building  are  a  large  number  of 
scorpions.  While  the  god  is  taking  his  rest  therein,  the 
attendants,  it  is  said,  can  catch  these  scorpions  and  hold 
them  in  their  hands  without  being  stung,  but  direct ly  he 
I  it  the  creatures  resume  their  old  propensities. 

Razampeta.— Head-quarters  of  the  Pullampet  fJhtk  of 
Cuddapah  District,  Madras,  situated  in  140  12'  N.  and  70°  to'  E 
Population  (1901),  15,287,  It  is  a  station  on  the  Madra* 
Railway,  but  otherwise  it  is  of  little  inter* 

Sompalle. — Village  in  the  Madanapalle  taluk  of  Cuddapah 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  130  $r'  N.  and  78°  i6#  E>  Popu- 
lation (1901),  3,656.  It  is  known  locally  for  its  manufacture  of 
glass  bangles,  which  are  made  from  alkaline  earth  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  are  in  considerable  demand  all  over  the 
J  >i strict.  It  contains  an  old  Vaishnava  temple  dedicated  to 
Chennakes warns wa mi,  in  which  are  some  exquisite  stone  earr- 
ings. In  front  of  this  stands  a  monolithic  lamp-post  of  very 
graceful  proportions,  upwards  of  50  feet  in  height.  The 
temple  is  included  in  the  list  of  ancient  monuments  selected 
for  conservation  by  Government,  some  portions  of  it  being 
unique. 

Sompalle  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  local  chief.  During  the 
days  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings  his  family  obtained  five  villages 
as  an  estate,  and  the  grant  was  continued  by  the  Sultans  of  Gol- 
conda  on  condition  that  he  did  military  service,  when  called 
upon,  with  400  foot-soldiers.  The  villages  were  resumed  by 
the  Marfuhas  in  1756,  but  given  back  the  next  year.  The 
chief  was  expelled  in  Haidar  All's  time  by  Mir  Sahib,  but  again 
possessed  himself  of  his  estate  during  Lord  ComwaUiVs  can* 
l>aigns  against  TipO.  The  last  survivor  of  the  family  was  a 
pensioner  of  the  British  for  many  years. 

Talakona.— Valley,  waterfall,  and  temple  in  the  Vayalpad 
taluk  of  Cuddapah  District,  Madras,  situated  in  ij°  47'  N.  and 
790  14'  E.,  in  the  Palkonda  Hius.  The  approach  to  the 
place  runs  first  over  uneven  country,  dotted  in  the  hollow*  with 
rice  and  sugar-cane  cultivation,  and  interspersed  with  numerous 
little  tanks  and  immense  many-stepped  weUs.  Farther  00  the 
richer  land  gives  place  to  tracts  of  scrub  jungle,  gram*  fields,  and 
fine  tamarind-trees,  lapsing,  as  one  approaches  the  loot  of  the 
Palkonda  Hills,  into  thicker  jungle  and  rocky  eminences  crowned 
with  giant  tors  and  boulders  in  grotesque  confusion.  After 
passing  the  last  inhabited  village  outside  the  belt  of  I 
which  the  hills  arc  fringed,  the  path  ascends  gradually,  1 
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stony  streams  and  stretches  of  sand  marked  everywhere  with 
the  tracks  cAtambar,  spotted  deer,  and  wild  hog,  until  it  reaches 
the  entrance  to  the  deep  cleft  in  the  hills  in  which  is  situated 
the  waterfall  of  Talakona,  Through  dense  bamboo  jungle, 
shaded  by  wild  mangoes  and  other  large  trees,  the  way  leads 
along  the  stream,  which  hurries  from  the  waterfall  until  it  gains 
a  little  open  space  cleared  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent  round 
a  small  temple  and  a  rest-house.  As  evening  falls,  jungle-fowl 
call  to  each  other  from  all  parts  of  the  thick  undergrowth  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  sdmbar  bell  in  the  forest  on  the 
slopes,  and  the  owners  of  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  forest  drive 
them  into  enclosures  strongly  fenced  with  thorns  and  lighted 
with  fires  to  keep  off  prowling  tigers. 

The  path  to  the  falls  leads  along  the  edge  of  the  stream 
through  thick  growth  relieved  by  clumps  of  date-palms  and  the 
handsome  sulphur-yellow  flowers  of  the  wild  hemp.  Passing 
two  ancient  mango  trees  known  as  Rama  and  I^akshmana,  it 
rapidly  ascends  the  side  of  the  beautiful  little  valley  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  stream  hurries  along.  Immediately  over- 
head rise  the  clifls,  clothed  with  trees  for  two  thirds  of  their 
height,  but  above  that  consisting  of  a  steep  scarp  of  hare  red 
ro>  kt  the  colours  of  which  are  in  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
sancd  shades  of  green  of  the  forest  below.  Beneath  is  the 
stream,  viable  now  and  again  through  the  tangled  growth.  As 
it  am  ends  the  path  gradually  narrows  until  it  is  only  a  yard  or 
so  wulc  as  it  clings  to  the  side  of  the  valley,  and  then  it 
suddenly  turns  and  fere*  the  waterfall.  The  stream  above 
whi<  h  the  path  has  been  running  here  precipitate*  itself  from 
the  top  of  the  rtd  scarp  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  falls  some  70 
or  So  feet  down  a  dark  hollow  on  to  a  black  ledge  of  rock, 
striking  it  in  a  smother  of  spray,  and  thence,  in  numerous 
smaller  falls  hurries  to  the  foot  of  the  valley  below  the  path 
To  bathe  in  this  fall  and  in  another  higher  up  the  cliff  purifies 
from  all  sin  ,  and  on  Sivaratri  day,  in  the  last  week  of  February, 
thousands  of  people  consequently  brave  the  tiring  journey  hither 
through  the  jungle  and  the  real  and  fancied  perils  which  beset 
it.  Armed  at  the  spot,  they  first  pass  through  the  fall  ju>t 
devribed,  when  the  wmter  comes  rattling  and  stinging  on  their 
shoulders  like  large  ruulstooe*.  Then  they  (fm>  the  ledge  on 
t<*  which  it  dashes  and  gain  a  path  which  leads  to  the  u|>per 
Call.  This  path  passes  a  cave,  through  which  (it  is  saui)  a  U*al 
pewmage  of  great  sanctity  used  to  travel  by  underground  ways 
to  the  holt  temple  of  Tirupati,  and  up  hundred*  i>f  steps  *hi«h 
lute  an  aspect  of  great  antiquity  and  must  tune  uken  year*  of 
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expensive  work  to  put  in  position.  At  the  top,  the  r 
placidly  along  over  a  flat  rocky  bed,  A  hundred  yards  farther 
on  is  the  upper  fall.  It  is  only  about  12  feet  high  and  rolls 
quietly  over  the  edge  of  its  rocky  bed  to  a  platform  below,  and 
thence  from  a  clear  pool  falls  some  60  feet  to  an  inaccessible 
hollow. 

At  the  time  of  the  festival  the  scene  here  is  one  to  he 
remembered:  smooth  black  rocks,  green  trees,  and  blue  sky 
above ;  the  fall  curving  over  the  lip  of  the  little  hollow ;  the 
bathers  in  white  and  red  cloths,  their  bodies  glittering 
drops  of  water ;  and  the  priest  reciting  the  appropriate 
as  each  in  succession  passes  under  the  falling  water  and 
his  sins  flowing  through  the  pool  below  and  down  the  glen 
be  carried  through  the  plains  to  the  all-absorbing  sea- 
After  the  bath  in  the  two  falls  the  pilgrims  journey  back  in 
their  wet  clothes  to  the  little  temple  already  mentioned  at 
entrance  to  the  valley,  and  there  lie  prostrate  before  the 
sometimes  for  hours,  till  they  have  a  vision,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  message  of  the  deity  to  the  worshipper.  Hundreds  of 
them  may  be  seen  there,  lying  face  downwards  in  their  wet 
clothes  for  hours,  shivering  with  cold  but  waiting  patiently  for 
the  message.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  childless  wim 
or  those  who  have  no  male  offspring,  and  they  undertake  this 
toilsome  pilgrimage  in  the  hope  that  they  will  thereby  be 
blessed  with  a  boh. 

Vempalle. — Town  in  the  Pulivendla  taluk  of  Cuddapth 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  140  22'  N.  and  78°  i&  1L, 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Papaghni,  about  22  miles  soul 
of  Cuddapah  town.  Population  (1901),  10,793.  A  cui 
temple  to  Nandi  stands  on  a  round  hill  overhanging  the 
Regarding  the  Papaghni  valley  the  following  legend  is  currently 
believed.  When  Rama  conquered  RJvana  in  Ceylon  and 
rescued  Slta,  he  dispatched  the  news  of  his  victory  to  the 
country  where  he  had  lived  so  lonr  6     On  hearing  tt, 

the  lockl  '  tched  across  the  gorge  of  the  rira 

a  wreath  of  golden  flowers.     From  that  day  to  this  though  the 
original  wreath  has  long  since  vanished,  its  semblance 
shortly   before  their  death,   to   the  B    the  god* 

y  goes  that  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro  passed  through  tha 
gorge  on  his  farewell  tour  through  his  beloved  Ceded 
he  saw  the  wreath  and  pointed  it  out  to  his  native  followcrv 
They  could  not  t!  see  the  wreath,  but  they  knew  only 

too  well  the  legend   1  ted  with  it.     Within  a  few  day* 

Thomas  dit-d  of  choten 
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Kurnool  District  (vernacular  Kandtnavolu). — One  of  the  Boon- 
four    Ceded    Districts   in   the    Madras    Presidency,    lying  c^StoT 
Ixrtwecn  14°  54'  and  i6p  18'  N.  and  770  21'  and  790  34'  E.t  tad  bill 
with  an  area  of  7,578  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  MaA  riw 
north  l>y  the  Tu.vgahhadra  and  Kistna  rivers  (which  separate  •J1^814, 
it  from  the  Nizam's  Dominions)  ;  on  the  north-east  by  Guntur  ; 
on  the  east  by  N el  lore ;  on  the  south  by  Cuddapah  and  Atlan- 
ta pur  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Bellary. 

Two  long  ranges  of  hills,  the  Nallamalais  on  the  east  and 
the  Erramalas  on  the  west,  divide  the  District  north  and  south 
into  three  well-defined  sections:  namely,  the  country  east  of 
the  Nallamalais,  that  between  this  range  and  the  Krramalas, 
and  that  west  of  the  Erramalas,  The  easternmost  of  these 
vt  tions,  which  includes  the  taJuks  of  Cumhum  and  Markapur, 
if  alnnit  600  feet  above  sea-level  and  very  hilly.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  a  range  of  hills  known  as  the 
Ydikondas  (a  part  of  the  Eastern  Ghats)  divides  it  from 
Nrllore.  Between  this  range  and  the  Nallamalais  to  the  wcm, 
*4Tv< ral  low  |ttrallcl  ridges  cut  up  the  country  into  valleys,  and 
through  these  the  hill  streams  draining  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Nallamalais  have  forced  their  way.  Some  of  the  gorges 
thus  hollowed  out  have  been  dammed,  and  tanks  made  in 
them  for  purpose*  of  irrigation.  The  tank  at  CtMiau,  formed 
by  an  embankment  across  the  GundI-ak  \mm\  river,  is  the 
most  magnificent  instance  of  this  enterprise.  Two  passes,  the 
Mantrabmma,  or  Dornai,  and  the  Nandikanama,  lead  across 
th«  Nallamalais  into  the  central  section  of  the  District,  and  the 
Viutht  rn  Mahratta  Railway  is  carried  through  the  latter.  This 
<  <  ntral  section,  the  Nandyil  smiley,  is  for  the  most  part  a  flat 
<*pcn  salley,  between  700  and  800  feet  above  sea  level  and 
«  "tered  with  black  cotton  soil  It  i%  crossed  from  east  to  not 
!•>  the  great  watershed  between  the  Kistna  and  Tenner  river 
*>*tc:i»s.  and  it  is  drained  to  the  south  by  the  Kundcru,  a 
tributary  t*f  the  latter  river,  and  to  the  north  by  the  Havanasi 
.in<i  ether  minor  streams  which  fall  into  the  former,  rrom 
the  cast,  the  Nallamalais  run  down  to  meet  it,  while  on  the 
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west  the  Erramalas  rise  up  gradually  into  a  series  of  flat-topped 
plateaux.  In  the  dry  season  the  valley  presents  a  most  and 
appearance,  but  the  Nallamalais  on  the  east  of  it  are  aJ* 
green.  It  includes  the  /J/uks  of  Nandikotkur,  Nandyal,  i 
and  Koilkuntla,  and  the  Native  State  of  BangarapaUe-  The 
Kumool-Cuddapah  irrigation  canal  passes  down  the  centre  and 
commands  a  large  area.  Passing  westwards  over  the  Erramahs, 
which  from  the  west  present  a  clear  and  well-defined  scarp 
gradually  diminishing  in  height  from  south  to  north,  the 
western  section  of  the  District,  consisting  of  the  two  taluks  of 
Pattikonda  and  Ramallakota,  is  reached.  This  section  forms 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Mysore  plateau  and  is 
drained  towards  the  north  by  the  Hindri,  a  tributary 
Tungabhadra.  The  southern  portion  (except  wher<- 
out  into  the  Bellary  black  cotton  soil  plain)  is  much  brok 
rocky  hills  and  long  ridges  of  granitoid  gneiss,  and  is 
with  thin,  poor,  gravelly  land.  Northwards  and  westwards  i 
country  opens  out,  until  near  Kumool  it  becomes  an  almotf 
unbroken  plain  of  black  cotton  soil/ 

The  chief  rivers  of  Kumool  are  the  Tungabhadra  and  Kistru 
already  mentioned,  while  several  smaller  streams  drain  the 
three  sections  referred  to  above.  The  chief  of  those  in  the 
eastern  section  are  the  Gundtakamma  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Ralla  Vagu,  Tigaleru,  KandJeru,  and  Duwaleru,  all  rising  in 
the  Nallamalais.  The  Gundlakamma  has  its  source  near 
Gundlabrahmeswaram  and  enters  the  plains  through  the 
of  Cum  bum,  where  it  is  held  up  by  a  dam  57  feet  in 
to  form  the  Cumbum  tank,  about  15  square  miles  in 
The  river  carries  away  the  surplus  escape  of  the  tank, 
several  tributaries,  and  runs  in  a  north  -easterly  direction, 
ing  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  District  The  Sagileru, 
also  rising  in  the  Nallamalais,  flows  south  and  drains  the 
country  towards  the  Penner  in  Cuddapah  District.  The 
rivers  in  the  central  section  of  thfl  arc  the 

and  Bavanasi.     The  former  rises  in  the  Lrramahs,  and 
receiving    its  most   important  tributary*,  the  GaJem 
which  rises  in  the  Nallamalais,  flows  southwards  to  join 
Tenner  in  Cuddapah  District,     The  Bavan.  m  in 

the  Nallamalais,  drains  into  the  Kistna  the  country  lying  Id 
the  north  of  the  watershed  between  thai  river  and  the  Penner. 
The  only  river  of  importance  in  the  western  section  is  the 
Hindri,  which  rises  in  the  Pattikonda  ialuk  and  falls  into  the 
-;abhadra  at  Kumool  town,     [i  urifcs  arc  the 

Dhoue   Vagu  and   the   Hukri,     The   portion  of  I 
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section  which  Iks  to  the  north  of  the  railway  line  drains  into 
the  Hindri 

ideologically,  Kurnool  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  basin  Geology. 
« .ecu pied  by  the  two  great  azoic  formations  known  as  the 
C  uddapah  and  Kurnool  systems.  The  geological  characteristics 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  District  are 
distinct.  The  eastern  section  belongs  to  the  Cuddapah  system, 
the  prevailing  rocks  of  which  are  slates  over  quartzites.  The 
central  portion  belongs  to  the  Kurnool  system,  the  chief  rocks 
of  which  are  limestones  and  quartzites.  The  former  make 
wry  good  building  material.  The  portion  of  the  western 
icction  adjoining  the  Erramalas  belongs  to  the  Cuddapah 
ftWem,  while  that  part  of  it  which  lies  in  the  extreme  west  of 
the  District  is  occupied  by  crystalline  or  Archaean  formations 
c  omitting  of  granitic  rocks  of  no  peculiar  interest. 

The  Nallamalai  forests,  which  are  about  2,000  square  miles  Botany, 
in  extent,  are  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  Presidency  and 
c  onUm  a  large  variety  of  trees.  The  chief  of  these  are  referred 
to  Ixlow  under  Forests.  Elsewhere  the  flora  of  Kurnool  is 
that  of  the  drier  zones  of  the  Presidency.  Fibre-producing 
plant*  and  trees  are  common,  among  them  being  rosclle,  some 
of  the  &Mukiwai%  Buka  from4otay  and  Calotrofis  gigamtea. 
In  the  villages,  mangoes,  tamarinds,  and  il*ffais  grow  freely 
in  plantation*  and  groves,  and  date-palms  (Phetmix  sy/trsfris), 
which  produce  the  alcoholic  liquor  of  the  District,  flourish  in 
the  damper  hollows.  Coco-nut  palms,  however,  arc  not  gn>wn 
rstrmivcly,  the  soil  being  unsuited  to  them,  and  palmyras  are 
only  to  be  seen  in  a  few  villages. 

(lie  hill  country  contains  all  the  game  usual  to  such  localities.  Faaoa 
ligcr*  and  bears  are  found  on  the  Nallamalais,  while  woUcs 
art  met  with  all  over  the  District,  though  not  in  large  number*. 
(Wodilc*  infest  the  Tungabhadra  and  Kistna,  and  in  some 
pla«  e*  lie  in  pools  near  the  bathing  ghats  where  human  \krtims 
arr  ra%>  to  obtain.  Mahaecr  of  unusual  sire  are  occasionally 
taken  in  thru*  river*.  The  game  birds  include  sand  grouse 
and  jungle  fowl. 

I  he  climate  0/  Kurnool  cannot  be  said  to  be  healthy.  I"hc  Clbaait 
u  mperature  in  the  shade  goes  up  to  1 1  jc  in  the  months  of  ^J^JJJ* 
Apnl  and  May  and  falls  to  67*  in  November,  the  mean 
at « raging  about  8i°.  The  period  from  February  to  May  is 
Int.  particularly  so  in  April  and  May.  In  June  the  south 
w«  \\  monsoon  begins,  and  it  lasts  till  September.  I*he  north- 
« a%t  monsoon  brings  some  rain  in  Octoticr.  Malarial  fever  is 
srrs   pft\alent  almost  cterywhae,  and  especially   so   in   the 
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villages  bordering  on  the  Nallamalai  G  nea-worxn  and 
enlarged  spleen,  from  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  suffer,  IR 
due  to  the  impurity  of  the  water-supply. 

Rainfall,  The  rainfall  ifl  light  and  irregular,  and  the  whole  of  the 
District  is  included  within  the  famine  zone  of  the  Presidency, 
The  central  or  Nandyal  valley  section  has,  as  a  whole,  tin* 
least  scanty  fall  in  the  District ;  but  on  the  other  hand  puts 
of  it,  such  as  Owk,  have  the  lightest.  The  average  annmJ 
rainfall  there  is  under  18  inches  ;  for  the  whole  District 
26   inches*     Except  in  the  eastern  section,  wh  h   the 

monsoons  contribute  equally,  more  than  three-fourth 
annual  supply  is  received  during  the  south-west  monsoon  (J 
to  September),  which  is  consequently  most  important  to 
welfare  of  the  country.     This  current,  however,  is  exceedii 
capricious  and  uncertain,  and   Kurnool  is  liable  to  frequent 
tv      Natural  calamities  other  than  famine  have  happily 
been  rare.     In  1851,  however,  unusually  heavy  floods  in  the 
Tungabhadra  destroyed  the  crops  in  several  villages,  and  washed 
away  some  buildings  in  the  lower  part  of  Kurnool  town. 

History.  Up  to  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the   Dtti 

Yijayanagar  kings,  nothing  definite  is  known  of  its 
but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  successively  in  the  hands 
the  Chalukyas,  the  Cholas,  and  the  Ganpatis  of  Waxangal 
About  the  sixteenth  century,  Krishna  Raya,  the  greatest  \A  the 
Vijayanagar  dynasty,  annexed  the  whole  of  it.  On  the  break 
up  of  his  line  after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  TalikoU  in  1565  by 
the  united  Deccan  Muhammadans,  the  District  was  overran 
by  one  of  the  victors,  the  Kutb  Shahi  Sultan  of  GolconcU. 
It  was  also  the  scene  of  later  Musalman  in  In  1687 

Aurangzeb  subdued  the  country  south  of  the  Kistna,  and 
Ghiyas  ud-dln,  one  of  his  generals,  took  Kurnuot.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  District  <  erred  as  D  Daud  Khin, 

a  Pathan  general  who  had  rendered  important  military  service 
to  the  Mughals.  Hirnayat  Khan  succeeded  in  1733.  I  hiring 
his  rule,  in  1741,  the  Maralhas  invaded  the  District,  and  their 
ravages  are  even  now  described  in  popular  ballads.  HimJyat 
Khan  played  an  important  part  in  the  Camatic  Wan  of  ihe 
eighteenth  century,  proving  treacherous  alternately  to  the 
English  and  to  the  French.  Kurnool  was  besieged  and  carried 
by  assault  in  March,  1751,  by  Salabat  Jang  and  the  French 
general  Bussy.  In  1752  Munavvar  Khan  became  Nawib. 
In  1755  Haidar  Ah,  who  subsequently  usurped  the  Mysore 
throne,  marched  against  Kurnool,  and  levied  tribute.  In  the 
redistribution  of  territory  that  followed  the  final  defeat   and 
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death  of  TipQ,  Haidar's  son  and  successor,  in  1799,  the 
District  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Nizam.  He  ceded  it  in  1800 
t<>  the  British,  in  payment  for  a  subsidiary  force  to  be  stationed 
in  his  territories ;  but  the  Nawab  of  Kurnool  was  left  in 
l*>wo*sion  of  hisyJ/#rf  subject  to  a  tribute  of  a  lakh  of  rupees. 
The  Pindlris  plundered  the  country  in  18 16  during  the  time 
of  .M  una  war  Khan.  The  latter  was  succeeded  in  1823  by  his 
brother  Ghulam  Rasul  Khan,  the  last  of  the  Nawabs.  In 
1 S38  this  man  was  found  to  be  engaged  in  treasonable  prepara- 
tions on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  sent 
to  Trichinopoly,  where  he  was  subsequently  murdered  by  his 
own  servant.  His  territories,  with  the  minor  jagirs  enjoyed  by 
rm  nobles  and  relatives,  were  annexed,  and  the  members  of 
his  family  were  liberally  pensioned.  Since  then  the  peace  of  the 
District  has  been  but  once  disturbed,  by  a  descendant  of  a 
di s|x>ssessed  f*iig&r  in  1846.  He  was,  however,  captured  and 
publicly  hanged.  From  1839  to  1858,  the  territory  taken  from 
the  Nam  ah  (consisting  of  the  four  Minks  of  Kamallakota, 
Nandikotkur,  NandyaJ,  and  Sirvel)  was  administered  by  a 
British  Commissioner  and  Agent.  In  1858  three  tit  Inks  of 
Cudciapah  (Koilkuntla,  Cumbum,  and  MarkApur)  and  the 
Pattikonda  taluk  of  Bellary  were  added  to  Kurnool  proper,  and 
the  whole  was  formed  into  the  present  Collect* »rute. 

Kurnool  possesses  few  remains  of  archaeological  interest.  Archaeo- 
l*he  Mlsailam  plateau  on  the  Nallamalais  contains  the  ruins  of  lo*3r* 
old  forts,  houses,  and  towns,  showing  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
pr<rH|M*rou*  communities  in  olden  days.  Almost  e\cry  town 
m  the  Ihstrict  has  a  mined  fort  and  every  village  its  own  keep. 
I  >olntens  or  cromlech*  are  found  in  some  villages  of  Markapur 
and  Cumbum.  The  most  important  Hindu  temples  are  those 
at  Mtviilam  and  Ahobilam  on  the  Nallamalais. 

The  numlnrr  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  1  hstrit  t  in  3  and  Tbt 
751    respectively.     It  is  divided  into  eight   talxks%  of  which  P*0^ 
statists  s  according  to  the  Census  of  1901   are  given  on  the 
ne\t  (fctge. 

K\<rpt  in  the  cases  of  RlmaJlakota,  Sin  el,  and  Cumbum 
(the  h«*ad  quarters  of  which  are  respective!)  Kurnool,  Allagadda, 
and  (Wddalor),  the  headquarters  of  the  tj/ukt  are  at  the  places 
from  «huh  each  it  named.  The  density  of  the  |«opuUtion  in 
Markipur  and  Nandikotkur  is  less  than  100  per  xjuarc  mile, 
and  thr  iHstrict  as  a  whole  is  more  sjurseU  |*>puUtcd  than 
an>  «»ther  in  the  Residency.  The  population  in  iH;i  was 
9*4.43*  •  ,n  «Wl,  678,551  ;  in  1891,  817, Hn,  atnl  in  lyoi. 
s;-.^>55     'i"He  great  decline  in  1881  wa>  due  to  the   iSjf^H 
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famine,  and  the  population  has  not  even  yet 
numbers  then  lost.  During  the  decade  1891-1901,  the  Di* 
trict  again  suffered  from  adverse  seasons,  especially  in  tike 
Cumbum  and  Markapur  taluks,  and  the  population  of  boll 
these  areas  declined ;  but  on  the  whole  the  advance  was  little 
below  the  normal.  The  three  towns  in  Kumool  arc  the  two 
municipalities  of  Kurnool  (population,  25,376),  the  head 
quarters,  and  Nandyal  (15,137),  and  the  Union  of  Ct  **r*i 
02),  The  total  urban  population  Is  less  than  in  tor 
District  except  the  Nilgiris,  and  as  many  as  95  per  cent  d 
the  people  live  in  villages.  Classified  according  to  religion, 
Hindus  number  728,782;  Muhammadans,  107,626,  or  12  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  a  higher  proportion  than  in  any  other  Madras 
I  >istrk  t  except  Malabar  ;  and  Christians,  30,043,  or  4  per  OSBL 
The  last  have  nearly  trebled  during  the  past  twenty  years*  and 
they  increased  by  50  per  cent,  in  the  decade  1891*1901. 
it  three-fourths  of  them  are  Baptists  and  another  fifth 
Anglicans.  The  same  unexplained  deficiency  of  females  < 
in  Kurnool  as  in  the  other  Deccan  Distr 
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The  District  contains  a  smaller  pro]  rasians  than 

any  other,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  Europeans  than  any 
other  except  Cuddapah.  Except  for  the  wandering  tribe  of 
the  Kuravans,  the  gipsy  luimbadis,  and  25,000  Kanaresc- 
speaking  Kurubas  (shepherds),  the  Hindus  are  nearly  ail 
Telugus,  the  mtist  numerous  caste  being  the  Kapu  cultivator*, 
1 2 r, 000  strong.  Next  to  them  come  the  Boya*,  numbering 
86,000.  They  are  the  gTeat  shikari  caste  of  the  Ileccan,  and 
are  fine  fearU  Nowadays  many  of  them  hare  taken 

to  agriculture;   and    two    well  mark  ons,  the    Mya*a 

(forest)   Boyas  and  the  Uru  (village)  Boya*,  have  arisen,  of 
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*hom  the  latter  are  the  more  advanced  in  their  ideas.  The 
caste  it  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  few  in  which  survivals 
«>f  totemism  have  been  found.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
«  urious  of  the  Kumool  castes  are  the  forest  people  called  the 
<  hem  hus  who  mainly  live  on  the  Nallamalais  in  small  clusters 
of  little  round  huts.  Of  the  Musalmans  the  majority,  as  usual, 
are  Shaikhs,  but  Dudekulas  (a  mixed  race  which  follows  many 
Hindu  customs)  and  Saiyids  are  also  numerous.  The  occupa- 
tion* of  the  people  present  no  points  of  particular  interest  As 
many  as  74  per  cent  subsist  by  callings  connected  with 
agriculture  or  pasture;  and  the  only  directions  in  which 
their  means  of  livelihood  show  notable  variations  from  the 
normal  are  in  the  considerable  percentage  of  weavers,  and  the 
small  proportion  of  those  who  live  by  the  professions. 

Hie  American  Baptist   Mission   has   stations  at  Kurnool,  Cnrimaa 
(  umbum,  and  Mlrkapur.     The  London  Mission  was  formerly  m|»«* 
established  in  Nandyil,  but  has  now  resigned  that  field  to  the 
Sciety    for   the   Propagation  of  the  Gosj>cl.     The    Roman 
Catholic   missions   are   in   a   less   flourishing   condition  than 
farther  south.     Their  chief  station  is  Pol  Or,  near  Nandyil. 

The  soils  of  the  District  are  either  red  or  black.  In  the  General 
eastern  section  the  prevailing  variety  of  land  is  red,  of  a  fioor,  JJJJ?1*" 
thin,  gravelly  description,  though  patches  of  black  cotton  soil  ditknt* 
ami  red  clay  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tlgaleru,  (•undlakamma,  and  Sagileru.  These  red  earths, 
l»tmg  generally  formed  from  disintegrated  (articles  of  the 
gneis\  mica,  quart*,  and  altered  sandstone  of  which  the  hills 
are  <  omposcd,  are  generally  speaking  inferior,  lying  over  rock 
which  is  onl)  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  The  poverty  <>f 
the  soil  1%,  horn  ever,  in  some  degree  comf>ensatcd  b\  the  faci 
hties  *ht<h  exist  for  the  digging  of  wells  on  the  mer  tanks; 
almost  all  the  well  irrigation  in  the  District  is  confined  to  this 
sntjon.  The  central  or  Nandyil  valley  section  consists 
almost  entirely  of  black  cotton  toil.  The  southern  part  of  the 
mestern  section  i§  covered  with  a  thin,  poor,  gravcll)  earth,  Iwt 
t.orthtiards  and  westwards  stiff  black  cotton  soil  replaces  the 
gravels.  Roughly  speaking,  a  fourth  of  it  consists  of  red  earth 
and  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  black  cotton  toil  The 
Ihstnct  is  essentially  one  producing  'dry'  crops,  and  the 
sowing  season  is  spread  over  the  period  from  July  to  November. 
I  he  great  (art  of  the  early  sowings  up  to  August  takes  place 
«  n  the  light  toils,  and  thoae  which  follow,  between  Sc|4ember 
•irn!  November,  are  on  the  heavier  land.  By  the  middle  of 
V  \cmhcr  sowing  m  practically  over. 
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Chief  flgn-      The   District  is  almost    entirely   ryatwarif  there  being 

cultural       ZiimlndCirh  in  it.     The  area  of  the  '  whole  inam  *  villages  is  204 
statistics  _  m.  ,  .  * 

andprinci-  square  miles.    Statistics  for  1903-4  of  the  area  for  which  pare 

pal  crops,   culars  are  on  record  are  given  below,  in  square  miles  : — 
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I  crests  occupy  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  and  the  cul- 
tivable waste  is  only  about  5  per  cent.  The  staple  food-gums 
are  choiam  (Sorghum  vulgare)  and  korra  (Setaria  italica)*  the 
area  under  them  being  884  and  598  square  miles  respectively, 
or  27  and  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  cropped  in  19* 
The  former  is  the  most  important  crop  of  the  four  central  and 
two  western  taluks,  while  korra,  ragi  (EUusint  c#ramna\  and 
cambu  (Pcnnisetum  txfhoidcum)  are  the  chief  staples  of  the  two 
taluks  of  the  eastern  section.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  area 
under  ragi  and  50  per  cent,  of  that  under  cambu  is  in  these 
two  taluks*  Generally  speaking,  korra  and  cambu  are  raised  on 
the  poorer  red  soils,  while  choiam  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  black 
cotton  soils.  Horse-gram  ifl  ibo  extensively  grown,  especial!) 
in  Pattikonda,  Cumbum,  and  Markapur.  The  area  under  rice 
is  comparatively  small,  being  only  128  square  miles.  No 
choiam  and  korraf  cotton  is  the  crop  most  extensively  cultivated, 
covering  430  square  miles.     Almost  the  whol  raised  in 

the  five  black  soil  taluks  west  of  ilu    N  ,s.     The  am 

under  oilseeds   is   also   comparatively    extensive,    being 
square  miles  ;  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  It  ci  %4 

Ramallakota  and  Pattikonda. 

The  extension  of  the  area  of  holdings  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  amounted  to  7  per  cent. ;  and  considering  the  terrible 
mortality  during  the  great  famine  of  1S76-S  and  the  fact  that 
the  population  is  stilt  4  per  cent,  below  what  it  was  in  1(71, 
this  rate  of  increase  may  be  regarded  as  fair.  *  Wet '  holding*, 
however,  ha\  .ary  in  area,  not 
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standing  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Kl'knooi.-Ci'DDapah 
Canal.  There  are  still  large  areas  of  arable  land  in  all  the 
taluks  except  Xandyal,  Sin-el,  and  Koilkuntla.  Very  little 
improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  quality  of  the  crops  grown, 
and  the  ryots  cling  to  their  primitive  methods  of  cultivation. 
The  Mauritius  sugar-cane,  which  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  1843,  has  however  ousted  the  indigenous  variety, 
except  in  Cum  bum.  Unless  during  famine  or  scarcity,  the 
Kurnool  ryots  have  not  been  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Loans  Acts.  The  total  amount  advanced 
during  the  sixteen  years  ending  with  1904  was  a  little  over 
7  lakh* ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  appears  to  have  been 
sj>cnt  on  the  improvement  of  land,  such  as  the  removal  of  dee]) 
rooted  gnus,  the  building  of  stone  boundary  walls,  &c,  and 
very  little  in  the  digging  of  wells.  Most  of  the  few  wells  which 
have  been  made  are  in  the  Markapur  subdivision. 

Kurnool  cannot  be  said  to  be  rich  in  horned  cattle.  Two-  Cattle  and 
thirds  of  the  animals  used,  especially  those  intended  for  the  *neeP- 
ploughing  of  the  heavy  black  cotton  soils,  are  imported  from 
Xellore,  ( iuntQr,  and  Kistna.  The  cattle  bred  in  the  1  >istrict 
itself  are  smaller,  but  more  hardy,  than  the  coast  bullocks. 
They  are  good  trotters,  but  unfit  for  tilling  heavy  land.  The 
eastern  section  of  the  District  is  comparatively  richer  than  the 
rest  in  cattle  and  sheep,  on  account  of  the  never-failing  pasture 
on  the  Xallamalais.  In  the  central  section  considerable  herd" 
of  breeding  cattle  are  maintained  in  the  villages  bordering 
upon  the  Xallamalais  and  Erramalaa,  where  there  is  abundant 
pasturage  ;  but  in  the  central  part  of  the  valle)  few  animals  are 
kept  tieside*  the  |>lough  bullocks,  most  of  which  are  imported 
animals  of  the  Xellore  breed.  In  the  western  tM*h$  alv»  the 
st«*k  f«»r  the  cotton  soil  land  is  provided  from  Xellore.  A 
considerable  number  of  buffaloes  are  bred  for  cx|*»rt.  I*hcre 
arc  three  vanettes  of  sheep— the  black,  the  brown,  ami  the 
white.  The  last  variety  is  confined  to  Cumhum  ami  .Markipur. 
I*l»e  sjje*  lei  in  the  western  tahiks  are  bla«  k  and  brown.  The 
hU<  k  sheep  yield  a  smirt  wool,  which  is  shorn  t*i«  c  a  scar  and 
made  into  rough  blankets.  The  brown  sheep  are  * -iivered  with 
hair  instead  of  wool  and  are  only  valued  for  their  flesh,  (ioats 
are  bred  mainly  Ux  their  manure.  There  is  no  local  breed  of 
jiunicv 

I  he  Ihstnct  is  essentially  an  unirrigated  area.     Of  the  total  trrlfatio*. 
ry*t**ri  and  imJm  area  cultivated  in  1903   4,  only  157  square 
miles  or  4 1  per  cent,  were  irrigated.    Of  this  |*>rtioo  74  square 
miles  *erc  watered  from  tanks,  ji  square  miles  from  Ctotern 
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ment  canals  and  channels,  and  31  square  miles  from  wdfc 
e  than  one-third  of  the  area  supplied  by  tanks  is  in  the  t*o 
taluks  of  Markapur  and  Cumbum,  where  the  country  is  best 
adapted  for  the  formation  of  reservoirs*  The  biggest  tanks  m 
the  District  are  those  at  Cumbum,  irrigating  9,000  acres  of  fir* 
and  second  crop,  at  Nandyal,  and  at  Owk  and  Tir 
in  the  Koilkuntla  taluk.  In  former  days  ryots  were  1 
to  form  tanks  at  their  own  cost,  in  return  for  the  grant  of  1 
free  of  rent  or  the  assignment  of  a  portion  of  the  land 
for  their  maintenance  and  repairs.  These  were  called 
bandam  sources.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  irrigated  by  l 
(more  than  85  per  cent)  lies  in  the  single  taluk  of 
The  Kurnool-Cuddapah  Canal  irrigates  25,000  acTes  in  the  ftte 
taluks  through  whi<  h  :md  more  than  a  third  of  this 

area  lies  in  Nandikotkflr.  In  some  of  the  villages 
upon  the  Nallamalais  and  Erramalas  the  hot  springs  which 
at  the  foot  of  these  ranges  are  the  chief  sources  of  irrigation. 
The  most  imj>ortant  of  these,  all  of  which  are  perennial,  are  at 
Mahanandi,  Kalwa,  Dhone,  and  Brahmagundam,  Of  the  total 
area  irrigated  from  wells  two-thirds  is  in  the  single  idhUk  of 
Markapur.  The  number  of  these  sources  is  10,868.  In  Patti- 
konda  taluk  there  are  many  doravu  wells,  or  balmg-places 
made  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams.  The  lands 
by  them  were  classed  as  *  wet  ■  at  the  settlement.  The 
ous  jungle  streams  in  the  District  are  not  used  directly  for 
irrigation,  except  where  the  configuration  of  the  country 

1 1  tatcd  the  formation  of  tanks .  There  are,  however,  ran 
doravu  wells  on  their  banks — especially  along  the  GofKfltr 
kamma,  Hindri,  and  Havana*!.  1  Tie  lands  supplied  by  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gundlakamma  are  exempted  from  water 
rate  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  constructing  the  well*,  1 
those  irrigated  from  the  others  are  charged  with  an 
assessment,  and  valuable  pfdttl  crops  arc  raised.  Leathern 
buckets  drawn  up  with  a  rope  and  pulley  by  cattle  working 
down  an  inclined  pl.t  imcrsally  used  for  lifting  the 

water. 

From  both  their  extent  and  nature,  the  forest*  of  kurnool  are 
important.  Their  total  area  in  1903-4  was  2,649  square  miles, 
the  Nallamalais  alone  comprising  <«nc  vast  expanse  of  2,000 
square  miles.     Next  in  imp  re  the  forests  on  the  3 

U,  and  last  the  Velikonda  forests.     On  account  of  the 
extensive  area  to  be  managed,  the   I  has  recently  boon 

divided  into  the  two  forest  charges  of  Fast  and  West  Kurnool. 

The  greater  part  of  the  growth  on  the  Nallamalais  is  sdfi 
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untouched.  This  area  affords  ample  pasturage  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  to  it  are  driven  the  cattle  of  the  I  >istricts  of  Nellore 
and  <  iuntur  during  the  summer.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
fuel  supplied  to  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway.  The  more 
valuable  timber  trees  are  teak,  red  sanders,  nallamaddi  ( Ttr 
mtmaha  tomemtosa),  egi  (Pterocarpus  Afarsupi*m\  jitttgi  (black- 
w«>od,  and  yepi  (ffantwicJkta  ArTta/a).  Sandal- wood  is  found 
near  Srisailam,  but  it  is  not  as  strongly  scented  as  the  wood  of 
the  Coimbatorc  and  Mysore  forests.  Bamboos  are  also  plen- 
tiful The  Velikonda  forests  contain  the  same  species  as  the 
Nallamalais,  but  they  do  not  grow  to  as  great  a  size.  The 
Erramala  forests  are  of  minor  importance  and  contain  no 
valuable  timber.  These  hills  are  generally  bare  of  growth  on 
their  flat  tops ;  but  the  slopes  are  clothed  with  stunted  trees 
and  shrubs  which,  however,  are  only  fit  for  firewood. 

The  minerals  of  the  District  are  hardly  worked  at  all,  but  NfinertU. 
%ome  Madras  firms  have  taken  out  prospecting  licences.  Iron 
ore  is  plentiful  on  both  the  Erramalas  and  Nallamalais.  That 
found  on  the  (*ani  bill  is  said  to  be  the  best.  Iron  was  smelted 
in  a  hill  called  Inapartikonda  near  Vcldurti  (R.1mallakota  fa  At  A) 
till  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  industry  has  now  l>ccn  abandoned. 
The  chief  smelting  centre  at  present  is  Rudravaram,  a  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  Nallamalais  in  the  Sine  I  fa/uk.  The  ore 
worked  here  is  generally  a  massive,  shaly.  iron  sandstone.  The 
inm  produced  is  largely  used  for  ploughs  and  other  agricultural 
implements.  Copper  mines  were  formerly  worked  in  (Jani. 
I^cad  i%  found  near  Glxulapalle  at  the  foot  of  the  Nallamalais 
in  the  NandyAl  taJmk.  Diamond  mines  were  formerly  worked  on 
a  Urge  scale  in  Ranganapalle,  Munimadugu,  and  Ramallakota. 

The  only  important  industries  in  the  District  .ire  cotton- Am  tad 
rnratin^  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  carjietv  The  cotton  "»•»•*** 
weaving  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  only  ««urv  «  loths  l>emg 
nuulr.  (  otton  carpets  tW  a  superior  description  are  made  at 
RurrvM.l  and  Cumbum.  The  manufacture  of  lacquered  warr> 
and  paintings  on  leather  is  carried  on  in  Nandyal  and  Nosam 
( Roilkuntla  tdAtk).  Thick  woollen  blanket**  are  woven  in  some 
\iiUge%  of  the  NandikotkOr  AlAri.  There  are  four  cotton 
jifesvr-s  t«o  at  Nandyal  owned  by  Kuro|M-an\  ami  two  at 
R.;rnoo|  by  natives.  All  four  are  worked  hy  steam.  Pry 
« lun  or  press  the  local  cotton  for  e\j*>rt  to  Itomtka)  and 
Ma<ira«  In  1904  the  two  Nandyal  pre%se%  employed  on  jh\ 
ascra^e  1 19  hands.  The  presses  at  Rum. *>l  are  smaller  .  «»n* 
rrrru.  the  average  number  of  hands  eii>p!o\cd  \h-  i\*  Urs*  t*.an 
tweii!)  rnc.     The    growing   of   rubber  pfodui  :ng    plan:»    ha* 
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recently  been  started  in  Kurnool  under  European  1 
A  tannery  has  also  been  working  there  for  the  last  four  yean. 
Commerce.  Commercially,  the  District  is  of  small  importance.  Tht 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  turmeric,  tobacco^  ghk%  gum,  hooey. 
melons,  oilseeds,  onions,  indigo,  timber,  woollen  blanket* 
cotton  cloths,  and  cotton  carpets  ;  while  European  piece 
goods,  salt,  areca  nuts,  coco-nuts,  sugar,  jaggery  (coarse  sugar), 
brass  and  topper  utensils,  cattle,  and  various  condiments 
required  for  Indian  households  are  the  chief  imports*  There 
is  usually  no  export  of  grain,  but  in  1900  a  large  quantity 
was  sent  to  Bombay,  where  the  distress  was  acute  and  price* 
corresjxmdingly  high.  Trade  is  chiefly  with  the  neighbouring 
Districts  and  Hyderabad*  Salt,  however,  is  imported 
Bombay,  and  cotton  is  exported  to  that  city  And 
GAi,  melons,  cotton  carpets,  and  timber  are  sent  to  Hyderabad 
by  the  trunk  road  connecting  the  two  places.  Sugar  and  jag- 
gery are  obtained  from  North  Arcot,  and  piece-goods  and 
utensils  from  Bcllary  and  Madras.  Kurnool,  Nandyal,  and 
Cumbum  in  the  centres  of  trade  for  the  western,  central, 
and  eastern  divisions  of  the  District  respectively.  Xandyil 
is,  however,  outstripping  Kumool  in  commercial  importance, 
it  is  on  the  railway,  while  Kurnool  is  33  miles  from  the 
nearest  station-  The  Komatis  are  the  chief  merchants,  but 
latterly  many  Musalmans  have  taken  to  trade.  Messrs.  Vol- 
kart  Brothers  and  Messrs.  Binny  &  Co.  have  agencies  at 
Kumool  and  Nandyal  for  their  cotton  business.  Most  of 
the  internal  trade  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  weekly 
markets.  Thirteen  of  these  are  under  the  management  of  the 
local  boards,  and  the  fees  kvied  in  them  in  1903-4  yielded 
K>,  1,850.     The  most  important  arc  th«  Kto» 

nknnda,  and  Koilkumla. 
Railways        The  Southern  M  metre  gauge)  enter*  the 

and  roads.   i>jst,ict  about  2  miles  to  the  west  of  Maddikera  in  the  1 

konda  taluk,  and  runs  across  from  west  to  east  till  it  reaches 
nbom,  where  it  turns  nocChwaidfl  tlonfl  the  eastern  border. 
It  places   all  parts  of  the  within  30  miles  of  a  rail* 

way,  which  taps  at  its  eastern  extremities  the  rich  gram-grwing 
deltas  of  the  God  a  van  and  the  Kistna,  and  is  t  table 

defence  in  time  of  famine.  The  line  was  opened  for  traffic  to 
Nandyal  in  1887,  and  thence  to  Cmnblim  and  Tadcpalle  in 
1S89 -yo.  The  Madras  Railway  (broad  gauge)  also  louche* 
the  District  in  a  corner  of  the  Pattikonda  taluk. 

c  total  length  of  metalled  road4*   is  547  miles,  and  of 
unmctallcd  roads  1 7 1  miles,  all  of  which  axe  maintained  from 
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Ixxal  funds.  There  are  avenues  of  trees  along  606  miles. 
The  western  section  is  fairly  well  provided  with  communica- 
tions, trunk  roads  branching  from  Kurnool  to  Bellary,  Gooty, 
(  uddapah,  and  Hyderabad  The  NandikotkQr  and  Nandyal 
/<*/*£/  are  also  provided  with  good  roads,  the  facilities  thus 
afforded  being  supplemented  by  the  irrigation  canal  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  them  and  is  navigable  throughout  its 

<  our*.  The  remaining  four  taluks  are  deficient  in  road  com- 
munications.  There  are  two  gkM  roads  over  the  Erramalas— 
the  Tammarlmpalle  pass  and  the  Rampur  pass.  Neither  of 
the  mads  across  the  Nallamalais,  namely,  the  Mantralamma 
|uss  and  the  Nandikanama  pass  (the  latter  of  which  was 
formerly  the  highway  between  the  coast  and  the  interior),  is 
now  much  used,  and  they  are  becoming  impassable. 

The  whole  District  lies  within  the  famine  zone,  and  has  Famine, 
suffered  nine  times  from  want  of  rain  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Ust  century:  namely,  in  the  years  1804,  1820,  1824,  1833, 
1853  4,  1866,  1876-8,  1891-2,  and  1896-7.  In  1873-4,  also, 
jarts  of  it  suffered,  and  in  1884  there  was  widespread  distress. 
The  season  was  again  bad  in  1900  in  some  portions.  No  sta 
titties  arc  available  of  the  relief  given  previous  to  1866.  The 
average  number  of  persons  relieved  in  that  year  was  1,741, 
w  title  the  maximum  number  relieved  in  any  one  month  was 
2,7*7  in  October.  In  1876  both  monsoons  failed  and  prices 
r«*e  enormously.  The  average  numlxrr  of  j>ersons  rclic\cd 
cLuly  during  the  twenty-two  months  from  I  k-cemlxr,  1876,  to 
Jv-pteniber,  1878,  was  140,015,  of  whom  32,596  were  gratui- 
tously relieved  and  the  remainder  employed  on  works.  The 
f navimuni  number  relieved  in  any  one  month  was  299,804.  or 
.i%  mm  h  as  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  lite  mortality 
<auud  by  starvation  and  the  diseases  m<  idental  thereto  will 
n«-\cr  l»e  accurately  known,  but  the  Census  of  1881  showed 
that  the  (lobulation  had  decreased  since  1871  by  250,331;,  or 
:;  \m-t  <  ent.  No  other  IMstrict  in  the  Presidency  exhibited  mi 
u  mble  a  decline.  During  the  famine  of  1 801-2,  in  which  the 
:.i.»k  <if  (umlmra  suffered  worst,  the  average  daily  number  of 
l^rMms  relieved  was  14,107.  The  last  serious  famine  was  that 
« 1  i*«/»  7.     The  average  number  relieved  daily  was  52,736, 

<  v  \\ist\c  of  12,788  j>crsom  on  gratuitous  relief.  'I  he  ma\i 
mum  numlier  of  per»uta  on  relief  works  in  any  one  month 
*4>  170,289  in  July,  1897.  In  this  famine  the  e\|>enditure  in 
k.:m<«>l  Ihstnct  alone  was  11  lakhs. 

lor  administrative  purposes  Kumool   is  dmded   into  f«»ur  i»«titci 
»..U!:«-t»iom,  one  of  whkh  is  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  ••»*•• 


sums  and 

Staff. 


ClTll 

justice  and 
crime* 


revenue 
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Indian  Civil  Service,  while  the  others  are  under  Deputy-Col 
lectors  recruited  in  India.  The  subdivisions  are  Nandyal  (tkr 
Ci vi  1 1  rge)f  comprising  the  taluks  of  Nandyal,  SirM 

and  Koilkuntla ;  Markapur,  comprising  the  Markapur  and 
Cumbum  taluks  ;  Kurnool,  comprising  Ramalkkota  and  Paid 
konda  ;  and  the  head-quarters  subdivision,  which  consists  of 
the  single  taluk  of  Nandikotkur.  A  tahuldar  is  stationed  at 
the  head-quarters  of  each  taluk*  and  a  stationary  sub- magistrate 
in  three  of  them :  namely,  Nandyal,  Ramallakota,  and  Patti- 
konda.  In  addition  to  the  usual  District  staff  there  are  twu 
District  Forest  officers,  and  a  special  Deputy-Collector  fa 
charge  of  the  irrigation  from  the  Kurnool  Cuddapah  CanaL 

There  are  three  regular  District  Munsifs'  courts,  at  Kurnool, 
Nandyal,  and  Markapur,  Appeals  from  these,  as  well  as  those 
from  the  District  Munsif  of  Gooty  in  Anantapur,  lie  to  the 
District  Judge  of  Kurnool.  The  Court  of  Sessions  tries  the 
sessions  cases  which  arise  within  the  District  and  in  the  Gooty 
and  Tadpatri  taluks  outside  it,  and  hears  appeals  from  the  con- 
victions passed  by  the  first-class  magistrates.  Dacoities,  rob- 
beries, housebreakings,  and  thefts  fluctuate  in  number*,  as 
elsewhere,  with  the  state  of  the  season,  but  proportionately  to 
the  population  are  more  than  usually  common.  The  District 
has  indeed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  criminal  in 
the  Presidency.  Murders  are  especially  frequent,  being  usually 
due  to  private  personal  motives  or  disputes  about  land.  These 
land  disputes  often  lead  to  serious  riots,  and  the  KoilkuntU 
taluk  is  notorious  for  such  disturbances.  The  Donga  (thief) 
Oddes  are  the  most  criminal  class.  Their  profession  may  be 
said  to  be  thieving  and  rubbing,  and  they  are  very  brutal  in 
their  treatment  of  their  fictattL 

As  already  stated,  the  District  consists  historically  of  two 
portions;  namely,  Kurnool  proper,  consist ing  of  the  Ramalla- 
kota, Nandikotkur,  Nandyal,  and  Sirvel  taluks,  and  the  four 
transferred   taluks  of  Cumbum,    M  KoilkuntU,   and 

konda.  The  revenue  history  of  these  two  tracts  is  dis- 
tinct. The  history  of  the  transferred  taluks  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Districts  from  which  they  were  transferred.  Little 
definite  is  known  of  the  methods  of  assessment  under  pn> 
British  rulers  in  them.  The  villages  were  rented  out  to  fait- 
who  paid  a  fieskkashy  or  tribute,  and  sometimes  rendered 
milii  o.     This  tract  came  into  the  possession  of  the 

British  in  1800,  when  Major  (after*  Thomas)  Monro, 

the   first   adn  f  of   the  Ceded    Districts,   introduced 

a  rough  field  survey  and  settled  the  lands  on  a  quaJwjMflnirt 
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system.  But  his  rates  were  fixed  with  reference  to  the  high 
assessment  levied  under  the  Musalmln  governments,  and  were 
excessive.  Sir  Thomas  eventually  himself  recommended  a 
reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  the  assessments  on  'dry'  and 
4  wet '  lands  and  an  additional  8  per  cent  on  garden  lands,  but 
his  recommendations  were  not  accepted.  After  his  departure 
to  England  in  1807,  the  villages  were  rented  out  on  a  triennial 
lease,  and  again  on  a  decennial  lease  from  18 10.  Many  of  the 
lessee*  fell  heavily  into  arrears  and  the  renting  system  was 
discontinued  in  1821.  Later,  Munro,  who  had  returned  as 
(ktvemor  of  Madras,  was  able  to  carry  out  his  old  recom- 
mendations. The  ry&twari  system  was  reintroduced,  with  the 
reductions  in  the  rates  which  he  had  proposed.  Since  then  no 
sweeping  changes  have  occurred,  except  the  exemption  from 
extra  assessment  of  land  irrigated  from  wells  and  tanks  con- 
structed at  private  expense,  the  assimilation  of  '  garden '  rates  to 
*  dry '  rates,  and  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  special  products. 
After  the  formation  of  the  District  as  it  now  stands  in  1858, 
a  survey  and  settlement  on  modern  lines  were  made  ;  and  the 
new  rales  were  introduced  in  Pattikonda  in  1872,  in  Koilkuntla 
in  1874,  and  in  Cumbum  and  Mirklpur  in  1877. 

In  the  ca*e  of  Kumool  proper,  very  little  is  known  of  the 
ftirmrr  re%*cnuc  history.  The ptdika tht%  the  only  old  record  of 
im|»>rtanrrf  contains  in  detail  the  boundaries  of  ea<  h  village 
and  the  extent  and  descriptions  of  all  the  lands  in  it,  but  no 
figures  <»f  assessment.  I  hiring  the  Hindu  period,  the  village 
lease  s>stcm  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  mode  of  settle- 
ment, the  headman  distributing  the  land  with  reference  to  the 
nxans  «»f  the  ryots,  and  the  fields  being  roughly  classed  *ith 
reference  to  the  nature  of  their  soil.  The  same  %>stem  was 
continued  under  Muhammadan  rule,  but  the  manner  of  Assess 
ment  was  arbitrary  and  the  methods  of  collection  iniquitous. 
Die  demand  was  increased  or  lowered  at  the  <apn«c  of  the 
Na«Ah  A  curious  instance  of  arbitrary  increase  is  on  record. 
A  ium  <>f  Ra.  5,000  was  added  to  the  demand  on  the  village  of 
Nannur  because  a  horse  belonging  to  the  NawAb  died  there. 
The  result  of  these  exactions  was  that  the  inhabitants  fled  and 
land  was  left  waste.  After  the  assumption  of  the  territory  by 
the  Hntish  in  1839,  a  rfrtw&ri  settlement  has  introduced  in 
1*43  'tt"»  was  followed  in  1841  by  a  rough  field  suney 
*h:*  h  t»ok  two  years  to  complete ;  and  in  1843  the  Commit 
or.,  f.  Mr  Ha>ley,  prepared  an  elaborate  *  heme  of  field  asses* 
tti<  nt  fits  successor  urged  a  reversion  to  the  renting  system, 
but  th<  Hoard  negatived  the  proposal.  The  rn^nvarf  s> stent 
«i  t  e 
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■was  continued,  and  the  only  general  change  in  the 
was  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  special  products.     The  grat 
rise  in  prices  which  had  taken  place  since  the  assumption  xi 
the  territory  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the  heaviness 
and  inequalities  of  the  assessment,  though  temporary 
were  granted  year   after   year.     All    these    inequalities 
eventually  removed  by  a   survey   and  settlement   oil 
principles.     In  1858  a  new  survey  was  begun,  and  the  settle 
inent  was  introduced  in  1865  and  completed  in    1S6S.     The 
survey  found  an  excess  in  the  cultivated  area  of  3  J  per  cent 
over  that  shown  in  the  revenue  accounts  of  the  whole  Distrio, 
but  the  enhancement  of  revenue,  consequent  upon   the  settle 
ment,  was  proportionately  less.     The  average  assessment  go 
4  dry'  land  is  now  Rs,    1-4-11   per  acre  (maximum,   R 
minimum,  4  annas),  and  on  'wet'  land  Rs.   5-14  { maximum, 
Rs,  10;  minimum,  Rs*  2-8). 

The  revenue  from  land  and  the  total  revenue  in  recent  vein 
are  given  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


I. and  revenue 
Total  revenue 

18* 

1890-1. 

AOOO-I 

j^- 

'796 

20,82 

19 fit 

27,18 

3M* 

—  ■ 
3<Me 

Outside  the  two  municipalities  of  Kurnool  and  Nandyil, 
local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board  and  the  four 
taluk  boards  of  Ramallakota,  Nandikotkur,  Nandyil,  and 
Markapur,  the  areas  under  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
four  administrative  subdivisions.  The  total  expenditure  of 
these  boards  in  1903-4  was  2  lakhs,  nearly  half  of  which  wis 
laid  out  on  roads  and  a  third  on  medical  services  and 
tutions.  The  chief  KHirce  of  their  income  is,  as  usual,  the 
cess.  A  portion  of  the  cess  is  reserved  for  future 
on  railways.  In  addition,  the  affairs  of  sixteen  of  the 
towns  are  managed  by  Union  fanthayais  established 
Madras  Act  V  of  1884. 
Police  and  The  head  of  the  police  in  the  District  is  the  Superinu 
j*ili.  who  has  an  Assistant  at  Nandyal.     I  Si  police  stal 

and  in  1904  the  force  numbered  932  head  constables  and  con- 
stables, working  under  19  inspectors,  besides  S06  rural  police. 
There  are  12  subsidiary  jails  which  can  collectively  ^wmtPG- 
date  808  prisoners. 

As  in  the  other  Deccan  Districts,  education  is  very  backward 
in  Kurnool.     It  stands  nineteenth  among  the  twenty-two 
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tricts  of  the  Presidency  in  the  literacy  of  its  population,  of 
whom  only  4*>  percent.  (7*9  males  and  0*4  females)  are  able 
to  read  and  write.  Marklpur  and  Pattikonda  are  the  least 
literate,  and  Nandyil  is  the  moat  advanced,  among  the  taluks. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  1 880-1  was 
5,437;  in  1S90-1,  10,275  ;  in  1 900-1,  16,122;  and  in  1903-4, 
18,290.  On  March  31,  1904,  656  institutions  were  classed  as 
public,  of  which  5  were  managed  by  the  Educational  depart- 
ment, 97  by  local  boards,  and  6  by  municipalities,  while  292 
were  aided  by  public  funds  and  256  were  unaided  but  con 
f<»rmcd  to  the  rules  of  the  department.  Of  these  647  were 
primary,  7  were  secondary,  and  2  training  schools.  There  were, 
in  addition,  116  private  schools,  with  1,681  pupils.  Two  of 
these,  with  a  strength  of  97,  were  classed  as  advanced.  More 
than  96  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  under  instruction  were  only  in 
primary  classes,  and  only  15  out  of  the  2,438  girls  at  school 
had  proceeded  beyond  that  stage.  Of  the  male  population  of 
school  going  age,  21  per  cent  were  in  the  primary  stage,  and  of 
the  female  population  of  the  same  age  4  |>er  cent.,  which  is 
rather  a  high  proportion  for  the  Deccan.  Among  Mu  sal  mans, 
the  corresponding  percentages  were  38  and  5.  The  Kurnool 
Muhanimadans  are  the  most  illiterate  in  the  Presidency. 
1  here  were  228  schools  for  Panchamas,  or  depressed  castes, 
giving  instruction  to  900  pupils.  A  few  schools  have  also 
bnn  opened  for  the  Chencbus  on  the  Nallamalai  hills. 
'I  here  are  two  high  schools,  one  at  Kumool  town  and 
th<*  other  at  Nand>il.  The  total  expenditure  on  education 
\%\  1003  4  was  Rs.  92,500,  of  which  Rv  25,000  was  derived 
from  fecv     Of  the  total,  78  per  cent,  was  devoted  to  |>rimary 

M'honU. 

The  District  pmsesaes  3  hospitals  and  12  di*}>cnsarics,  which  Ho*f»uU 
«  onuin  Accommodation  for  60  inpatients.     In  1903  the  num  "fi^"'*** 
r«rr  of  <a*c*  treated  was  1 18,000,  of  whom  830  were  in  patients, 
and     1.900    operations    were    performed       The    e\|>enditurc 
amounted   to  Rs.   25,400,  the  greater  part  of  whi«  h  was  met 
from  \xkm\  and  municipal  funds. 

\  jh  t  irution  has  of  late  been  receiving  considerable  attention,  Va 
ami  in  1*103  4  the  number  of  persons  successfully  treated  l>y  xUm 
the  I^<al  fund  and  municipal  vaccinators  teethe r  was  ^^  per 
1,000.  com  1  a  red  with  a  Presidency  average  of  30.     Yau  ma- 
t  ..n   1%  compulsory  in  the  two  municipalities,  but  in  none  of 
the  sitteen  Union*. 

For  further  particular*  of  the  District,  see  the  A«m«v/  /hi- 
/;./  Ma*»a/%  by  Ckipalkristnainah  Chetty.  188ft.] 

1  c  2 
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Markapur  Subdivision.  — Subd/  Kurnoo!  Diana. 

Madras,  consisting  of  the  Markapur  and  Cumbum  ialuks. 

Markapur  Taluk.— North-eastern  taluk  of  Kumooi  District 
Madras,  lying  between  15°  37'  and  160  18'  N.  and  78*  50'  lid 
790  34'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,140  square  miles.  The  popah 
tion  in  1901  was  94,295,  compared  with  99,97*  «i  1S91 ;  die 
density  is  only  83  persons  per  square  mile.  It  contains  j* 
villages,  1 2  of  which  are  *  whole  inams?  Most  of  these  latter 
are  uninhabited.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cessts 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  1,13,000,  which  is  lower  than  in 
any  other  taluk  In  the  District.  This  taluk  and  Curabum  we 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Nallamalais,  which  separate  the* 
from  the  rest  of  the  District,  and  their  physical  aspects  ire  fcry 
different  from  those  of  their  neighbours.  The  greater  part  of 
Markapur  is  hilly.  Several  low  ranges  intersect  it ;  and  down 
the  valleys  formed  by  these  flow  the  chief  rivers,  namely,  the 
Duvvaleru,  the  Ralla  V§gu,  the  Tigaleru,  and  the  Kandlcrc. 
which  drain  the  taluk  and  now  into  the  Gundlakamma  river 
The  soil  is  mostly  rocky  and  gravelly,  about  89  per 
being  red  earth  of  a  poor  description.  There  are  great 
facilities  for  impounding  rain-water  in  tanks  ;  but  owing  to  the 
sparseness  of  population  and  the  consequent  dearth  of  1 
'wet*  cultivation  is  not  popular  and  the  tank  projects 
unremunerative.  The  taluk  contains  the  largest 
wells  in  the  District,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
area  is  watered  from  these  sources.  The  very  large 
of  *  reserved ■  forests  (557  square  miles)  aflbrds  ample 
ground  for  cattle  and  sheep,  for  which  Markapur  is  noted, 
cattle  of  the  coast  Districts  of  Nellore  and  Guntur  are  dmen 
to  the  Nallamalais  to  graze  during  the  hot  season.  The 
climate  in  the  western  half  of  the  taluk  bordering  upon  the 
Nallamalais  is  unhealthy,  but  that  of  the  eastern  half  i 
paratively  salubrious.     The  annual  rainfall  averages  1 

Cumbum  Taluk. — Easternmost  taluk  of  Kumooi  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  150  ro'  and  150  52'  N.  and  78*  45*  and 
790  19  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,061  square  miles*  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  amounted  to  115,881,  compared  with  117,607  m 
1891,  the  density  being  only  109  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  taluk  contains  one   town,  Cumbvm  aton,   ^oori, 

formerly  the  ru-ad -quarters,  and  101  villages,  of  which  as  many 
as  27  arc  'whole  indms?     The  demand  for  land  revenue  and 
cs  amounted  in  1903 -4  to  1  :>oo*    The  greater  part 

of  the  taluk  is  hilly,  being  shut  in  between  the  Velikoml 
on  of  tli  <  ast  and  the 
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lais  on  the  west.  Several  low  hills  intersect  the  middle;  and 
down  the  valleys  formed  by  these  flow  the  chief  rivers,  the 
( •undlakamma,  Jampaleru,  and  Sagileru,  the  first  two  of  which 
drain  the  northern  portion,  while  the  third  flows  through  the 
southern  part  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  Penner  in  Cuddapah 
District.  The  scenery  of  these  valleys  is  fine,  especially 
around  the  Pullalacheruvu  waterfall  The  way  in  which  the 
nvcT\  often  run  in  deep  gorges  between  hills  affords  admir- 
able facilities  for  the  formation  of  tanks  by  throwing  dams 
a*  r<»ss  them.  The  moat  noteworthy  instance  is  the  magnificent 
Cumhum  tank,  formed  by  an  embankment  built  across  the 
<  tundlakamma  river.  The  formation  of  the  country  is  also 
favourable  to  the  digging  of  wells.  The  prevailing  soil  is  red  and 
gravelly.  The  climate  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  malarial  fever 
t%  \ery  firesalent  in  Cumbum  town.  The  rainfall  averages 
2 5  inches.  More  than  half  the  taluk  is  covered  with  '  reserved  ' 
lorests  (599  square  miles),  which  afford  excellent  pasture  for 
«  attic  and  sheep.  It  is  poorly  off  for  road  communications  the 
western  and  northern  portions  being  practically  inacccvsible 
during  the  rains. 

Nandlkotkur.  -  Northern  subdivision  and  /ti/uA  of  Kumool 
Ihstrnt,  Madras,  lying  between  15°  39'  and  i6c  15'  N.  and 
;H  4'  and  79°  14'  K.,  with  an  area  of  1,358  square  miles. 
1  he  population  in  1901  was  104,167,  com  (tared  with  88. 560  in 
1H91  .  the  density  is  only  77  persons  j>er  vjuare  mile,  com- 
jaml  with  the  1  h  strict  average  of  1 15.  It  contains  102  villages, 
<>  of  «lii«  h  are  imam.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903  4  to  Rx.  2,97,000.  It  is  the  largest  taiuk 
\\  the  Ihstnct,  l*it  mote  than  half  of  it  is  <overed  by  the 
N'ailamalatt  and  other  •reserved'  forests.  The  Tungahhadra 
uh  a  few  miles,  and  the  Kistna  throughout  it>  course  in  the 
1  Hstn*  t,  twAind  it  on  the  west  and  north,  sc|urating  it  from  the 
Nuamt  Dominions.  The  only  other  mer  of  importance  is 
itw  llaxanati,  which  drains  the  eastern  jurt  and  fUm%  into  the 
kittna  at  Sangameswaram,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Hindus. 
I  he  krKX<«>L<'ii»i»AraH  Canal  passes  through  it  for  69  miles, 
mating  36  tillages*  The  total  extent  watered  m  1903-4  was 
^300  at  rev  Half  of  the  arable  area  is  hla*  k  cotton  soil,  37 
;«-f  <  enu  1»Lm  k  loam,  and  the  remaining  13  per  <  ent.  retl  earth 
I  he  taluk  <cffltatns  the  largest  forest  area  in  the  Ihstrict  (70*1 
%  juare  miles),  almost  the  whole  of  which  lic%  <»n  the  Nallamalat*. 
I  he  annual  rainfall  U  about  19  inches,  a  little  al*»\e  the 
I  >uir:t  t  average.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  the  |>cople  suffering 
ten  much  from  fever  and  enlarged  spleen 
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Kurnool  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  Kurnool  Duma, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Ramallakota  and  PATTtKOm 
taluks. 

Ramallakota  (literally,  'diamond  fort r).— Taluk  of  Km 
nool  District,  Madras,  lying  between  150  18'  and  15°  5 
and  770  36*  and  7  8°  10'  E.,  with  an  area  of  846  square  tnitet 
The  population  in  1901  was  142,855,  compared  with  124,971 
in  r89r.  Musalmans  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  otfKf 
taluk  of  the  District ;  half  of  them  are  residents  of  Kurnool 
town.  The  density  is  169  persons  per  square  mile, 
with  the  District  average  of  115.  It  contains  one 
Kurnool  (a  municipality  with  a  population  of  25,376.  the 
head-quarters  of  the  taluk  and  District),  and  106 
(inclusive  of  7  ■  whole  inams ').  The  demand  for  land  1 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,66,000.  On  the 
north  the  Tungabhadra  forms  the  boundary,  separating  it  from 
the  Nizanvs  Dominions*  The  only  other  river  is  the  Hintiri, 
which,  with  its  tributaries  the  Dhone  Vagu  and  the  Hukn, 
drains  the  whole  taluk  and  ultimately  (alls  into  the  Tung* 
bhadra  at  KumooL     The  KurnooiXt  Canal  take* 

off  from  the  Tungabhadra  at  Sunkesula  in  this  taluk  and  i* 
led  along  the  northern  portion  of  it,  irrigating  about  yyn 
acres.  The  annual  rainfall  is  28  inches,  about  three-fourths  of 
which  is  received  during  the  south  west  monsoon.  Most  of  t 
taluk  is  covered  with  black  cotton  soil*  It  contains  65  1 
miles  of  *  reserved '  forests,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  on 
the  Erramalas* 

Pattikonda  Taluk  (/cotton  h  ill). —Westernmost  taimk  o 
Kurnool  District,  Madras,  lying  between  15°  7'  and  15°  5. 
and  770  21'  and  7  8°  r '  E»,  with  an  area  of  1,134  squarr  mfle* 
The  population  in  1901  was  14^033,  compared  with  138,703  in 
1891.  The  density  is  126  persons  per  square  mile,  compared 
with  the  District  average  of  1 15  and  the  Prriirirnry  average  of 
270.  The  taluk  was  the  worst  sufferer  in  the  District  in  the 
great  famine  of  1876-8,  when  it  lost  about  60  per  cent,  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  contains  104  villages,  including  fitr 
*  whole  inams*  but  no  town*     Pattiiconda,   I  .^du 

and  Maddikera,  are  places  of  some  importance,  the  list 
\g  the  head -quarters.     The  demand  for  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,20,000.      The    Fungi 
bhadra  forms  the  northern  boundary,  separating  it  from  the 
Nizam's  Dominions,     The  onlyotht  the  Hindu,  which 

rises  near  Maddikera  and  drains  nearly  two-thirds  of  it     Pitti 
konda  was  part  of  B«  till    1858.     It   wa»   then 
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called  Panchapalaiyam,  or  the  '  land  of  the  five  poligars* 
Almost  every  village  contains  a  ruined  fort  The  rainfall  is 
2  3  inches,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  received  during  the  south* 
west  monsoon.  The  taluk  is  almost  entirely  '  dry,'  there  being 
only  34*9^5  Acres  of  *  wet '  cultivation  supplied  by  petty  tanks 
and  wells.  The  prevailing  soil  is  black  cotton  soil,  but  the 
southern  portion  is  gravelly  and  hilly.  The  taluk  contains 
1 1 2  square  miles  of  *  reserved'  forests,  almost  the  whole  of  which 
lies  on  the  Erramalas  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  portions. 

Nandyftl  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  Kumool  District, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Nandyal,  Sirvel,  and  Koilkuntla 
taluks. 

Nandyftl  Taluk. —Central  taluk  of  Kumool  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  150  it'  and  150  42'  N.  and  780  and  780 
47'  E.,  with  an  area  of  854  square  miles.  The  population  in 
toot  was  110,191,  compared  with  96,292  in  1891  ;  the  density 
was  1 2Q  persons  per  square  mile,  compared  with  an  average  of 
115  in  the  District  as  a  whole.  Next  to  Kamallakota,  it 
possesses  the  largest  MusalmAn  population.  It  has  one  town, 
Nandvai  (a  municipality  with  a  population  of  15,137  and  the 
head  quarters),  and  91  villages.  The  demand  for  land  revenue 
ami  cesses  amounted  in  1003-4  to  Rs.  2,72,000.  It  is  shut  in 
)>rtwecn  two  ranges  of  hills,  the  Nallamalais  on  the  east  and 
the  Krramalas  on  the  west,  between  which  flows  the  K  undent 
river.  The  Kc**ool-Cudi>apah  Can\i.  runs  through  the 
centre  from  north  to  south.  Most  of  the  country  is  black 
c  ottim  soil,  but  in  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  soil  is 
red  and  gravelly.  The  rainfall  at  Nandy.1l  town  is  heavier  than 
a!  any  other  station  in  the  District  (y^  in<  hcs\  but  the  average 
f<*  the  taluk  is  only  about  28  inches.  The  <  I  mute  is  unhealthy, 
malarial  fever  being  prevalent  for  the  greater  jjart  of  the  year. 
*  Reserved'  forests  cover  351  square  miles,  almost  entirely  on 
the  Nallamalais  and  Erramalas. 

Slrvel.—  Taluk  of  Kumool  District,  Madras  lying  lietween 
14  54  and  15*  16'  K.  and  78°  11'  and  780  46'  K.,  with  ai\ 
AtrA  of  613  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  73,387. 
<om|ktred  with  65,168  in  1891,  the  den>ity  l*mg  120  person^ 
prr  square  mile,  compared  with  the  District  average  of  115 
I'hr  taluk  contains  86  villages.  The  demand  for  land  re\enu« 
*n<i  <  esses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,32,000.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Kunderu  Valley,  and  is  bound ed  on  the  north  by  the 
Santhil  taluk,  cm  the  west  by  KoilkuntLt,  and  on  the  east  In 
the  Nallamalais.  The  western  half  is  <  omp«psed  of  bla«  k  cotton 
soil,  and  it  commanded  by  the  Ki'ftNooi  Ci*t»t»%r-AH  Canai  , 
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which  supplies  6, 200  acres.  The  eastern  half*  adjoining  ti* 
sandstone  hills  of  the  Nallamalais,  has  a  red  ferruginous  sol 
This  portion  is  cut  up  by  several  streams  into  narrow  vaflen 
clothed  with  fine  jungle,  and  presents  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
other  portion,  which  is  dry  and  arid.  *  Reserved  '  forests  Hi 
the  Nallamalais  cover  202  square  mi! 

Koilkuntla  — Central  taluk  of  Kurnool  District,  Madrai. 
lying  between  14°  57'  and  150  29  N.  and  770  59*  and  78*  $3 
E,,  with  an  area  of  572  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901 
was  88,147,  compared  with  86,544  in  1891.  Koilkur 
more  thickly  populated  than  any  other  taluk  in  the  Ihanric 
except  Ramallakota.  It  contains  85  villages,  but  no  town. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  Rs.  3,10,000.  The  *  dry '  lands  of  the  villages  on  both  sides 
of  the  Kunderu  river,  which  flows  through  the  eastern  half  of 
the  tdfuk,  are  the  richest  in  the  District,  consisting  of  ferule 
black  cotton  soil.  The  annual  rainfall  is  22  inches,  but  the  «Mt- 
em  portion  receives  only  1 7  inches.  The  people  are  more  pro* 
perous  and  robust  than  their  neighbours,  and  are  regarded  as 
the  most  factious  and  litigious  in  the  District,  land  dispam 
often  leading  to  riots  accompanied  with  bloodshed*  The  t&mk 
is  very  badly  provided  with  communications. 

A  hob  Ham, — Village  and   temple   in   the  Sixvel   taluk 
Kurnool  District,  Madras,  situated  in  150  8'  N.  and  78°  45" 
on  the  Nallamalais.     Population  (1901),  151.     The  temple 
the  most  sacred  Vaishnava  shrine  in  the  District,  and  has 
parts  :  namely,  Diguva  (lower)  Ahobilam  temple  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  Yeguva  (upper)  Ahobilam  about  4  miles  higher  up. 
and  a  small  shrine  on  the  summit.     The   first   is  the   most 
interesting,  as  it  contains  beautiful  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the 
R&mayana  on  its  walls  and  on  two  great  stone  porches  {mamkt 
f>ams)  which  stand  in  front  of  it,  supported  by  pillars  8  feet 

rcumference,  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  One  of  these, 
kaiydna  mantapam%  or  '  wedding  hall/  was  pronounced  by 
Fergusson  to  be  *  a  fine  bold  specimen  of  architecture) 
the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  earlier  examples*  but  full  of 
character  and  merit/  The  annual  festival  takes  place  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  The  temple  and  the  connected 
math  in  Tiruvallur  in  Chingleput  Distrii  u  though  they  posses* 
endowments  almost  throughout  the  Presidency  and  erro 
!>eyond  it,  are  now  in  a  neglected  condition. 

Cumbum  Town.— Town  in  the  tduk  of  the  smroe  name  in 
Kurnool  I  ituatcd  in  150  35'  N.  and  79°  6 

Population  (toot),  6,502.     Formerly  it  was  the  head-quarters 
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of  a  Head  Assistant  Collector  and  ZaAsiMr,  and  a  regiment 
was  stationed  here.  Though  built  upon  a  sandstone  rock  and 
favourably  situated  for  drainage,  the  town  has  a  bad  name  for 
unhcahhiness,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  use  of  bad  drinking 
water.  With  the  idea  of  improving  the  sanitation  of  the  town, 
it  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1866  ;  but  eventually  the 
municipality  was  abolished  and  the  Government  offices  trans- 
ferred elsewhere.  It  is  now  a  Union  under  the  Madras  Local 
Board*  Act  V  of  18S4.  It  possesses  a  hospital  and  the  chief 
market  in  the  District  east  of  the  Nallamalais,  which  is  visited 
by  traders  from  Guntfir,  Palnad,  Ongole,  &i\  Brightly 
coloured  carpets  of  fast  dyes,  possessing  a  local  reputation,  are 
manufactured  here  on  a  small  scale.  By  far  the  most  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  town  is,  however,  the  magnificent  tank 
formed  by  damming  a  gorge  through  which  flows  the  Gundla- 
karnma  river.  The  height  of  the  dam  is  57  feet.  The 
traditional  belief  is  that  the  tank  was  built  by  the  sage  Jama 
tla^ni ,  it  i>  also  said  to  have  been  constructed,  or  considerably 
improved,  by  the  Gajapatis  of  Kalinga  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  been  restored  later  by  the  Vijayanagar 
pnn<  cvk  Y  a  radar  a  jam  ma.  It  has  a  drainage  area  of  430  square 
miles  and  a  capacity  of  3,696  million  cubic  feet.  The  area 
irrigated  by  it  in  1903-4  was  5,500  acres  of  first  crop  and 
4.800  aires  of  second  crop,  or  10,300  acres  in  all.  The 
revenue  <lerne<l   was   Rs.  42,300. 

Dhone  —  Village  in  the  Ramallakota  taluk  of  Kumool 
1  hstru  t,  Madnu,  situated  in  15°  14'  N.  and  77°  53'  K.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  3.50&  The  place  is  important  as  being  the 
railway  station  for  Kumool  town,  which  is  ^^  miles  north  of 
.(  by  rood.  It  is  al>o  the  head-quarters  of  a  deputy  tahsiUar. 
I  hough  pi<  turesquely  situated  in  the  midst  of  hills  I>honc  ha* 
a  tkid  name  for  unhealthinesa,  due  probably  to  its  indifferent 
water  supply,  wht<  h  is  derived  from  a  spring.  There  is  a  lx*al 
\nu\  disj»cnsary  and  a  travellers'  bungalow,  and  the  hills  <1om* 
oy  atc  known  for  their  abundance  of  anteloj*. 

Kumool  Town.— Head -quarten  of  the  Ihstnct  and  sul>- 
«!i\isujfi  of  the  same  name,  Madras,  situated  in  15  50'  N.  and 
;H'  4'  H,  on  a  low  rocky  spit  of  ground  at  the  ^influence  of 
tiK-  two  rivers  Tungalmadra  and  Hindn,  v°°  fcrt  aU»\e  *ea 
'.i%<i.  33  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  <Kurn«*>l  Road 
<>r  hhooc,  cm  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway),  and  350  rmlc* 
t'-  en  Madras  city.  The  population  in  1001  wa*  j>. 370.  nearly 
t  .1.1  \>cu\£  Mu  ham  madam,  an  unusual!)  hi^h  |>fo|**t.on 
<  .Srtstiaiks  numliercd  369. 
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The  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Achyuta  Raja,  d* 
successor  of  Krishna  Deva  Raya,  the  greatest  of  the  \  i 
nagar  kings.  The  history  of  the  place  is  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  the  District  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  The  Ibft  bn 
been  completely  dismantled,  except  one  bastion  preserved  oo 
antiquarian  grounds,  which  is  at  present  used  by  the  police 
as  a  powder-magazine.  The  tomb  of  Abdul  Waiiab,  the  fin* 
Muhammadan  governor,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hindri,  which  was 
built  in  a.d.  1618,  is  the  only  other  l  in  the  ptact 

which  deserves  mention. 

Kumool  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Collector  and  of  the 
usual  District  staff.  Being  situated  in  a  hollow,  the  pi* 
very  sultry  in  the  hot  season.  Formerly  it  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  stations  in  the  Presidency,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  a  water-supply  its  salubrity  has  considenvbrj 
improved. 

Kumool  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1866.  The 
receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1900-1. 
excluding  loans  from  Government,  averaged  Rs.  42,000*  hi 
i9°3-4  they  amounted  to  Rs.  57,000  and  51,500  respective!} . 
Most  of  the  income  is  derived  from  the  taxes  on  houses  and 
land,  tolls,  and  the  water  rate.  Formerly  the  water  supply  of 
the  town  was  brought  by  means  of  open  channels  from  the 
irrigation  canal  which  flows  close  by.  This  water  was  greatly 
polluted  during  its  passage,  and  water-works  were  in  con*c 
quence  constructed  in  1897  at  a  cost  of  2-6  lakhs,  threc*fbortfc» 
of  which  was  contributed  1  tment.    Water  U  now  lifted 

by  two  steam  pumps  from  the  canal  into  two  settling  tank> 
situated  on  a  high  level,  and  from  there  passed  into  four  I 
beds,  from  which  it  is  taken  into  two  service  reservoirs  ^ 
fully  preserved  from  contamination  and  situated  on  a  letd 
which  commands  the  whole  town.  The  municipality  1 
a  hospital,  with  beds  for  twenty-four  in  j 

Kumool  shares  with  Nandyll  the  main  part  of  the 
merce  of  the  District,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  grain  trade  of 
the  northern  half.  There  are  two  steam  cotton-presses  belong 
ing  to  native  men  The  chief  manufactures  are  carpet 

and  cotton  cloths  of  coarse  kin  mall  tannery  has  been 

opened  recently  by  a  Musalman.  The  municipal  high  school 
had  183  boys  on  its  rolls  in  1903-4.  There  is  al*o  a  lamer 
secondary  school  with  123  Management  of  the 

American  Baptist  Mission,  whi  ■«  1  -quarters  here. 

Nandyal   Town.—  rters  of  the  subdivision  and 

taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Kumool  District,  Madras, 
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in  1 50  30'  N.  and  780  29  E.f  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Kundcru, 
on  the  trunk  road  from  Kurnool  to  Chittoor,  45  miles 
from  Kurnool  and  about  360  miles  from  Madras  city. 
Population  (1901),  15,137.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
divisional  officer  and  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  police. 
It  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  October,  1899.  The 
receipts  and  expenditure  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  23,500 
and  Rs.  22,000  respectively.  Most  of  the  former  is  derived 
from  the  taxes  on  land  and  houses  and  from  tolls.  The  munici- 
pal hospital  contains  beds  for  eighteen  inpatients.  The  town  is 
situated  below  a  large  irrigation  tank,  and  being  surrounded  by 
4  wet '  cultivation  on  all  sides  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  unhealthy  station  in  an  unhealthy  District.  After  the 
opening  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway,  Xandyal  began 
to  rue  fast  into  commercial  importance.  It  is  now  the  centre 
iA  the  grain  and  cotton  trade  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
District.  It  contains  two  steam  cot  ton -presses  owned  by 
Europeans  which  employ  119  persons  in  the  season.  It  is 
4 l*o  noted  for  its  lacquer  ware.  The  chief  educational  institu- 
tion 1%  the  high  school  managed  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Pattikondm  Village. — Head-quarters  of  the  taiuk  of  the 
same  name  in  Kurnool  District,  Madras,  situated  in  15°  24'  X. 
*»d  77'Ji'F-  'The  population  in  1901  was  4,373.  and  it  is 
a  I'mon  under  the  Madras  I -oca  I  Boards  A<  t  V  of  1XK4.  It 
t  on\i\tt  of  two  portion*  :  the  old  /v//<iA,  and  the*  new  Munro's 
fvttth  which  is  named  after  Sir  Thomas  Munr<>,  C»o\crnor  of 
Madras  who  died  here  of  cholera  on  July  6,  1827,  when  <»n 
tour  To  his  memory  (fovernment  const ru<  ted  a  fine  stone- 
141  ed  reservoir,  built  a  mtamfafiam,  or  |*>r<h,  close  by,  ami 
planted  round  it  a  grove  of  tamarind  trees.  The  gro\e  arwl 
wr.l  arc  maintained  by  the  Ramallakota  tUuk  r>oard.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  in  front  of  the  grove. 

PyapallL— Town  in  the  Pattikorxia  taluk  of  Kurnool 
Di<*tn<t,  Madras  situated  in  15*  14'  X.  and  77  44'  K.,  at  the 
i<*A  of  a  granite  hill,  on  the  trunk  road  front  llyderatild  to 
<*«*>■  and  Ilangalore.  This  is  the  highest  town  in  the  Ih»tn«  t, 
liein^j  alMHit  1,750  feet  above  »ea-le%rlf  ami  is  probably  the 
healthiest  tUtion.  PofHilatkin  (1901),  j.066.  It  11  the  head 
quarter*  of  a  dc\*i\y  taAsiMar.  There  u  a  £** *\  tra%elUr>' 
'•wngalow  situated  in  a  fine  tope  planted  b\  Mr.  Robert *»n, 
a  former  Collector.  The  representative  of  the  an*  jetit 
f^u'tgjrt  who  built  the  town  and  fort  still  reside  here,  and 
draw  i*rris*om  from  Government 
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Srisailam. — Famous  temple  in  the  Nandikotkur  /a/.. 
Kurnool  District,  Madras,  situated  in  i6°5'N.  and  7S0  53  L 
It  lies  in  the  midst  of  malarious  jungles  and  rugged  hi  lb  on  the 
northernmost  plateau  of  the  Nallamalais,  overlooking  a  deep 
gorge  through  which  flows  the  Kistna  river.  The  ruined  idk 
and  tanks  and  the  remains  of  walls  and  ancient 
which  lie  around  show  that  the  neighbouring  country  was  \ 
prosperous.  The  place  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  til 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  deserted  after  the 
conquest.  TheTe  are  three  routes  to  the  temple :  that 
Atmakfir  and  Nagaluti  in  the  Nandikotkur  taiuk%  which  b  the 
one  most  frequently  used  ;  that  by  Bommalapuram  in  the 
Markapur  taluk  ;  and  that  across  Nilganga  fern1  over  the  Kstn* 
river*  which  is  followed  by  pilgrims  from  Hyderabad  territory. 
The  temple  is  660  feet  long  by  510  feet  broad.  The  walk  alt 
elaborately  sculptured  with  scenes  from  the  Kamiyanm  and 
Mahabharata.  In  the  centre  stands  the  shrine  of  Mallikarjuiu, 
the  name  by  which  Siva  is  worshipped  here.  The  temple 
is  now  under  the  management  of  Sri  Sankaracharya, 
of  the  Fushpagiri  math,  to  whom  it  was  handed  over 
Government  about  1841,  when  the  authorities  ceased  to  1 
religious  institutions.  The  priest  has  leased  out  ihc 
and  takes  no  interest  in  the  temple  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the 
buildings  are  in  bad  order  and  falling  to  pieces,  and  the  lessees 
levy  all  sorts  of  contributions  from  the  numerous  pilgrim*  who 
attend  the  grand  Sivaratri  festival  in  the  month-  of  Feb 
and  March  every  year.  The  temple,  which  was  richly  < 
in  former  days,  is  now  very  poor,  as  it  was  plundered  by  1 
band  of  robbers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  /* 
attached  to  it  were  resumed  by  the  Musa  :>cn 

obtained  possession  of  the  Disn 
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Bellary  District  (Ba/ldri).— The  westernmost  of  the  four  Boon- 
(!koed  Districts  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  lying  between  i^dwiw.coo- 
a8'  and  15°  58'  N.  and  75°  40'  and  770  38'  E,  with  an  area  JEnm*' 
of  5,714  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  w**  n*** 
by  the  river  Tungabhadra,  which  divides  it  from  the  Bombay  "I**™*- 
l*re*idcncy  and    the   NLctm's    Dominions ;   on    the   east    by 
Kurnool  and  AnanUpur  Districts ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
State  of  Mysore. 

Bellary  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Dcccan  plateau, 
and  the  trend  of  the  country  is  towards  the  north-east,  ranging 
from  an  elevation  of  over  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  cm  the  south 
to  about  1,000  feet  in  the  north-east  corner.  The  District  is 
divided  east  and  west  by  the  range  of  hills  in  the  midst  of  which 
lies  the  Native  State  of  SandOr.  To  the  west  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  broken  by  various  ranges  of  small  hills,  especially 
in  the  Kudligi  and  Harpanahalli  lAhtks,  where  the  land  risen  to 
join  the  Mysore  plateau,  and  is  often  well  wooded  and  generally 
picturesque.  To  the  east  lies  a  vast  expanse  of  level,  almost 
treeless,  dreary,  black  cotton  soil,  forming  two-thirds  of  the 
Ihstnct,  which  is  broken  only  by  two  small  groups  of  hills  in 
the  eitreme  north  and  south,  and  by  those  granite  masses, 
"(Hinging  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  country,  which  form 
%u«  h  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Deccan.  The  central  rtick 
of  these  is  usually  surrounded  by  loose  Ixmldcrs,  sometimes  of 
enornujus  sue,  split  off  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  of 
e\rry  variety  of  colouring  from  warm  red*  and  browns  to  jiale 
^aty  grey*.  The  principal  hills  exit  side  of  Sandur  are  those 
round  Kampli,  Adoni,  and  Rlyadrug,  and  the  Copper  Moun- 
tain range.  The  Kampli  group  is  an  irregular  semicircle  of 
barren  hills  lying  to  the  north  of  Sandur  on  the  tanks  of  the 
Tungabhadra,  and  is  mainly  interesting  as  forming  the  site  and 
natural  fortification  of  the  ancient  city  of  Yijwanacak.  The 
( *<»f,»prf  Mountain,  so  called  from  mines  no  longer  *  or  keel,  i%  a 
small  range  7  miles  west  of  Bellary  town,  running  parallel  to  the 
Naj.tJur  hills  and  ruing  to  a  height  of  j.  j$5  feet.  The  hills  at 
Aioni  and  Rlyadrug,  on  which  stand  the  ancient  foru  of  tho*e 
t«»wnv  run  up  to  j, 000  and  it7t7  feet  reflectively.     With  the 
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exception  of  the  Sandur  range,  ihere  is  very  little  v< 
any  of  these  elevations,  and  no  real  forest 

The  river  system  of  the  District  consists  of  the  Tungabhada 
and  its  tributaries.  The  Tungabhadra,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tunga  and  Bhadra,  both  rising  near  the  south-westers 
frontier  of  Mysore,  skirts  the  District  on  its  western  an! 
northern  borders  for  about  195  miles  and  eventually  foils  into 
the  Kistna  near  KurnooL  During  the  hot  season  its  stremjc 
is  low  and  easily  fordahtc  in  many  places;  but  from  June  to 
October,  after  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  waters  rise  from  15 
to  25  feet  and  the  river  in  several  places  exceeds  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  When  not  fordable,  it  is  crossed  (except  in  hear) 
floods)  by  means  of  coracles  made  of  bamboo  frames  covered 
with  hides.  At  Vijayanagar  the  river  passes  through  a  fine 
granite  gorge,  and  below  this  its  course  is  studded  with  rocks 
which  render  navigation  impossible  in  the  dry  season.  1  ts  waters 
abound  with  crocodiles,  and  considerable  quantities  of  fish  are 
netted.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Southern  Mahratta  and  Madnu 
Railways  at  Hosuru  and  Rampuram  respectively.  The  more 
notable  places  upon  its  banks  are  Vijayanagar,  Kampli,  and 
Mailar.  The  Hagari  or  Veda  vat  i,  the  main  tributary  of  the 
Tungabhadra  in  the  District,  rises  in  Mysore,  and  after  flowing 
through  the  Rayadrug  and  Beilary  taluks  falls  into  the  Tunga- 
bhadra at  Halekota.  It  is  a  very  broad  and  shallow  stream, 
with  a  total  length  of  about  280  miles,  of  which  125  are  in  this 
I  >i strict,  and  rarely  has  any  flow  of  water  for  more  than  five 
months  in  the  year.  The  sand  from  its  bed,  carried  by  the 
prevailing  south-westerly  winds,  is  perpetually  en  £  00 

the  land  along  its  eastern  banks.  At  Moka,  12  miles  from 
Beilary,  the  sand-beds  are  nearly  2  miles  broad.  The  cbarmei 
of  the  river  varies  from  a  quarter  to  thn  -  of  a  mile  xn 

width,  and  even  at  flood-time  the  water  rarely  exceeds  4  feet  in 
depth.  The  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  bridges  it  at  Para 
madevanahalli.  The  Chikka  Hagari  is  a  small  stream,  alio 
rising  in  Mysore,  which,  after  crossing  the  western  tdfwk$t  falh 
into  the  Tungabhadra  at  Kittanuru.  Though  it  comes  down 
occasionally  in  heavy  floods  during  the  monsoons,  it  is  perfectly 
dry  for  many  months  in  the  year.  The  irrigation  from  the* 
is  referred  to  below. 

Five-sixths  of  Beilary  is  covered  with  Archaean  rocks,  grani- 
toid and  gneissic,  and  the  little  barren  hills,  characteristic  of  the 
are  formed  of  th<  d  upon  them  are 

four  well  marked  bands  of  the  yoongei  IHumvur  series  which 
run  right  aero  from  north  west  to  south-east*    The 
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chief  of  these  is  the  line  forming  the  Sand  Or  hills,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  immense  quantities  of  rich  hematite  it  con 
tains.  There  is  also  an  old  gold-mine  in  it.  Quart/  tops  several 
<>f  the  hills,  and  trap  dykes  of  great  length  and  width  are  further 
t  harcu  teristics  of  the  geology  of  the  District 

In  the  drier  eastern  taluks  the  flora  consist*  largely  of  such  Botany, 
drought  resisting  plants  as  Euphorbias,  acacias,  and  Asclepiads, 
ant!  the  Acacia  arabUa  and  the  margosa  (Afc/ia  Azadirachta) 
art-  the  characteristic  trees.  In  the  west  the  growth  is  more 
luxuriant  and  date-palms  flourish  in  the  damper  hollows.  Over 
all  the  waste  lands  grow  the  yellow-flowered  Cassia  auriculata 
ami  the  Dodomata.  The  chief  trees  in  such  forests  as  the 
Ihstrirt  possesses  are  referred  to  under  that  head  below. 

Ia.-opards  are  fairly  numerous  in  the  hills  of  Sand  Or  and  in  Fauna, 
the  Kudligi  and  Harpanahalli  tJ/uks,  where  their  depredations 
on  «  attle  are  considerable.  Bears  are  found  in  the  western  hills 
ami  h\cnas  and  wolves  in  Harpanahalli.  Wild  hog  infest  the 
Kamplt  Hills  and  parts  of  the  Kudligi  t*)/uk%  and  do  much 
damage  to  crops.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
cktmkara  (Bennett's  gazelle)  and  antelope  in  the  western  taluks 
and  in  Adoni,  but  they  are  not  often  to  be  seen  in  the  natter 
can!*  m  taluks.  Of  the  larger  game  birds,  jxafowl  and  bustard 
an  found  in  Hadagalli  and  Harpanahalli.  The  former  are 
esjm  tally  common  along  the  banks  of  the  Tungabhadra. 

'I  he  <  1 1 mate  of  the  District  is  exceedingly  dry  throughout  and  Climate 
<  orres|»»ndingly  healthy.  The  only  parts  which  are  at  all  J^J^" 
fr\<  mh  Are  the  KOdligi  taluk,  where  there  are  numerous  hills 
mu\  tanks  (artificial  irrigation  reservoirs),  and  the  irrigated  culti- 
vation along  the  Tungabhadra.  The  western  taluks,  csjwi  tally 
Harpanahalli,  where  the  temperature  approximates  to  that  of 
thr  M\Mire  plateau,  arc  considerably  cooler  than  the  eastern. 
1  he  a\eragr  mean  of  the  year  at  Bcllary  town  is  8jc,  but  this 
>s  considerably  exceeded  at  Adoni.  Ramsmhuo,  the  little 
i  .ilitars  sanitarium  on  the  Sand  Or  hills  has  an  average 
t«  mt^raturr  about   i  a*  cooler  than  Bellary. 

I  >  trig  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  IV n insula,  the  I  hstrn  t  gets  kaialatl 
'am  (rum  both  monsoons,  but  only  after  their  supply  w  almost 
t  \hau*ted.  Though  everywhere  very  light,  the  fall  vane*  con- 
fi'rahiy  in  different  parts.  It  is  hea\u-\t  at  Kainandrug 
i  \n  irxhcs),  and  the  Adoni  and  Hospet  t.i/ukt  (j;  inches) 
r«iM>r  a  g««al  deal  mofe  than  the  western  M/uki  of  Bcllary 
ai.d  ka\icirug.  In  these  last  two  the  average  (all  is  only  19 
»..  hf-H,  and  they  arc  one  of  the  driest  tra*  t>  in  the  Presidency, 
lather   more  than  half  the  year's  supp!)    '■>  rnn>nl  during 
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the  south-west  monsoon.  The  jainiall  is  not  only  small  but  ak> 
very  uncertain,  and  Bellary  has  suffered  constantly  from  pt> 
longed  droughts  and  frequent  deficiencies  in  the  monsoon 
Except  famine,  it  has,  however,  been  peculiarly  free  of  Luc  ywn 
from  serious  natural  calamities.  In  1S04*  during  the  south-wa 
monsoon,  there  i  nes  of  terrific  storms   during  whidi 

hundreds  of  tanks  were  breached  ;  and  again  in  1851  a  cyclone 
swept  through  the  District,  washing  away  several  villages,  and 
destroying  many  roads  and  irrigation  works.  The  Hagan 
rose  suddenly  during  this  storm  and  overwhelmed  the  twro  of 
Guliam  on  its  right  bank,  drowning  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
istory.  The  country  round  Vijayanagar  is  the  traditional  scene  of 
some  of  the  must  notable  events  in  the  Ramayana.  Inscriptions 
show  that  Bellary  was  intimately  connected  with  the  fortune*  of 
the  early  dynasties  of  the  Western  Chalukyas  and  their  suc- 
cessors the  Hoysala  Ballalas.  But  little  definite  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  District  before  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1536 
was  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Tungabhadra,  near  the  present 
hamlet  of  Hampi,  the  famous  town  of  Vijayanagaa,  ■  the  city  of 
victory.'  The  town  rapidly  became  the  nui  leus  of  a  kingdom, 
and  the  kingdom  grew  into  an  empire.  For  two  centimes  its 
rulers  succeeded  in  uniting  the  whole  of  Southern  India  and 
holding  in  check  the  Musalmans  who  were  advancing  from  the 
north.  In  1565,  at  the  battle  of  Tllikota,  Vijayanagar  was 
utterly  overthrown  by  a  combination  of  the  Sultans  of  the 
Deecan.  The  Musalman  dominion  which  followed  was  wrak, 
and  the  country  was  split  up  into  small  principalities  under 
chieftains  known  to  history  as  pofigars.  Locally,  their 
were  absolute  and  they  used  them  mercilessly,  so  that  the  1 
B)On  people  were  everywhere  ground  into  the  dust*  Auranjpeb 
annexed  the  dominions  of  the  Musalman  kings  ;  the  Marl  this 
and  after  them  Haidar  All  of  M  id  seised  much 

of  the  Distr  <  eded  ;  but  through  all 

these  changes  \\\c  fioligars  continued  to  hold  all  local  authority, 
and  it  was  with  them  that  the  British  had  to  deal  when  th< 
trict  led  to  the  Company.     Bellary  had  (alien  into  the 

power  of  Haidar  All  of  .Mysore  and  his  son  Tipfl  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century      At  the  part  I iptfs  ter 

ritory  in  1792,  part  of  the  District  fell  to  the  Nizam.  Al 
the  further  part  it  n  m  which  occurred  after  Tipu's  defeat  and  death 
at  Seringapatam  in    1  NttffO  obtained  the  rest  < 

but  he  ceded  both  portions  and  other  adjoining  territory  to  the 
British  in  1  Soo.     Major  (afterwards  ma)  M  unro  was  the 

first  Collector  of  the  country  so  obtained,  called  the  Ceded  £H* 
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tricts,  which  included  the  present  Districts  of  Cuddapah,  Bellary, 
Anantapur,  and  much  of  Kumool ;  and  his  first  care  was  to 
reduce  to  order  the  eighty  poligars  whom  he  found  within  it. 
Some  of  these  were  pensioned  and  the  estates  of  the  remainder 
were  resumed.  In  1808  the  tract  was  split  into  two  Districts, 
Cuddapah  and  Bellary.  The  latter  then  included  the  present 
Ihttrict  of  Anantapur.  This  was  formed  into  a  separate 
Collet  torate  in  188a,  and  Bellary  District  as  it  now  stands  has 
thin  been  a  separate  Collectorate  for  only  twenty-four  years. 

More  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  settlements  and  implements  Archaco- 
have  been  (bund  in  Bellary  than  in  any  other  District  in  lo°r* 
Madras,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  interest.  Round  C.olla- 
|Mille  in  the  Rlyadrug  Al/«4  are  hundreds  of  kistvaens  of  the 
usual  pattern,  some  of  which  have  been  found  to  contain  pottery, 
bones  Arc.  Jain  temples  are  numerous,  and  in  the  western 
taluki  are  a  number  of  little  ChaJukyan  shrines,  covered  with 
m<*t  delicate  carving  in  steatite.  These  are  described  and 
illu%tr.»ted  in  Mr.  Rea's  ChJfwkyam  Architecture.  At  Adoni, 
lirlUry,  Rayadrug.  and  elsewhere  are  ancient  hill  fortresses  of 
mix  h  interest.  But  the  most  important  antiquities  in  the 
Ihstrnt  are  the  extensive  and  impressive  ruins  near  Ilampi, 
of  the  great  capital  of  the  Vijayanagar  empire. 

I  he    District  contains   10  towns  and   919  villages.     It    is  TV 
<lm<lctl  into  8  taJmks,  the  head-quarters  of  which  arc  at  the  I*0**1** 
l»U«r%  from  which  each  is  named.     Statistics  of  population 
*  1  oitltng  to  the  Census  of  1901  are  given  below  : — 
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I  he  pemripal  towns  are  the  two  muni<  ijulmo  of  Hi  1 1  \av. 
tl-.r  I  >i%trict  head  quarters,  and  Adoki  ;  am!  the  right  I'ntom  of 
H-»n.  Vrnnh.AxCa,  Rayaprug,  Kauri  1.  Hakfwmiu  u, 
K     1.1,  KorrCav,  and  Sircgiwa.     The  population  of  the 
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District  in  1871  was  911,755;  in  1881,  7*6**75  ;  in  1891, 
880,950;  and  in  1901,  947,214.  Hindus  form  89  per  cent,  d 
the  total  and  Musalmans  10  per  cent  The  famine  of  i8;t4 
was  very  severely  felt,  and  it  was  nut  until  over  twuilj' J— 
afterwards  that  the  population  recovered  the  toss  it  tbci 
suffered.  The  percentage  of  increase  during  the  last  decade 
a  little  above  the  average  for  the  Province,  in  spite  of  cu* 
siderable  emigration  to  Mysore.  The  apparent  decline  in  the 
Hadagalli  taluk  is  due  to  the  total  for  1891  having  been  v> 
duly  inflated  by  the  presence  of  numerous  pilgrims  at  the  gnu 
festival  at  Mailar.  Bellary  is  the  least  sparsely  peopled 
in  the  Deccan,  the  density  being  as  much  as  100  per 
mile  below  the  Presidency  average.  Kanarese  is  the 
language  in  the  west  and  Telugu  in  the  east.  On  the 
57  per  cent  of  the  people  speak  the  former  and  50  per 
the  latter  tongue. 

The  majority  of  the  Hindus  are  Telugus  or  Kanarese.  Of  the 
Telugus,  the  Boyas  (shikaris  and  cultivators,  and  formerly  tar 
material  from  which  many  of  the  troops  of  the  fi&iigars  and  of 
Haidar  were  raised)  are  the  strongest  community,  numhennf 
121,000,  or  more  than  in  any  other  District.  Then  come 
Madiga  leather* workers  (77,000),  followed  by  the  Kapus, 
great  agriculturist  class  (48,000).  Among  Kanarese 
the  Kurubas  (shepherds)  are  the  most  numerous  (97,000)1 
The  Lingayats,  a  sect  of  Hindus  who  worship  Siva  and  hu 
symbol  the  lingam*  and  disregard  the  sacerdotal  authority 
of  ttrahmans,  number  96,000  (which  is  nearly  two-thirds  0/ 
the   total   of  the   sect   within    the    Pitt  The  carta 

which  speak  neither  Telugu  nor  Kanarese  are  divided 
equally  between  Marathas,  Tamils,   and  Lambadas,  the 
or  whom,  a  wandering  gipsy  community,  are  more  m 
in  Bellary  than   in  any  other  District.     The  majority  of 
Musalmans  are  Shaikhs,   but  there  are  nearly   10,000  of  the 
mixed  race  of  Dudekulas.     By  occupation  nearly   three-fc 
of  the  total  population  are  agriculturists  or  shepherds.    W< 
are,  however,  more  than  usually  numerous. 

The  number  of  Christians  in  the  1 1  5,066,  or 

five  in  every  1,000  of  the  population.     About  3,700  of 
are  natives,  and   nearly  three-quarters  are   Roman 
The  first  priest  to  visit  this  part  of  the  country  was  a  Fi 
Joachim  D'Souxa,  who  can  from  Goa  in  1775  ■**" 

died  in   1829.     The  natives  called  likanada,  and  ha 

memory  is  still  held  in  veneration.     The  Bellary  mission  con- 
tinued under  the  charge  of  the  Goa  priests  until  1857,     to 
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that  year  a  chaplain  was  appointed  by  Government  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  troop*  at  Bellary,  and  under  the  double 
jurisdiction  which  ensued  many  more  churches  and  chapels 
were  erected  than  the  number  of  Catholics  required.  The  Goa 
jurisdiction  ceased  with  the  establishment  of  the  regular 
hierarchy  by  an  apostolic  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1886. 
The  mission  is  at  present  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain,  assisted  by  four  Fathers  from  the  Missionary 
Society  of  St  Joseph,  London.  The  only  Protestant  mission 
in  the  District  is  that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It 
wa>  established  in  1810  and  has  a  staff  of  five  missionaries, 
one  of  whom  is  a  lady. 

The  kmIs  of  the  District  are  classed  as   red,  mixed,  and  General 
hla<  k  ;  the  two  former  preponderate  in  the  hilly  western  tdhtks%  J*^*1"  . 
ami  the  Utter  in  the  level  tracts  of  Bellary,  Alar,  Adoni,  and  dttioo*. 
k  .Had  rug.     The  red   ferruginous  soils  arc  derived  from  the 
dc*  <>m|x»ition  of  the  granitic  rocks,  and  are  loams  of  a  more  or 
lr\s  sandy  character.     They  arc  much  less  fertile  than  the  black 
cotton  soil  of  the  eastern  taluks.    The  average  depth  of  this 
burr  it  about  4  feet,  but  a  much  greater  thickness  is  found  in 
1  cruin  totalities.     In  Alur  it  is  of  particular  richness,  and  the 
rates  U  assessment  there  are  the  highest  in  the  District.     A  dis. 
ad\.inLige,  however,  is  that,  owing  pcrhajw  to  the  underlying 
\>a\s  of  soft  calcareous  limestone,  trees  will  not  flourish  in  it 
and  the  water  in  the  wells  is  frequently  brackish. 

I  lw  seasons  of  cultivation  on  the  red  and  mixed  *»ils  differ 
altogether  from  thine  «m  the  black.  (>n  the  former,  'dry* 
t  r<>|»%  are  vmn  at  the  beginning  of  the  vouth  west  monsoon  in 
Junr  .  but  the  Utter  is  held  to  require  the  thorough  soaking  only 
obtainable  from  the  later  rains  of  that  monsoon,  ami  ham 
iSttarui  ttaiua)  and  cotton  are  sown  on  it  in  August  and  other 
c  u*\w%  in  November.  On  'wet '  lands  rice  is  sown  tn  May  and 
January  and  sugarcane  in  March.  Uke  the  other  I  fee  can 
I  hstricts  Hcllary  ponenci  several  ingenious  agricultural  imple- 
ment-* which  are  almost  unknown  elsewhere,  among  them  the 
ItumUio  seed  drill  the  bullock  hoe,  and  the  big  mm  plough 
used  U*t  eradicating  deep- rooted  grasses. 

I  here  are  no  tmmumdirii  in  the  District,  but  more  than  a  Ckmi  sytw 
UiU  of  the  total  area  ts  imam  land.     Of  the  total   e&tcnt  of  *•*■*•* 

StSflMKS 

^  :u  vjtuie  miles,  the   village  accounts  gi\e  |iarttcular*  for  ^4  p* t»cv 
*.'>■*;       1  fetalis  l»y  taAtkt  fur  1903-4  are  gisen  in  the  table  («  V*  C,UI* 
r.,r-  ;tr%t  |«age,  areas  bring  in  square  milev 

1  S«  two  |rfinnpal  food-grams  are  (km/am  (S»>rxk*m  vu/gare) 
and  the  kvrr*  already  mentioned.     The  area  under  the  former 
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in  1903-4  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  irra 
cropped.  Both  are  largely  grown  in  all  taluks,  but  are  e*pe> 
daily  favourite  crops  in  Bellary,  AlQr,  and  Adoni  in  the  ctfL 
Pulses  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  but,  except  ■ 
Rayadrug,  they  are  usually  mixed  with  the  cereals  on  no  faei 
principles,  and  the  exact  area  is  not  ascertainable, 
being  rare,  the  rice  crop  is  small,  occupying  only  63 
miles  in  1903-4.  The  chief  industrial  crop  is  cotton, 
mainly  on  the  black  cotton  soil  in  the  four  eastern  iaiuks  sod 
in  Hadagalli*  In  the  red  soils  of  Kudligi,  HarpenahalU,  and 
Hadagalli,  large  quantities  of  castor  and  other  oilseeds  « 
raised.  Sugar-cane  is  grown  mainly  in  Hospet,  where  it 
occupies  5  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area.  It  has  not  yd 
developed  the  disease  which  has  appeared  in  other  District* 
and  the  area  under  it  is  steadily  increasing. 
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Except  in  Kudligi,  the  proportion  of  arable  land  to  the  1 
extent  is  high,  but  a  considerable  amount  is  still  ur 
especially  in  the  western  id  Juki.  The  poorer  soils  there  lie 
frequently  cultivated  for  a  single  year,  and  then  abandoned  and 
left  to  recuperate.  The  area  occupied  fluctuates  consider ablj 
owing  to  the  numerous  bad  seasons  which  have  visited  the  Dir 
trict,  but  there  has  been  a  net  increase  during  the  last  thirty  yean 
of  rather  more  than  10  per  cent  Except  for  the  general  intro- 
duction of  iron  ploughs  during  recent  years,  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement  Attempts  to 
introduce  foreign  varieties  of  cotton  have  been  unsuccessful ; 
and  wells,  owing  largely  to  the  great  expense  of  constructaqf 
them  in  both  the  loose  cotton  soil  and  the  rocky  red  land,  are 
not  popular. 

About  6  \  lakhs  was  advanced  during  the  sixteen  years  follow- 
ing   1888   under   the   Land   Improvement    Loans  Act     The 
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greater  part  of  this  has  been  spent  upon  the  reclamation  of 
land  overrun  with  deep-rooted  grass  and  prickly-pear  ( Opuntia). 
Considerable  sums  have  also  been  borrowed  under  the  Agri- 
culturists' Ixmns  Act  for  the  relief  of  distress,  purchase  of  seed, 
and  similar  purposes. 

The  indigenous  breed  of  cattle  is  small  and  weak.  The  best  Cattle, 
draught  animals  in  use  in  the  eastern  taluks  are  brought  from  ^J^  * 
NVllorc  by  travelling  drovers.  In  the  west,  large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  imported  from  Mysore  and  sold  at  the  two  great 
annual  fairs  on  the  Tungabhadra  at  Mailar  and  Ruruvatti. 
A  fine  breed  of  pack  buffaloes,  bred  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
i»  used  in  Kampli  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  Ponies  are 
n<*  raited  in  the  District  in  any  number.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  sheep,  the  black  or  long* fleeced  and  the  white  and 
reddish -brown  long-legged  variety.  The  latter  are  chiefly  kept 
for  their  manure  and  flesh  ;  but  the  former  give  a  fair  wool, 
whuh  is  largely  used  in  Kayadrug,  Kudligi,  and  Harpanahalli 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  cheap  black  or  black  and  white 
blanket*  which  acrve  the  ryot  as  bed,  umbrella,  portmanteau,  or 
great  <  oat,  a*  need  may  require.  Goats  arc  reared  in  large 
nunit>er%  for  both  milk  and  manure. 

<  attic  for  the  plough  and  milch  kineare  fed  mainly  on  <holam 
M.ilk^  Atui  i  <*  too  seed.  Sheep  and  the  younger  rattle  are  grazed 
in  forest  Rcsene*  and  on  waste  lands,  Goats  owing  to  their 
destru«  ti\e  habits  are  confined  to  waste  lands  and  roadsides. 

I  he  area  ungated  in  1903-4  was  90  square  miles  or  little  Irrigatio 
n.otr  than  2  \xt  rent,  of  the  total  area  under  cultivation.  This 
*us  watered  in  almost  equal  proportions  from  Government 
« tunnels,  from  tanks,  and  from  wells.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  irrigation  from  channels  is  that  fed  by  the  Tungabhadra 
«arulv  This  nver  u  perennial,  and  pro\ides  the  only  unfailing 
Hutu  e  of  tupply  in  the  IKstrict.  'l*herc  are  ten  dam*  across 
it,  all  of  which  were  originally  constructed  by  the  \  ijayanagar 
kings,  though  Kngltsh  engineers  have  done  much  to  improve 
Atu\  regulate  the  supply  from  them.  Near  one  of  them  is  an 
inv  nfrfiof)  recording  its  construction  in  S.  1443  (ad.  1511)  by 
the  famous  king  Krishna  Deva  Rayaof  V  ijayanagar.  The  area 
irrigated  b>  them  collectively  tn  1903-4  wa*  about  17,000  acres 
ol  «hi«  h  1 1,500  were  in  the  Hotpet  laiuh.  The  Tungabhadra 
runs  tn  a  deep  bed  and  the  ground  slo|>cs  down  towards  it, 
vo  that  it  ts  impuuuble  fur  them  to  command  much  land. 
(  linnets  dug  annually  in  the  beds  of  the  I  lagan  and  I'hinna 
Hagan  irrigate  small  areas  in  the  RAyadrug  and  Kudligi  tatukt. 
1  he  great  Il'KoABMAOaa  irrigation  projei t,  designed  to  benefit 
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not  only  Bellary  but  several  other  Districts  alsc 
in  the  separate  account  of  that  river. 

The  tanks  of  the  District  are  usually  small,  irrigating  an  *r 
average  less  than  50  acres  apiece.  The  two  largest  are  the 
Kanekallu  tank  in  Rayadrug  and  the  Daroji  tank  in  Hospct 
The  former,  which  is  supplied  hy  a  channel  from  the  Hope, 
waters  2,300  acres.  The  Damn  tank,  which  is  sate!  to  \mm 
been  constructed  byTipu  Sultan,  has  an  embankment  jjtnika 
in  length  and  in  some  places  60  feet  in  height.  T. 
about   1,800  acres.     Irrigation   from  «.■  mrnoneat 

Kudligi  and   Rayadrug,     There  is  room  for  more   of 
sources  in  Harpanahalli  and  HadagalH,  but  in  the  cotton  io0 
taluks  irrigation  is  not  popular. 

Though  there  is  a  n>nsi\lrrablearea  in  each  taluk  of  so-called 
forest,  the  Reserves  mainly  consist  of  patches  of  more  or  lei 
scanty  scrub  jungle,  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  careful 
tion  extended  over  a  number  of  years  may  induce  a 
of  larger  timber.  Tradition  says  that  there  were 
extensive  forests  in  the  District ;  but  none  has  existed 
living  memory,  and  at  present  the  resources  of  the  R< 
severely  taxed  to  produce  even  the  firewood  required  locaDy, 
Timber  and  bamboos  are  largely  imported,  chiefly  from  the 
NaHamalats.  The  Kadligi  Reserves  contain  the  largest 
growth,  including  a  small  amount  of  teak.  Anagrhms  iatifok*, 
acacias,  Prosopis,  Cariisa,  and  Terminatia  tomtnfosa  are  the 
commonest   forest   trees.  »wth    on   the   hi  lb   in    the 

Sand Or  State  is  finer  than  anywhere  in  the  District  proper; 
and  40,000  acres  of  this  range  are  leased  from  the  Raji  at 
an  annual  rental  of  Rs.  to, 000  and  worked  as  part  of  the 
Bellary  forests.     The  charactt  r  tmimmckm 

binata,  one  of  the  hardest  and  heaviest  woods  in  India 
small  amount  of  sandalwood  and  teak  is  also  rut,  and 
hoped  that  it  may  eventually  br  to  supply  the  Sout! 

Mahratta  Railway  with  fuel  from  these  hills.     Like  other 
areas  in  the  District  they  suffer  severcK  ca>  owing 

the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate. 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  exploit  the  mineral  reso 
of  the  District,  though  they  ire  1  onstdertbte.  Iron  used 
recently  to  be  smelted  in  small  quantities  in  Hospct  and 
Kiullim  to  make  boilers  for  the  local  manufacture  of  sugar, 
but  it  has  now  be»n  ousted  by  the  cheaper  Knglish  product- 
With  greater  facilities  lor  obtaining  I  tie  I  tins  indium  might 
be  enormously  extended,  as  the  supply  of  hematite  is  unlimited 
and  the  Sandur  hilK  contain  what  is  possibly  the  richest  ore 
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in  the  whole  of  India.  Manganese  deposits  also  occur  on 
this  range,  and  feveral  beds  of  mineral  pigments.  A  small 
quantity  of  gold  has  been  won  in  the  past  by  washing  in  some 
of  the  jungle  streams  in  Harpanahalli,  but  this  part  of  the 
I  h>tn<t  has  been  prospected  under  European  su|)ervision  with- 
out result.  Among  building  materials  may  be  mentioned 
several  lieautiful  porphyries,  eminently  suitable  for  decorative 
work,  and  the  splendid  varieties  of  ribbon  jasper  which  occur 
in  the  Handur  hills.     Neither  of  these  has  ever  been  worked. 

( otton  and  silk- weaving  are  important  in  all  parts  of  the  Arts  and 
I  Hstrii  t,  and  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  the  ™^n  c 
former  industry  is  unusually  large.  The  cotton  stuffs  woven 
are  <>f  the  ordinary  coarse  variety ;  but  at  the  centres  of  the 
silk  wra\tng  industry  in  Kampli,  Hampasagaram,  Rayadrug, 
and  elsewhere  handsome  fabrics  of  various  patterns  are  manu 
U*  turcd,  which  are  exported  to  the  Nizam's  lK>minions  and 
liomtuy.  lloth  the  cotton  and  silk  are  largely  dyed  locally. 
Coloured  cotton  ruga,  manufactured  at  Adorn,  mainly  by 
Muhammadans,  have  a  considerable  sale  all  over  the  Presidency 
ami  also  in  other  parts  of  India.  Woollen  blankets  are  woven 
in  a  Urge  number  of  villages  in  the  Kudligi  and  Harpanahalli 
fj/»ki,  chiefly  by  Kuruhaa,  the  wool  licing  obtained  locally. 
Th«  y  arc  exported  in  Urge  numbers  toother  District**.  A  small 
amount  of  ordinary  brass  ware  is  made  at  Hmpct  and  one  or 
two  other  villages  ;  and  a  family  or  two  in  the  Kudligi  and 
Harjanahalli  tdJmkt  make  from  soapstone  small  vessels  and 
little  images  of  ilasava,  the  bull  in  whose  form  the  founder  of 
the  I-ingayat  sect  is  worshipped. 

There  are  seven  steam  cotton  presses  or  ginning  factories 
in  tlw  District,  two  at  Bellary  and  d\c  at  Adoni.  Hie  total 
manlier  iA  hands  employed  in  1904  was  f>6o.  A  spinning  mill 
cstahlttlted  at  Hellary  in  1894,  which  is  fitted  with  ma<  htnery  of 
1  he  UtrM  |ttttern,  employed  an  average  of  310  hands  in  1005  4. 
I  he  number  of  spindles  was  17,800,  |*tidu<tng  630  tons  of 
%arn  valued  at  4}  lakhs.  Several  tanneries  are  at  work,  but 
the  only  fme  of  any  sue  is  at  Rayadrug,  where  forty-fi\e  hands 
were  employed  in  1904.  About  45,000  %kins  were  dealt  with, 
pf<*iu<  mg  leather  salued  at  R*.  40,000.  A  small  distillery  at 
lielUry  |*odtMed  31,000  gallons  of  spirit  \alued  at  Rs.  37,000. 

As  1%  natural  from  its  geographical  position,  the  <  hief  trade  Comtm^m 
•  4  lic'.Lary  is  with  Bombay,  the  NudUn'i  I  kmunions  and  Mtsore, 
rather   than  with  the  rest  of  the  Madras  President  v.     From 
lu.mti*)  are  imported  rice,  turmeric,  chilli*-*,  meul  ainl  metal 
work   especially  brass  ware  from  Habit) ;  ami  in  return  cereals, 
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silk  fabrics,  cotton  carpets,  blankets,  and  jaggery  (c 
arc  exported.  Cattkj  rice,  timber,  and  coco-nut  oil  arc  recem-i 
from  Mysore,  blankets,  oilseeds,  and  cotton  stuffs  being  C* 
ported  thither.  To  the  Nizam's  Dominions  Bellary  soldi 
thotam,  jaggery,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  and  receives  in  ream 
ly  raw  cotton.  Trade  with  other  parts  of  the  Presidency 
is  principally  in  manufactured  goods,  the  raw  products  of  the 
District  being  sent  in  exchange.  About  three-quarters  of  the 
total  output  of  cotton  is  sent  to  Madi 

The  chief  centres  of  general  trade  are  BelLary,  Adorn,  and 
rlospet,  the  large  trade  in  cotton  being  confined  to  the  first 
two  of  these,  Hospet  serves  as  an  entrepot  for  the  exchtny 
of  the  products  of  the  western  taluks  with  the  Dharwtr  District 
of  Bombay  and  the  Nizam's  1  dominions,  while  a  great  deal  of 
business  with  both  Mysore  and  Bombay  is  transacted  at  die 
annual  fairs  at  Mailar  and  Kuruvatti.  I  rom  the  southern 
parts  of  the  western  taluks  large  quantities  of  merchandise  are 
taken   to   Ml  m   the  ChitaJdroog    District   of  Mysore. 

The  ordinary  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chetti  caste; 
but  a  colony  of  Marwaris  at  Bellary  controls  the  export  gram 
trade  there.  Besides  the  fairs  above  mentioned,  there  ate 
numerous  local  markets  for  internal  trade.  The  fees  levied  at 
them  by  the  local  boards  yield  about  Rs.  7,000  annually. 

The  north-west  line  of  the  Madias  Railway  (standard  gauge) 
traverses  the  two  eastern  talukst  passing  through  the  town  of 
Adottt  and  leaving  the  District  by  a  large  girder  bridge  owe? 
the  Tungahhadra  at  Rampuram.  This  section  was  opened  in 
1870.  At  Guntaka!.  just  hcyund  the  borders  of  Bellary,  these 
is  a  junction  between  the  Madras  and  Southern  Mahrarta 
Railways.  The  metre-gauge  line  of  the  latter  crosses  the 
District  in  a  westerly  direction,  connecting  Guntakal  with 
Bellary  and  Bellary  with  Hospet  and  with  Dharwar  in  Bombay. 
Through  Guntakal,  Bellary  is  a  ecttid  southwards  with 

Anantapur  and  Bangalore,  and  to  the  east  with  the  IHitrkts 
of  Kurnool,  Cuddapah,  Guntur,  and  Kistna.  The  line  from 
Guntakal  to  BelLary  was  finished  in  1871,  and  was  originally 
part  of  the  Madras  Railway  and  on  the  standard  gauge.  It 
was  converted  to  the  metre  gauge  in  1887.  Two  metre-gauge 
famine  protective  lines  from  Bellary  to  Rayadrug  and  from 
Bosnet  to  Kotturu,  33  and  38  miles  in  length  respectively, 
have  recently  been  constructed. 

Bellary  has  271  miles  of  metalled  and  582  miles  of  un 
metalled  roads,  all  of  which  1  r  the  management  1/ 

the  local  boards.    More  avenues  along  them  are  badly  needed, 
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only  1 1 2  miles  being  planted  with  trees,  a  shorter  length  than 
in  any  other  Madras  District  except  the  Nflgiris.  The  main 
route*  are  the  road  from  Bangalore,  which  passes  through 
Bellary  and  Adoni  on  the  way  to  Raich  Or  and  Secunderabad, 
ami  that  from  Madras  to  Bombay  through  Bellary  and  Hospet. 
The  eastern  and  western  taluks  are  joined  by  roads  passing  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Sandur  hills,  and  by  a  third  which 
crosses  the  State  of  Sand  Or  by  means  of  two  narrow  gorges 
through  the  hills  which  enclose  it.  Were  the  roads  kept  in 
proper  rqxiir,  the  District  would  be  amply  supplied  with  means 
of  communication ;  but  money  for  bridges  is  scarce,  and  in 
the  cotton  soil  taluks  road-metal  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  whole  of  Bellary  lies  within  the  famine  zone,  irrigation  Famine. 
«orks  are  few,  and  any  shortage  in  its  scanty  rainfall  is  liable 
to  produce  distress.  It  has  in  consequence  suffered  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  District  in  Madras  from  severe  and  pro- 
tracted famines.  There  were  scarcities  in  1801-4,  1805-7,  1824, 
1884  5,  and  1900;  and  famines  in  1833,  1854,  1866,  1876-8, 
1H91  j,  and  1896-7;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  'the 
unfortunate  ryot  has  hardly  emerged  from  one  famine  before 
he  is  submerged  under  another.' 

It  has  been  calculated  that  during  the  last  half-century  alone 
the  expenditure  on  relief  and  the  loss  of  revenue  due  to  bad 
vason*  in  Bellary  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  196  lakhs. 
Ihe  worst  years  were  1854,  1866,  1876-8,  and  1896-7.  In 
the  famine  of  1876-8  Bellary  was  very  severely  affected  ;  more 
trun  a  fifth  of  the  population  is  computed  to  ha\e  perished 
trotn  starvation  or  disease,  and  the  mortality  in  the  Adoni  and 
Alur  taluks  was  as  high  as  one-third.  At  the  Census  of  1891, 
fourteen  years  after  the  famine,  the  population  of  the  District 
<<*ntinucd  to  be  less  than  at  the  Census  of  187 1,  before  this 
ttsiution.  At  the  height  of  the  famine  one  half  of  the  popula- 
ti««n  were  in  receipt  of  relief  in  one  form  or  other.  The 
supreme  difficulty  that  banled  the  authorities  was  the  absolute 
imjKrisilwlity  id  getting  grain  to  an  area  where  the  only  means 
of  trans|Mfrt  wa»  by  bullock-cart,  and  there  was  no  fodder  f<* 
the  Uu\U*  k*.  The  railways  will  now  prevent  the  recurrence 
it  sm  h  a  disaster.  The  famine  of  1896-7  was  severely  felt  tn 
al!  t»ut  the  Kiyadrug  and  Harpanahalli  taluks.  In  July,  1897, 
about  18,000  persons  were  receiving  gratuitous  relief  by  grain 
doles  and  78,000  were  employed  on  relief  works.  'I  here 
•  as  lonsxierable  mortality  from  cholera  and  measles  but, 
as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  deaths  occurred  from 
pmation  alone. 
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For  administrative  purposes  Beliary  is  arranged  into  three 
subdivisions.  The  four  western  taluks  of  Hospet,  Hadagslav 
Harpanahalli,  and  Kudligi  form  one  charge,  known  as  the  Ho* 
pet  subdivision,  under  a  Covenanted  Civilian.  The  Beliary 
subdivision,  consisting  of  Beliary  and  Rayadrug,  anil  the  Adam 
subdivision,  consisting  of  Alur  and  Adoni,  are  usually 
Deputy-Collectors  recruited  in  India.  Besides  the  eight 
dCirs  in  charge  of  these  eight  taluks,  depu ty  tahsilddrs  are  4ft- 
tioned  at  Siruguppa  in  the  Beliary  taluk  and  at  \  sjrO* 

in  Adoni  ;  and  stationary  sub-magistrates  at  Beliary,  Hospet, 
Kudligi,  and  Adoni.  The  District  Forest  officer  and  Diitxict 
Superintendent  of  police  reside  at  Beliary,  which  b  also  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Second  Circle,  of  the 
Superintending  Engineer,  Third  Circle,  and  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Salt  and  Abkari  Revenue,  Beliary  Subdnr 

For  purposes  of  civil  justice,  part  of  Anantapur  (which  wai 
originally  included  in  the  old  Beliary  District)  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  Judge  at  Beliary;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  Adoni  taluk  is  within  the  Munsin  of  Gooty,  outside 
the  District,  appeals  from  which  area  lie  to  the  1  ourt 

of  Kurnool.  There  are  two  District  Munsifs,  one  at  Beliary 
and  the  other  at  Hospet.  As  a  rule,  fewer  cases  are  dealt  with 
by  Village  Munsifs  in  Beliary  than  in  any  other  District, 
number  of  revenue  suits  is  also  extremely  small,  there 
no  zamlndaris  and  but  few  large  indms. 

The  arrangements  regarding  criminal  justice  are  also  i 
lous,  the  Court  of  Sessions  at  Beliary  taking  cognizance  of 
ons  cases  in  all  the  taluks  of  Anantapur  except  Gooty  and 
I  >atri,  as  well  as  those  in  Beliary.  The  Collector  and  the 
three  divisional  officers  are  first-class  magistrates  with  the  usual 
powers.  All  tahsildars  and  depuxy-taAsildarst  as  well  as  the 
stationary  sub-magistrates,  have  second-class  powers,  and  m 
some  cases  the  taluk  sheristadars  are  third-class 
Usually  very  few  of  the  village  magistrates  use  the  petty  | 
with  which  they  are  entrusted. 

The  distinctive  criminal  caste  of  the  I  i  the  Korachas, 

an  incorrigible  class  who  wander  about  in  gangs.  Several 
of  their  gangs  have  settled  permanently  in  Beliary,  and  are 
greatly  aided  in  their  depredations  by  the   ;  y   of  the 

Nizam's  Dominior  they  can  easily  take  refuge  and  ate 

difficult  to  trace.     They  are  some  of  the  most  daring  and  be* 
organized  dacoits  in  the    Presidency.     Murders, 
numerous,  are  mostly  due  to  village  factions,     Other 
such  as  cattle-theft,  are  also  common,  and  are  traceable  to  the 
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natural  poverty  of  the  I>istrict  and   the  uncertainty  of  the 
seasons. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  the  revenue  system  under  the  I*and 
Ytjayanagar  kings,  but  according  to  tradition  the  revenue  was  *?*?"* 
panl  in  kind  in  the  proportion  of  half  the  gross  produce.  The  trmtioo. 
Musalmin  governments  which  followed  apparently  continued 
the  same  system,  though,  by  some  method  not  clearly  ascertain- 
able, a  minimum  amount  was  fixed  as  the  assessment  for  the 
whole  region  now  constituting  the  Ceded  Districts.  This  was 
called  the  katmil  assessment,  and  was  retained  by  Aurangzcb 
and  afterwards  by  Haidar  All,  though  the  latter  and  his  son  and 
successor  TipQ  Sultan  increased  the  revenue  by  a  large  resump- 
tion of  mams.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Vijayanagar  empire, 
the  country  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  foiigdrs  already 
mentioned,  through  whom  a  great  part  of  the  revenue  was 
nominally  collected.  The  amount  which  reached  the  central 
government  naturally  varied  according  to  the  relative  |>owcr  of 
the  /W*jr;«f>*,  and  the  result  was  an  ever  increasing  imj>ovensh- 
ment  of  the  cultivating  classes. 

When  the  Ceded  Districts  were  transferred  to  the  Kast  India 
Company  in  1800,  the  whole  tract  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Munro  His  first  step  was  to  do  away  with  the  interfere™  e  of 
the  eighty  or  more  /ottfdrt  who  were  scattered  o\er  them,  and 
to  introdu<e  a  system  of  direct  engagements  with  every  culti- 
vator fur  the  revenue,  the  assessment  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  land  occupied.  In  conjunction  with  this,  he 
instituted  a  survey,  which  ascertained  not  only  the  extent  of 
the  fields  but  also  the  quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil. 

While  this  settlement  was  in  progress  the  (iosemment  of 
India  dire*  ted  that,  as  a  |>reliminary  step  towards  a  |»ermancnt 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  on  the  Bengal  system,  the 
villages  should  \*c  leased  to  renters  for  a  fued  sum  for  three 
\rATx,  the  lessee  making  his  own  arrangements  with  the  cultiva- 
te* In  spite  of  the  strenuous  representations  of  Munro  ami 
the  o|»p(»s!h<in  of  the  Governor  of  Madras  I.md  William 
I w-nt tin  k.  this  system  came  into  force  in  the  Ceded  I  hstn<  ts  in 
1H0M  Munro  had  taken  leave  shortly  before  this  and,  on  his 
<!e«turture,  the  |iresent  Districts  of  Bellary  and  Aruntapur  were 
« i-mtituted  a  Collet torate  by  themselves  I  hough  the  ( ollec 
tor  reported  very  strongly  against  the  triennial  leases  and  their 
damaging  rfTe«-t  on  the  condition  of  his  charge,  an  externum  in 
t'te  \\\M\te  of  decennial  leases  was  introduced  by  ur%\ct  of 
f  x'srmment  in  iSit.  The  result  was  a  complete  failure.  I  he 
renrers  were  incompetent  and  merciless  the  ryots  were  cticitu- 
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macious  and  obstructive,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
became  unable  to  pay  their  dues  to  Government*  Eventually 
the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  a  return  to  the  ryehvari  settle- 
ment on  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  and  the  immedstfft 
surrender  of  the  leases  was  accepted  in  all  cases  where  thr 
renters  were  willing  to  relinquish  them  at  once.  The  result  of 
this  disastrous  experiment  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  weald) 
of  the  District,  the  village!  being  given  up  by  the  renters  wfe 
their  resources  much  impaired.  From  the  introduction  of  the 
ryotwari  settlement  in  1818  down  to  1859  there  were  several 
general  reductions  in  the  assessment,  rendered  necessary  both 
by  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  and  also  by  the  fact  that  Munro's 
original  settlement  had  imposed  a  higher  rate  than  the  land  was 
capable  of  bearing,  especially  since  it  was  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  grain  prices  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
and  these  had  since  fallen  very  greatly, 

In  1882  seven  of  the  southern  taluks  were  formed  into  the 
■eparntC  1  fotrict  of  Anantapur.  A  survey  and  settlement  of 
the  remaining  taluks  which  constitute  the  present  Bellary  Dis- 
trict were  carried  out  between  1884  and  1806.  The  excess 
discovered  in  the  cultivated  area  was  about  5  per  cenL,  and 
the  increase  in  the  assessment  effected  (which  was  especially 
lenient  in  consideration  of  the  infertility  of  tht 
losses  by  bad  wwiirimrj  was  Rs.  85,000,  or  rather  less  than  7  per 
cent    The  av  .  ssment  on  'dry'  land  in  the  cotton  soil 

taluks  of  Adoni,  Ahir,  and  Bella ry  is  now  R.  0-15-7  per  acre 
(maximum,  Rs.  2-8  ;  minimum,  2  annas),  and  on  4  wet '  land 
Rs.  6- 1 4- 1 1  (maximum,  Rs.  1 1 ;  minimum,  R.  1) ;  while  in  the 
remaining  red  soil  taluks  the  average  *  dry  *  rate  is  R, 
(maximum,  Rs,  2-4;  minimum,  z  annas),  and  the 
'wet1  rate  Rs.  5-6-3  (maximum,   Rs,  11;    minimum,   K 

ng  partly  to  the  small  extent  of  irrigated  land,  the  average 
extent  of  a  holding  is  15  acres,  or  greater  than  in  any  other 
Madras  District  except  the  Nllgiris. 

The  revenue  from  land  and  the  total  revenue  in  recent  3 
are  given  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : 


Land  revenue  . 
Total  revenue ♦ 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

iooj-4. 

[Ml 

jS.io 

19,63 
30,16 

S'iJ* 

There  are  two  municipalities  in  the   District,   Bellary  and 
Adoni,  both  established  in  1867.      Ou;  r  limits  local 
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aftours  are  managed  by  the  District  board,  and  the  three  taluk 
txiards  of  Bellary,  Hospet,  and  Adoni,  the  jurisdictions  of  which 
corre*pond  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  same  name.  The  ex- 
penditure of  all  these  boards  in  1903-4  was  2}  lakhs,  of  which 
nearly  half  was  laid  out  on  roads  and  buildings.  The  chief  item 
in  the  receipts,  as  usual,  is  the  land  cess.  Nineteen  towns 
and  villages  have  been  constituted  Unions  under  (Madras) 
Ad  V  of  1884. 

The  |*>licc  force  is  controlled  by  a  District  Superintendent  Police  and 
and  an  Assistant  Superintendent.     In  1904  there  were  61  police  J**1*" 
nations,  and  the  force  consisted  of  13  inspectors  and  1,141  con- 
stable*, with  a  reserve  of  89  men.     There  were  also  974  rural 
l*>ltre  working  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  force. 

l*hc  lHstrict  jail  at  Bellary  town  has  accommodation  for  121 
nub  and  33  females,  exclusive  of  the  observation  cells  and 
hospital,  which  will  hold  17  and  36  inmates  respectively.  As 
this  does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  needs  of  adjoining 
lhstricts,  from  which  prisoners  are  sent  to  this  jail,  100  more 
c  ells  are  being  constructed.  The  only  manufacture  carried  on 
in  the  )ail  t*  the  weaving  of  the  woollen  blankets  of  the  country. 
'I  here  are  nine  subsidiary  jails.  Seven  arc  situated  at  the  taluk 
head  quarters  (except  Bellary),  and  the  other  two  at  the  dcfHJty- 
takuUan?  stations  at  Simguppa  and  Ycmmiganur.  They 
provide  accommodation  for  a  total  of  161  persons. 

As  regard*  education,  Bellary  is  one  of  the  most  backward  Rdacatioa. 
arras  in  Madras.  At  the  Census  of  1001  it  stood  seventeenth 
among  the  twenty  two  Districts  of  the  Presidency  in  the  literacy 
<>f  its  male  population,  and  last  in  that  of  its  females.  Persons 
who  could  read  and  write  formed  only  46  per  c  cnt.  (86  males 
and  03  females)  of  the  population.  The  Bellary  taluk  con- 
tained a  (imstderably  higher  proportion  than  any  other,  but  in 
kl\adrug  only  3  per  cent  were  returned  a.s  literate.  The  total 
num tier  <>f  pupds  under  instruction  in  1 881  2  was  10,368  .  in 
iSifO  1,  18,858,  in  1900-1,36,183;  ami  in  1903  4  only  14.861. 
1  h<-  number  of  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  in  March, 
i«#.34.  mas  617,  of  which  604  were  classed  as  public,  and  the 
remainder  as  private.  Of  the  former,  1 1  were  managed  by  the 
i.ducaticmal  department,  36  by  the  local  hoards,  and  8  by  the 
t»-»  rmintc  ipalities  .  314  received  grants  in  aid,  and  135,  the  nigh 
n«»t  At<ird,  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  department.  Ihrse 
institutions  included  591  primary,  9  secondary,  3  training  and 
othrr  special  schools,  and  the  VYardlaw  College  at  Bellary  town. 
I  he  number  of  guts  in  them  was  1,504.  As  usual,  the  majority 
<»i  tu-  pupil*  were  only  in  primary  classes      The  percentage  of 
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boys  of  school-going  age  in  these  classes  was  i8t  and  of girls  J 
Among  Musalm&ns  the  corresponding  figures  were  19 
There  are  13  Panchama  schools  in  the  District,  with  479  J 
The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  1-22  lakhs, 
of  which  Rs.  34,000  was  derived  from  fees.  Of  the  total 
Rs.  8,500  was  devoted  to  primary  education. 

Bellary  possesses  seven  hospitals.  Two  are  maintafnrrf  by 
the  municipalities  ;  of  the  other  five,  which  are  all  kept  up  by 
the  local  boards,  four  are  at  /<////£  and  one  at  a  deputy- ftiAstfdirs 
head-quarters.  They  have  a  total  accommodation  of  95 
57  for  males  and  38  for  females.  The  Bellary  hospital,  I 
in  1842,  with  a  small  endowment  of  Rs.  2,500,  has  40  beds. 
There  are  also  five  dispensaries  maintained  by  the  boards  m 
certain  of  the  larger  villages,  and  two  more  by  the  municipality 
at  Bellary,  The  total  number  of  cases  treated  in  1903  was 
129,000,  of  whom  900  were  inpatients,  and  3,000  operations 
were  performed.  The  total  expenditure  was  Rs*  31  fooo.  Theft 
is  a  hospital  for  women  at  Bellary  town,  built  from  sul 
to  the  Victoria  Memorial  Fund,  and  two  others  are  to  be  1 
shortly  at  Adoni  and  Hospet 

Vaccination  has  been  efficiently  performed  in  late  years. 
1903-4  the  number  of  persons  protected  was  32  per  i«ooo 
of  the  papulation,  compared  with  the  average  in  the  Province 
as  a  whole  of  30.  Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  the  two  (Irani- 
cipalities  of  Bellary  and  Adoni,  but  in  none  of  the  nineteen 
Unions. 

[  I  <  »r   further   particulars   of  the    District   see    the    Bc&mj 
Gtagfttar,  by  W.  Francis,   1904,] 

Adoni     Subdivision- — Subdivision    of    Bellary     Ihstnct, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Adoni  and  Alur  taluks. 

Adoni  Taluk,— Northernmost  MM  of  Bellary  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  15°  30'  and  15°  58'  N.  and  76*  56* 
and  77°  38'  E  ,  with  in  area  of  839  square  miles.  The  popuU 
tinnint9oi  was  178, 7  84  compared  with  160,79501 1891.  It  000- 
tains  three  towns,  Adoni  (population,  30,416),  the  head -quarter*. 
YemmiganOk  (13,890),  and  Kosigi  (7.748);  and  191  vdiagea 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  19 
to  Rs.  3,44,000.     With  the  taluks  of  Alur,  Bellar  Ay*, 

drug,  Adoni  forms  the  great  lev.  n  of  the  District, 

most  of  whit  h  is  covered  with  n  soil  and  it 

-n  only  by  a  few  scattered   rocky  eminences*     Cotton, 
cholum  {Sorghum  mfg*r*)t  and  korra  (Sttaria  ifa/im)  are 
principal  crops,  and  the  soil  is  the  txjst  in  I 
the  average  assessment  on  unirrigated  land  being  1 
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acre.  The  crops  are,  However,  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
rainfall,  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  toul  area,  most  of  which  is 
Mj|>plicd  by  wells,  being  protected  from  drought  in  all  seasons. 
It  is  thus  extremely  liable  to  scarcity,  and  suffered  very  severely 
in  the  great  (amine  of  1876-8,  when  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
perished  from  starvation  or  disease. 

Alur. — Eastern  tdJuJk  of  Bellary  District,  Madras,  lying 
between  1 50  8'  and  I5°44'  N.  and  76°  57'  and  770  26'  E.,  with 
an  area  of  686  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was 
98,51*8,  compared  with  88,088  in  1891,  giving  an  increase 
during  the  decade  of  nearly  12  per  cent.,  one  of  the  highest 
rates  in  the  District.  In  the  1876  8  famine,  however,  it 
suffered  more  severely  than  any  other  Mimk  in  Bellary,  and  the 
inhabitant*  in  1901  were  only  a  few  hundreds  more  than  in 
1871.  It  contains  106  villages  but  no  town,  the  head-quarters, 
Alur,  lietng  an  ordinary  agricultural  village.  The  proportion  of 
the  area  of  Alur  which  \%  arable  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
t>/*A .  and  its  cotton  soil,  which  covers  77  per  cent.,  is  of  the 
typically  heavy  variety  and  the  best  in  the  District,  the  average 
assessment  j.>cr  acre  on  *dry'  land  being  as  high  as  Rs.  140. 
1  he  tn«  ulence  of  the  land  revenue  per  head  of  the  imputation 
is  also  much  higher  than  in  any  other  taluk.  The  demand  for 
land  revenue  ami  cesses  amounted  in  1903  4  to  Kv.  4,14,000. 
A  bum|ier  « rop  from  its  rich  lands  gi\es  the  ryots  enough 
to  tide  them  safely  over  a  succeeding  year  of  failure  ;  but 
the  high  proportion  of  cotton  soil,  in  *hi<h  the  cultivate  »n 
dri«-nds  entirely  upon  the  rainfall,  and  the  almost  complete 
jb%4  n<  e  of  irrigated  land,  leave  no  part  of  it  protected  against 
a  %u<  1  ession  of  had  seasons  ;  while  the  facts  that  it  has  the 
smallest  mtrA  of  forest  land  in  the  District  and  that  <e>j>ecully 
along  its  eastern  border)  water  is  extremely  Mane,  lying  at 
a  tfreat  depth  and  being  often  brackish,  tell  severely  u|*m 
the  cattle  in  time  of  lamtne.  Cketmm  and  korra  are  the  staple 
•  rnfs.  aiul  the  area  under  cotton  is  the  largest  in  the  Ihstrn  t. 

Bellary  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  Bellary  District, 
M.i»:ras  cimsuttng  of  the  Bsixaav  and  Kayaihuc.  ta/yks 

Bellary  T&luk.  -  Eastern  Mmk  of  the  District  of  the  same 
run  r,  Madras,  l)ing  between  14*  57' and  15  44  N  and  71V  40' 
an«l  77  10  E.,  «tth  an  area  of  961  square  miles  "U>e  |M»puU- 
ti<*n  m  ic/01  «a»  193,401,  compared  «ith  180,353  in  1891. 
I  hr  taluk  contains  two  towns,  BtLl  am  <|»o|HilatH«i,  58,247), 
\\\r  head  < j uartef»  and  the  cafNtal  of  the  1  >istnc  t.  and  Sim  gi  i'K% 
<  >>jO.  and  156  villages.  The  demand  Ux  Land  revenue  and 
ci  xses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  K*.  4,23.000,  tiring  the  higlicst 
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in  the  District.  As  much  as  four-fifths  of  the  total  area, 
proportion  than  in  any  other  taluk,  is  covered  with  black  coctui 
soil,  the  remaining  fifth  being  red  land.  Except  in  the  exhree 
south,  where  it  is  bounded,  and  in  places  broken  up,  by  tfe 
spurs  of  the  Copper  Mountain,  it  forms  a  wide  level  expsmr 
diversified  only  by  low  granite  hills.  It  slopes  north  and  nonS 
eastwards  towards  the  Tungabhadra  and  the  Hagaii ;  the 
Pedda  Vanka,  one  of  the  streams  which  rarry  its  drainage  iflto 
the  latter,  is  of  a  respectable  size.  It  is  the  largest,  roost  popu- 
lous, and  best-educated  taluk  in  the  District ;  and  it  oootoww 
the  highest  proportion  of  Musalmans,  nearly  four  fifths  of  all  the 
Christians,  and  an  unusual  number  of  the  few  Jains  who  are 
found  there.  More  than  half  the  population  speak  Kanarese, 
only  a  fifth  talking  Telugu.  The  land  served  by  the  Tun- 
gabhadra channels  about  Siruguppa  is  the  most  fertile  in  the 
District.  Cholam  and  korra  are  the  staple  crops,  but  the  am 
under  cotton  is  large  and  a  considerable  amount  of  cambm  u 
grown.  The  forest  area  is  smaller  than  in  any  taluk  except 
Alur,  and  the  rainfall  is  the  lightest  in  the  Dis; 

Rayadrug  Taluk.—  South-eastern  taluk  of  Bellary  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  14°  28'  and  150  4'  N.  and  76*  47"  and 
770  ii*  E.,  with  an  area  of  628  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  82,789,  compared  with  78,625  in  tSot.  The 
demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1003-4  to 
Rs.  1,86,000.  It  contains  only  one  town,  Rayadrug  (papula 
tion,  10,488),  the  head-quarters,  and  71  villages.  The  t^/uk 
contains  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  black  cotton  soil  than  the 
other  three  eastern  taluks  of  Adonic  Alur,  and  Bellary.  Twenty 
seven  per  cent.,  mainly  consisting  of  land  in  the  basin  of  the 
Hagari,  is  cotton  soil ;  while  about  a  fifth  is  red  land,  and 
more  than  one-half  is  covered  with  the  light  mixed  soils.  The 
Hagari  and  its  tributary  the  Chinna  Hagari  dram  practically 
the  whole  area.  Rayadrug  has  the  smallest  population  of 
any  taluk  in  th<  1  tisttfct,  and  its  people  are  the  worst  educated. 
Mure  than  half  of  than  speak  Tclugu,  and  two-fifths  Kana- 
rese. It  contains  a  large  number  of  wells,  and  the  spring 
channels  which  are  annually  dug  from  the  Hagari  are  only 
second  in  importance  to  those  from  the  Tungabhadra.  They 
arc  clean  ear  by  the  joint  lal  the  villagers  who 

profit  by  them  ;  and  the  pi  n  6  of  Act  I  of 

1858,  under  which  any  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  con- 
tribute hi  \  the  customary  lal  ible  to  pay  twice 
the  value  of  that  labour,  arc  rigorously  enforced.  Most  of  the 
land  supplied  by  these  channels  is  cultivated  with  rice,  and  the 
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area  under  this  crop  is  far  higher  than  that  in  any  other  tJf*Jk. 
But  much  of  the  land  is  very  infertile,  the  area  under  horse- 
gram  (the  characteristic  crop  of  poor  soils)  is  high,  and  one-fifth 
of  the  cultivable  area  is  waste.  Korra  is  the  staple  food-crop, 
and  not  cheiam  as  elsewhere  in  the  District.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  catmbu  is  also  raised. 

Hospet  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  Bellary  District, 
Madra.%  consisting  of  the  Hospet,  Hadagalli,  Kudligi,  and 

HAK  PAN  AH  ALII  /J/ttks. 

Hospet  Taluk.— Western  Uhtk  of  Bellary  District,  Madras, 
lying  between  is°o'  and  150  19  N.  and  760  17'  and  760  48'  K., 
with  an  area  of  540  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was 
101.047,  compared  with  92,511  in  1891.  The  Mluk  contains 
tw«>  towns,  Hospet  (population,  18,482),  the  headquarters,  and 
Kampii  (9,803);  and  tai  villages.  Of  the  villages  the  best 
known  is  Hampi,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  wonderful 
rums  of  the  oltl  city  of  Vijayawaga*  which  lie  scattered  around. 
1*hc  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903*4 
to  kv  2,08,000.  Containing  the  rugged  wildernesses  of  granite 
hills  round  Daroji  and  Kampli  and  many  outliers  from  the 
Samlur  and  Copper  Mountain  ranges,  Hos|>et  is  the  most  hilly 
area  in  the  District.  Nine-tenths  of  it  is  covered  with  light 
nu  tit  J  soils.  Only  one-twelfth  is  black  cotton  soil,  and  even 
this  is  scattered  in  many  isolated  patches  and  doe*  not  occur  in 
any  one  continuous  spread.  .  Kanarese  is  the  prevailing  vema- 
1  uUr.  It  is  the  only  part  of  Bellary  of  which  any  considerable 
l»f«>l.ofti<in  is  protected  from  drought  in  all  seasons  14  per 
«  t-nt  of  the  cultivated  area,  most  of  which  is  supplied  by  the 
Tuntcahhadra  channels,  being  safe  from  famine.  It  conse- 
quently suffered  less  in  the  distress  of  1876-8  than  any  part  of 
the  I  Hstnet.  Some  of  this  irrigated  land  is  very  valuable.  It 
1%  rented  that  fields  round  Kampli  have  changed  hands  at 
pn«  r%  working  out  at  Rs.  i,aoo  per  acre.  Much  of  it,  however, 
i%  malarious,  and  some  of  the  villages  near  Hospet  town  are 
almost  deserted,  the  people  being  compelled  by  fever  to  live 
r!sr  where.  Sugar  -cane  and  rice  are  the  chief  crops  raised  on 
the  irrigated  land,  the  area  under  sugar-cane  being  considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  total  under  that  crop  in  the  whole  District. 
( >«  tng  to  the  many  hills,  the  proportion  of  the  total  area  which 
1%  arable  is  lower  than  in  any  other  *frW. 

Hadagmlli.— Western  tMmJk  of  Bellary  I>istrict,  Madras,  lying 

t*-tween  14*  46'  and  15*  14'  N.  and  75*40'  and  76*1*'  R.,  south 

an*t   eAst  of  the  Tungabhadra,  with  an  area  of  585  square 

n.iirs,      The  population  in  1901  was  91,094,  compared  with 
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1 04,040  in  1 89 1 .  There  are  87  villages,  but  no  town*  The  bad* 
quarters,  after  which  it  is  named,  is  a  village  of  no  tmpurtaacz. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903  ; 
to  Rs.  1 ,8 1,000.  A  tract  in  the  southern  corner,  comprint? 
nearly  one-third  of  the  area,  is  black  cotton  so*L  CM  (be 
remainder,  mixed  soils  occupy  about  two-thirds  and  red  had 
one-third.  It  is  one  of  the  flattest  taluks  in  the  District,  far  tts 
many  undulations  are  of  the  long  and  low  variety,  and  only  m 
two  places  in  the  south  can  it  be  said  to  be  broken  by  h&L 
The  whole  drains  ultimately  into  the  Tungabhadra,  the  eastern 
half  by  way  of  the  Chi  Idea  Hagari,  It  is  perhaps  the  health*  if 
part  of  the  District.  The  abrupt  decline  which  occurred  in  tbt 
number  of  its  inhabitants  between  1891  and  1001  was  doe  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  former  year  the  Census  fell  upon  a  dale « 
which  large  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  Bombay  and  Mysore  were 
assembled  at  the  great  festival  at  Mailar,  and  consequently  the 
population  as  then  enumerated  was  greatly  above  the  normal 
Choiam  and  korra  are  the  staple  crops  ;  but  cotton  is  raised  on 
a  considerable  area  in  the  south,  and  castor  also  is  extensively 
grown.  The  large  acreage  of  horse-gram,  a  crop  which  will 
grow  on  the  poorest  land  with  the  lightest  rainfall,  and  tbe 
fact  that  the  population  per  acre  of  cultivated  land  is  lowr 
than  in  any  other  taluk,  show,  however,  that  the  land  is  oat 
fertile. 

KudligL— Western  tl/uk  of  Bellary  District,  Madras,  lymf 
between  14°  33'  and  15°  4'  N.  and  76  9'  and  760  45'  E-,  with 
an  area  of  863  square  miles.  The  population  in  loot  wu 
io3i9s5*  compared  with  94,296  in  1891.  It  contains  one 
town,  Kotturu  (population,  6,996),  and  116  villages.  The 
head-quarters,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  a  mere  village, 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905*4 
to  Rs,  1,48,000*  The  taluk  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
portion  of  the  District.  Extensive  date-palm  groves  fringe  fkm 
streams,  it  is  famous  for  tamarinds,  and  the  hilly  country  in 
the  north  is  the  wildest  and  most  rugged  in  Bellary,  Round 
Kotturu  there  is  a  little  black  cotton  soil ;  but  two  thirds  of 
the  taluk  consists  of  very  poor  red  land,  and  a  fifth  is  covered 
with  mixed  soils.  Several  places  have  a  bad  name  Cor  materia, 
and  it  is  more  sparsely  peopled  than  any  other  taluk  is  the 
District.  It  supplies  Bellary,  Sandur  State,  and  even  parts  of 
Alfir,  with  toddy  from  date-palms,  and  exports  considerable 
quantities  of  tamarind.  Kflda%i  h  the  poorest  tdJmk  in  the 
District.  Its  soil  is  the  worst  in  quality,  the  'dry'  land 
an  average  assessment  of  only  5  annas  per  acre  and 
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being  rated  at  at  Utile  as  3  annas ;  the  land  revenue  derived, 
and  the  incidence  per  head  of  the  population,  are  less  than 
anywhere  else  ;  the  percentage  of  the  holdings  which  pay  less 
than  Rs.  to  is  higher  than  in  any  other  taluk ;  and  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  them  pay  one  rupee  or  less.  Only  three-fifths  of  the 
taluk  is  arable,  the  forest  area  being  larger  than  in  any  other, 
and  of  the  arable  area  one-third  is  waste.  One  reason  for  this 
Urge  proportion  is  that  much  of  the  waste  land  is  thickly 
covered  with  trees,  and  the  ryots  hesitate  to  pay  the  consider- 
able lumi  which  under  the  ordinary  rules  would  be  due  for  the 
value  of  this  growth.  Recently,  therefore,  a  system  has  been 
sanctioned  under  which  the  ryot  may  pay  the  usual  tree-tax 
until  the  total  value  of  the  trees  has  been  discharged,  instead 
of  the  whole  value  at  once  in  one  sum.  So  far  the  system  has 
t>em  a  success*  The  forest  area  in  the  taluk  has  also  been 
added  to  recently,  which  will  again  reduce  the  proportion  of 
mastc.  Even  the  land  that  is  cultivable  is  often  too  poor  to 
stand  continuous  cropping;  and  the  area  under  cultivation 
consequently  fluctuates  considerably,  while  a  large  proportion 
produces  only  horse-gram,  a  crop  that  will  flourish  with  little 
ram  on  almost  any  toil.  Kudligi  has,  however,  m  larger  area 
served  by  tanks  and  wells  than  any  other  taJmJL  Thus,  although 
it  \nr\\c\urs  no  channels,  about  4  per  cent,  quite  a  high  figure 
f<*  a  Hellary  taluk,  is  protected  in  all  season*.  Moreover  the 
cattle  have  ample  graxing-ground  in  the  numerous  fbrestv 
CM**<*tm  ami  hcrra  are,  as  usual,  the  staple  food  grains,  and 
a  larger  area  is  sown  with  castor  than  in  any  other  taluJL 

HarpanahalH  TUnk.— South-western  taluk  of  Bellary 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  14°  30'  and  15°  o'  N.  and 
75*  41'  and  76*  13'  E.,  adjoining  the  Mysore  plateau,  with  an 
area  <if  61 1  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  95,646, 
<<»mp*red  with  81,141  in  1891.  The  tdhtk  contain*  only  one 
t<»«n,  H AM*AttAMAi4J  (population,  0,3 *o\  the  head-quarters, 
and  81  village*.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amountrd  in  1903-4  to  Rs,  1,63,000.  At  Chigateri  gold  ts 
f«»und  in  some  of  the  streams.  The  cattle  fair  at  Kuruvatti  is 
im|ior tant.  The  taluk  lies  at  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other 
in  the  I  hstrtct.  It  is  traversed  by  two  small  lines  of  hills,  and  is 
e\<-ry»herr  diversified  by  picturesque  undulation*  with  pleasant 
%  aIIc-v*  lying  aiming  them.  Its  eastern  half  drains  eastwards 
m!«»  the  <  hikka  1  lagan,  and  the  remainder  slopes  southwards 
t« »«  ard%  the  Tiingabhadra.  In  the  Chtkka  Hagan  basin  patches 
of  t'Ut  k  cotton  soil,  aggregating  about  one-eighth  of  the  area  of 
the  taluk,  are  to  be  found,  but  practically  the  whole  of  the  rest 
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is  covered  with  mixed  soils.  Ckolam  and  karra  are,  as  ttual 
throughout  Bellary,  the  staple  food-grains.  Castor  is  exported 
in  considerable  quantities  ;    and  a  character  up  is  thr 

yellow- flowered  niger  seed  (Gtiizotia  atysstnica),  grown  lor  the 
oil  it  produces,  which  flourishes  airuwingly  on  the  most  hams* 
looking  soils.  It  is  generally  sown  along  with  ragu  The  coir 
irrigation  is  that  from  tanks  and  weirs,  there  being  no  rrm 
channel  in  the  whole  of  the  tafuk. 

Adoni  Town. — Head  quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the  me 
name  in  Bellary  District,  Madras,  situated  in  1 5°  5S'  X.  and 
77°  17'  E.,on  the  road  from  Bangalore  to  Secunderlhftd. 
connected  with  Guntakal  junction  by  the  north-west  line  of* 
the  Madras  Railway,  and  distant  307  miles  from  Madras  dry. 
It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  District  after  Bellary,  and  t*  * 
steadily  growing  place  with  a  population  (1 901)  of  30,416,  of 
whom  60  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  as  many  as  37  per  cent 
Musalmans,    Christians  are  very  few. 

Adoni  possesses  a  strong  fort  on  the  top  of  a  predpuoo* 
cluster  of  rocky  hills ;  and,  being  the  capital  of  an  impotuat 
frontier  tract  in  the  fertile  doah  of  the  Kistna  and  Tungahhaiira, 
it  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  intestine  wars  of  the 
Deccan,  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  perhaps  the  finest 
stronghold  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings,  and  Firixhta  says  thtf 
they  regarded  it  as  impregnable,  and  had  all  contributed  10 
make  it  an  asylum  for  their  families.  Though  several  times 
threatened,  it  was  never  taken  until  after  their  final  downfall  a! 
the  battle  of  Talikota  in  1565.  In  1568  the  Sultan  of  Bijipur 
at  length  captured  it ;  and  thereafter  it  remained  a  Muham 
madan  possession  until  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ceded 
Districts,  to  the  Company  in  1800*  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Bijapur  governors  was  Malik  Rahman  Khan  (1604-31),  who>c 
tomb  stands  in  a  picturesque  p  m  the  cluster  of  rocks 

on  which  the  fort  is  built,  and  is  still  maintained  by  *  graat 
from  Government,  The  best  known  of  them  is  SldJ  Mastid 
Khan  (1662-87),  who  built  the  beautiful  Jama  Masjid,  employ 
ing  materials  from  several  neighbouring  Hindu  temples  «h»ch 
he  had  destroyed.     Th  d  is  one  of  the  finest 

mosques  in  the  Presidency.  In  1686,  when  Aurangteb  marched 
south  to  annex  the  Bij.ipur  dominions,  he  sent  a  general  to 
take  Adoni.  Failing  in  other  methods,  and  knowing 
Khan's  love  for  the  mosque  he  had  built,  he  trained  his 
says  tradition,  upon  the  building  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  it 
unless  the  fort  was  sum  n tiered.  MasQd  Khan,  who  held  the 
mosque  dearer  than  his  life,  at  once  capitulated.    In  17*6  the 
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Nizam  granted  Adoni  as  a/J£i>  to  his  brother  Rasalat  Jang, 
who  made  it  his  capital.  Haidar  Alt  of  Mysore  twice  attacked 
th<*  fort  revs  without  success  while  it  belonged  to  Ba&alat  Jang  ; 
urul,  though  in  1778  he  defeated  the  MarfthAs  under  its  walls 
and  tn  the  following  year  laid  waste  the  country  round,  it  did 
not  surrender.  Basalat  Jang  died  in  1782,  and  lies  buried  in 
an  imposing  tomb  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which  is  still  care- 
fully ke|>t  up.  In  1786  Tipu,  Haidar's  son  and  successor, 
captured  the  place  after  a  siege  of  one  month,  demolished  the 
fortifications,  and  removed  the  stores  and  guns  to  Gooty.  It 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Tipu  which  were  allotted  to 
the  Nizam  at  the  partition  of  1791,  and  in  1800  the  Nizam 
«eded  it  to  the  Company.  The  remains  of  this  famous  fort 
suml  on  five  hills,  which  are  grouped  in  an  irregular  circle 
and  enclose  a  considerable  area.  The  two  highest  of  the 
five  are  called  the  Kirakhilla  and  the  Talilanda,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  former  are  the  old  magazines  and  a  curious  stone 
cannon.  l*he  oldest  antiquities  tn  the  place  are  some  Jain 
figure*  cut  «i  the  nicks,  which  are  now  cared  for  by  the  Jains. 
'Ihe  town  tielow  the  fortress  consists  <4  nine  fvtiaAs  or 
sut»url*s,  ami  most  <rf  the  streets  arc  very  narrow  and  crooked, 
tho^h  ttiifirowment*  have  been  made  of  late. 

Adom  1%  the  chief  centre  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  Pistri*  t 
and  the  commercial  mart  for  all  the  north.  It  contains  five 
fa«  Xntws  for  preying  and  cleaning  cotton,  all  worked  by 
steam,  tthith  employ  on  an  average  500  hands  in  the  season. 
\l\r  i  hid  Industrie*  are  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  silk.  The 
fotton  «arprt%  made  here  have  a  considerable  reputation  for 
both  <olour  and  durability,  and  are  void  all  o\er  the  Presi- 
d«*n«  y  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  India.  Adoni  was  nude  a 
mum*  ijulity  in  1867.  The  municipal  rc«  eipt\  and  ctfienditure 
during  the  ten  years  ending  tuos-3  averaged  Rv  44,900  and 
K\  54.800  mpe*  titely.  In  1903  4  they  were  Kt.  56.500  anil 
K%  50,000  .  the  former  consist  chiefly  of  tlie  prmretU  of  tike 
ta\r>  on  house*  ami  land,  a  contribution  from  Government, 
an<!  :hr  water  rate.  The  town  possesses  water  Wf*k\  whi<  h  were 
i  om;»!f-trtl  tn  1K05  at  a  total  cost  of  Rv  1,57.000.  The  annual 
<  «•*:  <»i  thnf  maintenance  amounts  to  Ks  5,100.  The  water  1% 
•  •S*a:nrd  fr«Hii  a  large  artificial  reservoir  at  tl>e  foot  of  the  it*  ky 
\.\\\s  on  wliuh  the  fort  stands.  This  has  bren  enlarged  and 
:tt.j.f..sfx!.  ami  fitted  with  niter  beds  *ml  settling  tank*  Its 
u;u<t'v  1*  45  million  cub*-  feet,  but  tlie  supply  1%  vers  |*i 
«  jf..-,v  an<l  it  lias  already  once  been  ncicwvary  to  pump  from 
w«  \  •  :.nk  tn  its  bed.    The  Rlmanjala  firing,  at  the  foot  of 
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the  hills  near  the  reservoir,  supplements  the  supply  for  km 
months  in  the  year.    This  spring  never  dries  ujk 

Bellary  Town.  -  Head-quarters  of  the  District  and  tiM 
of  the  same  name,  Madras,  situated  in  150  9'  K.  and  76*  g 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  military  stations  in  Southern  India,  ml 
is  garrisoned  by  both  European  and  Native  troops.  The  force 
maintained  is,  however,  considerably  smaller  than  it  used  to 
be.  Bellary  is  the  seventh  largest  town  in  the  Praidc 
Its  population  in  1871  was  51,766;  in  1881,  53*460  :  in  tSgt, 
59,467  ;  and  in  1901,  58,247.  The  growth  has  thus  been 
slow.  The  decline  during  the  last  decade  was  due  to  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  troops.  In  1901,  60  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Hindus  and  32  per  cenL  Musalmlns ; 
tians  numbered  about  4,000. 

The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  wide,  level  plain  of  I 
cotton  soil  The  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  passes 
it,  connecting  it  with  Hubli  on  the  west  and  with 
junction  on  the  east,  by  which  route  it  is  305  miles  from 
Madras.  It  also  lies  on  the  trunk  road  from  Bangalore  ID 
Secunderabad.  The  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the  Foit 
Hill  and  the  Face  Hill,  the  latter  so  called  from  the  n> 
semblance  of  certain  rocks  on  its  summit  to  a  human  lace. 
They  are  bare,  rocky  elevations  with  hardly  any  vegetation  on 
them.  The  fort  on  the  former  gave  Bellary  its  ancient  impor- 
tance and  led  to  its  selection  as  the  site  of  a  cantonment.  TWi 
fortress  consists  of  an  upper  citadel  on  the  rock,  the  top  of 
which  is  1,976  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  lower  enclosure  at  the 
foot  The  citadel  is  guarded  by  three  lines  of  strong  fortifica- 
tions, which  are  still  in  excellent  repair,  and  contains  a  number 
of  substantial  buildings  and  an  ample  water-supply  from  reser- 
voirs constructed  in  the  clefts  of  the  todtS.  There  is  only  one 
way  up,  which  is  strongly  defended  The  lower  fort  is  tor* 
rounded  by  a  rampart  with  numerous  bastions,  faced  by  a 
deep  ditch  and  gla  jpmnft  the  quarters  of  the  guard  m 

charge  of  them,  the  chief  church  of  the  civil  station,  and  several 
public  offices  and  schools  are  built  within  this.  It  used  ako 
at  one  time  to  contain  an  arsenal.  The  town  includes  the 
station  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  the  cantonment  on  the  west,  and 
on  the  south,  between  these  two  areas,  the  Cowl  Bazar  and  the 
suburbs  of  Bruce-pettah  and  Mellor-pettah,  named  after 
civil  officers  once  stationed  at  Bellary. 

Until  the  British  made  Bellary  a  camvm   ■  *ntained 

little  but  its  fort     This  was  origi  idcnce  of  a  chief- 

tain called  Hanumappa  Naik,  whose  family  held  it  as  mumh 
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of  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar  and  afterwards  of  the  Sultans  of 
Bijapur.  About  1678  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  famous 
Marltha  chief  Sivajf ,  because  as  he  was  passing  that  way  some 
cif  his  foragers  had  been  killed  by  the  garrison ;  but  he  restored 
it  again  at  once  on  condition  that  tribute  should  be  paid  him. 
About  1 761  it  became  tributary  to  Basfilat  Jang  of  Aik>ni. 
The  chief  quarrelled  with  Basilat  Jang  and  refused  to  pay  tribute. 
The  place  was  accordingly  besieged  by  a  force  from  Adoni. 
The  chief  applied  for  aid  to  Haidar  Alt,  who  made  a  wonderful 
forced  march,  which  has  been  graphically  described  by  YYilks, 
and  routed  the  Adoni  troops.  He  then,  however,  seized  it  for 
himself  and  erected  the  present  fortifications.  Tradition  says 
that  they  were  designed  by  a  Frenchman  in  Haidar*s  service, 
ami  that  Haidar,  finding  the  fort  was  commanded  by  the  Face 
Hill,  hanged  him  afterwards  at  the  main  guard  gate.  The 
fort  was  in  the  possession  of  Mysore  until  1792,  when,  with 
other*  of  TipO's  territories,  it  was  given  to  the  Nizam.  The 
NixAm  ceded  it  to  the  British  with  the  rest  of  the  I  >istrict  in 
1  Koo.  It  did  not  become  the  head-quarters  of  the  1  >istrict  until 
1840,  the  Collector  until  that  year  living  at  Anantapur. 

Though  Bellary  is  situated  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  its 
<  Itmate  is  hot  and  very  dry,  but  it  is  considered  a  healthy 
town.  Its  great  want  is  a  proper  water  supply,  and  it  is  ho|>cd 
that  the  completion  of  the  great  irrigation  project  connected 
with  the  Ti'Kgabhadra  will  supply  this.  Besides  lieing  the 
head  quarteri  of  the  I>istrict  staff,  it  is  also  the  residence  of 
a  Sufienntending  Engineer  and  an  Inspector  of  School*. 
A  company  of  the  Southern  Mahratu  Railway  Volunteer 
RiriV%  t%  also  located  here,  and  the  town  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  and  of  the  London  Mt\%iort. 
I:  c  onumsa  Ihstrict  jail,  with  accommodation  for  346  prisoner*. 

the  <  hicf  educational  institution  is  the  VYardUw  College, 
«hi<h  *a»  founded  as  a  school  in  1846  by  the  Res.  R.  S. 
Wardlaw,  I>1>.,  of  the  Ixmdon  Minion,  and  was  raised  to 
4  vtf  1  mtl  grade  c  ollege  in  1891.  It  is  the  only  Arts  college  in 
tJ  r  Ceded  I  h\tr*  U.  In  1903-4  it  had  an  ascragc  daily 
.&::<  n«ian«  c  <»f  319  boys,  of  whom  17  were  in  the  F.A  class. 
A  hifth  mIhhjI  is  maintained  by  the  munu  t|iality  .  and  there 
is  a  te<  hni<al  cUaa  at  St.  Philomena's  high  m  hool  managed  by 
tt  «•  nuns  of  the  Order  U  the  («ood  Shepherd,  the  \m\»t\\  of 
»i.n  h  are  alnKMt  all  Europeans  or  Eurasian*. 

iW-iUry  *&»  created  a  municipality  in  1H67.  The  re*c:pt* 
*t\<i  rt}«rnditure  during  the  ten  yeaM  ending  190J-3  at  craved 
k*.    .v^.ooo  and    Ka.   85,000  respet  ti\cly.     The   innmic   in 
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1903-4  was  Rs.  1,17,000,  and  the  expenditure  Rs,  90,00c 
Of  the  former,  Rs.  44,000  was  contributed  by  (ioujmmel 
and  the  rest  was  principally  derived  from  the  house  and  tad 
taxes  and  tolls,  while  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  included 
conservancy,  roads  and  buildings,  and  education.  The  tuam 
cipal  hospital,  known  as  the  Sabhapati  Mudaliyar  H espial 
was  founded  in  1842  and  has  forty  beds.  The  building  wa* 
presented  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  There  are 
two  other  dispensaries.  The  industries  of  Bellary  include  1 
small  distillery,  two  steam  cotton-presses,  and  a  steam 
spinning  mill  The  latter,  established  in  1894  and 
with  machinery  of  the  latest  pattern,  employs  510 
The  number  of  spindles  is  17,800. 

Harpanahalli  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the 
same  name  in  Bellary  District,  Madras,  situated  m  140  4" 
and  7 6°  o'  E.,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  low  hills,  Popub 
tion  (1901),  9,320,  Between  1868  and  1882  it  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Deputy-Collector,  who  then  held  charge  of  the 
four  western  taluks  of  the  District.  It  was  formerly  the  acal  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  local  chieftains  or  faftfdrs*  who 
kept  all  authority  in  their  hands  throughout  the  numerous 
changes  of  sovereigns  which  occurred  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  remains  of  the  fort  are  still  standing,  and, 
being  surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides,  it  must  have  been 
a  strong  place.  The  potigars  rose  to  power  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Vijayanagar  empire  at  the  battle  of  Talikota  in  1565, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  c  entury  their 
comprised  460  villages,  for  which  they  paid  a  tribute  of 
8  lakhs.  The  chiefs  were  useful  to  Haidar  All  of  Mysore, 
which  still  further  strengthened  their  porftku,  but  his  son 
Tipfl  tr<  m<  herously  seized  the  fwligar  and  imprisoned  him  and 
most  of  his  relations.  After  the  death  of  Tipu  at  the  sturm  of 
Scringapatarn  in  1799,  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  former 
Diwan  of  Harpanahalli  on  behalf  of  a  child  of  the  f+ligir 
family.  But  he  yielded  peacefully  to  General  Harris  when  the 
Litter  marched  through  the  country,  and  he  and  the  fo/igtor 
Mere  rewarded  with  considerable  estates.  Both  families  arc 
now  extinct.  The  industries  of  the  town  include  a  tittle  1 
inf  of  come  cotton  stuffs  and  woollen  blankets,  and 
unambitious  brass- work. 

Hospet  Town  ('  new  town  ').— Head-quarters  of  the  i 
and  subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  Bellary  District, 
situated  in  15°  16'  N.  and  760  24'  I..,  on  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Railway,     A  branch  line  has  been  built  from  here  to  Kotturu. 
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Population  (1901),  18,482.  The  town  consists  of  one  long 
market  street,  with  a  temple  at  the  end  and  a  number  of  small 
Lines  opening  off  it.  The  chief  merchants  live  in  the  suburb 
of  Chittavadigi,  which  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  western 
taluki  of  the  District.  Owing  partly  to  the  fever  which  is 
gradually  invading  the  western  portion  of  Chittavadigi  and 
partly  to  the  existence  of  the  railway  station  in  Hospet,  Chitta- 
sadigi  is  extending  eastwards  to  join  the  rest  of  the  town. 
The  fever  is  worst  on  the  land  irrigated  by  channels  from  the 
Tungabhadra.  More  than  one  village  among  the  (  wet '  fields 
ho*  been  almost  entirely  deserted  ;  and  even  the  farm* labourers 
frequently  live  in  Hospet  or  Chittavadigi,  and  go  out  daily  to 
their  work  rather  than  reside  on  the  irrigated  land.  Mainly 
ofetng  to  this  (act,  the  population  of  Hospet  advanced  by  more 
than  40  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1901.  The 
chief  industry  is  cotton  weaving.  There  is  a  native  tannery, 
and  five  or  six  families  make  brass  toe-rings,  bangles,  cattle- 
Ulls  Arc.  The  trade  in  jaggery  (coarse  sugar),  most  of  which 
£<•€*  by  rail  towards  Bombay,  is  large  ;  but  the  decline  in  prices 
due  to  the  competition  of  sugar  refined  by  Kuro|>can  processes, 
lias  affected  it  adversely.  The  jaggery  is  made  from  the  cane 
irrigated  by  the  Tungabhadrm  channels.  So  universal  is  the 
uv  of  iron  canecrushing  mills,  that  two  native  smiths  in 
Hoxf>ct  lute  learnt  to  make  and  repair  them.  They  procure 
the  net  essary  casting*,  <Vc,  from  Madras  and  adjust  them  and 
put  them  together.  One  of  them  employs  a  lathe  worked  by 
bulb*  k  |>omer.  Conspicuous  objects  in  the  town  are  three 
stone  Muhammadan  tombs  east  of  the  bazar* street,  known 
)«« -ally  a%  the  three  mosques,  and  two  other  similar  erections 
near  the  divisional  officer's  bungalow. 

Hie  town  was  built  by  the  Vijayanagar  king  Krishna  I>eva 
txt«ren  1509  and  1510  in  honour  of  Nagaladeil,  a  courtesan 
whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  and  whom  he  married  after 
Ur  Uname  king.  He  called  it,  after  her,  NagaUpur,  and  it 
».i>  his  fatounte  residence.  In  his  time  it  was  the  entrance 
gatr.  as  it  »cre,  to  the  city  of  Vijayarugar  for  all  tra\ellrrs 
c  1  lining  from  (kj*  and  the  west  emit.  Krishna  I>eva  also 
ma«ir  the  enormous  embankment  south  of  the  town,  connect 
u\£  the  two  ends  of  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  »hkh 
farther  M*jth  em  lose  the  valley  of  Sam»Ck.  It  was  carried 
«ut  with  the  aid  of  Joao  de  la  Pdnte,  a  Portuguese  engineer 
».S»*r  %cr\Kcs  had  been  lent  by  the  tk»\ernor  General  of  Cioa, 
Immediately  vmth  of  Hospet,  at  the  nortliem  end  of  the  big 
tn.tjunkuiertt,  rises  a  prominent  hill  of  a  curious  conical  shape 
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with  smooth  grass-covered  sides,  which  is  called  the 
rasit  or  *  heap  of  cAo/am.'  The  youth  among  the  local 
used  to  back  themselves  to  run  up  it  without  stopping,  < 
a  bag  of  grain  on  their  shoulders.  Farther  east  along  rim 
same  range  is  the  bold  peak  of  }amhtmlth  Konda  (2*980  las 
above  the  sea);  and  halfway  up  this,  in  a  very  ptcturavqpe 
glen,  standing  on  a  broad  artificial  terrace,  is  the  temple  of 
Jambunath.  From  Hospet  to  the  foot  of  Ihe  bill  is  abaft 
3  miles,  and  a  paved  way  leads  up  to  the  temple, 

KamplL— Town  in  the  Hospet  taluk  of  BeJUry  District, 
Madras,  situated  in  150  25'  N.  and  76°  36'  E,,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tungabhadra.  Population  (1901),  9,803*  Until  1851  k 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Hospet,  then  called  the  Kampk 
taluk,  but  it  is  now  declining  in  importance*  The  town  his 
an  ancient  history,  having  been  a  Chalukyan  capital  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  its  fort,  which  stands  on  the  river  hank 
at  the  end  of  a  most  picturesque  reach,  must  have  been  a* 
some  strength.  It  is  now  being  deserted  in  favour  of  the 
more  healthy  suburb  known  as  the  ptttah,  which  is 
from  the  river  and  raised  above  the  irrigated  Land,  and 
sequently  less  malarious.  The  only  industry  is  the  weaving  of 
silk  fabrics.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  this  is  what  it  mat 
a  dozen  years  ago,  The  weavers  are  un  progressive,  and  most 
of  them  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  local  capit 
advance  materials  and  take  the  stuffs  they  weave,  paying 
only  for  their  labour.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
land  watered  from  channels  from  the  Tungabhadra,  and  a 
good  deal  of  coarse  sugar  is  still  made ;  but  this  does  not 
command  its  former  price,  having  been  largely  ousted  by  the 
superior  article  refined  by  European  processes* 

KosigL— Town  in  the  Adoni  taluk  of  Bcllary  District, 
Madras,  situated  in  150  51'  N.  and  770  15*  E^  on  the  north 
line  of  the  Madras  Railway.  Population  (1901),  7,748. 
It  is  built  close  under  a  hill  between  400  and  500  feet  high, 
the  sides  of  which  are  rove  red  with  huge  blocks  of 
lying  piled  one  upon  the  other  in  an  absolute  confusion,  \ 
Can  have  been  brought  about  by  nothing  short  of  severe  Garth- 
quakes.  The  many  rocky  hills  round  about  the  town  are  con 
jous  for  the  great  size  of  the  granite  blocks  which  form 
them  ;  and  on  one,  just  west  of  the  railway  about  3  miles  snath 
of  Kosigi  station,  stands  a  tor  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in 
Southern  India.  igc  tower-like  mass,  on  the 

top   of  which   arc  perched  two  upright,   tall,  thin  blocks  of 
granite,  die  whole  being  So  feet  high.     It  is  conspicuous  far 
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miles  in  every  direction,  and  is  known  to  the  natives  as  *  the 
Sisters '  (akkmckeiUbt).  Round  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  under 
which  Kosigi  is  buih  run  ruined  lines  of  fortifications.  In  the 
okl  turbulent  days  the  place  was  the  stronghold  of  a  local 
chief,  one  of  whose  descendants  is  now  its  headman.  Like 
others  with  similar  pedigrees,  be  keeps  his  womankind  gosha. 
The  doings  of  his  ancestors  are  commemorated  on  half  a  dozen 
of  the  virakaJs,  or  stones  recording  the  deeds  of  heroes  which 
arc  common  all  over  the  District,  of  more  than  ordinary  size 
and  elaboration.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  in  a  corner 
txrtwecn  three  hills,  are  five  stone  kistvaens.  Only  one  is  now 
intact.  It  is  larger  than  such  erections  usually  are.  The  in- 
dustries include  a  tannery  and  the  weaving  of  the  ordinary 
cotton  cloths  worn  by  the  women  of  the  District.  Kosigi  was 
very  severely  aJected  by  the  famine  of  1877,  and  in  1881  its 
population  was  27  per  cent,  less  than  in  1871.  Hut  during 
the  next  decade  its  inhabitants  increased  at  the  abnormal  rate 
of  44  per  cent,  and  it  is  now  a  fairly  flourishing  place. 

Kottflro.—  Town  in  the  KOdligi  taluk  of   liellary  District* 
Madras  situated   in    14*  49'  N.  and   7ft0   14'  K.     Population 

<  1  901  ),  6,996*  It  is  a  centre  of  the  LingAyat*,  who  form  a  very 
large  f*rrportion  of  the  population.  It  is  sanctified  in  their 
cw\  by  the  exploits  of  a  g*rv  of  their  sect,  named  Ha\apf.u 
langatwami,  who  lived,  taught,  and  ctcntually  died  within  it 
at  Mime  date  which  is  not  accurately  known.  A  long /*rii*«i 
in  Kanarrtc  gives  an  account  of  him,  but  it  is  legemUry  rather 
tlun  historical,  and  is  of  no  value  to  the  scan  her  after  facts. 
His  tomb  it  in  a  large  rectangular  stone  building  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town.  It  is  enclosed  all  round  with  granite 
walk,  parts  of  which  are  carved  (the<arving  being  sometime* 
also  «  f»Jf  nirrd,  which  is  unusual  in  thev*  furts),  and  is  %up|M*tcd 
bs  granite  fitllar*,  tome  of  which  are  well  *cul|>tured.  Wot  of 
tbr  main  entrance  stands  an  almost  shapeless  image,  said  to 
rtpnsrnt  (Uudakthml,  which  when  rcmo\cd  from  its  upright 
|«».it:<tn  and  laid  upon  the  ground  is  reputed  to  have  great 
t  ft><  a<  \  in  dim*  ult  cases  of  childbirth.  Ilasapt*  Lingasw  ami, 
<*r  K<tra  <Kotturu)  Hasappa  as  he  is  tailed  locally,  is  w<*> 
*hi|.j.rd  in  the  big  temple  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  known  as 
k<»<ra  liasap|ia't  temple.  Kotra  ami  its  allied  f«*tms  Kotri, 
K<*'rassa,  KiKrappa,  <V«\,  are  still  the  most  |»opular  tunvn  in 
lb-  '.own  for  boys,  and  girlt  are  similarly  called  Kotramma, 
k"V  lUsamma,  Arc.     The  shrine  used  a|»fiarcntly  to  be  dedi 

<  .i!<-i  to  Vtrabhadra,  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  image  of  this  god 
»:U    standi   behind    the   lingiyat    emblem.      The    langltau 
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among  the  poligars  of  Harpanahalli  are  said  to  have 
to  the  temple,  and  one  of  them  gave  it  a  palanquin  decorsserf 
with  ivory,  which  is  still  preserved*  Basappa,  says  the  star* 
I  ante  to  Kotturu  when  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Jains,  ?■*> 
quished  them  in  controversy,  converted  them  to  the  Lmgiyst 
faith,  and  set  up  a  iingam  in  their  principal  temple.  Tht» 
temple  is  known  as  the  Murukaiiu  matha,  or '  three- s tone- *u/i 
each  ride  of  each  of  its  three  shrines  being  built  of  three 
large  blocks  of  stone*  It  is  an  unusually  good  specimen  of  an 
undoubtedly  Jain  temple,  and  has  three  separate  shrines,  being 
respectively  north,  east,  and  south,  and  all  opening  oil  to  a 
central  chamber  in  which  the  image  now  stands.  The  only 
industry  is  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloths,  most  of  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lingayats.  But  the  place  is  a  considerable 
centre  of  commerce,  and  its  importance  will  doubtless  receive 
a  great  impetus  now  that  the  railway  from  Hospet  has  been 
completed. 

Mailar,— Village  in  the  HadtgaSi  taluk  of  Bellary  IHstnxt, 
Madias,  situated  in  140  48'  N.  and  750  42'  E.  Population 
(1901),  1,722.  It  is  famous  throughout  the  District  for  the 
annual  festival  held  at  its  temple  every  February,  at  which 
a  cryptic  sentence  containing  a  prophecy  {karanikam)  regarding 
the  prospects  of  the  coming  year  is  uttered. 

The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Siva  in  his  form  of  MaltarL  The 
story  is  that  a  demon  called  Mallasura  (*  the  demon  Malla*)and 
his  brother,  having  by  severe  penances  extracted  from  Brahtnl 
a  promise  that  they  should  never  be  luirmed  by  any  being  in 
any  form  then  existing,  began  to  harass  the  riskiu  The  gods 
were  appealed  to,  and  Siva  put  on  a  new  form,  so  as  to  evade 
Brahma's  promise,  and  taking  \wih  him  forces  to  the  number 
of  seven  crores,  also  in  new  forms  (such  as  dogs)  which  had 
never  before  served  in  an  army,  warred  with  Mallasura  and  his 
her  for  ten  long  days  and  at  length  slew  them  both  with 
l»ow  and  overcame  their  followers.  The  gods  and  riiAtt 
were  in  transports  at  his  triumph,  and  joined  in 
unbroken  prosperity  as  the  fruit  of  ii.  The  ceremonies 
rites  at  the  festival  form  a  cur:  miracle  play 

aive  of  this  war  in  heaven  ami  its  result.    The 
to  the  festival  go  about  shouting  Elukoti 7  EJukoi. 
crores!')  instead  of  the  name  of  the  god  as  usual;  and 
gorava$%  the  special  name  for  the  men  (a  en)  who 

dedicated   themselves  to  this   temple   in  the  curious 
prevalent  in  the  western  tUuks,  dress  themselves  up  in  blankets 
and  run  about  on  all  fours,  barking  and  pretending  that  they 


pilgrim* 
('sera 
ind  the 
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are  Siva's  astny  of  dogs.  Alter  residing  for  ten  days,  the  period 
during  which  Siva  fought  with  Mallasura  and  his  brother,  on 
a  hillork  outside  the  village,  the  god  returns.  He  is  met 
half  way  by  the  goddess,  his  wife,  who  conies  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  success,  and  the  two  remain  for  some  time  at  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  expectation  of  good  times  to  follow 
the  victory  is  represented  by  the  prophecy  or  kdranikam.  It 
is  pronounced  on  this  tenth  day,  and  all  the  thousands  of 
people  present  crowd  round  the  place  where  the  god  and 
goddc**  have  halted.  A  huge  wooden  bow,  about  10  feet 
long,  symbolic  of  that  with  which  Siva  slew  Mallasura,  is 
brought  and  placed  on  end.  A  Kuruba  (the  same  man  has 
|M-rformed  the  ceremony  for  many  years  in  succession)  who  has 
tasted  for  the  past  week  steps  forward  and  receives  the  bene- 
diction of  the  temple  manager.  He  then  climbs  partly  up  the 
bow,  being  supported  by  those  nearest  him.  For  a  minute  or 
t»o  he  look*  in  a  rapt  manner  to  the  four  points  of  the  com* 
pass,  then  begins  shuddering  and  trembling  as  a  sign  that 
the  divine  afflatus  is  upon  him,  and  calls  out  *  Silence  ! '  The 
most  extraordinary  and  complete  silence  immediately  falls  uj«>n 
the  great  crowd  of  pilgrims,  every  one  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
prophecy.  After  another  minute's  pause  and  again  ga/ing 
up»anls  to  the  heavens,  the  Kuruba  pronounces  the  word  or 
sentence  which  foretells  the  (ate  of  the  coming  year,  invariably 
fi.l lowing  it  with  the  word  ParmJk/  meaning  *  Hark  ye,'  or 
*  lake  ye  note.'  It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  In-fore  the 
Mutiny  the  pr«iphccy  was  *they  have  risen  against  the  white- 
ants.'  I  jitter ly  the  sentence  has  either  been  of  exceedingly 
i  tx\*w  meaning,  or  has  related  to  the  prospects  of  the  crofts. 

Rlmandrtlf.—  Sanitarium  of  Bcllary,  situated  in  15"  8  N. 
an«l  76  30'  K.,  within  the  limits  of  the  Native  State  of  Samih'*, 
atta<  hoi  to  the  Madras  Pre*tdcnry.  Criminal  jurisdiction  has 
Item  made  over  by  the  Raja  to  the  Madras  Government  (with 
1  rrtain  restrictions),  and  affairs  within  it  are  controlled  by  the 
Collector  of  Ilellary.  The  sanitarium  consists  of  a  small 
plateau,  1}  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  on  the  top  of  the 
viuthrrn  of  the  two  ranges  of  hill  which  enclose  the  valley  of 
Sandur.  It  is  3,156  feet  above  the  sea  and  about  moo  feet 
at»>vc  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  On  all  sides  the  ground  falls 
sharply  away ;  and  this  characteristic,  though  it  affords 
numerous  excellent  views  into  the  Sandur  valley  on  the  00c 
side  and  over  the  western  $ihtkt  of  Bcllary  as  Car  as  the 
I  ungat»hadra  on  the  other,  gives  the  place  a  cramped  air 
»huh  the  various  paths  cut  along  the  mil  sides  do  not  serve  to 
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remove.  The  place  is  called  after  the  village  and  fort  of 
same  name  which  stand  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Remains  of  the  old  defences,  in  the  shape  of  a  i 
wall  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  are  still  visible.  Local 
tradition  says  they  were  built  by,  and  named  after,  a  f+h{w 
called  Komara  Rama,  who  is  still  a  popular  hero.  A  favourite 
play  in  Sandur  is  one  in  which  his  step-mother  treats  htm  is 
Potiphar  s  wife  did  Joseph,  but  in  which  his  innocence  is  vtfr 
mutely  established.  The  buildings  on  the  plateau  torsade 
barracks,  a  hospital,  &c.(  built  in  1855  and  designed  10  1 
modate  about  70  soldiers;  and  some  fifteen 
belonging  to  various  residents  of  Bellary.  Two  carnage  road* 
run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  station.  There  are  sefttal 
mineral  springs  in  it.  A  short  distance  down  the  cliff  on  the 
southern  side  is  a  cave  leading  into  a  passage!  which  las 
been  followed  a  great  distance  into  the  hill.  The  annual  tab- 
fall  averages  39  inches,  and  the  temperature  is  1 20  cooler  than 
that  of  Bellary.  The  mean  for  April  and  May  is  about  8o°,  and 
the  highest  figure  on  record  in  the  hottest  months  is  $7*  m 
the  shade.  During  the  south-west  monsoon  the  chilly  fogs 
which  wrap  the  place  about  from  sunset  to  10  a.m.,  and  often 
later,  make  fires  almost  a  necessity. 

Three  roads  lead  to  the  station  :  one  from  BavihalU,  a  village 
on  the  road  between  Sandur  and  Hospct;  a  second  from 
Hospet ;  and  the  third  from  Narayanadevarakeri  They  are  al 
practicable  for  carts.  The  first  was  the  usual  route 
Bellary  before  the  railway  line  was  extended  to  Hospet. 
second  road,  that  from  Hospet,  is  now  the  usual  route, 
distance  from  the  railway  station  being  14  mile*, 
reside  in  the  station  only  in  the  hotter  months  from  March  I 
June.  A  sub-magistrate  is  stationed  here  during  this  period 
1  or  the  rest  of  the  year  the  place  is  deserted,  except  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Ramandrug. 

Rayadrug    Town. — Head-quarters   of  the    tiI*A  of 
same  name  in  Bellary  District,  Madras,  situated  in   1 40 
and  76°  p?  £.     Population  (1901),  10,488.     Rayadrag  1 
'king's   hill-fortress/   and    the  named  from 

stronghold  on  the  rocky  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  1 
The  hill  consists  of  two  parts,  one  considerably  higher  than  the 
other,  connected  by  a  low  saddle.  The  citadel  is  on  the 
higher  peak,  2,727  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but  the  enclosing  watts 
of  the  fortress  surround  both  the  heights  and  the  saddle  be* 
tween  them,  and  run,  it  is  said,  for  a  distance  of  5  1 
the  hill    Though  the  gates  are  in  ruins,  the  I 
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which  remain  show  what  a  formidable  stronghold  it  must  have 
been  in  days  gone  by.  On  the  saddle,  and  even  higher  up  the 
n*  k,  are  a  number  of  houses  which  are  still  occupied,  and  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  from  the  water  in  the  many  tanks  on 
the  hill  is  a  thriving  industry. 

The  place  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  stronghold  of 
some  Bcdars,  whose  disorderly  conduct  compelled  the  Vijaya- 
nagar  kings  to  send  an  officer,  named  BhQpati  Raya,  to  reduce 
them  to  submission.  He  turned  them  out  of  the  place  and 
ruled  it  himself,  and  the  hill  was  called  after  him  BhQpati- 
Kayanikonda,  or  more  shortly  Rlyadrug.  Later  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  chief  of  Kundurpi  Drug  in  Anantapur 
District,  and  his  family  built  the  greater  part  of  the  forti- 
fications on  the  hill,  and  raised  the  place  to  the  important 
position  it  held  in  the  petty  wars  of  the  Deccan.  The 
height  of  its  power  was  reached  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Haidar  All  was  friendly  to  the  chief,  but  his  son  and 
successor  Tipti  tieacherousiy  seixed  the  place  and  confined  its 
owner  at  Seringaparam.  When  TtpQ  was  killed  in  1799  a 
member  of  the  chiefs  family  took  possession  of  the  fort,  but  he 
attempted  to  excite  disturbances  and  was  almost  immediately 
deported  to  Hyderabad  by  the  Nizam's  officers.  When  Bcllary 
1  >i%trict  was  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1 800,  he  was  transferred 
to  r»<M4y,  where  he  resided  on  a  maintenance  allowance  as 
a  quasi  state  prisoner  till  his  death.  Pensions  were  granted  to 
the  members  of  his  family,  which  several  of  their  descendants 
continue  to  draw. 

<>n  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands  are  several  temples 
vkiic  ruin*  of  the  former  chiefs'  residence*,  a  Jain  temple  and 
some  curie  his  Jain  figures  carved  upon  the  fare  of  the*  r«*  ki  in 
a  pLuc  known  as  Kasl  Siddha's  hermitage.  Rasa  Siddha,  sayi 
WmaJ  tradition,  was  a  sage  who  lived  in  the  days  when  a  king 
nafiMii  Rajarajcndra  ruled  over  Rlyadrug.  This  king  had  two 
»iw  v  The  elder  of  these  bore  a  son  who  was  named  Saran* 
gadtura  and  grew  into  a  very  beautiful  youth.  The  younger 
wifr  fell  in  lo%c  with  him.  He  rejected  her  advances  and  »he 
took  the  time  honoured  revenge  of  telling  her  hustund  that  he 
had  Attempted  her  virtue.  The  king  ordered  that  hts  son 
thi'uid  lie  taken  to  the  rock  called  Kablial  lianda,  two  mile* 
n«'fth  <*f  Rlyadrug.  and  there  have  tm  hands  and  feet  cuf  off. 
U.e  order  was  obeyed.  That  night  Rasa  Siddha  found  the 
l*ifue  htng  there  and,  knowing  by  hi*  fiowm  of  second  tight 
tluit  he  was  innocent,  applied  saagic  herbs  which  nude  his 
\uu*l%  and  feet  to  grow  again.    The  prince  presented  himself 
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to  his  father,  who  saw  from  the  portent  that  he  must  h 
cent  and  punished  the  wicked  wife.  The  hermitage  is  no* 
occupied  by  an  ascetic  from  Northern  India,  and  on  Sundsri 
Hindus  of  all  classes,  and  even  Musalmans,  go  up  the  U 
to  break  coco-nuts  there.  It  consists  of  three  cells  with  eat. 
stone  doorways  built  among  a  pile  of  enormous  boulder*. 
picturesquely  situated  among  fine  trees.  On  four  at  the 
boulders  are  carved  the  Jain  figures  referred  to* 

Rayadrug  town  contains  two  or  three  broad  and  rcgnkr 
streets,  and  many  narrow  and  irregular  lanes.  Its 
include  a  tannery,  the  weaving  of  silk  fabrics,  and  the 
facture  of  boruguluy  or  rice  soaked  in  salt  water  and  thai 
fried  on  sand  until  it  swells.  Trade  is  conducted  largely  with 
Bellary,  but  also  with  Kalyandrug  and  with  the  neighbouring 
villages  in  Mysore,  Now  that  the  railway  to  Betlary  has  been 
completed,  that  town's  share  of  the  commerce  will  doubtless 
increase  rapidly. 

Siruguppa. — Town  in  the  northern  corner  of  the  Bella? 
taluk  of  Bellary  District,  Madras,  situated  in  150  39*  N.  and 
7 6°  53'  E.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  dcputy-faAu/ddr 
Population  (1901),  5,805.  It  stands  on  a  narrow  branch  of 
the  Tungabhadra,  which  splits  just  above  it  into  two  channels 
enclosing  between  them  the  island  of  1  >  6  miles  long. 

The  picturesque  reach  which  separates  the  town  from  the 
island  is  flanked  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  the  old 
Struguppa  tort,  while  the  other  bank  is  fringed  with  the  coco- 
nut palms  of  the  island.  The  name  Siruguppa  means  ■  pile  of 
wealth/  and  is  well  earned  by  the  striking  contrast  which  its 
rich  *  wet '  land,  watered  by  two  branches  of  a  channel  from 
the  river,  affords  to  the  'dry'  land  around  it  These  field* are 
the  most  fertile  in  the  District.  From  them  are  sent  to  Bellary 
and  Adoni  large  quantities  of  rice,  plantains,  coco-nuts  sweet 
potatoes,  pineapples,  and  garlic.  The  town  boasts  a  larger 
revenue  assessment  (Rs.  26,000)  than  any  other  in  the 
trict.  It  has  not,  however,  advanced  rapidly  in  size.  It  lot* 
9  per  cent,  of  its  population  in  the  1877  famine,  and  during  the 
thirty  years  between  1871  and  1901  the  inhabitants  increased 
by  only  5  per  cent. 

Ujjinl. — Village  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Kodhgi 
taluk  of  Bellary  District,  Madras,  situated  in  14°  43*  N.  and 
760  18'  E.  Population  (1901),  2,975.  Tnc  P^ce  is  hdd  m 
great  reverence  by  Lingayats,  as  it  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five 
Simhasanaswamis,  or  religious  heads  of  the  sect.  The  m*tk 
of  this  guru  is  the  most  notable  building  in  the  village,  and 
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contains  within  its  walls  a  temple  to  Siddheswaraswami.  A 
carved  lotus  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  compartments  of  the 
m%*niafiam  in  front  of  the  shrine  is  famous  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  tower  over  the  shrine  itself  is  so  blackened  with 
the  many  oily  oblations  which  have  been  poured  over  it  that 
the  ornament  on  it  is  almost  obliterated. 

Vljayanagar. — Vijayanagar,  'the  city  of  victory/  the 
« apital  of  the  empire  of  that  name,  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tungabhadra,  in  the  present  Hospet  taluk  of  Bellary  District, 
Madras,  situated  in  15°  so'  N.  and  76°  38'  E.  The  only  part  of 
it  now  inhabited  is  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Hampi,  and  the  remains 
of  the  great  city  are  often  called  'the  Hampi  ruins.'  They  cover 
o  square  miles,  but  the  fortifications  and  outposts  of  the  city 
included  a  Car  larger  area.  The  entrance  from  the  southwest, 
for  example,  was  at  one  time  a  fortified  gate  on  the  huge 
embankment  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  2  miles 
bryond  Hospet,  u  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  centre  of 
the  rums. 

The  site  of  the  old  city  is  a  strangely  wild  place  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  and  capital  of  an  empire.  The  whole  area 
is  dotted  with  little  rocky  hills ;  and  immediately  to  the  north 
the  wide  and  rapid  Tungabhadra  hurries  along  a  boulder- 
%tr rwn  <  hannel  down  rapids  and  through  narrow  gorges.  The 
hill%  are  of  granite,  weathered  to  every*  shade  of  colour  from 
a  blimh  grey  to  a  rich  golden  brown,  and  have  hardly  a  shrub 
or  a  blade  of  grass  upon  them.  The  alternate  burning  days 
and  rhilly  nights  of  the  Deccan  climate  have  seamed  and  split 
in  every  direction  the  huge  masses  of  solid  rock  of  which  they 
originally  consisted  ;  while  the  earthquakes  of  remote  ages  and 
the  slower  processes  of  denudation  ha\e  torn  from  their  flanks 
the  enormous  boulders  which  were  thut  formed,  and  have  piled 
these  up  aUait  their  sides  in  the  most  fantastic  confusion  or 
flung  them  headlong  into  the  valleys  below.  Many  of  them 
must  wrtgu  hundreds  of  tons.  In  places  cytlopean  masses 
tund  delicately  potted  one  upon  another  at  the  most  hazardous 
an^IcA,  m  others  they  form  impassable  ^crce*,  while  those  which 
ha\e  yet  to  fall  often  stand  boldly  out  from  the  hills  as  single 
giant  tors,  of  range  themselves  in  castcllatiotu  and  embattle- 
rnrnts,  »hi<  h.  but  for  their  vastneaa,  would  seem  to  he  the 
work  of  man  rather  than  of  nature.  As  one  wnter  has 
<1»  v  ribed   it     ■- 

*  r  xt  i\  the  eye  can  reach  for  10  square  miles  there  1%  nothing 
t*t«r<  n  heat  en  and  earth  but  bowlder>  ,  the  earth  it  fused 
»  th  them,   the  sky  is  pierced  with  them  .   .   .   literally  in 

«  1  H  h 
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heaps   upon    heaps,   in  one  tfr 


thousands  of  all  sizes  .   . 
stance  250  feet  in  height,' 

Up  the  sides  of  these  hills  and  along  the  low  ground 
themt  often  in  several  lines  one  behind  the  other,  run  the 
fied  enclosing  walls  of  the  old  city,  and  u\  the  valleys 
them  stand  its  deserted  streets  and  ruined  palaces  and 
The  lowest  ground  of  all  is  covered  with  fields  of  tall 
or  of  green  and  golden  rice  watered  by  the  channel 
of  the  kings  led  from  the  Tungabhadra  to  supply  the 
and  irrigate  the  orchards  and  rose-gardens,  of  his  capital  To 
know  Vijayanagar  at  its  best,  the  visitor  should  climb  the 
slippery  steps  leading  to  the  little  shrine  on  the  top  of  the 
called  Matanga  Parvatam,  and  watch  the  evening  light 
across  the  ruins  ;  and  if  the  fates  are  kind  and  gram  hill 
added  glory  of  a  Deccan  sunset,  he  will  surely  return  content 

The  city  was  founded  in  1336,  and  its  importance  in  Soots 
Indian  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Hindus,  and  that  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  it  *i 
opposed  the  southward  mo\ement  of  the  Musalm&n 
grew  with  amazing  rapidity  from  the  fortress  of  a  petty  chief  to 
be  the  capital  of  an  empire  which  embraced  all  the  Madras 
Presidency  south  of  the  Kistna  river  At  the  height  of 
prosperity,  which  was  reached  under  its  famous  king 
Deva  Raya,  a  contemporary  of  Henry  VIII  of  England,  it 
known  throughout  India  and  even  in  Europe.  Many 
visited  it,  an  glowing  descriptions  of  its  glories 

come  down  to  us.  These  and  a  history  of  the  dynasty 
be  found  in  Mr.  R.  Sewell's  A  Forgotten  Empire  (tooo). 
Krishna  Deva's  successor  Achyuta  (1530-47)  was  a  weak  yet 
tyrannical  ruler,  and  his  conduct  and  mode  of  gorcrraia* 
ruined  the  Hindu  cause  in  Southern  India.  H 
rebelled  against  his  authority,  and  all  real  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  three  brothers.  The  chief  of  these  was  Kama  Rljt 
who  did  much  to  repair  the  blunders  of  Achyuta  and  restart 
the  prestige  of  the  empire ;  but  his  haughty  treatment  of  the 
hereditary  foes  of  Vijayanagar,  the  in  SultAns  of  the 

Deccan,  goaded  them  at  length  to  forget  their  mutual 
ties  and  combine  against  him.  The  decisive  battle  oi 
was  fought  in  1565,  when  Rama  Raja  and  one  of  hi*  brothrrt 
were  slain,  and  the  Hindus  were  utterly  defeated.  The  nen 
the  puppet  king  fied  from  the  city  to  Pext  koxda  10 
Anantapur  District,  with  550  elephants  laden  with  treasure 
valued  at  more  than  100  million  sterling.  The  third  day  the 
victoTb  us    Musalmlns  arrived   at  Vijayanagar,  and   for  fifr 
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months  they  employed  themselves  in  deliberately  destroying 
everything  destructible  within  the  city.  Two  years  later 
Cesar c  dc'  Federici,  an  Italian  traveller,  visited  the  place  and 
«m!c  of'  it  that  'the  houses  stand  still,  but  emptic,  and  there 
is  duelling  in  them  nothing,  as  is  reported,  but  Tygres  and 
otht-r  wild  ltcasts.'  The  representatives  of  the  old  dynasty 
maintained  a  hollow  state  for  many  years  at  Penukonda  and 

<  11  %M>k  tt.iki ;  but  their  feudatories  renounced  their  allegiance, 
thr  Musalmans  captured  their  strongholds  one  after  the  other, 
and  eventually  they  lost  all  semblance  of  power.  The  exist- 
ing representative  of  the  line  it  the  Raja  of  Anegundi  in  the 
Ni/.mi's  iHjminions,  who  possesses  a  small  estate  and  draws 
a  jiensmn  from  the  British  (Jovemment. 

I  he  Ijcm  have  from  which  to  sec  what  remains  of  the  ruined 

<  it>  of  Yijayanagar  to-day,  three  centuries  and  more  since  its 
deMr.Mnmt  is  Kamalapuram,  7  miles  from  !Ios(>et  railway 
station,  where  a  deserted  temple  converted  into  a  dwelling  by 
a  former  Collector  is  now  used  as  a  travellers'  bungalow.  A 
dct.i:led  account  of  the  chief  of  the  many  buildings  in  the  ruins 

•  .1  >w  found  m  the  Gauttttrrf  Hcllary  Ih^tri*  t  (1904).  S|«a«  v 
jr.  \eiit*  allusion  here  to  more  than  one  or  two. 

IK*    |aUi  e  rm Insure,  which  was   doubtless   originally  the 
11.  'St  splendid  J  art  of  thr  city,  seems  to  have  l»ccn  the  spc«  lal 

•  .!i;e«:  c!  the  destructive  energy  of  the  Muvalmans.  .ind  m 
11..;-  ii  •  ■!  it  v  ar<  ely  one  stone  stands  ii|»on  another.  The 
«,»iiecn*'  iLith,  the  so-called  Council  Clumber,  and  the  Klcphant 
^tabVs  if  u.a:n  .  but  the  most  striking  building  is  the  temple 

•  :  ll.i.-.i:a  k.lmaiwami,  or  'the  thousand  Kama*.'  which  is  sup 
j^.s.  .*  t>.  have  Urn  the  private  place  of  worship  of  the  kin^s. 
1  he  1  urttard  walls  of  this  are  covered  with  s«  ulpurcs  drpi-  i- 
.iV  *•  rrici  fi-iiii  the  Kamayana.  carved  with  ,;r«ui  life  and  spmt. 
Nt  .ra  ih>    r.\ir   1%  a  huge  statue  of  NarasimLi,  the  nan  !.«>n 

-.)■  .ir  nation  of  Vishnu,  11  fret  high,  «hnh  1%  cut  from  a  single 
k-.i'-l»r  anil  >ei  finished  with  the  greatest  de'.n  a«  v  1  he 
M  a  ui\t\o  su«  t  crded  m  shattering  this  hugr  statue  proluhly 
h%  .  » vmg  firrs  ir«und  and  u|kmi  it.  On  the  ust-r  ImiiW  is  the 
►  *  :■  rn.  c  ■  !  l'arii|U|Mli(  the  tall  tower  of  *!.:•  h  is  one  ol 
tJ.t  !r;4.*^  hatjrrs  t4  the  ruins.  It  was  h.uit  by  Krishna 
1»  \.i.  »:.-,  .l.d  11, ore  than  any  of  his  hn<  !■»  U-ai.tif>  thr  «a|nul 
1  fa  .  r  ..)•  to  it  is  the  m<nt  perfect  «i  the  cnni  «»f  the  old 
**.»'*  of  the  «;••>  It  it  nearly  Hoo  >ards  '.••ng,  and  main  of 
!.  -  .%#  *  in  it  are  sf:M  standing.      It  was  des<  f;hrd  b%  mic  «l 

?.?on  1  «-r>  as  being  in  his  tin  ■    a  \*t\  Ua;;tiful  street 

•  :  .   r>  '<a.;!;fj;  houtcs  with  haicuniet  and  ar«  adc-%      Near  the 

if  h  1 
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farther  end  is  the  deep  gorge  which  the  Tungahhadra  hat  cm 
among  the  rocky  hills.  In  flood-time  this  is  an  impctasv* 
sight.  Farther  along  the  river  bank  is  the  great  temple  • 
thalaswami,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  all  the  ruins.  Krafei 
Deva  began  it  and  his  successors  continued  the  work,  but  tk 
fail  of  the  city  prevented  its  completion.  The  size  of  the  block* 
of  stone  used  in  its  construction  is  even  more  enormous  thm 
elsewhere,  and  the  sculpture  upon  them  surpasses  that  in  any 
part  of  the  city.  Inside  the  courtyard  is  a  handsome  ear  far 
the  god's  processions,  made  of  stone  instead  of  wood.  On 
either  side  of  the  court  stand  two  mantapamst  which  in  lay 
other  situation  would  be  considered  notable  instances  vk 
design  and  patient,  careful  workmanship.  But  they  are  entire*} 
dwarfed  by  the  building  which  is  the  glory  of  the  temple  sad 
of  the  ruins — the  great  hall  which  stands  in  front  of  the  shrine 
This  rests  on  a  richly  sculptured  basement,  and  its  roof  ts  sup- 
ported by  huge  masses  of  granite,  15  feet  high,  earn  confuting 
of  a  central  pillar  surrounded  by  detached  shafts*  figure 
mounted  on  demons,  and  other  ornament,  all  cut  from  a  sngfe 
block  of  stone.  These  are  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  and 
equally  massive  cornice  ;  and  the  whole  is  carved  with  a  bold 
ness  and  expression  of  power  nowhere  surpassed  in  the  biiUdingi 
of  its  class,  showing  the  extreme  limit  in  florid  magnificence  id 
which  the  style  advanced.  Tins  beautiful  building  has  teen 
grievously  injured  by  the   destroyers  of  the  several  of 

the  carved  pillars  have  been  attacked  with  such  fury  that  they 
are  hardly  more  than  shapeless  blocks  of  stone,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  centre  has  been  destroyed  utu 

If  local  tradition  be  credited,  there  was  a  town  on  this  mic 
many  centuries  before  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar  selected  it  far 
their  capital.  Some  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  great 
epic  of  the  Ramayana  occurred  at  a  place  called  in  the  poem 
Kishkindha,  and  it  is  asserted  by  the  local  Rrlhmana  that  this 
Kishkindha  was  close  to  Hampi.  Here  Rama  first  received 
definite  news  of  his  wife  Sita,  H&numin,  the  minister  of  the 
king  of  the  place,  having  seen  her  as  she  was  being  earned 
through  the  air  by  the  ravisher  R&vana,  the  ten-headed  king  of 
Ceylon.  Here  the  forces  were  collected  for  the  attack  on  that 
island,  and  here  Hanuman  marshalled  the  monkey  host  i 
built  the  bridge  across  the  strut  by  which  they  all 
The  place  is  accordingly  held  holy  by  Hindus,  and  an 
festival,  which  was  once  attended  by  very  large  crowds  bat  ha* 
now  declined  in  importance,  is  held  at  the  Pamp&patt  temple. 
The  ruins  are  now  specially  conserved  by  Government  to  pro 
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tot  them  from  destruction  by  seekers  for  hidden  treasure 
and  other  vandals,  and  a  survey  on  a  large  scale  is  being 
carried  out. 

YemmifaJrikr.— Town  in  the  Adoni  taluk  of  Bellary  District, 
Madras,  &ituatcd  in  15*  47'  N.  and  770  29'  E.f  18  miles  north- 
east of*  Adoni.  Population  (1901),  13,890.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  deputy-ZoAiftytfr,  is  the  fourth  most  populous 
place  in  the  District,  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  grown 
faster  than  any  of  the  other  large  towns,  its  population  having 
inrrea.<»cd  by  as  much  as  89  per  cent  The  chief  industry  is 
the  weaving  of  cotton  and  mixed  silk  and  cotton  cloths  for 
women.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  the  industry  had  almost 
died  out,  but  that  it  was  revived  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  Collector  of  the  District  from  1824  to  1838,  who 
among  other  measures  brought  over  to  the  place  a  number  of 
»ravm  from  the  Nizam's  Dominions.  The  Yemmiganur 
<  Inch*  are  now  much  esteemed  and  are  ex|x>rted  as  far  as 
>outh  Kanara. 
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i-oin  Anantapur  District  (Attantapumm), — The  central  of  the 

^5^5?"  four  CEDt:i>  I  DISTRICTS  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  lying  between 
130  41'  and  150  14'  N.  and  76°49'and  780  9'  E.„  \\\th  in  area 
of  5,557  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Betoy 
and  Kumool  Districts  ;  on  the  west  hy  tiellary  and  the  Stale  of 
Mysore  ;  on  the  south  by  the  same  State  ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Cuddapah  District, 

Anantapur  forms  part  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Mysore  plateau  and  slopes  from  south  to  north.  In  the  south 
the  country  ha^  an  elevation  of  about  2,200  feet,  which  gradu- 
ally decreases  to  about  i,ooo  feet  at  Gooty  in  the  north  md 
900  feet  at  Tadpatri  in  the  north-east.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
District,  towards  Cuddapah,  is  billy,  the  Erramalas  or  Em 
k<  nulas  (*  red  hills  ')  flanking  that  frontier  in  the  north  and  other 
detached  hills  breaking  it  farther  south.  The  mirth -eastern 
portion  is  for  the  most  part  an  open  plain  of  black  cotton  soil, 
surrounded  by  ridges  of  the  Errakonda  range  and 
long  valleys  running  up  into  it.  Excluding  this  and  the 
portion  of  the  Gooty  taluk,  which  forms  part  of  the  Bellaiy  cotton 
soil  plain,  the  general  aspect  of  the  District  is  a  barren,  treeJe*** 
undulating  plain  of  red  soil,  broken  hy  long  ridges  of  almost 
equally  barren  and  treeless  hills.  In  the  bottoms  between  the 
ridges  are  occasional  groves  ;  but  the  uplands  are  extraordinarily 
hare,  and  even  on  the  hills  the  area  of  forest  is  small  and 
of  it  of  any  density.  In  the  south,  the  iVnukonda 
very  hilly  and  much  of  it  is  tuly  unfit  for  cultivation 

Hindupur  is  for  the  most   part  flat  ;  and  MadakaMr.i 
and   rocky  towards  the  south,  but  to  the  west  more  level 

pt  in  the  northern  parts  of  the   District,  where  the 
much  cotton  soil,  the  land  is  generally  ,>oor  md 

infertile,  formed  from  the  granitoid  rocks  on  but 

Madakaslra  it  is  richer  and,  lid  tcr  supply  of 

water,  is  more  productive.     This  taluk  lias  long  been  known 
.is  the  garden  of  the  District. 

Through  the  Tadpatri  taluk  run  the  low  Muchukota  hdh 
In  other  parts  of  the  District  gram!  ''red  ind 

detached  dome-shaped  masses,  often  of  great  boldness  and 
beauty.    The  prinr  ire  those  at 


ivation: 
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•it id  Pcnukonda,  The  highest  point  in  the  Utter  is  3,091  feet 
aU>ve  the  sea.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  District  is  drained  by 
the  Pf  nner,  which  enters  it  from  the  south  and,  after  a  course 
of  ahout  So  miles  nearly  due  north,  turns  suddenly  eastwards 
t\e*r  Pcnnahobilam,  and  about  50  miles  farther  on  passes  into 
<  ud<lapah.  The  Chitravati  river  enters  the  District  in  its 
southeast  comer  and  flows  northwards.  After  feeding  the 
great  tanks  at  Hukka|tatnam  and  Dharmavaram,  it  turns  to  the 
tx»rth  cast  and  leaves  the  District  in  the  T&dpatri  taluk,  falling 
soon  afterwards  into  the  Penner.  A  small  portion  of  the 
Madaka&tra  and  Kalyandrug  taluks  is  drained  by  the  Hagari 
northwards  into  the  Tungabhadra. 

Only  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  District  have  Geology, 
been  examined  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  of  the  remainder 
it  is  only  known  that  it  consists  of  crystalline  rocks  of  Archaean 
i  harartrr.  In  the  north-western  corner  a  very  narrow  band  of 
Dhirwar  n*  k  enters  from  Hcllary  District,  being  an  extension 
of  the  Tenner  Hagari  band  of  that  system.  It  runs  nearly 
southeast  for  24  miles  to  its  crossing  over  the  Penner  ri\erf 
when  tt  trends  south  and  south  by  west  for  al>out  22  mi  lev 
He\ond  this  point  it  was  not  mapped,  the  survey  l>cing  left 
..nfmished.  It  probably  dies  out  a  few  miles  farther  south. 
It  « on  tains  none  of  the  hematites  whii  h  are  usually  found  in 
n*  ks  of  this  class.  J*he  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Distri<  t  is 
i«  •  upirtl  by  deposit*  of  the  Cuddapuh  system,  which  continue 
northward  into  Kumool  District.  The  Arc  h.iran  gnrissosc 
nx  ks  show  considerable  variety,  but  are  mainly  granite*.  In 
the  northern  (art  a  porphyrttic  tyentti*  stone  forms  a  numtier 
of  rocky  hills  and  a  land  of  the  same  kind  stretches  south 
wanl  down  to  and  beyond  the  Penner.  A  \rry  handsome  red 
m:*  at  rou%  granite  forms  the  group  o!  hi!Ss  near  N.lgasarnudr.im 
;n  :*.r  (ro<»t\  fa/yk.  <»ramtc  rock*  build  the  IkiM  hills  of  the 
iKttmt.  such  as  (iam  pa  ma  11a,  Singananalla^  I>evarakonda 
■  •  !<ise  to  AnanUfnn  town),  the  Kalyandrug  K* roup,  and  the  hi!ls 
v4i  .th  aim\  southeast  of  Dharmavaram  A  remarkable  feature 
of  the  An  tiaran  region  1%  the  larg«  number  of  d:c»r:ti«  trap 
dykes  whi<  h  tra%er%e  it.  The  Cudd.ijiuh  r«*ks  «*Mjp\ine;  the 
northeastern  torner  of  the  IHstritt  arc  parts  of  the  two  lower 
^ro.j-s  of  \\\a\  ^\stem  whkh  make  a  ^reat  serine  \i\  ular  baivl 
r\!rn.i:n^  north  west  and  north  from  ('uddajkih  District  into 
r\uH;m»!  (X  subaerul  deposits,  the  only  evamples  tailing  !«* 
nu!.<r  Att  the  great  tra\ertme  rocks.  lossil  waterfalls  as  ihr\ 
.  4v  t»  well  designated,  which  occur  in  the  up|«cr  (arts  of  t1  c 
K<>rii  I'j'fiaUiAjdu  valley. 
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Fauna. 


Climate 

and  tem- 
perature. 


Of  economically  valuable  minerals  diamonds  come  fins 
ihey  occur  occasionally  on  the  surface  near  Wajrakarui,  btf 
iheir  source  is  as  yet  a  mystery.  The  neck  of  blue  rodk  * 
this  place  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Kimbeflcy  Not 
clay,  but  has  been  shown  to  be  of  different  origin.  Corundum 
is  found  in  many  villages.  Steatite  of  good  quality,  compa 
and  free  of  grit,  is  reported  from  Sulamarri  and  XerijamupaJK 

otany.  The  ordinary  plants  of  the  District  are  those  of  the  drought 

resisting  ,    which    will    thrive   even    on    barren  *A> 

Euphorbias^  Asckpiads,  and  cactus  abound.  The  most  notice- 
able trees  are  the  babul  and  the  margosa,  but  tamarinds  abo 
do  well.  All  the  stony  wastes  are  covered  with  the  golden 
flowered  Cassia  auriculata,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for 
tanning  ;  and  among  this  is  often  seen  the  graceful  CtssU 
fistula,  the  Indian  laburnum.  The  kanuga  {Pongamia  glabra) 
is  largely  grown  for  its  leaves,  which  make  an  excellent  manure. 
I  Kit i  palms  thrive  in  some  of  the  damper  hollows. 

The  jungles  bordering  on  Cuddapah  contain  bears,  leopard*, 
wild  hog,  and  a  few  sambar.  Leopards  are  also  found  in  I 
of  the  other  hills  in  the  District.  Antelope  are  fairly 
in  most  parts  of  the  low  country.  Quail,  jiartridge,  and 
abound,  but  the  District  is  too  dry  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  01 
waterfowl. 

The  climate  is  indeed  one  of  the  driest  in  all  Madras,  and, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this,  it  is  very  healthy.  The  hot 
season  begins  early  in  March  and  ends  suddenly  with  the 
arrival  of  the  monsoon,  usually  early  in  June.  Thereafter  the 
climate  is  more  pleasant  than  in  most  Districts.  *J*he  southern 
taluks  of  Madakaslra  and  Hindupur,  which  slope 
down  from  the  Mysore  plateau,  art  --rably  cooler 

the  northern  part  of  the  District. 

Rainfall*         Anantapur  does  not  get  the  full  force  ol  either   moraoon, 
and  the  rainfall  in  consequence  is  often  deficient.     It  is  aho 
frequently  irregular.     The  southwest  monsoon  generally  grm 
showers   in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  a  gotid  suppl 
September.    The  north-east  rains  br  >d  fall  in  October, 

but  after  that  the  rain  is  insignificant  in  quantity  until  June 
comes  round  again.  The  average  for  the  whole  District  for 
the  thirty -four  years  from  1870  to  1903  was  23  inches  (one  of 
the  lowest  figures  in  the  Presidency),  the  two  bed  months  being 
September  and  October  (53  inches  and  4  respectn 

The   centre   of  the   District   (Anantapur,   I >harrnavarani,  and 
Kalyandrug)  is  the  driest  part,  the  fall  there  Ik 
2 1   inches  on  an  average ;  Gooty  and  Tadpatri  ge 
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inches  ;  and  in  the  three  southern  taluks,  where  the  fall  is  less 
m  anty  than  elsewhere,  over  24  inches  is  registered. 

With  the  exception  of  (amine,  the  District  has  enjoyed 
immunity  from  serious  natural  calamities.  In  1851  a  violent 
storm  swept  over  it  and  damaged  many  of  the  tanks,  the  ruin 
of  the  crops  being  completed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  before  the 
damage  was  made  good.  In  1889  another  violent  storm  did 
<  onsiderablc  damage. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  District  until  History, 
it  became  part  of  the  empire  of  Vijayanagar  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  strong  hill-fortresses  of  Penu- 
fcoxDA  and  Gooty  were  two  of  the  most  valued  possessions  of 
that  dynasty  ;  and  when  the  last  of  its  real  kings,  Riima  Raja, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  TilikoU  in  1565  by  the  allied 
Musalmin  Sultlns  of  the  Deccan,  the  puppet  king  Sadasiva 
fled  to  the  Unmer  of  these  refuges  with  a  few  retainers  and 
su<  h  treasure  as  he  could  carry  with  him.  For  some  years 
afterwards  it  was  the  home  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  it  resisted 
more  than  one  siege  by  the  Muhammadans  before  it  fell  into 
their  hand*.  The  Vijayanagar  family  had  meanwhile  removed 
their  headquarters  to  Chandragiri  in  North  Arcot.  Gooty 
fell  eventually,  and  it  passed  from  the  Musalmans  to  the  famous 
M-uJUhJ  « hief  Moriri  Rao,  whose  favourite  place  of  residence 
•t  became.  I  hiring  these  years  of  confusion  all  local  power 
•a>  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  semi  independent  chieftains 
known  to  history  as  fohfan.  None  of  these  was  particularly 
famous,  and  all  of  them  were  weakened  by  mutual  animosities 
and  by  the  arbitrary  manner  in  whk  h  they  were  treated  by  the 
mw«  c*M<»n  of  suzerain*  to  whom  they  had  to  submit.  Perhaps 
the  most  prominent  were  the  Handc  family  of  Anantmtr. 
v\  hrn  Haidax  All  came  into  power  he  speedily  fXMsesscd  him 
n* If  of  A  trait  which  lay  so  near  to  his  own  dominions;  and 
the  <mly  plate  that  appears  to  have  made  any  resistance  was 
(,<>oty.  which  was  bravely  held  by  Morari  Rao  in  1775  and 
welded  only  when  its  garrison  ran  short  of  water  and  were 
d>tn^  *4  thirst. 

When  Tipfl,  Haidar's  son,  was  defeated  in  179a  by  the 
British,  the  Nt/Jm,  and  the  MarathJU,  and  was  compelled  to 
ttiake  oser  to  the  allies  a  great  part  of  his  possessions,  the 
northeastern  « orner  of  Anantapur,  < (insisting  of  the  t*hik$  of 
I  -Ulfutn  ami  Tadimarri  as  then  constituted,  fell  to  the  share 
oi  the  NuAm.  By  the  partition  treaty  of  1 799,  which  followed 
I  ipu  s  death  at  the  storm  of  Serin^apatara,  the  rest  of  the 
I  >istrn  t  passed  to  the  Ni/im  ;  but  in  1800  he  agreed  to  cede 
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to  the  Company  all  the  territory  acquired  by  him  under 
two  treaties  in  payment  for  a  subsidiary  force  to  be 
in  his  dominions.  Anantapur  thus  became  a  Brii 
The  country  handed  over  was  known  as  the  Ceded  District! 
and  was  at  first  administered  as  one  unit,  Major  <aiterwar6 
Sir  Thomas)  Munro  being  its  earliest  Collector.  Subsequently 
it  was  split  into  two  Districts,  and  the  taluks  which  now  make 
up  Anantapur  formed  part  of  the  Bellar  t orate.     Tb» 

proved  later  to  be  a  heavier  charge  than  one  Collector  could 
administer   efficiently,  and    in   1882    it  was  divided   into  U* 
present  Districts  of  Bellary  and  Anantapur. 
Archaeo-        The  most  interesting  antiquities  in  the  I  Hstrict  are  perhap> 
the  Penukondaand  Gooty  forts  and  the  buildings  which  duster 
round  the  former.     The  temple  on  the  Penner  bank  at  Tadpatn 
contains  some  wonderful  carvings,  and  the  shrines  at  Lep&ksht 
and   Hemavati  are  well  known  for  their  sculpture.     At  this 
latter  plboe  have  been  discovered  some  of  the  oldest  inscription 
in  the  District,  relating  to  an  early  line  of  local  mien  who  woe 
a  branch  of  the  Pal  lavas.     Palaeolithic  settlements  have  boon 
found  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  hills,  and  here  and  there 
kistvuens  erected  by  other  prehistoric  people. 
•ttlc  The  population  of  Anantapur  in  187 1  was  741*255;  in  18*1, 

people.       599,889;  in  189IJ  7:7,7:5.  and  in  1901,  788,254.     Like  the 
1  the  Deoctn,  it  suffered  he  famine  of 

1876,  and  it  has  only  now  recovered  the  population  it  then! 
Ex<  cpt  Madras  City  and  the  Nllgiris,  it  has  fewer 
than  any  other  District ;  but  during  the  ten  years  ending  1901, 
although  migration  to  Mysore   was  considerable,  the  rate  of 
increase  was  above  the  tor  the  Presidency.     The  Tld 

liatri  taluk,  however,  stiff  -untly  from  chokni 

this  period  and  shows  a  small  declw  I  t* 

up  of  the  eight  taluks  of  which  statistical  part  according 

to  the  Census  of  1901,  arc  given  on  th  c  page.     The 

head  quarters  of  these  are  at  the  towns  and  villages  from 
which  they  are  respectively  named.  Like  Cuddapah  and  the 
Nllgiris,  Anantapur  has  no  town  of  as  many  as  20,000  inhabi 
tant>.      Its  only  municipality  is  the  he.  -a,  Anantapur 

(population,  7,938),  which  is  the  J  town  in 

the  Presidency  except  KudaiklniL  By  religion,  7*6,35*,  at 
92  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Hindus  or  A  ni  mists,  Musa) 
mans  are  fewer  than  in  tto  :s  uf  Mftdras, 

numbering  58,917,  or  7   per  cent.     Christiana  number  only 
5,  or  three  in  every  1,000  of  the  population*  being  less 
than  in  any  other  Dii  The  same  deficiency  of 
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females  occurs  here  as  in  the  other  Deccan  Districts.  In 
Madakaslra,  the  taimk  which  juts  out  into  Mysore  territory, 
Kanarese  is  chiefly  spoken ;  but  elsewhere  Telugu  is  the  pre- 
vailing vernacular,  being  the  home-speech  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
population,  against  1 1  per  cent  who  speak  Kanarese,  and  6  per 
<  em.  who  speak  Hindustini. 
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K\c  cpt  14,000  of  the  wandering  trills  of  Yerukalas,  Kura\ans  Their 
«Kora«  has),  and  I<amhddi%  and  5,000  Marath.U,  nearly  all  the  ca,lei  *** 
(implc   t>clong  to  the  ordinary   Telugu   or    Kanarese   castes.  iloftt. 
K.i|'.is  (cultivators)  and  Boyas  {shikaris  an<l  cultivators)  are  the 
tn'isi  numerous  'I clugu  communities,  3KKrrKatmK  rcspc«-ti\<  ly 
1 1  *, 000  and  100,000;  while  of  the   71,000   Kanarese  people 
57.000  hcl<mg  to  the  caste  of  Kuuitus,   mho  arc   shepherds 
and  «ca\ers  ni  goats' hair  blankets.      The  only  taste  luund  in 
greater  strength  in  A  run  ta  pur  than  elsewhere  1*  the  Sadars,  a 
%mal!  l*«i>  of  agriculturists  said  to  ha\c  l»een  on^m.illy  Jains, 
»»ut  now  n<-arly  all  IJngiyaU  by  sect.     An  unusual  pro|>ortion  of 
the  )>eoplc  li\e  by  tlieir  flocks  and   herds,  by  weaving  and  by 
eathrt  w«itk,  l*it  otherwise  the  occujution*  of   the  i*oj>lc  €>f 
\nantapur  differ  little  from  the  norma!      A^rn  ulturc,  at  usual. 
<  noni-.oudy  preponderates. 

In  i«/^i  the  native  Christian*  nunilten  d  J.  t  73.  m«  hiding  C  krttfiaa 
115.  Kofiuif  1  (atholns  and  8ja  adherents  «»t  the  I^md«»n  Mis  ' 
mod,  the  remainder  being  distributed  ui  small  numticrs  among 
<»th«  f  iien« •ruinations.  As  Car  back  as  the  begtnnin^  of  the 
t ■il;h!ecfith  <  rnturs,  a  flourishing  Roman  (  atholh  misMfm  c* 
isir*\  a!  kmhrUpuram  in  the  Dhartiwnaram  taj*k  "I  here  are 
« iia;*-\  rv.w  at  (toot*  and  Faramati\a!tru  tArunupur  aj/*4>, 
•h<  priest*  t«ing  apfxMnted  fa«n  Bella  r>  ( H  the  twu  Protestant 
tnsM«.:is  the  I^oodon  Musion  has  Masons  at  Anantapui  <  i&joi 
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and  Gooty  (1881).     The  Ceylon  and  Indian  General 
began  work  at  Hindupur  in  1895.     Subsequently  it  estabfebed 
a  station  at  Penukonda,  and  it  now  has  a  missionary  at  Midi 
kasira  as  well. 

Except  in  the  northern  part  of  the  District  the  sotl  b 
generally  miserably  poor  and  thin.  Even  the  black  cotton  tod 
of  the  two  northern  taluks  is  inferior  to  that  of  Bellary  mod 
Kurnool,  and  wide  areas  are  very  alkaline  and  bear  poor  crept 
The  red  earth  varies  from  a  dark-red  loam  in  the  bottom 
to  a  very  stony  soil  in  the  upland  plains.  I  .and  of  this  dass 
comprises  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  assessed  *  dry*  ate* 
of  the  District,  being  most  extensive  in  the  central  Idhtks  of 
Anantapur,  I Jharmavaram,  and  Kalyandrug.  Agricultural  prac 
lice  varies  with  the  character  of  the  rainfall  and  with  the  soil 
The  sowings  are  generally  later  on  the  cotton  soil  in  the  tww 
northern  taluks  than  elsewhere,  as  this  land  requires  a  thorough 
shaking  before  the  seed  is  put  down  ;  in  the  District  as  a  whofc 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sowings  has  usually  been  effected  by 
September.  Agricultural  implements  are  generally  of  a  pram 
tive  kind,  but  some  iron  ploughs  have  been  introduced  in  the  two 
northern  taluks  of  Gooty  and  Tadpatri  on  the  black  cotton  soil 
to  rid  this  of  the  deep-rooted  grasses  to  which  it  is  a  prey.  The 
bamboo-drill  and  the  bullock-hoe  are  used,  as  in  Bellary,  and 
are  greatly  superior  to  the  system  of  broad -cast  sowing  and 
hand-weeding  which  prevails  in  the  Tamil  Districts, 

The  District  contains  no  zam/nddris,  but  as  much  as  16  per 
cent,  is  indm  land.  The  area  for  which  particulars  are  avail- 
able is  5,536  square  miles,  as  shown  l>elow  for  1903-4  : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  as  much  as  one-sixth  appears  as  cull 
waste  ;  but  much  of  this  is  poor  land  the 

cultivation,  and  tin  fot   profitable  extension  u 

than  these  figures  would  indicate.     The  food-grains  most  widely 
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grown  are  harm  (a  kind  of  millet,  Setaria  itatica)  and  cholam 
(Strghtm  tmjgmrr),  the  areas  under  these  in  1903-4  being  547 
and  500  square  miles  respectively.  They  are  the  staple  crops 
in  Gouty,  TSdpetri,  Anantapur,  and  Kalyandrug.  Rice  is 
raised  on  considerable  areas  in  Dharmavaram  and  Penukonda. 
In  the  south  (Htndupur  and  Madakastra)  ragi  (Eleusine  cora- 
cana)  is  the  staple  (bod  of  the  people  and  is  very  extensively 
cultivated  either  with  or  without  irrigation.  Of  other  crops, 
the  most  important  are  cotton  in  the  northern  taluks  of  Gooty 
and  Tldpetri,  and  horse-gram  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
District.  In  1903-4  the  latter  was  sown  on  as  much  as  462 
square  miles,  a  bet  which  points  to  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
rainlall  and  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  this  being  essentially  the 
crop  of  barren  areas,  being  able  to  flourish  on  the  poorest  land 
and  to  subsist  almost  entirely  on  dew  if  only  it  gets  one  shower 
when  young.  Castor  is  also  extensively  grown,  and  this  is 
similarly  a  crop  which  can  be  raised  on  poor  land. 

In   1871-1   the  total    holdings    in    the    District    covered  Inpro«-e 
1,076,000  acres.    In  the  great  famine  of  1876*8  this  area  ajS»t*** 
greatly  decreased,  and  the  decline  continued  for  several  years  tvrml 
afterwards.    In   1881-a  the  holdings  covered  only  899,000 1***1©*. 
a<  lev    The  area  then  began  to  expand,  and  during  the  live 
>ean  iSSi-a  to  1885-6  averaged  947,000  acres.     In  the  next 
foe  years  the  average  rase  to  1,078,000  acres,  or  slightly  more 
than  it  had  been  before  the  famine,    This  increase  is  still  con- 
tinuing.    No  improvements  in  agricultural  practice  can  Ik  *aid 
to  have  occurred.     The  ryots  prefer  to  till  large  areas  in  a 
ha&ty  and  casual  fashion  rather  than  adopt  intensive  cultivation 
on  smaller  patches,  and  they  are  thus  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  monsoons  except  where  weDs  exist.    Wells  are  expensive, 
as  the  subsoil  is  usually  rocky,  but  more  might  be  construe  ted 
with  advantage.     During  the  sixteen  yearn  ending  with   1904 
<m!y  4)  lakhs  was  advanced  under  the  I -and  Improvement  and 
.Vn«  ultumtt  Loans  Acta. 
iliere  are  no  local  breeds  of  cattle  worthy  of  mention,  as  the  Cattlt 
iing  is  too  poor  to  raise  food  animals.    The  best  stock  are  "* lfct**' 


^raxing  is  too  poor  to  raise  good 
inijxictcd  from  NcDore  by  dealers*  who  sell  them  on  the  instal- 
ment system,  or  are  purchased  at  the  big  fairs  in  M>sore. 
sheep  are  plentiful  and  are  mainly  bred  for  their  wool,  which  i\ 
»"%rn  into  rough  blankets  in  many  village*.  A  sheep  1%  calcu- 
lated to  )ield  about  4  lb.  of  wool  per  annum.  There  are  alio 
large  flocks  of  goats.  Working  cattle  are  fed  on  <h*lam  stalk  * 
and  nfcr  straw.  The  Other*  and  the  sheep  and  goats  li\e  on 
what  they  can  pick  op  00  waste  land. 
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Of  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1 90 3— 4* 
miles,  or  8  per  cent,  were  irrigated.  Of  this,  127  square  mife 
{50  per  cent)  were  supplied  from  tanks,  and  70  square  irale 
(28  per  cent)  from  wells.  Government  channels  watered  cmiy 
50  square  miles  or  20  per  cent.  The  tanks  are  nearly  all  nun 
fed  and  are  precarious  sources.  In  bad  years  the  arc*  irrigated 
by  them  is  much  less  than  the  figure  above  given.  Indeed 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  area  under  cultivation  can  be  said  to 
be  protected  in  all  seasons.  The  largest  tanks  are  those  at 
Bukkapatnam  and  Dharmavaram,  which  axe  filled  by  the 
Chitravati.  The  wells  number  nearly  20,000,  bat  many  of 
them  fail  in  bad  years.  There  are  no  large  irrigation  channels 
and  the  area  watered  from  Government  channels  is  served  by 
a  number  of  small  cuts  from  the  Fenner  and  Chitravati  rivers, 
none  of  which  is  supplied  with  dams  or  sluices. 

The  forests  of  the  District  cover  516  square  miles,  or  9  per 
rent,  of  the  total  area.  In  character  they  resemble  those  of 
Bellary  and  the  western  taluks  of  Cuddapah,  containing  a  poor 
and  stunted  growth.  The  chief  Reserves  lie  in  the  MuchuioU 
in  Tidpatri,  in  the  hills  in  the  north  which  run  down 
from  the  Ermkondas  of  Kumool  District,  and  in  the  isolated 
ranges  in  the  Penukonda  and  Hindupur  taluks.  There  are  few 
Reserves  in  the  low  country,  though  some  areas  containing 
date  and  palmyra  palms  have  been  enclosed  and  protected. 
The  forests  contain  some  teak  and  bamboo  and  also  satin-wood 
(Chloroxyhn  Swittenia\  but  the  ch*.  e  in  the  btsi 

Reserves  is  the  yepi  {Hardwukia  binata).  Anogtissms  fatifeh* 
and  other  deciduous  trees  are  also  found  ;  and  the  trees  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  the  most  practical  use  are  the  mrtdi  (Dot* 
thandronc  crispd)  and  chigara  (Atbittia  amara),  the  former 
mall  timber  and  the  latter  foff  fuel.  Regeneration  in  the 
forests  is  so  slow  that  in  the  recently  nod  working  plans 

provision  is  made  for  sowing  the  more  barren  areas  with  seeds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  lik  «w  well  in  them.    The 

head-quarters  of  the  Di  officer  arc  at 

and  t  his  range  officers  at  Tad  pat  ri,  Parnidi, 

pat  nam,  Madakasira,  and  Kalyandrug, 

cept  building-stones,  the  District  contains  few  minerals. 
Two  companies  have  recently  explored  the  diamond  mines  at 
VVajrakarur,  in  the  Gooty  tiiluJk,  but  all  work  has  now  ceased 
Corundum  is  mined  spasmodically  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
natives,  and  iron  is  smelted  from  iron-sand  in  one  or  two 
places.     Limestone  found  I  mvu  in  the  Tidpatri 

taluk  is  worked  into  various  kinds  uf  ornamental  vessels. 
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I  he  moM  important  industries  in  the  I>istrut  arc  cotton*  and  Am  and 


N..k  weaving.  The  former  tonsist*  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
nurv  white  sheeting  which  the  ordinary  ryot  wears,  and  of 
the  »oi«»urcd  cloths  used  by  the  women.  The  silk  weaving  is 
f  h-.<  fly  done  at  Tad  pat  n,  I >harma\aram.  and  Uravakonda.  At 
l'.tm:di  and  <i:itturu  handprinted  chinUe*,  palampores,  &c., 
are  made  and  e\|Mirtcd  in  large  <|uantities  to  Rangoon.  Woollen 
blankets  an-  largely  woven  in  the  Kalyandrug  and  Madakastra 

I  here  arc  three  <  ot ton  -< leaning  and  pressing  factories  in  the 
I>:stri- 1  nanu-U,  at  Timmanc  herla,  (tuntakal,  and  T&dpatri. 
1  hryrr  all  old  established  « omerns,  and  the  pressing  in  them 
;s  dunr  b\  steam.  In  193;  the)  employed  aUmt  280  hands, 
k ....J.  i-ap"  '.*  math-  at  Nyamaddala  in  the  I>harma\aram 
ti.uk  I  he  manufacture  oi  glass  tangles  from  the  alkaline 
iar:':is  whs-  h  are  lound  in  many  places  used  to  t»c  a  thrning 
.'>•!  ;%tr\.  hut  has  declined  since  fuel  iieiamc  difficult  to  get. 
In  i«,.j  the  Indian  Aloe  Fibre  ('om)uny  hegan  o| derations  al 
Sti:iandr|>all;  in  the  IVnukonda  ta.'vk  with  a  nominal  capital 
<■:  4  lakh*  It^  de«  oituating  machine  at  that  pla<  e  turns  out 
(••■:n  «/  t  1  12  :<>n.  «■!  fibre  monthly.  Another  ma*  hinc  is  now 
w  rk  ng  at  K.l:i.apuram  111  the  Kalyandrug  Ai/aA.  These  use 
x  ;«  ;*  a. oe%  .h  •  an  !<•  pn«  ured  lot  ally.  I  he  <  omjany  has, 
;.nwr%er,  start"!  an  aloe  plantation  of  its  own  i\cAt  Somande 
).»!!..  a;>!  1.  >;<*  :ri  th;s  wa\  to  o\cr<  ome  some  ot  the  difficulties 
»  t  !:.f  }Hf.\:ti. »n 

1  :  i- «  ':  et  r\;mrt^  ot  'lie  1  »isttn  t  are  cotton  from  the  northern  C 
:-..  .k  ,  a.i  ja^rry  (•  nurse  sugar*,  rue,  and  tanning  larks  from 
.r\  It.e  i  hief  im|M»rts  are  salt,  Kuropcan  piece  goods 
.4r>  1  :*.  t,  and  •  at :Se  I  he  1  ottoii  goes  ma.nly  to  Matlras  and 
1-  :.."'*»>  J-ir  the  l<nal  nulls  or  for  etj«»f!  I  he  xivM  important 
< '"..'.'.'  \  ^nm; « < tinmen  «  1%  limdupur,  hut  plagae  lias  latterly 
.■.:••  !•■!  :ts  ir«^j»er:t\  1 he  uttrrnal  trade  of  the  Ihstrnt  is 
f  •'.••:  l>.  rii'-.in%  >»f  weekly  markets  wlm  h  arc  managed  by 
-4.  U>a;.!%  Pve  in* -st  ini|M»rtant  are  at  Htndupur, 
I     \t  a ■■  .   .i:.d    Yadiki 

I  :..     n  rth  »r>:    I. t»e    «if   the    Madras    Railway   enters    the  Railway* 
I ■  :.  the  iK>it!»ca>t,  and  runs  a«  ross  it  in  a  north  westerly        w 

■  ■  the  important  jun«  tiun  of  (iuntakal.    Itwaso|iened 

'  <   ■  «■■•.  1  *'.s  and  i^p      At  tiuntakal  it  joint  three  branches 

•  •   .    ^    /hern  Mahratta  Railway,  whuh  tun  res|Kcti%ely  t«» 

!.•  ..*:>.  he.-w.ula,  and  llangaiofe.     The  Ust  line  tra\erses  the 

«  .•  -ngth  i-l    the    lhstriit  from  north  to  south      It   was 

,*■ ■;•■!  .ri  twu  sections  in  189J  and  1893      At  1  >harma  varan  1 
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Of  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1903-4,  254  squirt 
miles,  or  8  per  cent,  were  irrigated  Of  this,  127  square  aula 
(50  per  cent)  were  supplied  from  tanks,  and  70  square  oris 
(28  per  cent)  from  wells.  Government  channels  watered  oarj 
50  square  miles  or  20  per  cent  The  tanks  are  nearly  all  nun 
fed  and  are  precarious  sources.  In  bad  years  the  area  irrigated 
by  them  is  much  less  than  the  figure  above  given.  Indeed. 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  area  under  cultivation  can  be  aid  to 
be  protected  in  all  seasons.  The  largest  tanks  are  those  at 
Bukkapatnam  and  Dharmavaram,  which  are  filled  by  the 
Chitravati.  The  wells  number  nearly  20,000,  but  many  of 
them  fail  in  bad  years.  There  are  no  large  irrigation  chameK 
and  the  area  watered  from  Government  channels  is  served  hy 
a  number  of  small  cuts  from  the  Penner  and  Chitrivati  riven, 
none  of  which  is  supplied  with  dams  or  sluices. 

The  forests  of  the  District  cover  516  square  miles,  or  9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area,  In  character  they  resemble  those  of 
Bellary  and  the  western  taluks  of  Cuddapah,  containing  a  poor 
and  stunted  growth.  The  1  hief  Reserves  lie  in  the  Muchukod 
range  in  Tadpatri,  in  the  hills  in  the  north  which  m 
from  the  Errakondas  of  Kurnool  I  >i strict,  and  in  the 
ranges  in  the  Penukonda  and  Hindupur  taluks.  There  are  few 
Reserves  in  the  low  country,  tlun.  areas  containing 

date  and  palmyra  palms  have  been  en  nd  protected 

The  forests  contain  some  teak  and  bamboo  and  also  satin-wood 
{Chloroxyion  SwicUftia),  but  the  character! stir  tree  in  the  beat 
Reserves  is  the^r/i  (Hardtmckia  hinata).  AfWRtissus  iatifeha 
and  other  deciduous  trees  are  also  found  ;  and  the  trees  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  the  most  practical  use  arc  the  nertdi  (DeH* 
chandronc  crispa)  and  thigara  {Alhitzia  amara\  the  former 
for  small  timber  and  the  latter  for  fuel.  Regeneration  in  the 
forests  is  so  slow  that  in  the  recently  sanctioned  working  plans 
provision  is  made  for  sowing  the  more  barren  areas  with  seeds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  likely  to  grow  well  in  them.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  District  Forest  officer  are  at  Anmtapur, 
and  those  of  his  range  officer  patri,  Pamidi,  Bukka 

pat  nam,  Madakastra,  and  Kalyandn 

Except  building  he  District  contains  few 

Two  companies  have  recently  explored  the  diamond  mines 
Wajrakarur,  in  the  C  looty  taluk,  but  all  work  has  now 
Corundum  is  mined  spasmodically  on  a  small  scale  by 
natives,  and   iron  is  smelted  from  iron-sand  in  one  or  two 
places.     Limestone  found  near  Rayalcheruvu  in  the  Tidpsiri 
taluk  is  worked  into  various  kinds  of  ornamental  vessels. 
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I  hr  iii'  »^i  important  industries  in  the  Ihstru  t  are  cotton-  and  Am  ami 
-..k  it  easing.  I  he  turuut  i  onsists  of  the  manul.M  ture  of  the  mtn  *c* 
"«:><■  wh.te  sheeting  *hiih  the  ordinary  ryot  wears,  and  of 
the  *  •  .!■  airc-il  «  !•  »tli>.  used  hy  the  women.  "I  he  silk  weaving  is 
>  li  •  :!y  i!n;u-  .it  l.u!|iatn,  l>harnut\arani,  and  Ura\;iki*nda.  At 
r.1n.:tii  aii-1  (i.j'tiiru  handprinted  1  hiiit/es,  |Mlamj  tores,  \'<\. 
are  :n.ide  and  exjmrted  in  large  quantities  to  Rangoon  Woollen 
KniktN  a:«    largely  \t«»\en  in  the  Kalyandrug  and  Madakastra 

1 1.»  re  ari  three  <  niton  <  leaning  and  pressing  U>  tories  in  the 
I»^r;-t  naii:«i\.  .it  1  ;riimain  herla,  <iuntak.il.  an«l  T&d|utri. 
1  !.*  v  i'c  a!!  •  ■!«!  e«:.d>!iNhf  1!  mm  erns,  and  the  pressing  tn  them 
.s  «!<>:i'  \r.  .:<miii  In  i*i-»>  thc>  employed  aU»ut  2 So  hands. 
K  .../■.  ;  i;-*r  :■  !i,.i«Ii"  .1:  Nyamaddala  in  the  I>harma\aram 
,'..**       I  •.!•    ;:..*nula«  lure   "t   gla-*    lungle*  from  the  alkaline 

•  art  .  ■■*;  :  :i  .•:<  !•  -und  in  many  places  usni  to  lie  a  ihrmng 
.:.  !  .  'r\.  htr  ..is  dn  iined  *ni  e  lucl  Ut  amc  difHi  ult  to  get 
In  1 1, .  :  the  Indian  Aloe  1  :l»re  i  trnjany  l»egan  operations  at 
>-r. .inii-  ]ki\\:  in  the  lYnukonda  fj.'uk  with  a  nominal  <  apital 
i!  1  Wkh*  It<  i«i  •  nttii  aMig  nui  hine  at  t?  .at  puv  e  turns  out 
I-  1.  '^  '.  •  1;  :  -n  ••:  litre  niotr.hU  Another  nu<  hine  is  now 
m    :'k  rv  .a    K.r.  ij-ur.im  m  the  Kalyandrug  t>i.'uk       I  hesc  use 

;<  .1  <ts  .1 .  <  .1'.  }**  jr«-ure<l  ImilSv,  I  he  t  ••rnpany  has, 
1  ■■»rvir,  .'.a?'.-!  ,»:i  am*  plantation  of  it*  own  near  Soruandc 
J  .  .4:  :.  \<  .-..  !...-.  Ma\  !•!  niir*  i*nte  some  ol  the  diffi*  i:!t:e» 
■  \  *:  *   ;  «  <n.!i>  in 

I  r.  iirxji.f'oii  :'!.i  I»i*:rj.  t  are  cotton  from  the  northern  loinmcKc. 
/.-.  . '.  ,  i».  :  M^'-r)  (.  n.ir*e  *ugar\  rue,  and  tanning  lurk*  from 
Ire  1  rr.e!  imports  are  ^alt,  I.uropcan  jitn  r  g<«od* 
.i'.  '  «  ',  .1:11!  •  .»::>  I  hr  i<i«:<iii  g»H  *  uu.n'.y  to  Madra*  am! 
I-  .\  !■•:  t.'.t  I-  *  a!  m.il*  i»r  !-»r  exjue!  I  *•«■  iii-M  ;rnjvi;*.ant 
,  , .  ..,      .  (l,  .;,  .a;  ,    ,nune;<  t  :-»  Il.ndapur,  hut  ;»Ug  se  lia*  latterly 

"■    •.         ' »    ,r    ->;-<r.!\         I:.-     in!' rival   trade   •  »f  lh»-    l»i<»!r:«t   is 

•  .    !  .    11.'  u.s   •(   »r^k!>    maiki;!*.  «!•:*  h   ari-   nunagml   liy 
■  1.    ?-.»!>         I'e    1:1  - -?    ifi;{Mirtan!    are    at    llmdupur, 

1        .    •  *  .    .i'aJ    \  adtki 

i  :  •         !::,»•*  :    1  ne    >i   the    Madras    Ka.!«ay    enters    the  K*i!*ijt 
i  •    ■  .  •:.•   r;  r.U  ia  !,  an»!  r.:n*  a<  r*t%^  n  in  a  mirth  westrrly        »**-•• 

■?.•■    v  |»>!!aii!  j.iiv  t.im  oMiuntakal     It  was  o|icneil 

•    •    • -.   1  •'  *  jfi-1  is;.       At  dun'.akal  it  joins  thrcv  hram  hes 

-      -\.i:t\   Mai»ra:ta  Railway,  whuh  run  respotnely  to 

-     .--.     1  -  »  i-ia.  an«l   llaiirf-iiore.       I  he  last  line  tra\erMi  the 

«  ■  :v':-   '  *    she    I»i%'.rut   fri»m   mirth   to  s»Kith       It    wax 

.--■.-  :««i    ctii-n*  :n  iSiji  and  |S«)J       At  I  >harinavaroj:i 
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gallon.  Of  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1903—4,  254  square 
miles,  or  8  per  cent,  were  irrigated.  Of  this,  127  square  miles 
(50  per  cent.)  were  supplied  from  tanks,  and  70  square  miks 
(28  per  cent.)  from  wells.  Government  channels  watered  only 
50  square  miles  or  20  per  cent.  The  tanks  are  nearly  all  rain 
fed  and  are  precarious  sources.  In  bad  years  the  area  irrigated 
by  them  is  much  less  than  the  figure  above  given.  Indeed, 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  area  under  cultivation  can  be  said  to 
be  protected  in  all  seasons.  The  largest  tanks  are  those  at 
Bukkapatnam  and  Dharmavaram,  which  are  filled  by  the 
Chitravati.  The  wells  number  nearly  20,000,  but  many  of 
them  fail  in  bad  years.  There  are  no  large  irrigation  channels, 
and  the  area  watered  from  Government  channels  is  served  by 
a  number  of  small  cuts  from  the  Penner  and  Chitravati  rivers, 
none  of  which  is  supplied  with  dams  or  sluices. 

•este.  The  forests  of  the  District  cover  516  square  miles,  or  9  per 

cent,  of  the  total  area.  In  character  they  resemble  those  of 
Bellary  and  the  western  taluks  of  Cuddapah,  containing  a  poor 
and  stunted  growth.  The  chief  Reserves  lie  in  the  Muchukota 
range  in  Tadpatri,  in  the  hills  in  the  north  which  run  down 
from  the  Errakondas  of  Kurnool  District,  and  in  the  isolated 
ranges  in  the  Penukonda  and  Hindupur  taluks.  There  are  few 
Reserves  in  the  low  country,  though  some  areas  containing 
date  and  palmyra  palms  have  been  enclosed  and  protected 
The  forests  contain  some  teak  and  bamboo  and  also  satin-wood 
(Chloroxylon  Swietenia\  but  the  characteristic  tree  in  the  best 
Reserves  is  the  yepi  (Hardwickia  binata).  Anogeissus  latifolia 
and  other  deciduous  trees  are  also  found ;  and  the  trees  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  the  most  practical  use  are  the  neredi  (Dolt- 
chandrone  crispd)  and  chigara  (Albizzia  amara),  the  former 
for  small  timber  and  the  latter  for  fuel.  Regeneration  in  the 
forests  is  so  slow  that  in  the  recently  sanctioned  working-plans 
provision  is  made  for  sowing  the  more  barren  areas  with  seeds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  likely  to  grow  well  in  them.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  District  Forest  officer  are  at  Anantapur, 
and  those  of  his  range  officers  at  Tadpatri,  Pamidi,  Bukka- 
patnam, Madakaslra,  and  Kalyandrug. 

ncrals.  Except  building-stones,  the  District  contains  few  minerals. 
Two  companies  have  recently  explored  the  diamond  mines  at 
Wajrakarur,  in  the  Gooty  taluk,  but  all  work  has  now  ceased. 
Corundum  is  mined  spasmodically  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
natives,  and  iron  is  smelted  from  iron-sand  in  one  or  two 
places.  Limestone  found  near  Rayalcheruvu  in  the  Tfidpatri 
taluk  is  worked  into  various  kinds  of  ornamental ' 
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The  most  important  industries  in  the  District  are  cotton-  and  Arts  and 
silk-weaving.  The  former  consists  of  the  manufacture  of  the  mmn,lftc- 
coarse  white  sheeting  which  the  ordinary  ryot  wears,  and  of 
the  coloured  cloths  used  by  the  women.  The  silk-weaving  is 
chiefly  done  at  Tadpatri,  Dharmavaram,  and  Uravakonda.  At 
Pamidi  and  Gutturu  hand-printed  chintzes,  palam pores,  &c, 
are  made  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Rangoon.  Woollen 
blankets  are  largely  woven  in  the  Kalyandrug  and  Madakaslra 
taluks. 

There  are  three  cotton-cleaning  and  pressing  factories  in  the 
District :  namely,  at  Timmancherla,  Guntakal,  and  Tadpatri. 
They  are  all  old-established  concerns,  and  the  pressing  in  them 
is  done  by  steam.  In  1903  they  employed  about  280  hands. 
Rough  paper  is  made  at  Nyamaddala  in  the  Dharmavaram 
taluk.  The  manufacture  of  glass  bangles  from  the  alkaline 
earths  which  are  found  in  many  places  used  to  be  a  thriving 
industry,  but  has  declined  since  fuel  became  difficult  to  get 
In  1902  the  Indian  Aloe  Fibre  Company  began  operations  at 
Somandepalli  in  the  Penukonda  taluk  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  4  lakhs.  Its  decorticating  machine  at  that  place  turns  out 
from  9  to  1 2  tons  of  fibre  monthly.  Another  machine  is  now 
working  at  Ramapuram  in  the  Kalyandrug  taluk.  These  use 
such  aloes  as  can  be  procured  locally.  The  Company  has, 
however,  started  an  aloe  plantation  of  its  own  near  Somande- 
palli, and  hopes  in  this  way  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  position. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  District  are  cotton  from  the  northern  Commerce 
taluks^  and  jaggery  (coarse  sugar),  rice,  and  tanning  barks  from 
the  south.  The  chief  imports  are  salt,  European  piece-goods 
and  twist,  and  cattle.  The  cotton  goes  mainly  to  Madras  and 
Bombay  for  the  local  mills  or  for  export.  The  most  important 
centre  of  general  commerce  is  Hindupur,  but  plague  has  latterly 
affected  its  prosperity.  The  internal  trade  of  the  District  is 
effected  by  means  of  weekly  markets,  which  are  managed  by 
the  local  boards.  The  most  important  are  at  Hindupur, 
Tadpatri,  and  Yadiki. 

The  north-west  line  of  the  Madras  Railway  enters  the  Railway! 
District  in  the  north-east,  and  runs  across  it  in  a  north-westerly  ">•"•• 
direction  to  the  important  junction  of  Guntakal.  It  was  opened 
between  1868  and  1870.  At  Guntakal  it  joins  three  branches 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway,  which  run  respectively  to 
Bellary,  Bezwada,  and  Bangalore.  The  last  line  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  District  from  north  to  south.  It  was 
opened  in  two  sections  in  1892  and  1893.     At  Dharmavaram 
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it  joins  the  Villupuram-Dharmavaram  section  of  the  South 
Indian  Railway,  which  has  a  length  of  14  miles  in  the  District, 
opened  in  1892. 

The  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is  251  miles,  and  of 
unmetalled  roads  508  miles.  All  of  these  are  maintained  by 
the  local  boards.  The  length  of  avenues  of  trees  is  319  miles. 
The  most  important  line  is  the  main  road  from  Bangalore  to 
Secunderabad,  which  enters  the  District  in  the  south  near 
Kodikonda,  runs  through  it  almost  due  north,  and  leaves  it 
near  Gooty.  On  the  whole  the  District  is  well  supplied  with 
roads  of  different  kinds ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  District  and 
taluk  boards  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  all  the 
lines  efficiently,  and  the  condition  of  many  of  them  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

The  District  has  suffered  constantly  from  famines,  owing  to 
the  lightness  of  the  rainfall.  The  earliest  distress  on  record 
is  that  of  1792-3;  in  1803  there  was  scarcity  amounting  to 
famine;  in  1824  famine  was  anticipated  and  relief  works 
started;  in  1832-3  both  monsoons  failed,  and  the  year  was 
the  worst  on  record  up  to  that  time ;  1838  was  almost  a  famine 
year;  in  1843  tne  rainfall  was  small  and  unseasonable;  in 
1844  both  monsoons  failed,  and  in  1845  the  seasons  were 
again  very  bad ;  1854  was  a  famine  year ;  in  1865  distress  was 
anticipated,  and  was  followed  by  famine  in  1866;  from  1876 
to  1878  the  great  famine  raged;  in  1884  relief  works  had 
again  to  be  started;  and  in  189 1-2  the  District  narrowly 
escaped  from  severe  distress.  There  was  famine  again  in 
1896-7,  and  scarcity  in  the  northern  taluks  in  1 900-1.  In 
the  famine  of  1876-8,  137,347  persons  were  at  one  time  in 
receipt  of  relief — more  than  18  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  it  was  twenty-five  years  before 
the  District  recovered  the  population  it  lost  during  that  visita- 
tion. In  the  famine  of  1896-7  the  number  of  persons  on 
relief  works  rose  to  70,088,  while  14,805  were  in  receipt  of 
gratuitous  relief. 

For  general  administrative  purposes  the  District  is  grouped 
into  three  subdivisions,  the  officers  in  charge  of  which  are 
usually  a  Covenanted  Civilian  and  two  Deputy-Collectors 
recruited  in  India.  The  subdivisions  are  Penukonda,  com- 
prising the  Dharmavaram,  Penukonda,  Hindupur,  and  Mada- 
kaslra  taluks ;  Gooty,  which  includes  Gooty  and  Tidpatri; 
and  Anantapur,  consisting  of  the  Anantapur  and  Kalyandrug 
taluks.  A  tahs'ilddr  is  stationed  at  the  head-quarters  of  each 
tilluk,   and   a   stationary   sub-magistrate  at  Gooty,  Tfldpatri, 
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Anantapur.  ami  I'cnukonda,  Iwaides  deputy  taAst/Jars  at  Yadiki 
and  l'ra\akonda.  The  su|>crior  staff  of  the  District  includes 
a  District  Forest  officer.  For  registration,  public  works,  and 
liM.irf.  the  District  forms  part  of  Hellary. 

<  ml  justice  is  administered  by  two  District  M limits,  at  Civil 
<ii»i.iv  and  IVnukoncla.  Appeals  from  the  former  lie  to  the  jjjjj^ *0,1 
Di*trn  t  Judge  of  Kurnool,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  District 
Jinl^r  at  Hellary.  The  Court  of  Sessions  at  Kurncxil  hears 
thr  m-smoiis  lasrs  from  the  (tootv  and  Tadpatri  taluks,  and 
the  Hellary  Court  those  from  the  other  taluks.  Murders, 
cla«  c lines,  and  rohlienes  are  not  infrequent,  especially  in  the 
northern  faSukt  of  fiooty  and  Tadpatri,  where  factions  are 
vi  r\  .  Mininnn  In  the  east  of  K'enukonda  taint,  also,  there 
is  a  turbulent  element  in  the  imputation.  On  the  whole, 
h"\»nT,  i  mne  is  light.  The  most  criminal  classes  are  the 
g.m-s  <»!  K <>rai  has,  Yenikalas,  and  CMdes,  who  commit  most 
ot  the  daroitics,  robberies,  and  thefts.  Some  of  them  are 
un-lff   s\w%  ul  police  sujiervision. 

N«»!h:iv  is  known  of  the  land  revenue  under  the  Ytjayanagar  land 
k:ru>  1  r  adit  ion  says  that  it  was  paid  in  kind  in  the  pro|Mirtion  JJT*?"* 
<•;  >>V,!  trie  produce,  and  that  this  half  was  <  ommutcd  into  trtuoa. 
m«  ?:*  \  at  a  prn  e  unfavourable  to  the  cultivator.  I'ndcr  the 
H.'.j'ur  v.!t.ins  an  attempt  was  made  to  fix  the  rates  after 
a  •  :r\r«, .  thr  aw-%*nirnt  thus  arnvcil  at  being  known  a%  the 
*;».-/.  .i.sr.sn  ent  It%  a%o« ed  print  ij»le  was  an  e<|iia1  division 
.■•  !':  i-  it-  ji  r*-!«r»*n  the  government  ami  the  cultivator,  the 
t.  '#■■  :  ..r»  !«'mK'  intrusted  to  t*mtmJ*trt,  /WiK*jrs,  and  tillage 
K«-i!*.rii  A'iran^/rli  appears  to  have  adopted  the  kamii 
js  •^Nr.iin*,  lui!  <  u!ma(i<*i  had  undoubtedly  decreased  owing 
X ■•  t' •  •!•  ;i'edaii"m  of  the  f**/tjcart,  and  it  is  un 'ikel\  that  he 
rw  r<  .'  /(•!  thr  whole  *•(  it  Then-  is  no  pm%ihil:ty  of  dit 
•  vr-  t..:  »hat  the  revenue  was  under  the  Marltha*.  Klaidar 
\i  r  \*  \  the  a*s«-ssment%.  arv!  endeavoured  to  increase  them 
b*  ?.k.«  rr-o:fupfn»n  (.t  tn.tmi  and  other  grants  Tipu  Sultln 
ti  i  ■  f  .»•?!«•  iff  -rt»  t-»  i!i«  rris*'  them,  bu!  never  \\u  c  ceiled  in 
!•  i  •  j  },.s  ;.irhr  demand  After  the  Distrn  t  mat  ceded  to 
!  \  ■  ■•.  t~',:  !*.e  rr\rfn:e  « let  r eases  1  .  the  «  ountry  under- 
*••  '  *  \«r«  faimr.r  m  i;ij*  \,  and  the  people  also  suffered 
.■  *.*'■  \   !f««m  thr  oppressive  mrfh«nls  adopted. 

v  •■    I»i«tf'tf  «a%  traiideircd  to  the  Company  a  new 

*.is   mtrmlutrd       Instead  of  collecting  the  revenue  by 

■  >    if  rer.ters  inter mic»1  ate  Iwtween  the  tiovemment  and 

*  i*    f.  Major   uiterwardt  Nir     I  hotnat)   Mur.ro  enti  fed 

«'• :  <  ngagcmenU  with  every  cultivator  un  the  ryttwan 

t  i 
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Local 
boards* 


system.  There  was  some  slight  opposition  at  first  00  the  | 
of  the  village  headmen,  as  thenceforth  their  concern  wiili  tk 
revenue  of  their  villages  was  confined  to  the  duty  ongsnaflr 
assigned  to  them  under  the  Hindu  rulers,  of  collecting,  on 
behalf  of  Government,  the  rent  due  by  the  ryots*  subject  Id  lie 
control  and  under  the  orders  of  the  Company's  Collector,  and 
they  had  little  chance  of  making  illicit  perquisites.  A  mmam 
survey  and  classification  of  the  country  was  carried  out  If 
Munro  between  1802  and  1806,  and  the  rates  of  assemtf 
were  based  on  the  result.  The  Government  of  India  made  in 
effort  subsequently  to  introduce,  first  a  triennial,  and  then 
a  decennial,  lease  in  place  of  Munro's  ryotwari  tenure,  the 
villages  being  rented  out  for  fixed  sums  for  these  periods.  Both 
leases  proved  disastrous  failures,  and  the  ryottrari  system  m 
eventually  restored  in  1818. 

A  general  reduction  in  Munro's  rates  was  ordered  in  181a 
but  was  not  effected  till  1824.  The  rates  were  again  lowered  is 
1859.  The  District  then  began  to  prosper  greatly,  but  mc 
famine  of  1876-8  at  one  stroke  reduced  it  again  to  poverty 
In  1878  a  new  survey  was  begun  which  was  completed  in  1896. 
A  resettlement  was  undertaken  in  1S90  and  finished  in  i$97* 
The  survey  discovered  an  excess  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  area  cf 
the  holdings  over  the  amount  shown  in  the  accounts  and  the 
settlement  enhanced  the  total  revenue  by  Rs.  44,000,  or  5  per 
cent  The  average  extent  of  a  holding  is  as  large  as  13  acre*. 
The  rates  in  force  in  the  two  northern  taluks  of  Gooty  and  Tld- 
patii  which  are  more  fertile  than  the  others,  differ  from  those 
obtaining  elsewhere.  The  average  assessment  on  *  wet '  land 
there  is  Rs.  4-6-8  per  acre  (maximum,  Rs.  9;  minimum,  R.  \\ 
and  on  'dry'  land  R.  0-1 1-9  (maximum,  Rs.  2-$-o  ; 
2  annas).  Elsewhere  the  maximum  'wet'  and  *dry* 
ments  are  Rs.  8-8  and  Rs.  2,  and  the  minimum  R.  1 
2  annas  respectively.  The  revenue  from  land  and  the 
revenue  in  recent  years  are  given  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees : — 


Land  revenue    ■ 
Total  revenue    . 

.Sgo-i 

1 000-1. 

•P»l-* 

10,09 
16,14 

•1.74 

•MS 
■Vio 

The  only  municipality  in  the  District  is  that  of 
Outside  it,  local  affairs  are  managed  by  tl  ict  board  mod 

the  three  taluk  boards  of  Gooty,  Atlanta  pur,  and  Pent) 
the  areas  of  which  correspond  with  the  subdivisions  ui  the  1 
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names.  The  total  expenditure  of  these  boards  in  1903-4  was 
\\  lakhs,  the  pnnc  ipal  item*  of  outlay  being  roads,  medical 
institutions,  sanitation,  and  education.  Their  income  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  land  cess.  There  arc  eleven  Union pamcki- 
t«j/i.  established  under  (Madras)  Act  V  of  1884,  in  the  larger 
tillages. 

The  |x»lice  are  controlled  by  a  IKstrict  Superintendent,  Folic*  am! 
stationed  at  Anantapur.  There  are  40  police  stations  ;  and  thc**^  ** 
Ion  r  numtters  702  <  onstables  and  60  reserve  police,  with  11 
ins|MMiors.  The  rural  |Mthee  consist  of  811  men.  The  District 
contains  no  Central  or  District  jail,  convicts  being  sent  to  the 
jail  at  liellary.  Sub  jails  at  the  head -quarters  of  the  eight 
$tih\it%%  have  a<  «  omniodation  for  114  prisoner*. 

At  the  Census  of  i«>oi  Anantapur  stood  last  but  two  among  Eda.atioa. 
the  t»ent\  two  Districts  of  the  Presidency  as  regards  the 
hterat  y  <»i  its  jn-ople.  The  numlicr  able  to  read  and  write 
was  only  4  |>er  « nit.  (7-7  males  and  0-4  females).  Tadpatri  is 
the  U-st  educated  tu'uJk,  followed  closely  by  Hindupur.  Dhax- 
max.iram,  Anantapur,  and  Kalyandrug  (in  this  order)  are  the 
lea*?  enlightened  "I  he  number  of  pupils  of  Uith  sexes  under 
instruction  in  1S00  1  was  8,014  .  >n  1900-1,  13.429;  and  in 
10  \  4.  it.ioj.  In  1004  the  District  « ontained  597  educa* 
tion.il  institutions  t»l  all  kinds,  of  whi<  h  540  were  classed  as 
pull!;*  ami  <;  7  as  private  ( H  the  former,  u  were  managed  by 
the  I  «!u«  ation.il  drfurtment.  50  by  local  hoards,  and  3  by  the 
Ae.an!ap*ir  itiunii  lpality,  while  118  were  aided  from  public  funds, 
and  ;'»  >  were  unaided  liut  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the 
i!c|tirtiT;ent  I  he>  in«  hided  530  primary,  8  secondary,  and  a 
tr.i:iunK*  m  hiK.lv  The  total  number  of  female  pupils  was  1,160. 
1  he  private  \*  hools,  whu  h  numbered  57,  gate  instruction  to 
'•;<>  1n.\s  and  jo  girls  There  are  no  colleges  in  the  Ihstrtct. 
I  he  »»•*  train. ng  v  IkmiN  are  for  masters,  one  maintained  Ivy 
(.-■%•  rriti:*  nt  and  the  other  by  the  Iajndon  Mission.  A  »cry 
\xx,r  maiofi(.\  <•!  the  b>:ys  and  girls  under  instruct!**!  are  in 
l«!-nuf\  •  Ia%s»  s,  and  the  number  of  girls  hesortd  that  stage  it 
c  \treri.'  !v  Miuii  (If  the  male  population  of  school  going  age 
in  1  /  ;  4.  i«K  l<r  •  «"»*t  were  m  the  |>nmary  stage  .  of  the  female 
]- ;<  .4:  ■  '\  ..1  the  same  age.  j  j»er  cent.  Among  Muhamnuuians 
t1.  .  mi -|».n.iing  jK-rcentages  wire  40  and  4.  A  Unit  300 
I' ..•  .in.a  pup.'.s  wefe  under  instrueticm  in  the  twenty  nine 
■  \  -•]«•*  ia  .v  maintained  f.«  tlMise  classes.  'I*he  total  ei- 
•  .re  on  nluatn.n  in  lyoj  4  was  Ks.  841,000,  of  whu  h 
k  ; ;.  .*  .  ,  was  iSvffivrd  from  fees.  Of  the  total,  Ks  68,000  was 
-j*  nt  on  prtinars   instruction. 

1  1  a 
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Hospitals 
and  dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 
tion. 


At  the  end  of  1903  there  were  five  hospitals  and  seven  dis- 
pensaries in  the  District.  The  hospital  at  Anantapur  town  is 
supported  by  the  municipality,  and  the  other  institutions  from 
Local  funds.  Together,  they  contain  accommodation  for  46 
in-patients.  In  1903  the  number  of  cases  treated  was  101,000, 
of  whom  600  were  in-patients,  and  2,600  operations  were  per- 
formed.    The  total  expenditure  was  Rs.  19,000. 

During  1903-4  the  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated 
was  30  per  1,000  of  the  population,  the  same  as  the  mean 
for  the  Presidency.  Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Anantapur  and  in  all  the  Unions. 

[W.  Francis,  District  Gazetteer,  1905.] 

Gooty  Subdivision.— Subdivision  of  Anantapur  District, 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  Gooty  and  Tadpatri  taluks. 

Gooty  T^luk. — Northern  taluk  of  Anantapur  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  140  47'  and  150  14'  N.  and  770  6'  and 
770  49'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,054  square  miles.  The  population 
was  156,155  in  1901,  compared  with  142,917  in  1891.  There 
are  142  villages  and  three  towns:  Gooty  (population,  9,682), 
the  head-quarters  of  the  taluk  and  subdivision,  famous  for  its 
ancient  rock-fortress ;  Uravakonda  (9,385),  the  head-quarters 
of  the  deputy-/** hslldar ;  and  Pamidi  (10,657),  noted  for  its 
hand-printed  chintzes.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses 
in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  3,16,000.  In  the  south  and  west  of 
the  taluk  are  large  plains  of  fertile  black  cotton  soil.  A  soft 
limestone  is  generally  found  from  5  to  10  feet  below  this,  which 
is  partially  soluble  in  water.  Trees  planted  here  grow  well  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  as  soon  as  their  roots  strike  the  lime- 
stone strata  they  cease  to  flourish.  In  the  north  and  east  the 
soil  is  red  and  gravelly;  in  many  places  rocky  and  stony.  The 
Penner  is  the  only  river  in  the  taluk.  Small  channels  are  dug 
from  it  by  the  villagers  and  are  renewed  year  by  year.  The 
custom  is  that  each  ryot  contributes  a  day's  labour  (personal 
or  hired)  towards  the  clearing  of  the  channels  for  every  acre 
irrigated  from  them  which  he  possesses.  The  tanks  in  the 
taluk  are  insignificant  and  only  two  of  them  supply  more  than 
200  acres  each.  The  principal  crops  are  cholam  and  cotton  on 
the  '  dry,'  and  rice  and  rdgi  on  the  *  wet/  soil. 

Tadpatri  Taluk. — North-eastern  taluk  of  Anantapur  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  lying  between  140  32'  and  150  11/  N.  and  770  45' 
and  7  8°  9'  E.,  with  an  area  of  641  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1 90 1  was  109,421,  compared  with  112,656  in  1891.  The 
decrease  is  due  to  repeated  visitations  of  cholera  during  the 
decade.     There  are  93  villages  and  two  towns  in  the  tdhtk: 
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Tadpatri  (population,  10,859),  on  tn€  Penner  river,  the  head- 
quarters ;  and  Yadiki  (7*389),  where  there  is  a  deputy-fo£ri/</ir. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1 903-4  amounted 
to  Rs,  2,28,000,  The  country  is  flat,  except  on  the  eastern 
boundary,  where  the  low  range  of  the  Errakonda  Hills  separates  it 
from  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool,  and  on  the  western  frontier,  where 
another  range  divides  it  from  the  rest  of  the  District.  The  Penner 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  central  plain  thus  formed,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  stretch  wide  sheets  of  black  cotton  soil,  the 
most  fertile  in  the  District.  There  is  hardly  any  red  earth  in 
the  taluk.  Cotton  is  the  principal  crop ;  a  fine  kind  of  cholam 
is  also  grown. 

An  an  ta  pur  Subdivision, — Subdivision  of  Anantapur  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  consisting  of  the  Anantapur  and  Kalyandrug 
taluks, 

Anantapur  Taluk,— Central  taluk  in  the  District  of  the  same 
name,  Madras,  lying  between  14°  24*  and  14*  55'  N,  and  770  17' 
and  77*  59'  E.,  with  an  area  of  867  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  108,731,  compared  with  103,850  in  1891. 
Besides  the  municipality  of  Anantapur  (population,  7,938), 
the  head-quarters  of  the  taluk  and  also  of  the  District,  there 
are  107  villages.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses 
in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  1,90,000.  The  taluk  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  red  and  gravelly  and  of  the 
poorest  nature.  Consequently  trees  and  vegetation  are  scarce, 
and  the  country  is  barren  and  desolate  looking.  In  the  north, 
however,  some  small  tracts  of  black  soil  are  found.  The 
Penner  and  Chitravati  form  part  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  taluk,  but  their  waters  are  not  used  for  irriga- 
tion, and  cultivation  depends  upon  the  very  scanty  rainfall 
A  project  for  damming  the  former  river  has  been  proposed. 
The  large  tank  at  Anantapur  town,  which  is  fed  by  the 
Pandameru  river,  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  1364  by 
Chikkappa  Udaiyar,  Dlwan  to  the  king  of  Vijayanagar. 

Kalyandrug  Taluk. — Westernmost  taluk  of  Anantapur 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  140  14'  and  140  44'  N.  and 
7  6°  51'  and  770  23'  E.,  with  an  area  of  817  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  76,977,  compared  with  72,730  in  1891. 
Originally  part  of  the  Dharmavaram  taluk,  it  was  separated  at 
the  end  of  1893.  It  contains  70  villages  and  one  town,  Kaly- 
andrug (population,  8,815),  tne  head-quarters.  The  demand 
for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  1,30,000. 
No  less  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  'dry '  land  pays  an  assessment 
of  four  annas  or  less  per  acre.    The  taluk  is  rocky  and  barren, 
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the  soil  stony  and  very  poor,  and  the  rainfall  less  than  21  inches 
per  annum.  Consequently  it  is  bare  and  uninviting,  and  the 
density  of  population  is  less  than  100  to  the  square  mile,  being 
lower  than  in  any  taluk  in  the  Presidency  except  those  which 
are  covered  with  hill  and  forest  The  northern  portion  has 
a  little  black  cotton  soil  and  is  slightly  richer. 

Penukonda  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  Anantapur  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  consisting  of  the  Penukonda,  Dharmavaram, 
Madakasira,  and  Hindupur  taluks. 

Penukonda  Taluk. — Southern  taluk  of  Anantapur  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  130  54'  and  140  22'  N.  and  770  20'  and 
780  2'  E.,  with  an  area  of  677  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1 901  was  92,482,  compared  with  81,104  in  1891.  The 
taluk  contains  96  villages  and  one  town,  Penukonda  ('big 
hill ')  (population,  6,806),  the  head-quarters,  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  large  hill  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  a  place 
of  historical  importance,  having  become  the  capital  of  the 
fallen  Vijayanagar  monarch  after  his  overthrow  in  1565  at 
the  battle  of  Talikota.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and 
cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  1,56,000.  It  is  the  most  hilly 
taluk  in  the  District,  and  much  of  it  is  consequently  quite  unfit 
for  cultivation.  There  is  no  black  soil,  and  red  and  gravelly  soils 
predominate.  The  unirrigated  crops  are  cholam  and  horse- 
gram,  and  the  irrigated  staples  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  some 
ragu  The  Penner  river  flows  along  its  western  and  the  Chi- 
travati  along  its  eastern  boundary.  At  Bukkapatnam  the  latter 
river  has  been  dammed  up  and  a  very  large  tank  formed ;  but 
the  Penner  is  at  present  little  utilized  for  irrigation,  though  a 
project  for  damming  it  has  been  proposed.  Seven  other  tanks 
irrigate  an  area  of  more  than  300  acres  each. 

Dharmavaram  Taluk.— Central  taluk  of  Anantapur  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  lying  between  140  n'and  140  37'  N.  and  770  19' 
and  770  53'  E.,  with  an  area  of  632  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1 901  was  70,943,  compared  with  65,629  in  1891. 
There  are  48  villages  and  one  town,  Dharmavaram  (popu- 
lation, 10,658),  the  head-quarters,  and  the  junction  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Railway  with  the  Villupuram- Dharmavaram 
branch  of  the  South  Indian  Railway.  The  demand  for 
land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  1,29,000. 
The  country  is  hilly  on  the  eastern  frontier  and  on  the  south 
and  west.  The  soil  is  chiefly  of  poor  red  and  gravelly  varieties, 
and  there  is  little  black  soil.  The  rainfall  is  under  21  inches. 
TJie  principal  crops  are  consequently  horse-gram  and  millet 
Rdgi,  cholam,  rice,  and  castor  are  also  grown  to  a  less  extent 
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The  irrigation  works  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  only  large 
tank  is  that  at  Dharmavaram,  which  has  been  formed  by 
damming  up  the  Chitravati  river. 

Madakasfra  Taluk.— South-western  taluk  of  Anantapur 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  130  44'  and  140  12'  N.  and 
760  49'  and  770  26'  K,  with  an  area  of  443  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  81,457,  compared  with  67,993  in 
1 891.  There  are  54  villages  and  one  town,  Madakasira  (popu- 
lation, 10,666),  the  head-quarters,  a  place  of  some  historic 
importance.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses  in 
1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  1,48,000.  In  the  centre  it  is  hilly  and 
rocky,  the  two  highest  peaks  being  Madakasira  and  Ratna- 
giri,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortified  in  days  gone  by. 
The  eastern  part  resembles  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  valley 
of  the  Penner.  The  western  side,  however,  is  more  level  and 
more  fertile,  and  is  dotted  with  woods,  groves,  and  tanks.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  favoured  by  nature  of  any  portion  of  the 
District — standing  at  a  higher  elevation,  receiving  an  ampler 
rainfall,  possessing  thicker  vegetation,  having  a  soil  of  superior 
fertility,  and  maintaining  a  higher  rate  of  increase  in  its  popu- 
lation. Its  natural  advantages  have  led  to  the  taluk  as  a  whole 
being  described,  somewhat  poetically,  as  the  garden  of  the 
District. 

Hindupur  Taluk. — Southern  taluk  of  Anantapur  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  130  41'  and  140  8'  N.  and  770  24'  and 
770  55'  E.,  with  an  area  of  426  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1 90 1  was  92,088,  compared  with  80,486  in  1891.  There 
are  74  villages  and  one  town,  Hindupur  (population,  19,575), 
the  head-quarters.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses 
in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  1,92,000.  On  the  east  and  through 
the  centre  run  two  lines  of  hills,  north  and  south.  Between 
them  is  a  series  of  undulating  uplands.  Both  the  Penner  and 
Chitravati  rivers  traverse  the  taluk  in  the  same  direction,  but 
neither  is  much  utilized  for  irrigation.  Hindupur,  however, 
receives  more  rain  than  its  northern  neighbours,  has  a  better 
soil  and  a  considerable  number  of  rain-fed  tanks ;  it  is  con- 
sequently richer,  less  sparsely  peopled,  and  increasing  in 
population  more  rapidly  than  they  are. 

Anantapur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  taluk,  sub- 
division, and  District  of  the  same  name,  Madras,  situated  in 
1 40  41'  N.  and  770  37'  E.,  on  the  Guntakal-Bangalore  branch 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway,  56  miles  from  Bellary  and 
216  miles  from  Madras.  Population  (1901),  7,938.  The  town 
was  built  in  1364  by  Chikkappa  Udaiyar,  Dlwan  of  the  king  of 
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Vijayanagar,  who  named  it  after  his  wife  Ananta.  The  Hande 
family  of  Hanumappa  Nayudu  received  a  grant  of  the  country 
in  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  rulers  of  Vijayanagar,  and 
held  it  for  two  centuries.  In  1757  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Maratha  chief  Morari  Rao  of  Gooty,  who  was  bought  off  for 
Rs.  50,000.  In  1775  Haidar  All  of  Mysore  took  Gooty  and 
Bellary,  and  exacted  a  payment  of  Rs.  69,000  from  the  country. 
This  excessive  tribute  having  fallen  into  arrears,  Haidar  im- 
prisoned the  chief  and  attached  his  possessions.  The  family 
then  fell  into  obscurity.  The  old  poligdr  died  in  1788.  Soon 
after  this  Tipu,  who  could  spare  none  of  his  troops  to  keep 
order  in  distant  parts,  ordered  all  the  males  of  the  family  to  be 
put  to  death  lest  they  should  give  trouble,  and  they  were 
hanged  on  hooks  outside  the  town.  The  third  son,  who  had 
been  at  Seringapatam,  escaped  and  took  refuge  with  the  Raja 
of  Kalahasti.  In  1799  he  returned  to  Anantapur,  but  soon 
submitted  to  the  Nizam,  who  granted  him  the  village  of  Sid- 
darampuram.  On  his  death  in  1801  the  direct  line  became 
extinct. 

When  the  Ceded  Districts  were  handed  over  to  the  English 
in  1800,  the  first  Collector,  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
Munro,  chose  Anantapur  for  his  residence.  His  office,  known 
as  Munro's  Hall,  is  still  shown.  In  1840  the  head-quarters  of 
the  old  Bellary  District  (in  which  the  present  Anantapur 
Collectorate  was  then  included)  were  moved  to  Bellary,  and 
Anantapur  became  the  residence  of  a  Sub-Collector.  In  1869 
the  Sub-Collector  was  removed  to  Gooty.  In  1882,  however, 
the  present  District  of  Anantapur  was  constituted  and  the  place 
became  its  chief  town.  It  was  made  a  municipality  in  1869. 
The  receipts  of  the  council  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  15,930,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  15,490. 
In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  17,500,  mostly  derived  from  the 
house  and  land  taxes  and  school  fees,  and  the  expenditure  was 
Rs.  16,000.  The  native  town  lies  in  a  cramped  and  unhealthy 
situation  under  the  embankment  of  the  great  tank  of  Anantapur, 
surrounded  by  *  wet '  cultivation.  The  residences  of  the  Euro- 
pean officials  are  in  a  pleasanter  spot  farther  west,  on  higher 
and  drier  ground. 

Dharmavaram  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the 
same  name  in  Anantapur  District,  Madras,  situated  in  140  25' 
N.  and  770  43'  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Villupuram-Dharma- 
varam  branch  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  with  the  Guntakal- 
Bangalore  branch  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway,  73J  miles 
from  Bellary  and  200  miles  from  Madras.     Population  (1901), 
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10,658.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Kriyasakti 
Udaiyar,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  It  is  built  on  the  edge  of 
a  beautiful  tank  of  great  size,  formed  by  damming  up  the  Chi- 
travati  river,  which  irrigates  1,416  acres.  It  contains  a  Vaishnava 
temple  of  great  antiquity  in  which  is  a  sacred  spring  of  never- 
failing  water.  The  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  cloths  for 
women  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  market  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  place  is  known  for  its  gingelly  oil,  much  of  which 
is  made  by  a  colony  of  Tamil  oil-pressers. 

Gooty  Town  (Gutti). — Head-quarters  of  the  subdivision 
and  taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Anantapur  District,  Madras, 
situated  in  150  7'  N.  and  770  39  E.,  on  the  Madras  Railway, 
30  miles  from  Anantapur  town,  47 \  miles  from  Bellary,  and 
258  miles  from  Madras.     Population  (1901),  9,682. 

The  centre  of  the  place  is  its  famous  old  hill-fortress.  A 
roughly  circular  cluster  of  steep,  bare,  rocky  hills,  each  con- 
nected with  the  next  by  lower  spurs,  encloses  in  its  midst  a 
considerable  area  of  level  ground.  Within  this  enclosure  is 
the  original  town  of  Gooty.  Round  the  outside  of  the  cluster 
of  hills  runs  a  strong  wall  or  rampart,  built  of  stone  pointed 
with  chunam^  which  is  guarded  by  frequent  round  towers,  or 
bastions.  On  the  north  and  on  the  west,  where  the  connecting 
spurs  are  lowest,  two  openings  through  this  wall  lead  into  the 
town.  In  former  days  these  were  fortified  and  provided  with 
gates.  Two  small  sally-ports  in  the  wall  also  lead  to  paths 
across  the  outer  circle  of  hills.  The  westernmost  hill  of  this 
circle  is  a  huge,  precipitous  mass  of  bare  rock,  which  towers 
hundreds  of  feet  above  all  the  others.  On  this  is  built  the 
citadel.  It  is  approached  by  a  paved  path  which  leads  first  to 
an  outlying  spur  of  considerable  extent,  itself  strongly  fortified, 
and  known  formerly  as  Mar  Gooty,  then  passes  through  the 
fortifications  on  this  spur,  winds  upwards  round  the  steep  sides 
of  the  great  rock  above  it,  and  at  length  reaches  the  summit  of 
the  fortress,  2,105  feet  above  sea-level  and  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country.  This  rock  commands  the 
whole  of  the  other  fortifications,  and  also  the  town  in  their 
centre ;  it  is  defended  by  a  series  of  walls  perched  one  above 
the  other  along  its  precipitous  sides  and  connected  with  re- 
entering gateways  flanked  by  bastions,  forming  a  citadel  which 
famine  or  treachery  could  alone  reduce.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  number  of  reservoirs  made  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock  to  catch  the  rain.  One  of  these  is  traditionally  declared 
to  be  connected  with  a  stream  at  its  foot.  The  fort  contains 
no  buildings  or  remains  of  architectural  interest.     On  the  top 
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are  two  erections  which  were  apparently  a  gymnasium  and  a 
powder-magazine ;  and  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  some  300  feet 
high  stands  a  small  pavilion  of  polished  chundm,  called  Morari 
Rao's  seat,  which  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town 
below.  Here,  it  is  said,  Morari  Rao  used  to  sit  and  play  chess 
or  swing  himself,  varying  the  monotony  by  now  and  again 
watching  a  prisoner  hurled  from  the  top  of  the  adjoining  rock. 
Many  other  buildings  are  in  ruins,  and  some  of  these  were 
used  by  Munro  as  state  prisons  for  refractory  poligars.  In 
1838  the  hill  chiefs  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellions 
in  Ganjam  were  confined  here.  Within  Mar  Gooty  are  the 
barracks  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  detachment  of  native 
infantry  which  was  posted  here  when  the  place  was  ceded  to 
the  Company.  The  fort  and  the  buildings  are  on  the  list  of 
constructions  specially  maintained  by  Government 

The  old  town  of  Gooty  in  the  hollow  within  the  circle  of 
hills  is  very  crowded  and,  owing  to  its  situation,  is  unpleasantly 
warm  in  the  hot  season.  Consequently  the  place  is  now  ex- 
tending on  the  level  ground  to  the  west  of  the  hills,  outside 
the  fortifications.  Here  are  the  divisional  and  taluk  offices, 
the  travellers'  bungalow,  and  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  The  only  public  office  still  within 
the  fort  is  the  District  Munsif  s  court. 

At  the  foot  of  the  path  leading  to  the  citadel  is  the  Euro- 
pean cemetery.  Here  rested  for  a  short  time  the  body  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  who  died  at  Pattikonda  in  Kurnool  on 
July  6,  1827,  when  on  a  farewell  tour,  as  Governor  of  the 
Presidency,  through  his  beloved  Ceded  Districts.  His  remains 
now  lie  in  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the  fort  at  Madras,  but  a  ceno- 
taph stands  in  the  Gooty  cemetery.  At  Pattikonda,  Govern- 
ment planted  a  grove  and  constructed  a  reservoir  to  his 
memory ;  and  at  Gooty  it  built  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  33,000  the 
Munro  Chattram  (in  which  hangs  an  engraving  of  Archer 
Shee's  full-length  portrait  of  Munro  now  in  the  Banqueting 
Hall  at  Madras),  and  also  the  tank  facing  the  hospital  and 
adjoining  the  road  to  the  station.  For  the  up-keep  of  these 
an  endowment  in  land  and  money  of  Rs.  2,045  PeT  annum 
was  granted.  Part  of  this  was  originally  expended  in  feeding 
travellers  in  the  chattram,  and  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  dispensary  in  the  veranda.  In  1869  the  dispensary  was 
removed  to  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  hospital,  which 
was  erected  from  the  endowment,  the  feeding  of  travellers  was 
discontinued,  and  Rs.  1,500  out  of  the  endowment  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  up-keep  of  the  dispensary  in  its  new  quarters. 
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In  1884  the  institution  was  handed  over  to  the  management 
of  the  taluk  board,  and  it  is  now  known  merely  as  the  hospital, 
few  people  seeming  to  remember  that  it  ever  had  any  connexion 
with  the  Munro  memorials. 

Materials  for  a  complete  history  of  the  fort  are  not  available. 
Inscriptions  on  the  rocks  on  the  summit  show  that  it  was 
a  place  of  importance  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century.  It 
was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings, 
and  the  Musalmans  did  not  succeed  in  taking  it  until  some 
years  after  they  had  finally  defeated  thai  dynasty.  About  1 746, 
Moran  Rao,  the  famous  MarStha  warrior  whose  exploits  figure 
so  largely  in  South  Indian  history,  established  himself  here, 
and  he  repaired  its  fortifications.  In  1775  Haidar  All  of 
Mysore  captured  the  place  after  a  long  siege.  The  water- 
supply  ran  out  and  the  garrison  were  dying  of  thirst,  and 
Morari  Rao  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Haidar  sent  him 
to  a  prison  on  the  Kabbal-durga  hill  in  Mysore,  from 
which  he  never  emerged  again.  Haidar  and  his  son  Tipd 
held  the  fort  until  1 799,  when,  on  the  latter's  death  at  the 
storm  of  Seringapatam,  it  fell  to  the  Nizam.  It  was  captured 
by  Colonel  Bowser  on  the  Nizam's  behalf  in  the  same  year 
from  a  rebel  who  had  seized  it,  and  since  1800  it  has  been 
a  British  possession.  A  garrison  of  two  companies  was  main- 
tained in  it  until  about  i860. 

Guntakal. — Village  in  the  Gooty  taluk  of  Anantapur  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  situated  in  i5°9'  N.  and  720  23'  E.  Population 
(1901),  6,059.  I* ls  an  important  railway  junction.  Here  the 
north-west  line  of  the  Madras  Railway  is  joined  by  the  three 
branches  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  which  lead  respec- 
tively to  Bezwada,  Bangalore,  and  Bellary.  The  distance  from 
Guntakal  to  Bombay  is  518  miles,  to  Madras  276,  to  Bellary 
30,  to  Bangalore  174,  and  to  Bezwada  279  miles.  A  steam 
cotton  press,  known  as  Volkart's  United  Press,  has  been 
erected,  but  the  existence  of  the  junction  has  done  little  for 
the  place,  and  it  is  not  rapidly  increasing.  On  the  high 
ground  to  the  south-west,  one  of  the  most  dreary  spots  in  all 
the  Presidency,  have  been  discovered  several  prehistoric 
implements,  &c. 

Hindupur  Towa — Head-quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the  same 
name  in  Anantapur  District,  Madras,  situated  in  130  49'  N. 
and  770  29'  E.,  close  to  the  Penner,  and  on  the  branch  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Railway  which  runs  from  Guntakal  to 
Bangalore,  70  miles  south  of  Anantapur  town.  Population 
(1901),  19,575.     Hindupur  is  the  largest  town  in  the  District 
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Of  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1903—4, 
miles,  or  8  per  cent,  were  irrigated.  Of  this,  127 
(50  per  cent)  were  supplied  from  tanks,  and  70  square  nob 
(28  per  cent)  from  wells.  Government  channels  watered  «*? 
50  square  miles  or  20  per  cent.  The  tanks  are  nearly  all  tm 
fed  and  are  precarious  sources.  In  bad  years  the  area  irrigated 
by  them  is  much  less  than  the  figure  above  given.  Indeed 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  area  under  cultivation  can  be  said  te 
be  protected  in  all  seasons.  The  largest  tanks  are  those 
Bukkapatnam  and  Pharmavaram,  which  are  filled  by 
Chitravati.  The  wells  number  nearly  20*000,  bttt  man 
them  fail  in  bad  years.  There  are  no  large  irrigation  chairah, 
and  the  area  watered  from  Government  channels  is  served  by 
a  number  of  small  cuts  from  the  Penner  and  Chitravati  men, 
none  of  which  is  supplied  with  dams  or  sluice*. 

The  forests  of  the  Pistrict  cover  516  square  miles,  or  9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area.  In  character  they  resemble  those  d 
Bellary  and  the  western  taluks  of  Cuddaj  ng  a  poor 

and  stunted  growth.  The  chief  Reserves  lie  in  the  Muchukoti 
range  in  Tidpatri,  in  the  hills  in  the  north  which  run  dowa 
from  the  Errakondas  of  Kumool  Pistrict.  and  in  the  isolated 
ranges  in  the  Penukonda  and  Hindupur  taluks.  There  are  lew 
Reserves  in  the  low  country,  though  some  areas  containing 
date  and  palmyra  palms  have  been  enclosed  and  protected 
The  forests  contain  some  teak  and  bamboo  and  also  satin-wood 
(Chloroxyion  Swtetenia\  but  the  characteristic  tree  in  the  best 
Reserves  is  the  ytpi  (Hardwickia  t*inata)+  Anageisms  lattfcha 
and  other  deciduous  trees  are  also  found  ;  and  the  trees  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  the  most  practical  use  are  the  ntrtdi  (Dofh 
chandrone  crispa)  and  Mgara  (AlMzsia  atnara),  the  former 
foe  small  timber  and  the  latter  for  fuel.  Regeneration  in  the 
forests  is  that  m  the  recent!]  ned  working-plans 

provision  is  made  for  sowing  the  more  barren  areas  with  seeds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  likely  to  grow  well  in  them.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Pistrict  Forest  officer  are  at  Anantapur, 
and  those  of  his  range  officer  Ipatri,  Painids,  Bukk* 

pat  nam,  MadakasTra,  and  Kalyandrug. 

Except  building-stones,  the  District  contains  few  mineraR 
TWO  companies  have  recently  explored  the  diamond  mine*  at 
Wajrakarur,  in  the  Gooty  tdluky  but  all  work  has  now  eesued. 
<  orundum  is  mined  spasmodically  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
natives,  and  iron  is  smelu-d  from  iron*  sand  in  one  or  two 
places.     Lin  1  and  near  Rayalchcruvu  in  the  Tadpatn 

taluk  is  worked  into  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
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important  market  centre.  It  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  coco- 
nut and  other  trees,  and  much  cultivation.  Its  bazar  contains 
a  number  of  houses  faced  with  the  neat  verandas,  supported 
on  carved  and  painted  pillars,  which  are  a  feature  of  this  corner 
of  the  District. 

P&midi. — Town  in  the  Gooty  taluk  of  Anantapur  District, 
Madras,  situated  in  140  57'  N.  and  770  36'  E.,  14  miles  south 
of  Gooty  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Penner  river.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  10,657.  The  town  is  unhealthy,  as  its  situation 
is  low  and  the  neighbourhood  is  covered  with  'wet'  crops 
irrigated  from  the  river.  There  is  a  large  colony  of  Marathi 
cotton-printers  here ;  and  P&midi  chintzes  are  well-known 
throughout  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  and  to  Burma.  The 
printers  are  Rangaris  by  caste ;  and  their  handiwork,  if  coarse 
in  execution,  is  most  effective,  owing  to  the  boldness  of  its 
design  and  the  richness  of  the  deep-red  colour  (a  vegetable 
dye)  which  is  the  foundation  of  almost  all  the  patterns. 

Pennahobilam. — Village  in  the  Gooty  taluk  of  Anantapur 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  140  52'  N.  and  770  19'  E.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  only  three  persons.  It  stands  on  the  bank  of  the 
Penner  river  just  where  this  turns  eastwards  for  the  first  time. 
The  channel  at  this  point  is  narrow  and  rocky.  The  village  is 
a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  it  contains  a  famous  temple  to 
Narasimha,  the  man-lion  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  This  building 
is  not  architecturally  remarkable,  much  of  it  being  made  only 
of  plaster;  but  it  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  rising 
ground  among  fine  trees,  under  which  stand  a  crowd  of  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims. 

Penukonda  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  subdivision  and 
taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Anantapur  District,  Madras,  situated 
in  1 40  5'  N.  and  770  36'  E.  Population  (1901),  6,806.  It  is 
picturesquely  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  steep,  rugged,  and  strongly 
fortified  hill  over  3,000  feet  in  height,  on  the  edge  of  an  un- 
even plain  which  is  flanked  and  crossed  by  smaller  elevations 
of  manifold  shapes  and  sizes.  From  the  hill,  and  connected 
with  it  at  both  ends,  a  semicircular  line  of  massive  fortifica- 
tions stretches  out  for  some  distance  into  the  plain,  and  is 
washed  on  its  southern  side  by  a  considerable  tank.  Partly 
within  and  partly  outside  this  line  is  the  present  town;  and 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  on  the  lower  ground,  the 
towers  and  mantapams  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  the  trees 
and  the  green  crops  of  the  cultivated  patches  combine  to  make 
a  very  pleasant  picture,  while  an  air  of  departed  greatness  is 
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amine. 


net 

livi- 
tand 


it  joins   the  VUIupuram-Dharmavaram   section   of  the  Soflft 
Indian  Railway,  wbich  has  a  length  of  14  miles  in  the  Dtstnc 
opened  in  1892. 

The  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is  251  miles,  and  d 
unmetalled  roads  508  miles.  All  of  these  are  maintained  by 
the  local  boards.  The  length  of  avenues  of  trees  is  J 19  nuiek 
The  most  important  line  is  the  main  road  from  Bangalore  Id 
Secunderabad,  which  enters  the  District  in  the  south  oar 
Kodikonda,  runs  through  it  almost  due  north,  and  leave!  k 
near  Gooty.  On  the  whole  the  District  is  well  supplied  wilfr 
roads  of  different  kinds  j  but  the  poverty  of  the  District  xad 
taluk  boards  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  all  the 
lines  efficiently,  and  the  condition  of  many  of  them  leaves 
to  be  desired. 

The  District  has  suffered  constantly  from  famines,  owing 
the  lightness  of  the  rainfall.  The  earliest  distress  on 
is  that  of  1792-3;  in  1803  there  was  scarcity  amounting  to 
famine ;  in  1824  famine  was  anticipated  and  relief  works 
started  ;  in  1832-3  both  monsoons  failed,  and  the  year  wis 
the  worst  on  record  up  to  that  time  ;  1838  was  almost  a 
year;  in  1843  the  rainfall  was  small  and  unseasonable; 
1S44  both  monsoons  failed,  and  in  1845  the  setae 
again  very  bad  ;  1854  was  a  famine  year  ;  in  1865  distress  wis 
anticipated,  and  was  followed  by  famine  in  1866;  from  i$j£ 
to  1878  the  great  famine  raged;  in  1884  relief  works  bid 
again  to  be  started;  and  in  1891-2  the  District  narrowly 
escaped  from  severe  distress.  There  was  famine  again  in 
1896-7,  and  scarcity  in  the  northern  taluks  in  1 900-1.  In 
the  famine  of  1876-8,  137,347  persons  were  at  one  time  io 
receipt  of  relief— more  than  r8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  it  was  twenty-five  years  before 
the  District  recovered  the  population  it  lost  during  that 
tion.  In  the  famine  of  1896-7  the  number  of  persons 
relief  works  rose  to  70,088,  while  14,805  were  in  receipt 
gratuitous  relief. 

For  general  administrative  purposes  the  is  grouped 

into  three  subdivisions,  the  officers  in  charge  of  wbich  arc 
usually  a  Covenanted  Civilian  and  two  Deputy  Collectors 
recruited  in  India.  The  subdivisions  are  Penukonda,  com- 
prising the  Dharrnavaram,  Penukonda,  Hindupur,  and  Mad*- 
kasTra  taluks;  Gooty,  which  includes  Gooty  and  T&dpatri 
and  Anantapur,  consisting  of  the  Anantapur  and  KaJyandnqi 
taluks.     A  tahsilddr  is  stationed  at  the  head-quarters  of 

ind   a   stationary   sub- magistrate   at   Gooty,  Tad  pat  a 
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Anantapur.  ami  IVnukonda,  Ixodes  deputy  tahsiUars  at  YAdiki 
an«l  l'ra\akonda.  1  he  su|M-rior  staff  of  the  District  includes 
a  D:»trnt  lon-st  officer.  For  registration,  public  works,  and 
atkin.  the  Distn»t  forms  part  of  Itcllary. 

<  ml   jumkc  is  administered  by  two    I  >istri<  t    Munsifs,  at  Civil 

•  n»«t\   and  iVnukontla.     Appeals  from  the  former  li"  to  the  )u*t,c*  *™ 

.  crime. 

Di-tn.  t  lud^e  of  Kurnool,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  District 

Ju-V-    .it   Itcllary.     The  Court  ol   Sessions  at    Kurnool   hears 

thf  M-ssions  lav-N  from  the  (rooty  anil  Tadpatn  Af/uAr,  and 

the    Kieilary   <  "oiirt    those    from    the    other    Uilukt.      Murden, 

da<  oitirs.  ami  roM>erics  are  not  infrequent,  especially  in  the 

northern   /.i«i<4i   of  <  iooty  and   Tadpatn,   where  faction*  arc 

ver\   ••>riwinin       In  the  east  of  lYnukonda  taluk,  also,  there 

1*    a    turbulent    rlemrnt    in    the    ] Herniation.      On    the    whole, 

h"»c\»f.  •  nine   is   li^ht.      The  most  criminal  t  lassrs  arv  the 

^aru*s  <>t   K<>raihas,  Ycmkalas,  and  <Mdcs,  who  commit  most 

ot    the    fiaioities.  rohticrirs.  and    thefts.     Some  of  them   are 

uri-'rr    s;«-i  ial   |*»lnc  supervision 

N"'ji  iv  >s  known  nf  the  land  revrnue  under  the  Yijayana^ar  I  anil 

km/  ■      1  M>!*!:>ifi  says  that  it  was  paid  in  kind  in  the  pro] Motion  '^'J?* 

**   'i'   "1-   priHt*iT.  and    th.it    this    half  was   inmiiiuted  into  tmmw 

in   •  < -.   a*  .1  pr:>r  unfavorable  t<»  the  cultivator       t'ndcr  the 

l'»     ;  .r   v.lMih   an   attempt    was   made   X**  Ux  thr  rates  after 

a       >\r\ .  ihr  assessment  thus  armed  at  hein^  known  a*  the 

Jt  :"■:     j    -'    •  n  rut       Its  ai«>wrd  prini  iplr  was  jlt\  e*pial  division 

..!   ■■•■   •:    ;.   r«-r»#-n   the   ^«»\rrnnirnt  and   the  1  ultivator,  the 

•  »  :  ■  •.  'k-iti.-  •  ntr-:strd  in  zamtmJ.trt,  f*>.'tK\tn,  and  ullage 
).'  «.  • .  r?i  \,!»in;.,»,l»  ap;«*.irs  to  ha%c  adopted  the  kjmii 
as  ■  ■*■  .»?.■.  \.\\*  .  -.!:;%a!ion  had  urnlouhlr-dly  «Jim  reaped  owing 
t  t  •  :•  ••*i,.j!--.ii*  n|  the  ^'.V^.iri.  and  it  1*  tin  ik<  1\  that  he 
€■•»•    ••   .    :i    1    :hi-    »*io!e   «>f   it         I  hen-    is   f|o   |"rssihl!.ty  of   dl« 

•  .«••.-  -hat  !hr  rr\miif  was  i:m!ff-r  the  Mar\thas.  Ilaidar 
\  '  »■  !  ?\r  iNV-\Miirn!v  an«!  mlcaviured  to  in« rcase  them 
*■■  *r    :ii,jKj«»n  ot  tn.tmx  and  other   grants      i  ipo   Sultln 

T;    .  '     •!*■■    •"    f?.    I- -  if.-  ft  aw    'lirrn.    In;!    f.»\f    ->  .•  •  i  c  !f'd  in 

1  . ■     ?    1    Iar,;r    demand       Af!rf     l*.r    Dislf:-  !    wj\   (fdnltO 

N  *     i;«iJ  •■•«"  fr\rrr;r   d«irtased      the   •  •■entry  under 

«■     '  ■■       *•  ?»■   fa!D:r.r   in    i;«j-'    1.  arnl  the  |«np!e  also  suffered 

'**    \    !?•  fl.   !*•!■  115  pft-ssi\r  J1i«?S.«S  J-!"J-!id. 

•'•*•  Dis!f.i  t   «as  tfaiffrrfid  t»-  the  i  i>tn|ury  a  new 

;..    «  »•    ;r.!*i^lj.  rd       IroTcad  of  «  ollei  Mi^;  the  rr\enue  hy 

1.    *    \    ■•  fr?-trf«  intern. e* late  lrt»rrn  the  Uirsernmcnt  and 

t.r   •.  \\±yt  ta!ter«ard«  >ir    I  h«»rnai|  Munru  entered 

'    :* ^cment %  with  e*cr>   cultivatof  on  the  n*tw*ri 

1  1 
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system.  There  was  some  slight  opposition  at  first  on  the  pie 
of  the  village  headmen,  as  thenceforth  their  concern  with  tk 
revenue  of  their  villages  was  confined  to  the  duty  origmdV 
assigned  to  them  under  the  Hindu  rulers,  of  collecting,  m 
behalf  of  Government,  the  rent  due  by  the  ryots,  subject  to  tk 
control  and  under  the  orders  of  the  Company's  Collector,  ind 
they  had  little  chance  of  making  illicit  perquisites.  A  minatt 
survey  and  classi6cation  of  the  country  was  carried  out  by 
Munro  between  1S02  and  1806,  and  the  rates  of  mini  iter* 
were  based  on  the  result  The  Government  of  India  made  is 
effort  subsequently  to  introduce,  first  a  triennial,  and  thea 
a  decennial,  lease  in  place  of  Munm's  ryohvari  tenure,  tbr 
villages  being  rented  out  for  fixed  sums  for  these  periods.  Boefc 
leases  proved  disastrous  failures,  and  the  ryotwari  system  mm 
eventually  restored  in  181 8, 

A  general  reduction  in  Munro's  rates  was  ordered  in  i$ic^ 
but  was  not  effected  till  1S24.  The  rates  were  again  lowered  m 
1859.  The  District  then  began  to  prosper  greatly,  but  the 
famine  of  1876-8  at  one  stroke  reduced  it  again  to  poverty. 
In  1878  a  new  survey  was  begun  which  was  completed  in  1890. 
A  resettlement  was  undertaken  in  1890  and  finished  in  1897. 
The  survey  discovered  an  excess  of  6  per  cent,  m  the  area  of 
the  holdings  over  the  amount  shown  in  the  accounts,  and  the 
settlement  enhanced  the  total  revenue  by  Rs.  44,000,  or  5  per 
cent  The  average  extent  of  a  holding  is  as  large  as  13  acres* 
The  rates  in  force  in  the  two  northern  taluks  of  Gooty  and  71d* 
patri,  which  are  more  fertile  than  the  others,  differ  from  those 
obtaining  elsewhere.  The  average  assessment  on  *  wet  *  trad 
there  is  Rs,  4-6-8  per  acre  (maximum,  Rs.  9  ;  minimum,  R 
and  on  'dry*  land  R.  0-1 1-9  (maximum,  Rs.  2-8-0  ;  minimum, 
2  annas).  Elsewhere  the  maximum  *  wet  '  and  'dry*  asses* 
ments  are  Rs.  8-8  and  Rs.  2,  and  the  minimum  R.  1  and 
2  annas  respectively.  The  revenue  from  land  and  the  total 
revenue  in  recent  years  are  given  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees: — 


Load 
board* 


Land  revenue    . 
Total  revenue    . 

iSqo-i. 

1900-1. 

•90J-4- 

10,09 
16,14 

13.39 

*»,$o 

The  only  municipality  in  the  Di  that  of  Anantaper. 

Outside  it,  local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board  and 
the  three  taluk  boards  of  Gooty,  Anantapur,  and  PenoJtaoda, 
the  areas  of  which  correspond  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  mom 
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names.  The  total  ex|*nditure  of  the**  board*  in  1003-4  was 
1)  lakhs  the  principal  item*  of  outlay  ticing  roods,  medical 
m^titutiuiiN,  sanitation,  and  education.  Their  income  is  mainly 
demed  from  the  land  cess.  There  arc  eleven  Union  fatuhJ- 
w/i.  1  staMishfd  under  (Madras)  Ait  V  of  1H84,  in  the  larger 
\illagrv 

"Ihr  jw»lice  are  controlled  by  a  District  Su|>erintendent,  Police  am! 
st.it  k  win  I  at  A  nan  ta pur.  There  are  40  |>olice  stations  ;  and  the  ***  *" 
fori  e  mimU-rs  702  <  onstahlcs  and  60  reserve  police,  with  11 
inN|N<  tors.  Ihr  rural  |n»lne  consist  of  81 1  men.  The  District 
contains  im  <  Vntral  or  Ihstrut  jail,  comicts  being  sent  to  the 
jail  at  IMUry.  Sub  jails  at  the  head  quarter*  of  the  eight 
/ii4(//i.  base  ai « ommodation  for  114  prisoners. 

At  the  <  Vnsus  of  n>oi  Anantapur  stood  last  but  two  among  Edo.atiun. 

the    twrfitv  t»o    Districts  of  the    Presidency    as    regards    the 

literacy  o|  it>  p<«>p!<\       1  he  numlier  able  to  read    and  write 

»a>  •■nl\  4  j»rr  i  ent.  « 7*7  males  and  04  females).     Tadjutn  is 

thr  \«-s\  #  liin  ated  tu'uk,  followed  1  loscly  by  llindupur.     Dhar- 

11. u\. u am.  Arumtapur.  and    Kalyandrug  (in  this  order)  are  the 

lr.i»!  cri'i  #'ht«-iird       I  he  numluT  of  pupils  of  both  setes  under 

n^tr:.-  tit.n  m  i.v/o   1    mas  8,024  •  m  iuoo~if  13.420;  ami  in 

1  •/    ;   4.  1  ;. t r: 2        In  11*04  tlic   District  <ontaincd  507  educa- 

ln.r..i!   institutions  11I    all  kind**,  of  whu h  540  were  classed  as 

pi.!>:;i    and  «;  4^  pr:\atc.     Of  the  former,  u  «err  managed  by 

tic   I  <!u-  atioiu!  «1«  jurtment.  50  by  local  Uurdv  and  \  by  the 

A'.an*.t;>  ;r  tir.in:«  1p.1l it y.  while  218  w ere  aided  from  public  funds 

ar.d    jfi  ,   mrrr  unaided    but    confirmed    to    the    rules  of    the 

i!t|ur!:i;rn!       I  br\  m<  luded  $\o  |irimaryc  8  secondary,  and  9 

training  v  ti<-.:%      I  hi  total  number  of  femalr  pupds  was  1,260. 

I  :.*    j>n\a!f   s*  hiwiN,  whii  h  numbered  57,  ga\e  mstrui  tmn  to 

f.c  U  m  aritl  :o  ^iri«      1  here  are  no  1  ollcge*  in  the  District. 

IV*-  *«'•  train. iw  v  hoo!%  arr  for  mastrrs  one  maintained  by 

I.    v  -  r  r .  rr  *f  .1    and   thr    oUiif    by  the    Iamdotl   Mission.      A  sery 

.i:.f-  :i.4:"r;!\   <if  thr  \>  as  an«l  girls  under  instruction  are  in 

;  •  r;..tf\  .  Ia%w  v  anti  the  number  of  girls  Ijesond  that  stage  it 

*  \?'r'i.   !t    nriiai!       Of  thr   mair  |»>polation  of  school  going  age 

:r.  i  /    \   4,  i  .«*  ;<i  • « tit    wrrr  in  tlir  primary  stage  .  of  the  female 

;•  ;     .»!    -i   -t  u.r  utiH-  a*c.  2  |«-r  inn.     Among  Mu  ham  ma*  tans 

t  •?. ■•|aifi.!sng  ja-r<mtagr%  aire   40  and   4        AImhjI   300 

I   .         1 -a    ;  1:;  •  \\    wcrr    undrr   instruction    in    the    twenty  nine 

-    %  •;«-■  ;a..%   rujitiiam*  «1  f -  if  thuse  <  lasses      The  total  ei- 

•  .tc  i>n  clu 'ainin  in    i«jo)  4  was   Rs.  8«#,ooo,  of  which 

I  >  »a%  Icmrd  from  fee*      Of  the  total,  Ka  68,000  w*j 

,.::■•    ^riii.ars   imtn*  turn. 

I  1  l 
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At  the  end  of  1903  there  were  five  hospitals  and 
pensanes  in  the  District  The  hospital  at  Anantapur  town  ■ 
supported  by  the  municipality,  and  the  other  institutions  fiw 
Local  funds*  Together,  they  contain  accommodation  for  46 
in-patients.  In  1903  the  number  of  cases  treated  was  101. coo, 
of  whom  600  were  in-patients,  and  2.600  operations  were  per- 
formed.    The  total  expenditure  was  Rs,  19,000. 

During  1903-4  the  number  of  persons  successfully  vacdoatrd 
was  30  per  1,000  of  the  population,  the  same  as  the  mean 
for  the  Presidency.  Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  tbe  manjo 
pality  of  Anantapur  and  in  all  the  Unions, 

[W.  Francis,  District  Gazetteer,,  1905.] 

Gooty  Subdivision, — Subdivision  of  Anantapur 
Madras ,  consisting  of  the  Gooty  and  Tadpatri  taluks. 

Gooty  Taluk. —Northern  taluk  of  Anantapur  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  14°  47'  and  150  14'  N.  and  77°  6'  and 
770  49'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,054  square  miles.  The  population 
was  156,155  in  1901,  compared  with  147,917  in  1891.  There 
are  142  villages  and  three  towns:  Gooty  (population,  0*68?), 
the  head-quarters  of  the  taluk  and  >n,  famous  for  its 

ancient  rock-fortress  ;  Uravakonda  (9,385),  the  hcad-quarlen 
of  the  deputy-taksiiddr ;  and  Pamidi  (10,657),  not  tad  f< 
hand  printed  chintzes.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and  cesses 
in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  3,16,000.  In  the  south  and  west  of 
the  taluk  are  large  plains  of  fertile  black  cotton  soil.  A  wft 
limestone  is  generally  found  from  5  to  10  feet  below  this,  which 
is  partially  soluble  in  water.  Trees  planted  here  grow  well  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  as  soon  as  their  roots  strike  the  lime- 
stone strata  they  cease  to  flourish.  In  the  north  and  east  the 
soil  is  red  and  gravelly ;  in  many  places  rocky  and  stony.  The 
nor  is  the  only  river  in  the  taiuk.  Small  channels  are  dug 
from  it  by  the  villagers  and  are  renewed  year  by  year.  The 
custom  is  that  each  ryot  contributes  a  day's  labour  (personal 
or  hired)  towards  the  clearing  of  the  channel*  for  every  acre 
irrigated  from  them  which  he  possesses.  The  tanks  in  the 
taiuk  are  insignificant  and  only  i^iem  supply  more  thin 

200  acres  each.     The  principal  crops  are  ch&iam  and  cotton  00 
dry,1  and  rice  and  ragi  on  the  *  wet/  soil. 

Tadpatri  TaJuk.— North-eastern  taluk  of  Anantapur  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  lying  between  140  32'  and  \\  and  7: 
and  78°  9'  E.,  with  an  area  of  641  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  109,421,  compared  with  112,656  in  tSoi.  The 
decrease  is  due  to  repeated  visitations  of  cholera  during  the 
decade.     There  are  93  villages  and  two  towns  in  tbe 
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IM'i  Aim  |K)|>uUtion,  10,859),  on  the  Penner  river,  the  head- 
quarters,  ami  Yamki  17.389),  where  there  is  a  deputy  taksildar. 
I  !.r  demand  for  Und  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903  4  amounted 
to  kv  j.jK.ooo.  *Ilie  country  is  flat,  ex<e|>c  on  the  eastern 
I*  lumUry,  where  the  low  range  of  the  Krrakonda  Hills  separates  it 
from  c  uddafiah  and  Kurnool,  and  on  the  western  frontier,  where 
another  ran^e  divides  it  from  the  rest  of  the  District.  '1  he  IVnner 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  central  plain  thus  formed,  and 
on  cither  side  of  it  strett  h  wide  sheets  of  huuk  cotton  soil,  the 
most  fertile  in  the  iHstritt.  There  is  hardly  any  red  earth  in 
tin-  taluk.  Cotton  is  the  principal  crop;  a  fine  kind  of  tko/am 
is  4im»  ^fuwn. 

AnanUpur  Subdivision.  Subdivision  of  Ananupur  Ins 
tr:.  t  Madras,  tonsistmg  ot  the  Anasiapi*  and  Kai  \ asmu*. 
/.i  nkt. 

AnanUpur  T&luk.  <  Vntral  taluk  in  the  I  h>trict  of  the  same 
nunc.  Madias,  lying  between  14  24  ami  14*  55'  N.  and  77  17' 
and  77  >«;  I.,  with  an  area  of  807  square  miles.  The  impu- 
tation in  i«/ji  was  10^731,  ioni|ured  with  103.850  in  1891. 
Ite«;de«  the  mum*  i|ahty  of  AwMum  (population,  7.938), 
ti.«  ;.«jd  •quarters  ot  the  ta/uk  and  also  of  the  Ihstrut,  there 
are  1  7  tillages  The  demand  ft*  land  revenue  and  <  esse* 
in  t'i\  4  amounted  to  Kv  1.00,000.  I  he  taluk  \\  undulating, 
and  \\,f  «,«i  fur  thr  most  Jurt  red  and  grasclly  and  ot  the 
p-  r.  .:  nature,  i  oftscjucntly  trees  and  vegetation  arc  m .wee, 
An  .  "\c  i  m;ntr\  i»  lurren  and  dcsoUte  looking  In  the  north, 
i..*«-.er.  «iine  small  tracts  of  hlack  soil  Air  found.  Ihc 
1  .  :.r,«f  .tnd  <  hitrjsali  form  (art  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
•-  ..:»»:.!•  .t  n  -.»  thr  ta.uk %  hut  their  waters  are  not  used  for  irnga- 
!i  •:;,  jf»>:  •  ..l:i\ahon  de| tends  upon  the  sery  *an!y  rainfall 
A  pfi^f.  :  fur  ilan.ming  the  former  n%er  lias  liecn  proposed. 
If*  .a:^r  tank  at  AnanUpur  town,  which  ts  fed  h>  tlic 
i'.i!.<U'i.< -fi.  user,  is  said  to  hase  kieen  const  ru«  ted  in  13**4  ty 
<  !..kkap;a  I  ila.tir.  l>lw an  to  the  king  of   Vijatanagar. 

kvalyandruf  T&luk  W estertimcrtt  ta.mk  ««l  Ananupur 
h.^i..i,  Madras,  King  between  14  14  and  14  44'  V  and 
;'  (i  401:77  j\  I...  with  an  area  of  Hi 7  square  miles  I  he 
p«;  ...a!:..n  in  tool  was  7<».g77.  compared  with  7*. 730  in  1891. 
<>  *;ju..>  jiart  o!  the  Imarmataram  ta/uk,  it  was  separated  at 
'.*,•  «:.d  ••(  1  s^ j  It  <onUm*  70  tillages  and  one  town.  kstt 
\s.  M<.  i|m)»wiation,  8.1*1 5^  the  headquarter*.  The  demand 
f  r  At.',  rcwfiueamliemsrt  m  1 903  4  amounted  to  Rs  1.30.000. 
V  ,  vs  t.'^.'i  *s  |«r  cent,  of  the  'dry  *  Und  pwys  an  assessment 
•  •I  i.-^r  iiiiai  uc  less  per  aire.      Ihc  U*uk  u  rmk)  and  barren! 
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the  soil  stony  and  very  poor,  and  the  i  less  than  *i 

per  annum.      Consequently  it  is  bare  and  uninviting, 
density  of  population  is  less  than  100  to  the  square  mile,  bm% 
lower  than  in  any  taluk  in  the  President  \  those 

are  covered  with  hill  and  forest.      The  northern  portion 
a  tittle  black  cotton  soil  and  is  slightly  richer. 

Penukonda  Subdivision,— Subdivision  of  Anantapur 
trict,  Madras,  consisting  of  the  PttrufcOMDi*,    Dharv 
Mapakasira,  and  Hindupur  taluks. 

Penukonda  TMuk,— Southern  taluk  of  Anantapur  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  13°  54'  and  14°  tz  N.  and  770  to  and 
7 8°  2  E.t  with  an  area  of  677  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1 90 1  was  92,482,  compared  with  81,104  in  1891.  The 
taluk  contains  96  villages  and  one  town,   I  "hi*: 

hill T)  (population,  6,806),  the  head-quarters,  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  large  hill  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  1  place 
of  historical  importance,  having  become  the  capital  of  the 
fallen  Vijayanagar  monarch  after  his  overthrow  in  1565  at 
the  battle  of  Talikota,  The  demand  for  land  revenue  and 
cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  1,56,000.  It  is  the  mos: 
taluk  in  the  District,  and  much  of  it  quently  quire  unlit 

for  cultivation.  There  is  no  black  soil,  and  red  and  gravelly  soils 
predominate.  The  unirrigated  crops  are  cholam  and  horse- 
gram,  and  the  irrigated  staples  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  some 
rap.  The  Penner  river  flows  along  its  western  and  the 
travati  along  its  eastern  boundary.  At  Rukkapatnam  the  latter 
river  has  been  dammed  up  and  a  very  large  tank  formed  ;  but 
the  Penner  is  at  present  little  utilized  for  irrigation,  though  a 
project  for  damming  it  has  been  proposed.  Seven  other 
irrigate  an  area  of  more  than  300  acres  each. 

Dharmavaram  Taluk.— Central  taluk  of  Anantapur 
trict,  Madras,  lying  between  140  u'and  14*  37'  N.  and  771 
and  770  53'  E,,  with  an  area  of  632  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  70,943,  compared  with  65,629  in  i&ot- 
There  are  48  villages  and  one  town,  Dharmavaram  (popu 
lation,  10,658),  the  head -quarters,  and  the  junction  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Railway  with  the  Yillupuram-Dharmavafani 
branch  of  the  South  Indian  Railway.  The  demand  for 
land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  i» 2^000 
The  country  is  hilly  on  the  eastern  frontier  and  on  the  south 
and  west.  The  soil  is  chiefly  of  poor  red  and  gravelly  varieties. 
and  there  is  little  black  soil.  The  rainfall  is  under  at  inches. 
The  principal  crops  are  consequently  horse-gram  and  millet. 
Rdgi,  eholam,  rice,  and  castor  are  also  grown  to  a  less  exi 
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I  In-  irrigation  works  are  few  and  un important.  The  emit  Urge 
tank  in  that  at  l>hamia\aram,  wlmh  lias  U-en  formed  by 
iSin.iu  n^;  up  the  (!hitr.'ivuti  river. 

Madakasira  Ttluk.  Southwestern  taiak  of  Aruntapur 
|»;-ln.  t,  Madras,  l)in*:  Vtwern  \\  44  ami  14  u  \.  and 
;*►  .»»,  ami  77  :*>  K  .  with  an  arra  ol  44;  s.pi.tte  milev  The 
|»iji::!aiif»n  in  loot  wan  S  1,45 7,  1  on  i(  tared  with  f»7.t/«jj  in 
i^.ji  I  hen  an-  54  villages  ami  one  town.  M  st»sk  smk  s  <|M»pu 
Lit  <•?!.  i-j.miM,  tin  head  lUiarter*,  a  pin  c  ot  some  liMorie 
::i.|«  r'.iiit  1 .  I  he  demand  lor  laml  reseiitir  ami  1  cw  s  in 
iij., ;  t  amounted  to  Rs.  1.4S.000.  In  the  teutre  it  is  hilly  ami 
1.-  kv,  the  two  highest  |«aks  U-in^  Matiakasira  ami  Katna 
£\'i.  1n.;>i  nt  whuh  were  ktroii^ly  lortified  in  dats  gone  liy. 
'1  J.i  eastern  )urt  re%i  mh!i  s  the  adjoining  |«»rti«»m  of  the  salley 
o*  :S.r  !'•  rinrr  "I  he  western  side,  howeser,  is  iimre  letel  ami 
n  ..?••  i«  iTi.e.  am!  is  tiotteil  w:ih  »«m1\  ^ti^tk,  ami  tanks.  It 
1-  ;»  *' a; -s  :h«-  must  tasoured  h\  nature  of  any  |iortion  of  the 
1':  tr.t  K*.in,l:ti^  .it  4  higher  filiation,  rrriMt^  dt\  ampler 
r.i  n!.4  ;.  |»^wss;fi^  \).\*  ker  %«-^«*ta!n»n.  hating  a  soil  ol  superior 
!•  •■  1  '\.  .irit!  n  ■a.iiM:mnf:  a  h.^ht  r  rate  ot  increase  in  its  f»«pu 
.a-  M  I:  .  ::at;iTjl  .i«i\.uitiK»  ^  v.ave  it  d  to  tin-  /.;.*£  as  a  whole 
;-  ■.„  .'.»  r.f^d.  so'tii  what  j-«:na!iy,  a>  the  garden  of  the 
1» 

Himlupur  Taluk.  >outh*rn  ;*iXk  *4  Anantapur  Pi%tr-<jt 
\t  .  •t.#:    ln-twn  n    1;    41    ami    14    *    \    and   77      J  4    and 

7  ■  i    .  »  '!,  an  afi  a  ft   4.*'i  square  miles        I  he   |a»puUtioJi 

1.  1  ,  1  «  i-.  «|.\  «*\  1  -nijMred  »:th  So  4-V>  ;n  i.Hiji  I  hen 
.i-.  ;|  \  "afc-i  .  art  t  otv  l'«wii,  HlM-1  11  h  \\m  >puUtl«*n,  I«i.s70, 
:  i  .•  .    ,  ,ar!i-» «       I  ?ie  ileinand   !•  »r  Land   revenue  and  '(»■«•> 

.  1  /  ;  4  i!ii->::riti->:  to  K^  i.ij.*.  ^>o  On  the  »a>t  ami  through 
::  .  ..•;•*.  r-.n  two  lines  i/l  hi. Is,  north  ami  viuth  Ib-twun 
t  1  •:.  4  er  »■>  •  •!  urni-i-aM-^  uj'araj*  llofhthe  I'«  nn«f  afid 
i       v..  it.  r  \.fs  iravK   :V   .Mo*  4  in  the  same   difea  v.oii.  hut 

•■  ■  •     ■»    !•..■'.    i.t:a.'ei!    I*  ■•■    .'r^aimi         llifidupur.    m>«e\er. 

r      ,    \-  ■  ••     ?a.M   than    :!»    n   r.hern   mi^^.U-UfV  ha*  a    I  tetter 

^  a    •     ?;%;iSePal».«"    n..t:.'irT   of   ranted   tanks,    it   is  i«»n 

.     *.    •itf.     \c-i     «|a(M.\     (■-••pieti,    ami     im  fea%if^     ill 

.!      :.   v     .re  r.ipfl't    !!.aii  l*-i  .    af« 

Anantapur    Town.     Ilead-,uarrri    *4    i?.-r    /a.Wi.    %ul> 

.     .  4*.!    1  >.«!•■:    <*f   tie    santr    nante,  MatlfaA,    situated    in 

1  (     ■  :    N    .»«j  :   77     \7    I.     on   »hr   « •unukai- IUn«;a!ore   tiram  b 

-*■    .*.«?!.   Mi!.:]!!i   ka  !»as.  «'•  miles  Irucn   lic£Lir>  aiwl 

•  ■   ••■•i'i   Ma<i.*As       l'>i|iulal.ofi  .  itjoi  ,  7.«j  |.w       IV  •.•»»:» 

w  .%      ...    mi  /  4  S\  *  Ji.kkapja  Itlaisir.  I»l»ln  ul  the  kiu^  *A 
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Vijayanagar,  who  named  it  after  his  wife  Ananta.  The 
family  of  Hanunriappa  Nayudu  received  a  grant  of  the 
in  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  mlers  of  Vijayaragat,  i&i 
held  it  for  two  centuries.  In  1757  it  was  besieged  by  thr 
Maratha"  chief  Morari  Rao  of  Gooty,  who  was  bought  off  far 
Rs.  50,000.  In  j  775  Haidar  Ali  of  Mysore  took  Gooty  and 
Bellary,  and  exacted  a  payment  of  Rs,  69,000  from  the  oounoy. 
This  excessive  tribute  hairing  fallen  into  arrears,  Haidar  im 
prisoned  the  chief  and  attached  his  possessions.  Tne  Gundy 
then  fell  into  obscurity.  The  old  poligar  died  in  178&  Sooo 
after  this  Tipu,  who  could  spare  none  of  his  troops  to  keep 
order  in  distant  parts,  ordered  all  the  males  of  the  family  to  be 
put  to  death  lest  they  should  give  trouble,  and  they  were 
hanged  on  hooks  outside  the  town.  The  third  son,  who  had 
been  at  Seringapatam,  escaped  and  took  refuge  with  the  Rifi 
of  Kalahari.  In  1799  he  returned  to  Anantapur,  btrt  noon 
submitted  to  the  Nizam,  who  granted  him  the  village  oj 
da  ramp  11  ram.  On  his  death  in  1801  the  direct  line  became 
extinct. 

When  the  Ceded  Districts  were  handed  over 
in  1800,  the  first  Collector,  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
Monro,  chose  Anantapur  for  his  residence.  His  office,  known 
as  Monro's  Hall,  is  still  shown.  In  1840  the  head-quarter*  of 
the  old  Uellary  District  (in  which  the  present  Anantapur 
Collectorate  was  then  included)  were  moved  to  Bcllary,  and 
Anantapur  became  the  residence  of  a  Sub-Collector,  In 
the  Sub-Collector  was  removed  to  Gooty,  In  i&&2,  howi 
the  present  District  of  Anantapur  was  constituted  and  the 
became  its  chief  town.  It  was  made  a  municipality  in  1869. 
The  receipts  of  the  council  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  15,930,  and  t  liture  Rs.  15,490. 

In  1903-4  the  income  wa>  -jo,  mostly  derived  from  the 

house  and  land  taxes  and  school  fees,  and  the  expenditure  was 
Rs.  16,000.  The  native  town  lies  in  a  cramped  and  unhealthy 
situation  under  the  embankment  of  the  great  tank  of  Anantapur, 
surrounded  by  *  wet '  cultivation.  The  residences  of  the  Euro- 
pean officials  are  in  a  pleasanter  spot  farther  west,  on  higher 
and  drier  ground, 

Dharmavaram  Town.—  Head  quarters  of  the  taimk  of  the 
same  name  in  Anantapur  District,  Madras,  situated  in  14°  15* 
N.  and  770  43'  E.,  at  the  junction  of  tl>  nunT>harma- 

varam  branch  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  with  the  Guntakal* 
Bangalore  branch  of  the  Southern  Mahr&tta  Railway,  73J  mile* 
from  liellary  and  200  miles  from  Madras.     Imputation  (1901), 
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are  two  erections  which  were  apparently  a  gymnasium  and  i 
powder-magazine ;  and  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  some  joe  iter 
high  stands  a  small  pavilion  of  polished  chundm^  called  Morto 
Rao's  seat,  which  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town 
below.  Here,  it  is  said,  Morari  Rao  used  to  sit  and  play  chew 
or  swing  himself,  varying  the  monotony  by  now  and  agim 
watching  a  prisoner  hurled  from  the  top  of  the  adjoining  rock. 
Many  other  buildings  are  in  ruins,  and  some  of  these  wtn 
used  by  Monro  as  state  prisons  for  refractory  fotigars.  la 
1 838  the  hill  chiefs  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  icbciioai 
in  Ganjam  were  confined  here.  Within  Mar  Gooty  are  the 
barracks  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  detachment  of  natw* 
infantry  which  was  posted  here  when  the  place  was  ceded  10 
the  Company.  The  fort  and  the  buildings  are  on  the  list  of 
constructions  specially  maintained  by  Government. 

The  old  town  of  Gooty  in  the  hollow  within  the  circle  of 
hills  is  very  crowded  and,  owing  to  its  situation,  is  unpleasantly 
warm  in  the  hot  season.  Consequently  the  place  is  no* 
tending  on  the  level  ground  to  the  west  of  the  hills,  outskie 
the  fortifications.  Here  are  the  divisional  and  tiiluk  offices* 
the  travellers'  bungalow,  and  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society.    The  only  public  ill  wrthm 

the  fort  is  the  District  Munsif  s  court. 

At  the  foot  of  the  path  leading  to  the  citadel  is  the  Euro 
pean  cemetery.  Here  rested  for  a  short  time  the  body  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  who  died  at  Pattikonda  in  kurnool  00 
July  6,  1827,  when  on  a  farewell  tour,  as  Governor  of  the 
Presidency,  through  his  beloved  Ceded  Districts.  His 
now  lie  in  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the  fort  at  Madras,  but  a  1 
taph  stands  in  the  Gooty  cemetery.  At  Pattikonda,  Govern- 
ment planted  a  grove  and  constructed  a  reservoir  to  his 
memory  ;  and  at  Gooty  it  built  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  33,000  the 
Munro  Chattram  (in  which  bangs  an  engraving  of  Archer 
slice's  full-length  portrait  of  Munro  now  in  the  Banqueting 
Hall  at  Madras),  and  also  the  tank  facing  the  hospital  and 
adjoining  the  road  to  the  station.  For  the  up-keep  of  these 
an  endowment  in  land  and  money  of  K*.  2,045  V&  «iw*«a 
was  granted.  Part  of  this  was  originally  expended  in  feeding 
travellers  in  the  chattram,  and  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  dispensary  in  the  veranda.  In  1869  the  dispensary  waa 
removed  to  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  hospital,  which 
was  erected  from  the  endowment,  the  feeding  of  travellers  wa* 
discontinued,  and  Rs.  1,500  out  of  the  endowment  was  trans 
ferrcd  to  the  upkeep  of  the  dispensary  in  its  new  qua: 
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In  1SK4  the  institution  was  handed  over  to  the  management 
Hi  the  t.ti'uk  Uuril.  and  it  1%  now  known  merely  its  the  hospital, 
lew  |K-o|i!r  sremmg  ti»  rememtier  that  it  ever  had  any  eon ne\ ion 
with  the  Misttrn  mrmoruk 

M.itrn.iU  tor  a  complete  history  of  the  fort  arc  not  available. 
Ins.  nj-tmns  on  thr  n«  ks  on  thr  summit  show  that  it  was 
a  1 11.11  e  ol  important  r  an  lar  lu«  k  as  the  rle\eruh  century.  It 
w.i%  lifu*  «•:  thr  1  hn-ff  strongholds  of  the  Yijayanagar  kings 
a:nl  thr  Mi:valmAns  «lt«l  not  sin  *  red  111  taking  it  until  v»mc 
scars  aft>  t  ili<-\  had  finally  defeated  thai  dynasty.  About  174**, 
Mm  in  Kan.  thr  famous  MarAthA  warrior  whose  exploits  figure 
*«•  l.ir^rlv  in  South  Indian  history,  established  himself  here, 
ai-.il  he  n  [wired  its  fort  itirat  ions.  In  1775  Klatilar  Alt  of 
My. mi  «.i;t;,M-d  the  plan*  alter  a  long  siege.  I  he  water- 
s  1;;  !\  ran  nut  and  the  ^arriM  n  were  dying  of  thirst,  and 
Mm  in  K.i>>  was  obliged  ti»  tapiltilate  llaid.tr  sent  him 
t>>  .1  |-r:%*iTi  1  in  the  Kmiai  i»i  h*.\  hill  in  Ms  sore,  Ironi 
w:.i.  h  he  ne%«*r  emerged  again.  Haidar  ami  his  son  TipU 
h-  d  the  li-it  until  1701;,  when,  on  the  Utters  death  at  trie 
s!min  ->i  s*  r:rv  ij^'arn.  it  tell  !••  the  Ni/iiu.  It  was  1  apt ure< I 
\\  1  --.-r,«.  li..i»vrr  mi  thr  Ni/atn's  Iwhill  in  the  same  sear 
I:  7i)  .1  frln!  »}.,»  h.id  m  1/1  d  it.  and  situ  e  1K00  it  lias  liren 
a  l.n.ts.h  j-.ssc>s:. .n  A  garrison  ol  two  rnm|unies  was  nuin 
i.i  n»  d    r.  :l  ..nt  1  a'-'iit   im»o 

Guntakal  \  I'.a^c  ;n  thr  (itmty  Al/hA  \4  Anantapur  l>l* 
t-    t    M.u'.r..     si  :.itnl  111  it;   t|   V  ami  72    »%   K       Population 

•  i-j  .1  .  '■.  ;-#  It  is  An  ini|Hirtant  raiiway  )urn  turn.  Here  the 
1. -■-::.  «•  1  ;,.-  it  the  Madras  Railway  ts  Joined  by  the  three 
1  - 11..  :  i  s  ■  •  ;»,r  Northern  Mahratla  Railway  whit  h  lead  rc^pee 

t  \>'.\  !••  \'.i  -wiit.i,  lUn^.dore,  and  ItelUry       I  he  distant  e  from 

1.  .•  '.»k.i.  !«.   |U  mtuy  is  $1*  miles,  t*i  Madras  j;'i.  to  llc'.lary 

;      *      rn/4l.fr    174.  and   to   lU/w.ldU   J7«j  tin  Irs       A    ^team 

-.    ;  t         known    a%    \  . '.kart  s    I  mud    Press,    has    la-eft 

•  •      •  •    !!.«-   rii^tctM*    •  »l   tr.r    juin  ti«m   has  dmw  little   lor 

•  ;  a  -.  j'id  it  is  imt  rapid's  m«  rrasing  <  m  the  high 
»*     :-    1  '.  ■  !'.«•   Miuth  writ,  our  of   the  ttn»st  drrafs*  sfwift  in  all 

I ■•»      !■  11-  sj.    ttate    l«-en     diwusefrd     scsrtal     prrhistiifii 

iitndupur  Town      Hrad  |  ;artets  of  the  fa/mi  of  thr  same 

'     *i    Antr.tap  .r    Ih'imf.    Madraav.   situated  in    t\    40    N 
J./    I.  .  «  ..-**•  to  the  I'cniver,  and  ofl  the  bratw  h  of   tiir 

t"»fn  Mahf-tu  Railway  »!.«h  runs  Irocn  dunukal  to 
l.-vf^il ..f«-,  ;^  »i.  !rs  south  of  ArwiriU|iur  t.»wn  l'i»|  elation 
.  ;.,    1      i»#.s;5       ll.ndupur  u  lite  largest  town  in  the  I>otritt 
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and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  its  southern 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Morari  Rao  and 
after  his  fatter,  whose  title  was  Hindu  Rao.  It  does  *  luge 
and  increasing  trade  in  jaggery  (coarse  sugar),  piece-goods,  lad 
grain,  mostly  with  Bangalore.  Hand-weaving  of  gunny  sadoag, 
common  cloth,  and  blankets  is  also  carried  on.  latterly  fern 
of  plague  have  done  much  to  deter  traders  from  visiting  it,  and 
its  commerce  has  fallen  off. 

Kalyandrug  Town. — Head  quarters  of  the  tafak  of  the 
i  Anantapur District,  Madias,  situated  in  i 
and  77°  6'  E,  Population  (iqoi),  8,815.  *l  was  formal 
a  place  of  some  importance  containing  a  District  Munwf* 
COttrt,  but  now,  being  off  the  railway  and  in  the  centre  of 
a  very  barren  tract,  it  is  in  a  decaying  state,  It  lies  in  a  hoDov 
surrounded  by  hills,  two  of  which  are  2,400  feet  high.  The 
ruins  of  an  old  fort  and  the  buildings  connected  therewith  still 
stand,  but  are  of  no  antiquarian  interest  On  the  higher  of 
the  two  hills  above  referred  toT  and  in  the  neighbouring  Tillage 
of  Mudigallu,  are  some  hundreds  of  prehistoric  kistvaens.  Ott 
the  la  ill  are  also  three  curious  circular  mounds  of  earth,  about 
3  feet  in  height  and  some  10  or  11  yards  in  diameter.  AH 
round  them  are  planted,  upright  in  the  earth,  slabs  of  stone  of 
irregular  shape  which  stand  from  4  to  5  feet  above  the  ground. 

Madakasira  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  tJ/uJt  of  the 
same  name  in  Anantapur  District,  Madras,  situated  in 
N.  and  77°  17'  E.,  56  miles  from  Anantapur  town.    P< 
(1901),  io,666.     The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  rock, 
v^i>  OOCe  strongly  fortified.     Tradition  says  that  it  1 
the  chiefs  of  Sira  in  Mysore,     Hfra  Udaiyar,  the 
the  family,  agreed  to  serve  the  Vijayanagar  government 
1,000  peons,  and  for  their  support  twelve  villages  in  th 
droog  taluk  of  M;  im.     This  grant  was  subse- 

quently greatly  augmented-  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Sultan  of  Bijapur  took  many  of  the  chiefs  (Mjssesaiora,  hut 
left  to  him  the  two  forts  of  Madakasira  and  Ratnagiri  In 
1728  the  Marathas  raptured  tb  place,  and  in  1741  the 

latter  was  taken  by  Morari  Rao,  who  imposed  a  tribute  of 
Rs.  8,000.     In  1762  Haidar  AH  <>i  .aakastra* 

but  his  troops  were  ejected  two  years  later  by  Morari  Rao. 
Haidar  seized  it  again  in  1776,  and  demanded  a  tribute  of 
Rs,  15,000.  As  this  was  not  paid  punctually,  he  sent  the 
chief  and  his  five  ions  prisoners  to  Scnngapatam,  The 
Musalmans  held  the  plai  e  till  1790,  and  the  country  fell  under 
British  rule  in  the  following  year.     The  town  is  now  m  fairly 
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imjMirt.mt  market  n-ntrr.  It  is  surrounded  hy  groves  of  euro 
nut  .in. I  ntlii-f  trees,  and  nun  h  cultivation.  Its  tia/ar  contains 
a  n..itilH*r  i»!  houses  fa«  til  with  the  neat  %  era m las.  supported 
on  >  .irvnl  am!  |umted  pillar*.  »hu  h  ak*  4  feature  of  thin  corner 

•  •I  the  I  Mstri*  t. 

PA  raid  i.  limn  in  the  (iootv  taluk  of  Ananupur  Ihstnet, 
Madras,  situated  in  141  57 '  X.  ami  77*  j6  Y..%  14  miles  south 
fil  <mh-i\  town  on  the  north  hank  of  the  I'eiiner  mer.  l'o|mU- 
lion  '  1  «io  1 »,  10.057.  The  town  is  unhealthy,  as  its  situation 
in  i-.w  and  the  nn^hUiurhoml  i>  covered  with  •  wet '  t  rops 
irr:gat'  •!  from  (he  mer.  There  is  4  Urge  colon >  of  Maratha 
co!!nn  printers  h« -re  ,  ami  I'lniuh  chintzes  are  wt-!!  known 
tJ.TinjK-iiout  tlie  (Vilett  Ihstruts,  ami  are  e\|»orted  in  large 
'j  :.i!.tit.«-s  t  >  other  furls  of  the  peninsula  ami  to  Burma  1  he 
pr-f.tfi*  are  Rinnans  l»v  taste  .  ami  their  handiwork,  it  nurse 
in  e\i  •  .;ti- >ri.  11  most  etfei  ti\e.  owing  to  the  l»oldnc*s  of  its 
ilrn./n  a:.>!  the  ri«  hne%%  ol  the  deep  reil  colour  (a  segetahlc 
«!■••  1  »:.,.  h  i«  the  ti>umlatt«in  of  a'.niost  ail  the  juttcrnv 

I'ennahobdam.  \  illage  in  the  <»««>t\  to.'mk  ot  Arvintapur 
l>  s*r..  •,  Midr.«s.  s  Mated  in  14  $2  X.  ami  77'  iij  I.  P^pi.la 
t  tit-.  «-ii'.v  tt.rtr  j^r-itis       It  stands  on  the  tank  ot   the 

!'•  •  •  f  •  r  \i  r   j-.in!  »!.i  rr  tins  turns  eastwards  tor  the  first   tune 
1  '.     «  '  i'  •«  ',  a!  ti.:-.  {sunt  is  narrow  and  !•■  k\        I  he  \illage  is 
.1     1  ■  •-    !  ;    1  e    »t  j  i.^iima^e.  as  1:  1  i>r;tains  .%  Um<>;is  temp'r  to 
N  1?  1  1.  ••  •   :t.  m  '.  «m  ii.»  am.it.'in  ••!  \  is*  m:        I  his  r»i:;id  njg 

r.  -'  i*-  '  t  !.;r.t!.y  rrmarkah'e.  rm,<  h  «*f  it  Inn,;  rnadr  niily 
.»  ;  1  ••  r  \*  :!  it  i«  ni"st  p;«  t;:res  jue!\  situated  on  n«:njg 
,■•  :   1:.     '..,-  in-   trr.  v  :ip..*«  r  whu  h  stand  a  crowd  of  tiuiid 

•   •  *:  v  .*■    ■  •  ri.rm-i.it;  »n  **t  pilgrims. 

I'etiukonila  Town  II ••a«)  ^'.urtrrs  of  the  sumlitision  ami 
f:  a  *  *  •  sari.'  iiarm  in  Anan'.apv;r  1  >'.%tri< !.  Madras,  situated 
-,  i(  N  .4*.  1  ;;  ■/.  I  P.  ;  u-j'ton  u-/oii.  n>o#i  It  1% 
j      •  .-.  v  p.. i*  rv«.  a:  •♦.!•  !  -t  ■■!  a  slerp.  ru^f-il.  ami  str  ^v^ 

».  •  .    '.        .i-.tf    ;   >    .,   !r«  •    .:■.   hf.rJ.T.  i»n  ti.e   rdge  •  »f   an    ull 

..»•.'    ;.  fii"  k>    1   and   <ri»w(|    h\   smaller   e!e*atiMfit 
.  •   •  i'.i.-s  ji:.d  >:c\      1  rt 'in  tru-   tin1.,  ami  i«*mc»trd 

■  '-  "    r-.  ti,  a   wm.:«  .ii  T,.if  l.ri*    ••!  massise  t*»ith»a 

•   :        \      .:    fur    %«i:i.e   il.«ta.*.<  r   jf;to  the  pUin.  ami  1% 

M    •  ,     !■.    -..  ..::..-rts    >    :•    te.    a  1  .ifi4;drraliic   tank       I'artU 

w  1'       >»:•  %   i-.ti.-.r   ::k."»   .iJ.r   1%   t?.»-    pn  sf-ril   town,  and 

■  •  t:.c  am  lent   f» i»'*«#C'  *»n  f.e  ;..«n  gr.*um!,  the 

•  »  »•  .  "i.i'  /.i.*j««j  ..11  tf.e  »:•;«-*  <■!  the  hill,  ami  the  tries 
.i-  ■■  .•■•!■.  -r  p<  nf  t!»»-  .  ull.>a!rd  phiti  r^»  i  «>f!i*».!ie  to  tnakr 
j    .it.  ,   1  a  ai.t   p.tt-n.  «hi.e  an  aa  «4  de|ortes!  ^rcatm  si  t» 
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afforded  by  the  numerous  ruins  and  fragments  of  canred 
which  lie  about  on  every  side.  The  view  of  the  town  and  io 
surroundings  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is  well  worth  the  dttnt 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  one  Kriyi»kfc 
Udaiyar.  The  earliest  inscription,  on  the  northern  gate  of 
the  fort,  says  that  king  Bukka  I  of  Vijayanagar  entrusted  the 
province  of  Penukonda  to  his  son  Vlra  Virupanna  Udaiyir,  m 
whose  time  the  fort  was  built.  Thus  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  rule  of  the  Vijayanagar  dynasty  the  place  was  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  its  princes.  It  evidently  continued  for  many 
years  to  be  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  line  ;  and 
Krishna  Deva,  the  greatest  of  its  kings,  is  declared  io  have 
made  it  his  residence  for  a  period.  When  the  Vijayanagar 
power  was  overthrown  by  the  Musalmans  at  the  battle  of 
Talikota,  it  was  to  Penukonda  that  the  king  fled,  taking  with 
him  a  few  followers  and  the  treasures  of  his  palace.  The  place 
then  became  the  head-quarters  of  what  remained  of  the  fallen 
empire.  In  1585  the  king  moved  to  Chandragiri  in  North 
Arcot,  and  then  Penukonda  was  ruled  by  local  governors.  In 
T577  the  Sultan  of  Bijapur  blockaded  it  closely,  but  a  part  of 
his  troops  were  bought  oft  and  the  siege  failed.  In  1589  the 
Sultan  of  Golconda  made  another  attempt  on  it,  but  it  wai 
most  heroically  defended  by  Jagadeva  Raya,  and  the  Musal- 
mans eventually  retreated.  It  fell  at  last  to  the  Sukin  of 
Bijapur  in  1652,  the  governor,  so  says  tradition,  being  bought 
over.  About  a  century  later  it  became  part  of  the  possession* 
of  Morari  Rao,  and  from  him  it  was  taken  by  Haidax  All 
1762.  It  remained  a  Mysore  possession,  with  some 
interruptions,  until  the  death  of  Tipu  in  1799. 

Of  the  many  buildings  in  and  about  the  town  the  most 
some  is  the  Sher  Khan  mosque,  which  is  constructed  of  dark 
gTeen  granite  with  black  hornblende  mouldings,  and  contains 
some  excellent  carving.     Both  this  and  another  mosque  in  the 
fort  have  clearly  been  at  one  time  Hindu  temples.     Bab-i 
dargdh  is  another  well-known  Muhammadan  institution.     Bi* 

i,  says  the  legend,  was  a  prince  who  turned  fakir.  H 
Spj ritual  guide  gave  him  a  twig,  and  told  him  to  plant  it  wherev 
he  stopped  and  to  take  up  his  residence  At  the  place  at  which 
budded.  It  budded  at  Penukonda,  and  the/air/rand  his  fotkn 
ing  accordingly  established  themselves  in  the  chief  H 
temple  in  the  place.  News  of  the  sacrilege  having  been  brought 
to  the  ruler  of  the  place,  he  put  the  fakir  and  ibe  priest  of 
the  temple  through  several  tests  to  see  which  of  thcra  was  the 
more  holy  man.     In  all  of  these  the  fakir  was  victorious,  and 
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thr  king  .11  rordmgly  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  temple.  The 
J.t^.th  is  now  a  great  plate  of  pilgrimage  for  Musalmlns  and 
the  »  rntrr  of  .m  organisation  of fakirs  whu  h  extends  throughout 
thr  President  v. 

I  he  t  hii-t  Hindu  building  in  the  plate  is  the  (fagana  Mahal 
or  [ial.nr  It  is  a  handsome  two  store) ed  erection,  |k>sscss- 
in^  .1  tower  fmni  whu  h  a  good  slew  of  the  town  is  ohtained. 
It  in  limit  in  the-  same  Hindu  Kara*  eme  style  whu  h  was  also 
adapted  in  the  |ula<  e  buildings  at  Yijayanagar.  I'enukoncU 
fin»  <<«nt.nns  the  others  usual  to  thr  head  quarters  of  a  suli- 
«li\;Mi»nand  a  ta/uk,  and  is  thr  station  of  a  Instru  t  Munsif.  It 
is  n'.M'  ot  si  line  ini|»ortani  e  from  a  torn  menu!  |>oint  of  view, 
and  t.ikfH  th«*  lead  in  all  inti-lio  tual  matters  in  the  south  of 
tlu    Ih^rrut. 

Tadpatri  Town.  Head  •piarti-rs  of  the  taluk  of  the  same 
n.mif  m  An.uitapur  I  hstru  t,  Madras,  situatrd  in  14*"  55  N.  and 
;.s  1  I.  .  on  thr  right  funk  <»f  the  IVnner  mer,  i\  miles  from 
?h«  rail».it  station  4I  N'andi.li|4d.  1'opuUtion  (1001 >,  10,859. 
I:  in  vinl  to  h.i\r  U»n  foundrtl  in  thr  sixteenth  tentury  hy 
k  ima'sn*:.!  N'Avudu.  a  ^ultorduutr  «>f  thr  Vnatanagar  kings. 
AVi  *  tiii-  luttlr  of  I  alikota.  the  1  oiintr>  rmind  it  was  subdued 
\\  :!.#-  <»••!<  on*  U  Sult&n  and  a  Mu  luminal  Ian  gotrrnor  ap- 
I*  .r.ti'l  Afterwards  it  was  •  apturt d  \%\  M«»roTi  Rao,  Jtnt\  latrr 
h.  I!.i:lir  \'.:  \\  in  a  •  •iii%n!rr.ihlf  trailing  1  rntrr,  and  is  noted 
t  '  ;•  •  k  ati»I  •  o!t-«n  •  1'iths  It  I*  also  a  place  of  mu<  h  saro  tity. 
I:.  ;...n.:«r  swlt  thr  tentp'e  on  the  ruer  lank  deduated  to 
Kir:.  waf.i  His  \>»n  I'imma  Nitudu  rrreted  another  temple 
!■  1  *  .:  u'.arliasw  inn  I  hew  two  shrines  are  elaborately 
il     -  'iv-l  with  Ni  vilptufrs   «hn  h   are  viine  uf  the  finest  work 

•  \'..\'  '     f  th«    \  M4t anagar  perii-i        I  hr\  Atv  r\e«  utrd  in  a  «  lose 
Kr.t  •.*-•!  „  •• « ri  Nj..nr  that  leniis  itscll  to  minute  finish       In  the 

•  •*••»     !  {).*■  !    «n  anothf  r  line  trti.plr  is  n<iw  under «  onstru«  tun 
1  .   t    ■    .mi!  1  k«ttis       r-.ipirts  iiinsitler  that  it  will  t«»  as  fine 

»  ;    •  !   «t.rkrikiflN!;ip  js  its  Jkl\*  lent  finghliours        Mu«  h  of  tlie 

1:  s   v-  r,^   inj.if-d    from    the   older   wi*k      Tadpatri   was 

,  ••  i'  \  daui.igrd  hv  a  high  ruaid  whuh  swept  down  the  IVnrier 
.-    i-.i        1  '  r>  *  ?.«<.f!Jis  .  *  the  tn«n  «as  was  hoi  awa).  and  mw  h 

•  !       *   •      :•   •  n  the  run  lunk  »a%  hfnu^ht  to  the  ground 
Uratakonda.      I«-»*ii  in  thr  (•••4*  tuuk  of  Ananta|»ur  I>i% 
;•  •  *.  M.&  :ra«.  situatrd  :n  14    5;  \    and;;    ifi   K      l'<  >f  hi  Uth«i 

i-/  .,  ;■»«       A  deputs  (sha.Jjr  \%  %utu«nc«l  here,  aikl  tlie 

•  *  .  '.i    '•-«  r.  a  „'--«]  «lral  improved  in  ret. nit  \raiv      'Ihe  mam 

■    »  «!•     J*:d    rrfc*\.Ur,  olid    there    is   a   fine    gnue  just    nut 
%.v>       I  f.r  lfioii^alar  tu«l  iiKind  tlie  Iassc  o|  «hu  h  it  is  htult  coil 
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be  seen  from  great  distances  over  the  level  cotton-soil  phm 
Uravakonda  is  the  commercial  centre  of  this  portion  of  tbe 
Gooty  taluk,  and  is  also  known  for  its  weaving. 

Wajrakarur.—  Village  in  the  Gooty  taluk  of  A  nan U pur  Db- 
Madras,  situated  in  150  1'  N.  and  770  23'  E.  I'opoIsSni 
(1901),  3,884.  The  place,  as  its  name  implies,  is  noted  for  its 
diamonds.  Two  companies,  the  Indian  Exploration 
and  the  Madras  Diamond  Mining  Company,  have  con* 
different  parts  of  the  ground ;  hut  they  have  not  succeeded  m 
finding  any  stones  of  value,  and  no  work  is  being  carried  on  at 
present.  Diamonds  are,  however,  frequently  picked  up  by  the 
villagers  in  the  fields  after  rain.  When  heavy  showers  fall  1 
great  proportion  of  the  people  turn  out  and,  taking  their  mesh 
with  them,  spend  hours  in  closely  searching  the  ground.  Broken 
come  in  from  various  centres  and  purchase  any  finds.  A  lew 
years  ago  a  stone  was  picked  up  which,  when  cut  and 
was  valued  at  upwards  of  £10,000. 

Yadiki.  -Town  in  the  Tadpatri  taluk  of  Anant&pur 
Madras,  situated  in  150  3'  N.  and  770  52'  E.,  4  miles  from 
railway  station  of  Rayalcheruvu.  Population  (1901),  7,389,  It 
is  now  the  head-quarters  of  a  deputy- fa Asildar.  Formerly, 
it  was  the  chief  town  of  a  taluk^  but  in  1S59  the  Yadtki  ullages 
were  divided  between  the  taluks  of  Gooty  and  Tadpatri  The 
place  has  not  flourished  of  late,  its  population  having  increased 
by  only  3  per  cent  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  sole  industry 
is  weaving.  Cotton  saris  for  women,  some  with  silk  borders, 
are  sold  to  local  brokers  who  export  them  to  South  Kanarm. 


MADRAS    CITY 

Madras  City. — The  capital  of  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Deicrip- 
the  third  largest  town  in  the  Indian  empire  is  built  in  a*1**' 
straggling  fashion  on  a  strip  of  land  9  miles  long,  from  2  to 
4  miles  wide,  and  27  square  miles  in  extent,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  130  4'  N.  and  8o°  15'  E. 

The  site  is  low-lying  and  almost  dead  level,  its  highest  point 
being  only  22  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  it  is  intersected  by  two 
languid  streams,  the  Cooum  and  the  Adyar,  of  which  the 
former  enters  the  sea  immediately  south  of  Fort  St.  George, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  near  the  southern 
boundary.  Neither  of  them  carries  enough  water  to  keep 
a  clear  channel,  and  except  in  the  rains  they  both  form  salt 
lagoons  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow  ridges  of  sand. 

Strangers  to  the  city  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  they 
are  in  a  place  as  populous  as  Manchester.  Approached  from 
the  sea,  little  of  Madras  is  visible  except  the  first  row  of  its 
houses ;  the  railways  naturally  enter  by  way  of  the  least  crowded 
parts  ;  and  the  European  quarter  is  anything  but  typically  urban 
in  appearance.  Most  of  the  roads  in  this  part  run  between 
avenues,  and  are  flanked  by  frequent  groves  of  palms  and 
other  trees ;  tjie  shops  in  the  principal  thoroughfare,  the  wide 
Mount  Road,  though  many  of  them  are  imposing  erections, 
often  stand  back  from  the  street  with  gardens  in  front  of  them ; 
the  better  European  residences  are  built  in  the  midst  of  com- 
pounds which  almost  attain  the  dignity  of  parks ;  and  rice-fields 
frequently  wind  in  and  out  between  these  in  almost  rural 
fashion.  Even  in  the  most  thickly  peopled  native  quarters, 
such  as  Black  Town  and  Triplicane,  there  is  little  of  the 
crowding  found  in  many  other  Indian  towns,  and  houses  of 
more  than  one  storey  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  reason  for  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Madras,  if 
/we  except  the  sea  on  the  east,  there  are  none  of  the  natural 
'obstacles  to  lateral  extension  such  as  hem  in  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.     Land  is  consequently  cheap ;  and  though  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  only  two-thirds  of  that  of  Bombay  and  only 
three-fifths  of  that  of  Calcutta,  it  has  spread  itself  over  an  area 
m.  1.  K  k 
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5  square  miles  larger  than  that  occupied  by  the  former  ami 
only  3  square  miles  less  than  that  covered  by  the  laDo. 
Though  large  parts  are  strictly  urban  in  their  cJiaractensor* 
the  city  as  a  whole  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  fortuitous  collect** 
of  villages,  separated  from  the  surrounding  country  bf  M 
arbitrary  boundary  line,  than  a  town  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word. 

For  municipal  and  statistical  purposes  Madras  U 
into  twenty  divisions,  but  in  popular  usage  the 
quarters  of  the  city  are  referred  to  by  the  names  of  the 
villages  within  the  original  limits  of  which  they  stand*  Some 
of  these  villages  (Nangambaukam  is  an  instance)  are 
hamlets  to  this  day,  showing  no  sign  of  urban  influence  be- 
yond the  municipal  lamp-posts  and  dustbins  with  which 
streets  are  dotted. 

The  commercial  centre  of  the  city  is  the  native 
called  Black  Town1,  which  lies  immediately  behind  the  bar 
bour  and  the  two  or  three  streets  of  European  banks  and 
mercantile  offices  which  there  face  the  sea,  and  b  move  thickly 
populated  than  any  other  part,  Triplicane,  the  chief  Muhaav 
madan  quarter,  and  Purasavlkam  and  Vepery,  where  the 
greater  number  of  the  Eurasians  reside,  come  next  in  density. 
All  these  He  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  but  they  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  ample  open  spaces  which  will  never  be  built 
over.  Chief  of  these  spaces  is  the  Island,  the  city's  principal 
parade  and  recreation  ground,  which  is  surrounded  by  tin 
arms  of  the  Cooum  river,  and  forms  part  of  an  extensive 
fire  zone  which  the  military  authorities  have  reserved  round  the 
Fort*  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Peoples  Park,  begun  in 
1859  during  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  rship,  which  con- 

sists of  ornamental  grounds  with  a  considerable  zoological 
collection.  The  Napier  Park,  lying  between  Mount  Rood  and 
Chintadripetta,  and  the  Robinson  Park,  north  of  Mark  Town, 
are  also  due  to  the  initiative  of  n  of  the  Presidency; 

namely,  Lend  Napier  (1866-72)  and  Sir  William 
(1875).  Next  to  the  Napier  Park  come  the  exten 
til  t  IcmHUlianl  House,  and  the  open  space  round  the  group  of 
public  buildings  which  face  the  sea  south  of  the  CootmL  All 
these  serve  as  lungs  to  the  crowded  centre  of  the  city.  Of  the 
surrounding  fringe  the  most  thickly  peopled  area  is  thai 
immediately  north  of  Black  Town,  and  its  population  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  increase  rapidly,  as  it  lies  close  to  the 
quar 

*  This  name  waa  officially  changed  to  George  Town  la  1906. 
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city,  and  so  arc  the  High  Court  and  its  Appendage  the  L*» 
College.  The  Fort,  the  zone  reserved  round  it,  and  the  Coam 
sewer  have,  however,  prevented  the  erection  of  other  puWk 
buildings  near  these  facing  the  sea,  so  that  the  next  cnllertxc 
of  them  is  more  than  a  mile  away  on  the  Marina  south  of  the 
Coo  urn  mouth.  This  group  consists  of  the  Senate  House,  thf 
beautiful  office  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  (formerly  the  ptUcr 
of  the  Nawabs  of  Arcot),  and  the  Presidency  College.  H«W» 
in  various  isolated  sites  throughout  the  city  are  many  other 
fine  buildings  :  Government  House  ;  the  Banqueting  Hall,  both 
by  the  second  Lord  Clive  in  1802,  and  containing  portraits  of 
many  Governors  of  Madras  ;  the  Museum  and  Connemara 
Library,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  the  old  Pantheon 
George's  Cathedral,  Ionic  in  style  and  finished  with  the  polished 
plaster-work  that  resembles  marble  ;  the  Memorial  Hall,  erected 
by  public  subscription  to  commemorate  the  exemption  vi 
Madras  from  the  horrors  of  the  Mutiny;  and  others,  which 
seen  singly  fail  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  but  grouped  together  or 
more  favourably  situated  would  make  an  impressive  collection. 

The  earlier  public  buildings,  of  which  the  Banqueting  Hill 
and  the  Cathedral  are  instances,  were  built  of  brick  em 
plaster  moulded  into  detail  copied  from  the  Italian  and  other 
European  schools.  Since  the  introduction  of  granite  from 
Cuddapah  and  North  Arcot  in  1864,  local  architecture  has, 
however,  been  slowly  working  towards  an  adaptation  of  the 
Hindu  Saracenic ;  and  the  High  Court,  the  I,aw  College,  and 
the  Bank  of  Madras  are  built  in  this  style,  in  red  brick  and 
grey  granite.  The  latest  building  material  is  the  bean 
brown  stone  from  Nellore,  close  grained  yet  easily  worked,  of 
which  the  Young  Mens  Christian  Association  building  on 
the  Esplanade  is  made, 

The  chief  statues  of  Madras  are  those  of  Her  Majesty  the 
late  Queen- Empress,  near  the  Senate  House;  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  opposite  the  Mount  Road  entrance  to  Government 
House ;  of  Lord  Cornwallb,  in  the  Fort  »  f  Sir  Thomas 

Munro,  by  Chantrey,  on  the  Island ;  of  General  Netll,  of 
Mutiny  fame,  opposite  the  Madras  Club  ;  of  Justice  Sir  Muttu- 
swami  Ayyar,  in  the  High  <  nd  of  the  Krv.  l>r.  Muter, 

on  the  Esplanade,  opposite  the  Christian  College. 

The  churches  of  Madras  deserve  more  space  than  can  be 
accorded  them.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  Lux  Church  beam 
the  date  15 16  and  the  oldest  European  inscription  in  India. 
The  St.  Thome"  Cathedral  contains  a  series  of  memorials  to 
Portuguese  pioneers,  beginning  in  1557.     St.  Mary's  Church  in 
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the  Fort,  consecrated  in  1680,  is  the  oldest  Protestant  place  of 
worship  in  India,  and  contains  the  graves  of  Governor  Nicholas 
Morse,  a  great-great-grandson  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  man 
who  capitulated  to  La  Bourdonnais  in  1 746 ;  of  Lord  Pigot, 
who  defended  the  Fort  against  Lally  in  1759,  and  was  after- 
wards deposed  and  imprisoned  by  his  own  Council ;  of  the 
famous  Swartz,  missionary  and  statesman;  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  who  died  of  cholera  while  on  a  farewell  tour  in  his 
beloved  Ceded  Districts  in  1827  ;  and  of  many  others  who 
have  made  Madras  history.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
in  Armenian  Street  was  erected  in  1775  by  the  Capuchins; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  Armenians,  then  a  wealthy  and 
influential  community,  built  their  church  in  the  same  street 
St.  Mark's,  Black  Town,  was  consecrated  in  1804,  St.  George's 
Cathedral  in  181 5,  and  St.  Andrew's  (the  Scotch  Kirk)  in 
1 82 1.  The  two  last  were  designed  by  the  Civil  Architect, 
Major  De  Haviiland. 

The  principal  Hindu  temples  are  those  dedicated  to  Vishnu 
and  Siva  respectively  in  Triplicane  and  Mylapore;  and  the 
chief  mosque  is  that  in  Triplicane. 

The  climate  of  Madras  has  been  described  with  considerable  Climate, 
accuracy  as  three  months  hot  and  nine  months  hotter.     The  |cmPera" 
cooler  months  are  never  cold,  the  mean  temperature  of  Decern-  rainfall, 
ber  and  January  being  7 6° ;  but  the  heat  in  the  summer  does 
not  approach  that  of  Northern  India,  the  mean  for  May  and 
June  being  the  moderate  figure  of  900.     The  mean  for  the  year 
is  8 30.     The  annual  rainfall,  based  on  figures  for  eighty-five 
years,  averages  49  inches,  of  which  29^  inches  are  received 
during  the  north-east  monsoon  from  October  to  December  and 
15  inches  from  June  to  September  in  the  south-west  monsoon. 
The  heaviest  recorded  fall  during  this  period  was  88  inches  in 
1827,  and  the  smallest  18  inches  in  1832,  the  year  before  the 
Guntur  famine. 

Like  other  places  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Madras  is  liable  to  Cycl< 
severe  cyclones.  In  October,  1687,  a  storm  raged  for  five  days, 
and  drove  ashore  two  ships  lying  in  the  roads.  In  1721 
another  storm  swept  four  ships  from  their  moorings  and 
wrecked  one  of  them.  On  October  3,  1746,  when  La  Bour- 
donnais' fleet  was  in  the  roads  after  the  capture  of  the  town,  a 
cyclone  sank  three  of  his  ships  and  two  prizes,  while  four 
others  either  lost  or  cut  away  their  masts  and  1,200  men  were 
drowned.  In  1 782  more  than  100  native  craft  which  had  come 
to  Madras  with  rice  to  feed  the  thousands  who  had  flocked 
into  the  town  to  escape  Haidar's  horsemen  were  wrecked,  and 
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a  terrible  famine  followed.  Other  cyclones  occurred  in 
1818,  1820,  1836,  1843,  and  1846.  In  the  first  of  these  ninety 
country  vessels  went  down  at  their  anchors,  and  the  surf  broke 
in  9  fathoms  of  water  4  miles  from  the  shore.  In  the  last  the 
Observatory  anemometer  broke  at  a  registered  pressure  of  40  U* 
to  the  square  foot,  and  one  of  the  massive  masonry  pillars  on 
the  Elphinstone  Bridge  was  blown  over.  In  1853,  1858,  1863, 
1864,  and  1865,  other  cyclones  visited  the  place.  The  matt 
destructive  of  all  happened  in  May,  1872.  The  wind  presufe 
53  lb.  to  the  square  foot.  The  shipping  in  the  roads  did 
not  receive  sufficient  notice  to  put  out  to  id  between  6 

and  ti  a.m.  nine  English  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
6,700  tons,  and  twenty  native  craft  were  driven  ashore,  though 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  rocket  apparatus  only  nineteen  lr*« 
were  lost.  In  1874  another  cyclone  visited  Madras,  bat  thk 
time  the  ships  put  to  sea  in  time  and  escaped.  The  last  Wis  in 
1 88 1  and,  as  narrated  below,  did  great  damage  to  the  harbour. 
History.  Madras  was  founded  in   1639  in  the   reign    of  I. 

M  \sulipatam,  then  the  Company's  head-quarters  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast,  was  hampered  by  the  unfriendliness  of 
the  officials  of  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  within  which  it  Lay, 
and  by  its  distance  from  the  native  weaving  and  dyeing  centres. 
These  were  farther  south  in  the  territories  of  the  dying  empire 
of  V ijnyanagar,  the  representative  of  which  lived  at  Chajcdilv 
r.iRi  and  ruled  through  Naiks  with  local  authority.  In  An 
i°39»  Francis  Day,  chief  of  the  subordinate  factory  at  Ana 
south  of  Masutipatam,  obtained  from  one  of  these  a  grant 
half  the  revenues  of  Madras  pa  tarn  av.  to  build  A  fo 

there.    This  fort  was  begun  in  anticipation  of  the  Company*! 
sanction  by  Day  and  Andrew  Cogan,  the  Agent  on  the  < 
mandel  Coast,  in  March,  1640,  and  was  named  F  >rgef 

after  England's  patron  saint.     In  honour  of  the   local   Nark's 
father  Chennappa,  the  settlement,  as  distiru  t  from  the  town  of 
Madras  itself,  was  called  Chennappapatt  m.mi,  but  the  rum 
now  apply  the  name  Chennapattanam  to  the  whole  town, 
Portuguese  at  St.  Thome,  whos*  pr  *aj  alrca<! 

had  invited  Day  to  settle  there,  but  he  preferred  an  independent 
position1.     By  the  autumn  of  1640,  300  or  400  families  of 
were  and  others,  attracted  by  an  exemption  from  taxes  fur 

'   La w  and  order  were  moreover  at  a  discount  there.     One  of  the  carif 
Utters  to  the  Company  sayt ;  *  Had  wee  tmtmced  thcire  prclTcr  to 
that  ciltiet  you  niUSL  have  Bought  0*1  ft  to  doe  fomt  bw 

as  weic  both  stick  fi  Utge*  |«isun#  lor 

li  their  dayly  practice  in  St.  Thoma,  and  no  Jul 
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thirty  years,  had  settled  round  the  Fort,  which,  when  finished,  con* 
sisted  of  a  tower  or  house  enclosed  by  a  rectangular  wall  400 
yards  long  by  100  yards  wide,  with  bastions  at  the  four  corners. 

In  1 64 1  the  place  became  the  Company's  head-quarters  on 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  in  1653  it  was  made  independent  of 
Bantam,  and  in  1658  Bantam  and  the  stations  in  Bengal  were 
put  under  its  orders.  The  old  records  still  in  the  Fort  vividly 
describe  the  simple  existence  of  the  factors  of  those  early  days ; 
the  common  mess  at  which  the  Governor  presided,  the  prayers 
which  every  one  had  to  attend,  and  the  penalties  prescribed  for 
swearing,  drinking  more  than  half  a  pint  of  brandy  at  a  sitting, 
or  getting  over  the  Fort  wall.  They  also  detail  the  many  trials 
undergone ;  the  irrepressible  interlopers,  the  ubiquitous  pirates, 
and  the  hungry  native  potentates  with  their  never-ending 
demands  for  more  douceurs. 

The  Fort  was  frequently  threatened.  In  1672  the  French 
took  St.  Thome  and  fortified  Triplicane;  the  Dutch  drove 
them  out  in  1674 ;  in  1687  Aurangzeb  became  aggressive  ;  his 
general  Daud  Khan  blockaded  the  place  from  St  Thome*  in 
1702;  and  in  1739  the  Marathas  were  hovering  round.  At 
each  successive  scare  something  was  done  to  put  the  Fort,  and 
the  wall  which  had  been  built  round  Black  Town,  into  better 
order.  But,  though  these  spasmodic  efforts  resulted  in  Day 
and  Cogan's  Fort  being  improved  out  of  recognition,  the  Com- 
pany always  grudged  expenditure  on  fortification,  and  the  place 
remained  wretchedly  weak.  When  in  1 746,  during  the  first  war 
between  the  English  and  the  French,  Dupleix's  lieutenant  La 
Bourdonnais  attacked }  it,  Governor  Morse  meekly  capitulated 
at  once,  and  he  and  his  Council  were  carried  off  to  Pondicherry. 

Fort  St.  David  then  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Com- 
pany and  continued  as  such  until  1752. 

The  French  retained  possession  of  Fort  St.  George  until 
1749,  when  it  was  given  back  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  and  during  those  three  years  they 
pulled  down  the  native  and  Armenian  part  of  Black  Town, 
which  then  clustered  close  under  the  north  wall,  and  made 
a  glacis  out  of  the  debris.  But  in  other  ways  they  left  the  Fort 
in  an  even  worse  condition  than  they  found  it ;  and  when  the 
Company  regained  possession  they  took  steps  at  orice  to  im- 
prove it,  turning  the  north  arm  of  the  Cooum  river  away  from 
the  south  wall  of  the  Fort,  and  building  on  the  ground  so 
obtained  and  on  the  west  a  series  of  new  bastions  and  works 

1  This  attack,  and  the  later  siege  by  Lally,  referred  to  below,  are  graphi- 
cally described  by  Orme. 
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which  practically  constituted  a  new  Fort  enclosing  the  old  one \ 
These  changes  enabled  Pigot  successfully  to  resist  Liljft 
attack  in  i  759.  The  result  of  this  siege,  which  followed  00  tbt 
second  outbreak  of  war  between  the  English  and  the  French 
was  of  the  utmost  moment,  for  the  French  had  already 
captured  Fort  St.  David  and  several  others  0/  the  Ijiafrfc 
settlements,  and  the  fall  of  the  Company's  head-quarter*  woold 
have  been  attended  with  disastrous  consequences*  The  struggle 
lasted  from  December  14,  1758,  to  February  16  following,  and 
was  most  obstinately  contested  on  both  The  chief  laic 

of  attack  was  along  the  shore  north  of  the  Fort,  Laity's  principal 
battery  being  near  the  present  High  Court.  The  place  was 
saved  by  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in  the  roads,  the 
French  retreating  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Fort  as  it  stands  to-day,  including  its 
northern  half  and  the  Secretariat  buildings,  ma  either 
or  constructed   between    1763  and  the  end  of  that 
With  the  exception  of  Haidar  All's  threatening  approach 
1769  and  again  in  1780,  on  which  latter  occasion  he 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Fort,  Madras  baa  been 
free  from  outside  attack  since  Laity's  siege. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Fort  and  Black  Town  the  Company 
had  little  authority  in  early  days.  Tondiarpet,  Purasavakaoi, 
and  Egmore  were  granted  to  it  in  1 693  ;  Veysarpadi,  Xangant- 
baukam,  Tiruvottiyur,  and  Ennore  in  1708;  and  Vcpcry, 
Peratnbur,  and  Pudupakam  in  1742.  Possession  of  these  and 
other  tracts,  including  St  Thome,  which  had  been  occupied  in 
1749  to  prevent  the  French  getting  a  footing  there,  was  con- 
firmed by  a  farman  of  the  Mughal  emperor  in  1765.  These 
villages  were  usually  leased  out,  and  though  some  of  them 
boasted  outposts  with  guns,  they  were  too  weak  to  be  scrioiisljr 
defended  when  attacks  occurred. 

South-west  of  the  Fort,  stretching  as  far  as  Mylapore  and  the 
Long  Tank,  where  now  lies  the  m<-bt  prominent  part  of  the 
town,  was  an  open  and  treeless  ei  lied  the  Choultry 

Haiti  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Lally's  attack  the  <  invcrnoc's garden- 
house  on  the  Cooum  bank,  wi.  eminent  House  standi 
now,  was  apparently  the  only  European  residence  on  that 
of  the  Fort.  Most  of  European  Madras  as  it  now  appear* 
buift  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  begirmtng  of 
nineteenth  century. 
Copulation.      The  population  of  Madras  in  187 1  was  567,552;  in  \l 

1  A  minute  description  of  thcie  improvement*  if  given  in  Otme,  tol  i 

pp.  402-$, 
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405,848;  in  1891,  452,518;  and  in  1901,  509,346.  It  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  ordinary  rural  areas,  and 
the  census  statistics  of  birthplace  show  that  this  is  largely  due  . 
to  immigration  from  the  neighbouring  Districts  of  Chingleput 
and  North  Arcot.  Between  1891  and  1 901  the  general  rate  of 
increase  was  12*6  per  cent.,  but  in  parts  of  the  city  it  was  much 
higher.  The  number  of  people  in  Perambur  and  Veysarp&di, 
for  example,  owing  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  two  cotton 
mills,  the  Madras  Railway  workshops,  and  the  quarters  and 
bazar  of  a  native  regiment  in  or  near  that  locality,  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  between  Parry's  corner  and  Messrs.  Arbuthnots1 
office  have  doubled  in  numbers  even  during  the  last  decade. 
Emigration  statistics  show  that  large  numbers  of  persons  left 
Madras  for  other  countries  by  sea ;  but  only  a  small  proportion 
of  these  were  natives  of  the  city  itself,  the  majority  coming  to 
the  port  from  inland  Districts. 

The  density  of  the  population  is  greater  than  that  of  any  Its 
other  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Presidency ;  and  the  average  density* 
number  of  persons  living  in  each  occupied  house  is  nine,  com- 
pared with  six  in  the  other  towns  with  over  50,000  inhabitants, 
while  in  the  heart  of  Black  Town  it  is  as  high  as  thirteen.  The 
city  is  also  increasing  in  strictly  urban  characteristics.  The 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of 
age  is  as  high  as  one-third  of  the  total,  and  the  proportion 
of  women  to  men  continues  to  decrease  and  is  now  only  as 
98  to  100.  In  the  parts  where  hard  manual  labour  is  in  the 
greatest  demand,  such  as  Perambur  and  the  area  round  the 
harbour,  the  proportion  of  women  is  even  less. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Arcot  and  his  follow-  Religions, 
ing  and  of  a  large  number  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  the 
proportion  of  Musalmans  and  Christians  is  considerably  higher 
than  usual,  there  being  113  Musalmans  and  80  Christians  in 
every  1,000  of  the  population,  against  64  and  27  in  the  Presi- 
dency as  a  whole.  In  1901  there  were  4,228  Europeans  and 
11,218  Eurasians  in  Madras,  but  the  Armenians,  who  once 
formed  a  considerable  community,  numbered  only  28.  There 
were  63  Parsls  and  1 1  Jews. 

The  city  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Church  of  England 
Bishop  of  Madras,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Madras  and  the  Bishop  of  Mylapore,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  many  Christian  missions  and  societies,  among 
which  may  be  specified  the  Societies  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Church 
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Vernacu- 
lars and 
GtttCfc 


Occupa- 
tions. 


he.iith. 


Missionary    Society*    the    Wesleyan     Mission,     the 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Madras  Bible  Society. 

The  chief  vernacular  of  the  city  is  Tamil,  which  is  spoken  bv 
nearly  three  times  as  many  people  as  any  other  tongue. 
in  importance  comes  Telugu,  which  is  the  language  of  a  fttfc 
of  the  population.  It  follows  that  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  casta 
largely  predominate.  Of  the  former  the  Paraiyans  (labourer*, 
63,000),  Vellalas  (63,000),  and  Pallis  {52,000)  are  the  mart 
numerous,  and  of  the  latter  the  Balijas  (merchants,  48,00c ' 
The  next  most  numerous  caste,  the  oil-pressing  Vaniyans*  h 
only  20,000  strong.  Brahmans  are  more  than  usually  numcfns, 
forming  6  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Most  of  the 
Musalmans  returned  themselves  as  Shaikhs  by  tribe.  There  if 
a  sprinkling  of  foreign  races,  but  none  of  them  is  numerous. 

In  their  occupations  the  people  naturally  present  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  Presidency  as  a  whole,  less  than  4  per  cent 
being  employed  in  callings  connected  with  agriculture  and  pa* 
ture,  as  compared  with  7 1  per  cent  in  the  rest  of  the  Province, 
while  the  numbers  gaining  their  livelihood  from  service  under 
Government,  personal  and  domestic  service,  the  supply  of  food 
and  drink,  commerce,  and  the  learned  and  artistic  profession* 
are  proportionately  much  larger  than  elsewhere.  The 
of  persons  of  independent  means  is  also  unusually  high. 

Births  and  deaths  are  registered  with  more  accuracy 
Madrafl  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Presidency,  andconseqi 
the  rates  of  both  are  apparently  much  higher  than  in  other 
urban  areas.  On  an  average  of  recent  statistics  they  were  41-9 
and  40*5  per  mille,  respectively,  against  34-6  and  30-5,  respec- 
v,  in  all  urban  areas.  The  great  majority  of  the  deaths  are 
returned,  as  usual,  under  the  vague  h<  ver*  and 

4  other  causes.'  The  city  was  free  from  plague  up  to  1005, 
when  a  1  <-d,  and  it  remained  infected  far 

some  time.  Cholera  is  frequently  imported  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  over  which  the  municipality  has  no  unitary 
control. 

The  city  cannot  boast  that  it  is  healthy  t.  ifc,  though 

to  Europeans  it  ts  salubrious  enough.     The  tanks  to  the  wot, 
and  the  rice-fields  within  its  limits  which  are  irr 
these,  keep  the  subsoil  water  at  a  high  level,  and  moreover 
drainage  system  has  hitherto  b<  remove 

large  quantities  of  water  brought  cvtry  day  by  the  municipal 
r- works.     The  soil  is  accordingly  much  water  logged.    Con* 
tibia  quantities  of  sewage  also  at  present  flow  into  the 
Cooum,  owing   to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
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.vr.m^rrm-nts.  A  mw  drainage*  m  heme,  rrfrrrn!  to  Ix-low,  is 
•-\;<c«:iil  tn  d<»  miK'h  t«»  rurc  llu-sc  ilcfrvtv  The  recently 
crrMf-I    MiMirc   Market    has  ln-cn  nf  scr\i«r  in  imprming  the 

r.i  \:»!i  s  thr    n!u«atiiiiut  atnl  nicdii.il  institutions   drsi  riln-d  Irutitu- 
U-11-*.  Madia*  jiiinmnni'n  a  Sar^«  unrulier  n|  sen  ntifii',  1  hantahlr,   lo°*' 
and    *•*  ia!     ir.st:!utioiis     and     *m  irtirv      <  "hirf     .inmn^     those 
•  !•  •*■•!«■■!  !n  m  :i  ni  v  an-  ihr  ()listrr\at"r°t  and  the  Mum-uiii.      The  The  OS 
«  Mi,.  r\.it«-r\  «as  *h«-  hist  rstaUjshid  !■■»■  Kuri'jK-ans  in  the  Kast.  lefTalo,7- 
It-   11  •»«  '•  ■■.:*    was    a    » n'lei  turn   «»f    instruments    formed    I»y    a 
-.«  ■ « r  1 ! . r : -    n-.r-nil^-r  i»f  ("mini  ll.  William  lYtrse,  anil  presented  l»y 
)-.i!ii  :«■  !*.r  ;«i:M:-     »mi'f   when  I1**  IeH    India  in   17X7.     The 
j-fi    •  :;t  r  i : ■ . . I : f » ^  »a»  rrr«  trd  in   l~u:t  sir  t   hafles  (  >ake!ey,  »Im 
»a*   k»ir»'\    in'f  ri-^i-.*   m    sin  h   matins.   Ihitv  thru    (lowrnor. 
I'i'.f.  1  ■••!•!. !i»*'..in.  was   thr   tiist   astronomer,  holding   thr    |m«( 
t .;]    1*;        a'..<\   )\r   and   h:s  mh  » r^iis    n-talily    I*.   (1     Taylor, 
I    Ks     n1*;      ■,*<■.   ('ap!airi   W"   ^     Ja.iih  of   thr    Hmnluy    Kn 
P-  ••■•■:.     Ii^i«i    ."■#)     ar.i!      N      K        l'n£*on     <|X'»I    ijii(     ha\e 
1!  -*  •    M:  .  )i  w.  » I  1!   |-*'Tii,.iT.int   \aYe  in    as!r»ifn ■!!,:•  al  .tniuN. 
I1.'     <»1.»t\i'-%     .!.•■•  »:n  .     .iir-'f^     :Ts     ir.  «!n:mrnts      a     lav 
r        i'-'.i"  .iJi-I  .ill   rf!.    ;•"!    !r.wi*  !    ■  i"«  V         IN*    Mr'i  "•  •  •'•  *>;  •  al 
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:»•;  :•  was    r**al  ":•*.*  d    in    ls'«7,   anil 

■  r..:'f  •'  •    < .■■■.  •••n,i.i  r:!  «■!  Ir.d:a  in  1S7  |        Ii\i*.,.j 

\    II1      .'.i'.*\     W.|s   !?!'   ''l1''''!    ?••   !'  •■     <  •••••  fniT!»Tl!    of 
I    !■     ?•.,•!.       ifT.f   •»  r    I  I  •«■.  !••»•!  !?.r  <  I1  i»rf\  a!'  ■■»-> 

\*.  \'    .i!.!   Midra-.  arid  :!;r  ",iVrf  -r;s!.!ii!«.ofi   n.is   ;■■:! 

■•  •       :  !•••  1  }■.  i?.r  n«   .1  I»«j.-..r\  !•-.-»•  •■  1?   wj.fi  is  aN*» 

.    V  !:<;- 

.'  r.<  •;  !  .  !i  t  ' 
•  f  ti.. 1.:. •!•:». it 
"\    ••.hi  tr. 

■  !  -k  .ri   r    1    • 
«    :       *ir  r.*    1* 

»•■    .1      1  :s.. 


■  »  t  •nivrnrnrnT 


I' 


■rk 


.in  '•,ift\,i!i.!;>  '..*  iJrtf -f  11  •fi-rifc  0-f 
r  ••!  !*jr  •  ■  ?i  <•  «>rr-.  r.  »h:«  !■.  :  •  i"»  ■  •«  «1 
1  '  •  !'  •-  •  rfv!l.i!  I  '•"'■jjr.ijtii  i  >t!.-  r  .it 
:..iJ  1  *'.   .    •'  •■  ■  fc*  ■  u:   Ili'iia.  i»!  a  *  ,  v*.i\ 
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.:••..  «  tS  •      ...  !    \    n   1  •  .•  1       I-,  n...  V-:%   «.m   a  1  «•!    T\r 

.        1        •;-..-•      •.%      ;-■     ,?•■,.!     »*      !T       Mj'.'Jn  Mb*' 
■•     1      1   ■•'■!.'     j'.       ■  f    ,l  r    af*.    V*    ^fi!    ■•■    *"  r 
*  •   1  •  ■  1     •    II .  .      I'  irk        In  1  •;;*.*-?  '..     .'.- 

»      '        r    'V:       'r.!    !'i     •   \r    .'."-f,  fit     I  »   «!'   «'»         *       '.     "       • 

■     ■■•    V  .i-    1     r\    |V|    .ll!    *  .;!    tl  a!     i'.    K      a*    .      '    "-V 
1.  a.'.tl  11. ..in  «•(  !hc  art-i  7r*  in  thciu  «»fc  trail  !<  m   d 
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to  Madras.  In  1S55  a  Zoological  garden  was  connected 
the  Madras  Museum,  but  this  was  transferred  to  the  Peopk 
Park  in  1863.  In  recent  years,  under  Mr,  Thurston*  cat, 
the  Museum  has  been  very  greatly  developed.  The  pobq 
adopted  has  been  to  render  it  a  popular  illustrated  guide  lo 
the  natural  history  (animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral),  arts* 
archaeology,  ethnology,  and  economic  resources  of  the  Pre- 
sidency ;  and  that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  public  is  sufficient)? 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  via  i  ted  annually  by  mure  than 
400,000  persons.  Among  the  most  valuable  objects  in  the 
archaeological  section  are  the  sculptured  marbles  from  the 
ing  of  the  Buddhist  stupa  at  Amaravati  in  Guntux  District, 
date  of  which  is  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  a_d.  ; 
a  fragment  which  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  one  of  B< 
bones,  as  it  was  found  (at  Bhattiprolu  in  the  same  District)  is 
a  rock-crystal  casket  enclosed  in  an  outer  stone  case,  inscribed 
with  the  statement  that  it  was  made  to  contain  relics  of 
Buddha.  The  collection  of  arms  and  armour  from  the  Arsenal 
in  the  Fort  and  the  Tanjore  palace,  the  prehistoric  antiquiuo, 
and  the  numismatic  collection,  which  is  specially  rich  in  00a 
of  the  various  native  dynasties  of  Southern  India  and  of  tie 
various  European  Companies  which  have  held  sway  there,  arc 
other  notable  possessions  of  the  institution.  Attached  to  the 
Museum  is  the  Connemara  Public  Library,  whu  h  was  opened 
in  1896,  contains  more  than  10,000  standard  works,  and  is  used 
by  about  14,000  persons  annually;  and  a  theatre,  capable  of 
seating  400,  provided  with  a  stage  adapted  for  lectures, 
ences,  and  charitable  entertainments  by  amateurs. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  in  Madras  two  of  the  oldest 
the  Friend-in-Need  Society  and  the  Monegar  Choultry,  which 
were  founded  in  1807  and  1808  respectively.  Both  are  sup- 
ported by  public  subscriptions  and  grants  from  Government. 
The  former  devotes  itself  to  the  relief  of  destitute  Europeans 
and  Eurasians  and  the  suppression  of  mendicity  among  then. 
The  latter  affords  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  to  the  native  poor 
and  infirm,  irrespective  of  caste  or  creed,  and  relieves  50,00c 
cases  annually.  Besides  these.  Government  contribu 
up  keep  of  two  civil  orphan  asylums,  a  foundling  as; 
Triplicane  Langarkhana,  or  poorhousc,  and  other  charitable 
institutions. 

Madras  has  a  Literary  Society,  which  possesses  a  library  of 
over  45,000  volumes  ;  a  Fine  Art  Society,  which  holds  an 
annual  exhibition  and  in  other  ways  encourages  art ;  an  Afri- 
Horticultural  Society,  which  manages  the  ornamental  gardens 
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opposite  the  Cathedral  and  holds  an  annual  flower  show; 
a  Musical  Association  and  an  Amateur  Dramatic  Society  |  a 
Gymkhana  Club  ;  clubs  for  cricket,  boating,  and  racing ;  and 
the  two  favourite  resorts  of  Madras  society,  the  Madras  Club 
and  the  Adyar  Club.  The  Madras  Club  was  founded  in  1831, 
Up  to  then  the  usual  meeting-place  had  been  Lord  Comwallis's 
Cenotaph  on  the  Mount  Road,  or  (for  the  younger  members 
of  the  King's  and  Company's  services)  the  Tavern  of  the 
Exchange  (now  the  British  Infantry  mess)  in  the  Fort, 

The  chief  indigenous  arts  of  Madras  are  silk-  and  cotton-  Arts* 
weaving,  silver- work,  and  embroidery.  Raw  silk  is  obtained 
from  Bangalore,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay,  mixed  with  cotton  and 
woven  into  native  cloths  which  are  sold  locally  and  also  ex- 
ported  to  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  west  coast  of  the  Presidency, 
and  even  Natal,  The  cotton  cloths  made  are  of  the  ordinary 
coarse  variety.  The  silver-work  and  embroidery  employ  but 
few  hands  ;  but  the  former  is  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be, 
while  the  latter  is  usually  in  excellent  taste  and  consists  of  silk, 
gold  or  silver  thread,  or  green  beetle  wings  procured  from 
Cuddapah,  worked  on  satin  or  muslin.  The  School  of  Arts 
gives  instruction  in  a  number  of  other  directions,  such  as  wood- 
carving  in  the  Dravidian  style,  brass  and  copper  repousse*  work, 
lacquer-work,  and  carpet-weaving ;  but  none  of  these  arts  has 
as  yet  taken  root  outside  its  walls. 

The  city  has  hardly  any  notable  manufactures.  Until  very  Manufac- 
recently  tanning  was  an  important  industry.  The  factories  are  turef' 
just  outside  the  town  in  Chingleput  District,  which  in  1900  pos- 
sessed 97  of  them  with  an  out-turn  valued  at  32  lakhs.  The  in- 
dustry is  now  seriously  threatened  by  the  superior  speed  and 
cheapness  of  the  American  process  of  chrome  tanning,  but  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce  similar  methods  in  Madras. 

The  Buckingham,  the  Carnatic,  and  two  other  mills,  all 
established  between  1874  and  1 883,  spin  yarn  and  weave  cotton 
cloths  of  various  descriptions.  Their  total  capital  is  27  lakhs, 
they  possess  1,700  looms  and  117,000  spindles,  and  they 
employ  a  daily  average  of  more  than  7,000  men,  women,  and 
children.  Cement  and  tile-works  employ  350  hands,  and  pro- 
duce an  annual  out-turn  valued  at  over  i\  lakhs.  There  are  nine 
iron  foundries  and  four  cigar  factories,  one  of  which  makes 
twelve  million  cheroots  annually.  •  A  new  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  aluminium  utensils. 

Although  Madras  has  no  natural  harbour,  it  ranks  fifth  Commerce 
among  the  ports  of  India  in  the  value  of  its  trade  and  fourth  sS.£ik»" 
hi  the  tonnage  of  vessels  which  enter  and  clear  at  it.    But  if  trade. 
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the  averages  for  the  last  two  quinquenniums  are  compared, 
will  be  found  that  foreign  trade  has  remained  practical)? 
stationary.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  this  was  always  gnato 
than  that  of  Karachi  and  frequently  in  excess  of  thai  of 
Rangoon,  but  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  always  been  les* 
than  that  of  Rangoon  and  has  twice  been  less  than  that  d 
Karachi. 

Including  the  coasting  trade,  but  excluding  Government 
stores  and  treasure,  the  annual  value  of  the  total  external  import 
trade  of  the  port  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1905-4 
averaged  781  lakhs,  and  of  the  export  trade  557  lakhs,  miking 
an  aggregate  of  1 3*38  crores,  or  £8,920,000.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
ports  in  the  Presidency  at  which  imports  exceed  exports.  Of 
the  imports  65 1  lakhs  and  of  the  exports  50a  lakhs  was  from 
and  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  remainder  was  carried  coast- 
wise from  and  to  Indian  ports.  An  annual  average  of  1,200 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,391,000,  enter  and  clear  the  port 
in  cargo  or  in  ballast.  Of  these  an  average  of  950,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,802,000,  are  coasting  traders.  More  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  sea-borne  trade  of  the  Presidency  is  conducted 
from  the  port.  More  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  imports  And 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  exports  are  respectively  brought  from 
and  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  far  the  largest  item  in  the  foreign  imports  is  European 
piece-goods,   twist,    and  yarn.      Next    come    iron  and   steel, 
machinery  and  railway  plant,  and  kerosene  oil.     Of  the  fo 
exports,  hides  and  skins  are  the  portant  item,  and 

are  followed  after  a  long  interval  by  Indian  piece-goods* 
and  raw  cotton.  The  native  traders  in  the  town  are 
Tamil  Chettis  and  Telugu  Komatis  and  Balijas.  Foreigner*, 
such  as  Parsls,  Gujaratis,  Bhatias,  and  Bohras  take  a  share,  but 
are  few  in  numbers. 

The  serious  disadvantage  of  the  abst  rice  of  any  natural  har* 
bour  at  a  port  where  the  surf  is  continual  has  been  met  by  the 
I  construction  of  a  screw-pile  pier  and  a  harbour  of  masonry.  The 
pier  was  completed  in  1862.  The  harbour  was  begun  in  1S76 
and  by  September,  1881,  was  nearly  completed.  It  consisted 
of  two  parallel  masonry  breakwaters,  each  500  yards  distant 
from  the  pier,  running  out  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  for  1,200 
yards  into  i\  fathoms  of  water,  and  then  bending  towards 
another  so  as  to  leave  an  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the 
side  550  feet  wide.  The  space  thus  enclosed  was  calculated 
tQ  hold  nine  steamers  of  from  3,000  to  7,000  1 
November  12,  i88it  a  cyclone  occurred,  which,  bes 
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damage,  washed  away  half  a  mile  of  the  breakwaters,  threw  the 
two  top  courses  of  concrete  blocks  into  the  harbour,  hurled  over 
two  of  the  Titan  cranes  used  on  the  works*  lowered  and  spread 
out  the  rubble  base  of  the  breakwaters,  and  washed  away  r  | 
miles  of  construction  railway. 

In  18S3  a  committee  of  English  experts  reported  on  the  best 
method  of  completing  the  work,  and  in  1S84  operations  were 
recommenced.  The  harbour  was  completed  in  1 896  on  practi- 
cally the  original  design,  except  that  the  width  of  the  entrance 
was  reduced  to  500  feet.  The  total  cost  from  first  to  last  was  fir#*  *J 
1  i&rfkkQ.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  silted  up  considerably  ; 
and  after  much  discussion  in  India  and  England,  it  has  now  ^/  * ** 
been  decided  to  close  the  existing  entrance  on  the  east,  which 
is  rapidly  shallowing,  and  to  open  another  at  the  north-east 
comer.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  in  the  large  accretion 
of  sand  which  the  construction  of  the  harbour  has  occasioned 
I  on  the  coast  to  the  south,  a  dry  dock  should  be  excavated  in 
which  ships  could  he  unladen  direct  on  to  wharves  instead  of 
I  into  boats  and  lighters  as  at  present.  By  Madras  Act  II  of 
1886  the  harbour  was  vested  in  the  Harbour  Trust  Board,  the 
average  income  of  which  was  7^  lakhs,  mainly  derived  from 
harbour  dues.  By  Madras  Act  II  of  1905  it  has  now  been 
vested  in  a  board  of  trustees.  The  light,  on  the  main  tower  of 
the  High  Court  building,  is  a  double-flash  white  light  visible 
20  miles  in  clear  weather. 

The  rail-borne  trade  of  the  city  amounts  to  740,000  tons,  of  Rail-borne 
which  344,000  tons  are  imports  and  the  remainder  exports. tradc* 
The   imports   from   places  within  the  Presidency  are  nearly 
treble  those  from  outside  it,  but  the  exports  go  in  about  equal 
quantities  to  places  within  and  without  the  Presidency. 

Of  the  external  imports,  more  than  half  come  from  the 
Nizam's  Dominions,  largely  in  the  shape  of  coal  from  the 
Singareni  mines.  Nearly  all  the  external  exports"  are  sent  to 
Mysore.  They  consist  chiefly  of  coal  and  coke  brought  to 
Madras  by  sea  from  Bengal  and  sent  to  Kolar  for  use  on  the 
gold-fields,  while  grain  and  pulse,  metals,  and  kerosene  oil  are 
also  important  items.  The  coal  sent  to  Kolar  has  greatly 
decreased  in  quantity  since  electrical  power  has  been  supplied 
to  the  gold-mines  from  the  Cauvery  Falls. 

The  chief  internal  imports  are  grain  and  pulse,  which  come 
largely  from  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Godavari,  and  the  three 
Districts — Nellore,  Chingleput,  and  North  Arcot— adjoining  the 
city  ;  stone,  lime,  and  wood,  imported  mainly  from  these  same 
three  Districts ;  dyes  and  tans,  from  these  three  Districts  and 
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the   Deccan ;  oilseeds,  and  hides  and   skins.     The 
exports   consist   chiefly    of    salt,  sent   mainly    to    the 

ricts  in  the  south ;  grain  and  pulse,  dispatched  largely  to 
the  three  adjoining  Districts  ;  metals,  most  of  which  are  seal 
south ;  coal  and  coke ;  kerosene  oil,  and  European  piece-goods. 

The  whole  of  this  trade  is  carried  by  two  railways,  tat 
Madras  and  the  South  Indian  systems.  The  former  is  on  the 
standard  gauge  and  has  three  sections.  Of  these,  the  north- 
east or  East  Coast  line,  starting  from  the  Royapuram  terminal, 
connects  Madras  with  Calcutta;  the  north -west  line,  from  the 
Central  station,  leads  to  Bombay ;  and  the  south-west  line  from 
the  same  terminus  goes  to  the  West  Coast  The  South  Indian 
Railway,  a  metre-gauge  tine  with  its  terminus  in  Egmore,  rant 
la  Tuticorin,  whence  steamers  ply  to  Colombo  and  so  plant 
Madras  in  communication  with  the  ocean  liners  wh; 
at  that  port.  The  Madras  and  South  Indian  Railways 
a  joint  station  on  the  Beach,  opposite  the  harbour,  for  the  i 
venience  of  the  shipping  ;  and  the  north  east  line  of  the  former 
is  being  carried  into  the  Central  station. 

The  British  India  Company's  steamers  sail  periodically  from 
Madras  to  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Rangoon,  and  the  Straits, 

The  Bitkingham  Canal  provides  cheap  transit  to  and 
from  places  along  the  coast  between  Gun  tux  District  north  of 
the  town  and  South  Arcot  District  south  of  tL  A  cheap  and 
speedy  service  of  electric  trams  is  in  operation  in  the  more 
crowded  parti  of  the  city,  and  the  Corporation  maintain 
miles  of  metalled  roads.  There  is  a  telephone  exchange  and 
an  hourly  postal  delivery  throughout  the  town. 

The  revenue  of  Madras  is  administered  by  a  Collector, 
is  also  Collector  of  Sea  Customs,  Protector  of  Etntgra: 
the   Emigration   Act   XXI   of  1883,  and  Superintendent   of 
Stamps  and  Stationery  for  the  Pre* 

In  the  early  days  of  Fort  awj  revenue  was  raised  not 

only  from  the  rents  of  the  villages  and  gardens  round  the  Fort, 
but  also  by  taxes  on  tobacco,  betel,  wine  and  country  spirit,  by 
land  and  sea  customs,  by  market  dues,  and  by  quit  rents  on 
houses  \  The  main  part  of  these  was  collected  by  an  officer 
known  as  the  Land  Customer.  In  1730  the  total  revenue 
amounted  to  about  £30,000.  ngleput  District  came 

into  the  Company's  poiaeattOn  in  1  f6&  the  management  of  the 
villages,  which  were  then  known  as  the  Home  Farms,  was 
made  over  to  the  Collector  of  that  District;  but  tn  1870  the 
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Collector  of  Madras,  as  the  Land  Customer  was  by  that  time 
called,  was  made  responsible  for  the  revenues  of  the  city,  and 
he  continues  in  charge  of  all  of  them  except  those  from  Salt 
and  AbkarL  The  agricultural  land  in  the  town  is  held  on  the 
ordinary  tyotwari  tenure  ;  but  the  old  quit-rents  on  house  pro- 
perty, which  are  still  collected,  are  peculiar  to  the  city.  The 
chief  items  of  general  revenue  in  the  town  (in  thousands  of 
rupees)  were,  in  1903-4 :  from  land  revenue  98,  quit  rents  S3, 
stamps  452,  excise  16S7,  and  income  tax  516,  Besides  these, 
large  receipts  under  other  heads,  such  as  customs,  owe  their 
importance  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  the  chief  port  and  the 
capital  of  the  Presidency,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
form  part  of  its  revenue  as  a  District 

In  the  early  days  of  old  Madras  both  civil  and  criminal  Civil  and 
justice  were  administered  by  the  Choultry  Justices,  who  con-  cr™in*l 
sis  ted  of  the  Land  Customer,  the  Mint-master,  and  the  Pay- 
master ,  and  sat  twice  a  week  at  the  Choultry,  From  1678  the 
Governor  and  Council  sat  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Fort  to  hear  the  more  serious  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  while  the  Choultry  Justices  continued  to  dispose 
of  petty  matters.  In  1688  the  newly  appointed  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  were  constituted  a  Court  of  Record  which  replaced 
the  Choultry  Justices,  and  about  the  same  time  a  Court  of 
Admiralty  with  a  Judge  from  England,  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  High  Court,  was  established  under  charter.  In  1726 
the  Governor  and  Council  were  appointed  a  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  except  treason,  and  were 
also  empowered  to  hear  civil  appeals  from  the  Mayor's  Court. 
In  1 80 1  a  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
two  barrister  Judges,  was  established  by  royal  charter,  under 
Act  of  Parliament,  with  original  jurisdiction  in  Madras  City ; 
and  finally  in  1862  the  Company's  two  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  appeal,  styled  the  Sadr  and  Faujdari  Adalats,  were 
combined  with  the  Supreme  Court  to  form  the  present  High 
Court. 

Civil  Justice  is  now  administered  by  the  three  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Small  Causes,  by  the  City  Civil  Court,  and  by  the 
High  Court.  The  first  of  these  had  its  origin  in  a  Court  of 
Requests  founded  in  1753,  and  then  possessing  jurisdiction 
only  up  to  Rs.  20.  It  now  tries  cases  up  to  Rs.  2,000  in  value. 
The  City  Civil  Court,  constituted  by  Act  VII  of  1892,  has 
power  to  hear  suits  up  to  Rs.  2,500  in  value,  except  those  which 
are  cognizable  by  the  Small  Cause  Court. 

Criminal  justice  is  administered  by  four  full-power  magis- 
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trates  called  the  Presidency  Magistrates,  sessions  cases  ansa; 
within  the  city  being  heard  by  the  High  Court. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
icipal  Corporation,  which  consists  of  a  President  paid  horn 
municipal  funds  and  appointed  by  Government,  and  a  body  of 
honorary  commissioners  partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and 
certain  public  bodies  and  partly  nominated  by  the  GomcramenL 
The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  work  by  an  Engineer, 
a  Health  officer,  and  a  Revenue  officer,  all  of  whom  are  also 
appointed  by  Government.  A  special  Act,  which  has  leoeadj 
been  remodelled,  governs  the  operations  of  the  Corporation. 

The  first  organized  effort  towards  municipal  government  to 
Madras  was  made  in  1687,  when,  on  the  initiative  of  Josk 
Child,  Governor  of  the  Company,  who  had  perhaps  taken  the 
idea  from  Dutch  institutions  in  India,  a  Mayor  and  Corporation 
consisting  of  12  Aldermen  and  60  Burgesses,  with  a  Re- 
corder, were  established  by  charter.  On  September  39,  16S8, 
the  Aldermen  in  robes  of  scarlet  serge  and  the  Burgesses  in 
white  China  silk  met  in  state  in  the  Fort  to  hear  the  charter 
read  and  take  the  oaths.  Their  only  income  at  first  was  from 
certain  petty  dues  on  measuring  grain  and  weighing  goods 
which  the  Government  assigned  to  them.  The  records  show 
that  roads  and  bridges  were  repaired  out  of  the  proceeds  of  an 
impost  called  the  Town  Conicopillay's  duty ;  but  it  is  not  dear 
that  the  proceeds  of  these  were  administered  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  as  the  natives  strenuously  resisted  all  new 
that  body  apparently  had  no  considerable  revenue 
government  proper  began  with  the  passing  of  an  Act  of 
ment  in  1 792,  which  legalized  the  collection  of 
houses  and  lands  in  the  three  Presidency  towns  for 
upon  their  good  order  and  government.  From  that  time 
forward  a  succession  of  Acts  has  gradually  improved  the  muni- 
cipal machinery,  and  the  Corporation  now  has  an  annual 
revenue,  excluding  receipts  froi  |  lakhs.    The  chief 

items  are  the  house  and  land  taxes,  which  together  bring  in 
nearly  5  lakhs,  and  the  water  tax.  which  produces  nearly  2  lakhs. 
The  largest  item  on  the  expenditure  side  is  sanitation,  while 
drainage,  roads,  and  water-supply  follow  next  The  commis- 
sioners have  been  continually  hampered  in  their  undertakings 
by  the  Miaitness  of  their  means.  The  straggling  nature  of  the 
rity  involves  a  larger  expenditure  on  many  items  than  n  only 
met  from  the  receipts,  and  improvements  of  any 
have  had  to  be  paid  for  from  loans,  the  interest  on  and 
ment  of  which  form  a  heavy  charge  on  the  revenues. 
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The  most  important  of  the  commissioners'  undertakings  Water- 
have  been  the  water-supply  and  drainage  of  the  city.  Madras  roPPly- 
is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  called  the  Red  Hills 
Lake,  which  is  fed  from  another  reservoir  known  as  the  Chola- 
varam  tank,  which  in  its  turn  is  filled  by  a  channel  from  the 
Korttalaiyar  river.  This  lake  is  7  miles  distant,  and  the  water 
is  brought  from  it  by  an  open  channel  and  eventually  led  into 
pipes  and  distributed  throughout  the  city.  The  scheme  was 
begun  in  1868  and  finished  in  1872,  and  was  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  municipal  Engineer,  Mr.  Standish  Lee. 
On  November  20,  1884,  a  cyclone  burst  the  bank  of  the  Red 
Hills  Lake,  and  the  breach  rapidly  widened  until  it  was  nearly 
a  mile  in  length  and  the  lake  was  practically  emptied.  For 
ten  days,  until  the  breach  was  temporarily  repaired,  Madras 
was  dependent  upon  the  small  Trevelyan  reservoir  and  the  old 
Seven  Wells  supply  for  its  water.  The  Red  Hills  Lake  has 
a  capacity  of  100  million  cubic  yards;  but  as  it  lies  low,  the 
head  of  the  supply  channel  being  not  quite  36  feet  above  sea- 
level,  only  a  portion  of  this  can  be  drawn  off  at  a  level  which 
will  command  the  city,  and  when  the  water  in  the  lake  falls 
below  a  certain  height  the  supply  has  to  be  maintained  by 
pumping.  The  annual  quantity  of  water  supplied  averages 
415  million  cubic  feet;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  pressure 
due  to  the  low  situation  of  the  lake,  the  amount  available  is 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  people  in  about  one-third  of 
the  area  of  the  city.  To  remedy  this  it  is  proposed,  when 
funds  are  available,  to  introduce  a  new  scheme  under  which 
Red  Hills  water  will  be  pumped  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  near  the 
lake  which  is  90  feet  above  sea-level,  and  taken  thence  to  the 
city  in  pipes  under  the  pressure  resulting  from  this  elevation. 
The  capital  cost  of  the  existing  works  was  24^  lakhs,  of  which 
2 1  lakhs  was  met  from  loans  and  the  remainder  from  revenue- 
and  grants  from  Government.  Up  to  1905,  n£  lakhs  had 
been  invested  in  Government  securities  towards  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  repayment  of  this  sum.  The  annual  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  scheme  is  Rs.  1,16,000. 

Parts  of  the  city  have  been  systematically  drained  for  many  Drainage 
years.  Black  Town,  the  most  thickly  populated  quarter,  is 
served  by  a  complete  system  which  was  begun  in  1882  and 
was  prepared  by  the  municipal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones. 
This  consists  of  open  U-shaped  drains  at  the  side  of  the  streets, 
which  empty  themselves  into  three  parallel  sewers.  These 
discharge  into  a  main  sewer,  which  leads  to  a  well  in  Royapu- 
ram,  whence  the  sewage  is  pumped  through  an  iron  main  for 
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\\  miles,  and  then  taken  by  an  open  masonry  channel 
half  a  mile  farther  to  a  sewage  farm  of  about  7$  acres  north  of 
the  city.  Here  it  is  utilized  for  growing  hay.  which  is  largely 
bought  by  the  Commissariat  department  and  brings  in  a  o» 
siderable  revenue.  This  scheme  cost  roj  lakhs,  and  tile 
amount  was  raised  by  a  special  loan.  Up  to  1 905,  5  J  lakhs 
had  been  invested  in  Government  securities  towards  its  repay 
ment.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  scheme  t* 
Rs.  67,000. 

Besides  Black  Town,  certain  other  smaller  localities  fa 
been  drained  on  the  same  system,  by  leading  the  sewage  into 
wells  and  pumping  it  on  to  sewage  farms.  There  are  four  of 
these  pumping  stations.  One  in  D'Mellow's  Road  serte* 
Purasavakam,  Chulai,  Vepery,  and  Egmore  ;  another,  in  the 
Napier  Park,  Chin  tad  ripetta  and  North  Triplicane  ;  a  third,  at 
Kistnampet,  South  Triplicane  and  Kistnampet ;  and  the  fourth, 
at  Mylapore,  deals  with  the  sewage  of  Myiapore  and  Sc  Thom£ 
The  total  area  of  the  four  farms  is  65  acres.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  four  systems  aggregates  Rs.  37,000.  These  farm* 
are,  however,  too  small  to  deal  with  all  the  sewage  pumped, 
and  are,  moreover,  situated  too  near  human  habitations. 

A  new  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  entire  < 
Black  Town,  has  accordingly  been  drawn  up  and  i 
in  progress.  This  will  do  away  with  the  isolated  farms,  and 
will  take  the  whole  sewage  of  the  town  to  a  large  (arm  beyond 
its  northern  outskirts.  The  essentials  of  the  scheme  were 
planned  by  an  expert  from  England,  but  the  details  have  been 
modified  by  the  Engineer  to  the  municipality.  The  house 
drains  will  discharge  into  siphon  traps  fixed  in  the  street,  and 
the  sewage  will  be  led,  by  pipes  laid  at  self-cleansing  gradients, 
to  seven  different  wells  serving  the  following  seven  quarters  of 
the  town:  Mylapore;  Kistnampet  and  South  Triplicane;  North 
Triplicane,  Chin  tad  ripetta,  and  Pudupet ;  Egmore  ;  Pmaaajf- 
kam,  Chulai,  and  part  of  Perambur  ;  Tondiarj>el  and  Washer- 
manpet ;  and  Royapuram.  From  these  wells  it  will  be  forced 
under  pressure  into  a  high-level  cast-iron  main,  which  will  he 
9  miles  long  and  will  traverse  the  length  of  the  city 
Mylapore  in  the  south  to  the  sewage  farm  in  the  north, 
whole  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  40  lakhs. 

Besides  the  outlay  on  the  water-supply  and  drainage  schemes, 
the  commissioners  spend  an  average  of  y\  lakhs,  or  inure  than 
one-fifth  of  their  income,  on  other  sanitary  measures.  The 
chief  recent  improvements  have  been  the  construction  of  the 
Moore  Market,  so  called  after  the  late  President  of  the  mu: 
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pality,  at  a  cost  of  zf  takbs  ;  the  erection  of  two  einerators  for 
the  destruction  of  the  town  rubbish;  and  the  cutting  of 
a  number  of  new  streets  and  lanes  through  the  most  crowded 
and  insanitary  parts  of  the  city*  The  more  notable  of  these 
latter  are  the  street  from  the  Walaja  Road  to  Pycroft's  Road 
in  Triplicane,  and  that  from  Waller's  Road  to  the  Napier  Park, 

A  few  troops  are  always  stationed  in  Madras  itself,  in  the  Troops 
Fort  and  elsewhere,  besides  others  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  ™^J°lpB* 
Poonamallee,  and  Pallavaram  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city*  In 
addition,  there  are  three  corps  of  Volunteer  Rifles,  the  Madras 
Volunteer  Guards,  the  South  Indian  Railway  Volunteer  Rifles, 
and  the  Madras  Railway  Volunteers ;  and  also  the  Madras 
Artillery  Volunteers. 

The  police  arrangements  in  old  Madras  were  as  primitive  as  Police. 
those  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Outside  the  Fort  an 
hereditary  official  known  as  the  Pedda  Naik  (*  big  peon T)  was 
appointed,  who,  in  return  for  the  grant  of  certain  rice-fields  rent 
free  and  petty  duties  on  rice,  fish,  oil,  betel,  and  nut,  was 
required  to  keep  up  a  certain  staff  of  peons  (originally  twenty 
were  found  enough,  but  the  numbers  were  afterwards  increased), 
and  either  to  detect  all  crimes  committed  or  make  good  the 
losses  of  those  who  were  robbed.  He  was  also  required  to 
provide  the  Governor  when  called  upon  with  a  body-guard  of 
150  peons.  On  state  occasions  he  used  to  ride  at  the  head  of 
his  peons  in  the  processions  accompanied  by  *  our  country 
music,'  as  the  old  papers  call  it,  the  precursor,  apparently,  of 
the  Governor's  Band.  In  1858  the  police  throughout  the 
Presidency,  the  force  in  Madras  included,  was  entirely  re- 
organized and  placed  under  Sir  William  (then  Mr.)  Robinson, 
the  first  Inspector-General  of  Police.  The  force  in  Madras 
City  consisted  in  1904  of  a  Commissioner  of  Police,  with 
a  Deputy  and  2  Assistant  Commissioners,  16  inspectors,  and 
1,321  subordinate  officers  and  constables,  of  whom  4  were 
mounted,  and  44  marine  police.  There  were  22  police  stations. 

The  Penitentiary  in  Madras  ranks  as  a  Central  jail,  but  jails, 
unlike  most  of  such  institutions  it  is  also  used  for  the  detention 
of  prisoners  sentenced  to  short  terms,  there  being  no  subsidiary 
jails  in  the  city.  It  has  accommodation  for  1,046  prisoners, 
including  59  in  the  hospital  and  42  in  the  observation  cells. 
The  daily  average  number  in  1904  was  1,091.  The  principal 
industry  on  which  the  convicts  are  employed  is  composing, 
printing,  and  binding  forms  and  books  for  the  Government 
Press,  and  the  section  of  the  jail  in  which  this  work  is  done  is 
treated  as  a  branch  of  the  Press.     On  an  average  320  convicts 
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were  daily  employed  in  this  manner.  Next  in  im| 
comes  the  mantrfoctOfe  of  cotton  goods,  such  as  tent-ctoth, 
rope,  tape,  and  bedding  for  the  various  departments  of  Gofttn- 
ment,  especially  the  army.  In  this  work  a  daily  avenge  <i 
145  men  were  employed.  Boot-  and  sandal-making  fcr  the 
Police,  Jail,  and  other  departments,  and  the  expressing  d 
gingelly  oil  occupy  between  them  80  men  daily.  The  net  profit 
on  all  the  manufactures  in  1904  was  Rs.  42,000,  which  w* 
considerably  larger  than  that  earned  in  any  other  Central  jsIL 
Within  the  Penitentiary  is  the  only  Government  workhouar 
which  has  been  established  in  the  Presidency  under  the 
European  Vagrancy  Acts,  Civil  debtors  are  usually  confined 
in  a  portion  of  the  Central  and  District  jails,  but  in  Madras  die 
Civil  jail  is  in  Popham's  Broadway  at  some  distance  from  the 
Penitentiary',  Including  its  hospital,  it  will  hold  Si  persons. 
In  1904  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  confined  in  it 
34.  There  is  also  a  Criminal  Leper  Ward  in  Royapuiam,  with 
accommodation  for  23  persons, 
ion.  The  first  educational  effort  in  the  early  days  of  Fort 
George  was  the  dispatch  by  the  Company  of  a  schoolmaster, 
who  arrived  in  1678,  In  1715  the  European  inhabitants 
vened  a  public  meeting,  and  resolved  to  establish  a  free  school 
for  Protestant  European  and  Eurasian  children.  St 
Charity  School  was  the  result,  and  it  survived  till  1872, 
it  was  amalgamated  with  the  Civil  Orphan  Asylums. 
attempt  to  educate  the  natives  was  made  by  Christian 
In  171 7  the  Danish  missionaries  at  Tranquebar,  of 
the  chief  was  the  famous  Ziegenbalg,  obtained  leave  from  the 
Government  to  establish  two  schools,  one  for  Portuguese  in  the 
English  town  and  another  for  Malabars  (Tamils)  in  the 
Town.  Their  labours  in  this  and  other  stations  received  «ttl 
stantial  support  from  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Knowledge. 

Madras  is  now  the  educational  cent!  Presidency. 

Besides  the  University,  which  is  purely  an  examining  body, 
l  inferring  degrees  fa  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering, 
Teaching,  and  Sanitary  Science,  th  i tamed  on  March 

31,    i9°4i     10    Arts    colleges,    3     professional    colleges, 
secondary  and  421  primary  schools,  and  also  22  technical 
training  schools.     Of  the  ten   Arts  colleges,  three — the 
sidency  College,  the  Madras  Christian  College,  and 
yappa's  College? — arc  first-grade  insiitutionrgiving  instruction  up 
to  the  B. A.  degree.     1  f  these  is  managed  and  financed 

by  Government,  while  the  other  two  arc  aided 
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three  professional  colleges  are  the  Law  College,  the  Medical  Professional 
College,  and  the  College  of  Engineering.  Most  of  the  lectures  ooU*8ei- 
in  the  Law  College  were  originally  given  by  specially  selected 
barristers  and  vatels  of  the  High  Court  in  the  early  mornings 
and  late  afternoons  when  the  Court  was  not  sitting,  but  from 
1902  it  has  been  made  a  whole-time  college  with  a  permanent 
staff  of  a  principal  and  three  professors.  The  Medical  College 
has  also  recently  been  reorganized  in  important  directions.  At 
Saidapet,  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  city,  are  the  Teachers' 
College  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  latter  is  to  be 
transferred  to  Coimbatore.  A  noticeable  point  in  connexion 
with  all  these  special  colleges  is  the  high  proportion  of 
Brahmans  among  the  students.  Games  and  athletics  are 
greatly  encouraged  at  all  the  colleges  and  larger  schools. 

Of  the  training  schools,  one  is  specially  maintained  for  Special 
training  schoolmasters  belonging  to  the  Panchamas,  or  de-**001*. 
pressed  castes,  for  work  in  the  schools  for  those  classes.  The 
special  institutions  include  schools  or  classes  of  medicine, 
engineering,  telegraphy,  printing,  drawing,  and  dressmaking, 
two  commercial  schools,  three  industrial  schools,  four  schools 
of  music  or  singing,  the  Anjuman,  and  the  School  of  Arts. 
The  Anjuman  was  established  in  1885  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Musalman  poor  of  both  sexes,  and  though  intended 
chiefly  as  a  technical  school  provides  also  for  general  education. 
It  has  a  showroom  for  its  productions  in  the  Mount  Road. 
The  School  of  Arts  was  started  by  Dr.  Hunter  as  a  private 
concern  in  1850,  and  was  taken  over  by  Government  in  1855. 
It  consists  of  two  branches  :  one  in  which  drawing,  designing, 
modelling,  and  engraving  are  taught ;  and  another  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  wood-carving,  carpet-weaving,  metal- 
work,  and  painting.  All  the  students  are  required  to  attend 
the  classes  in  the  former.  For  some  time  special  attention  was 
paid  in  the  school  to  the  capabilities  of  aluminium  as  a  material 
for  household  and  other  utensils,  and  one  result  of  this  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  private  industry  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  from  this  metal.  The  possibilities  of  chrome- 
tanning  are  now  being  investigated. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  city  in 
1880-1  was  23,650;  in  1890-1,34,948;  in  1900-1,42,348; 
and  in  1903-4,  47,236.  Of  these  last,  11,472  were  girls.  It 
far  surpasses  all  the  other  Districts  in  the  literacy  of  its  people. 
Of  the  males  36  per  cent,  and  of  the  females  9  per  cent,  can 
read  and  write,  while  in  the  Presidency  as  a  whole  the  corre- 
sponding figures  are  1 2  and  less  than  one.     Fourteen  per  cent. 
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of  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write  English,  compared 
less  than  1  per  cent,  in  the  Presidency  generally.  Of  the  gins  in 
the  upper  stages  of  the  schools  and  in  the  colleges  the  majority 
are  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  native  Christians,  Of  the  99 
women  who  have  up  to  the  present  passed  the  F.A.  Exami- 
nation, 66  were  Europeans,  26  native  Christians,  6  Brihmacs, 
and  the  remaining  one  a  non-Brahman  Hindu.  In  1905  two 
European  ladies  and  one  native  Christian  passed  the  RA. 
examination.  Of  late  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  remove 
students  in  the  town  from  the  unwholesome  associations  of 
native  hotels  by  providing  them  with  properly  regulated  hostels 
or  boarding-houses.  Four  of  these  were  built  by  Dr.  Miller, 
partly  at  his  own  expense,  in  connexion  with  the  Christian 
College.  Five  others  are  attached  to  the  Teachers'  College, 
another  is  connected  with  the  Panchama  training 
already  referred  to,  and  another,  the  Victoria  Hostel, 
behind  the  Presidency  College  in  Chepauk.  This  is  the  largest 
of  all,  but  it  is  far  too  small  to  hold  the  many  applicants  for 
admission.  Of  13  lakhs  spent  upon  all  the  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  city  in  1904,  about  36  per  cent,  was  devoted  to 
the  colleges,  38  per  cent  to  secondary  schools,  17  per  cent  lo 
training  and  special  schools,  and  9  per  cent*  to  primary  educa- 
tion. Of  the  total,  39  per  cent  was  met  from  general  revenues, 
36  per  cent,  from  fees,  and  25  per  cent,  from  endowments  and 
other  sources. 

Madras  has  five  daily  newspapers.  Two  of  these,  the  Madras 
Mail  and  the  Madras  Times  t  are  edited  by  Englishmen ;  and 
the  three  others,  the  Hindu,  the  Madras  Standard*  and  the 
Indian  Patriot \  are  edited  by  natives.  In  addition,  there  are  to 
weekly  papers  and  31  papers  and  magazines  published  bi  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly.  Of  these,  as  many  as  14  are  devoted  to 
religious  subjects.  Others  represent  law,  education,  and  social 
reform,  the  planters,  the  Eurasians,  and  the  Muhammadans  , 
while  three  of  them,  the  Christian  Coikge  Magatime*  the  Madras 
Review,  and  the  Indian  Revim\  are  magazines  of  repute  which 
deal  with  current  and  literary  topics.  The  latest  venture  is  the 
Indian  Ladies'  Magazine^  written  for  native  ladies  and  edited 
by  one  of  them. 

Madras  possesses  nine  hospitals  and  t nsaries.     Of 

the  former,  five— namely,  the  General,  Maternity,  Ophtha'.- 
Leper,  and  Voluntary  Venereal  (Women's)  Hospitals—  are  main 
tained  from  Provincial  funds  ;  one,  the  Royapettah  Hospital,  hy 
the  Corporation  ;  while  three — namely,  the  Victoria  Caste  and 
Gosha  Hospital  for  Women  r  Kamaswimi  Mudal 
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Maternity  Hospital,  and  the  Native  Infirmary  attached  to  the 
Monegar  Choultry — are  supported  by  private  subscriptions, 
aided  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  by  grants.  Of  the  fat,  dis- 
pensaries one  is  maintained  by  Government,  two  by  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  the  other  two  by  public  subscriptions  and  grants. 
The  General  and  Maternity  Hospitals  are  exceptionally  well 
found  and  well  managed.  The  total  number  of  beds  available 
in  these  institutions  is  1,371,  of  which  473  are  in  the  General 
Hospital.  In  1903  an  aggregate  of  19,000  in-patients  (7,000  at 
the  General  Hospital)  and  233,000  out-patients  (61,000  at  the 
General  Hospital)  were  treated  in  them,  and  18,000  operations 
(6,000  at  the  General  Hospital)  were  performed.  The  total 
expenditure  was  Rs.  5,40,000,  of  which  Rs.  4,35,000,  or  80  per 
cent.,  was  provided  by  Government,  and  Rs.  32,000  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. The  main  items  were  establishment  (Rs.  1,58,000), 
buildings  (Rs.  1,33,000),  miscellaneous  charges  (Rs.  1,07,000), 
and  diet  (Rs.  92,000). 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Kilpauk,  which  is  in  many  ways 
a  model  institution,  had  an  average  daily  population  of  320 
males  and  106  females  in  1904.  Of  the  136  admissions  in  that 
year  16  were  Europeans  or  Eurasians  and  the  remainder  natives. 
The  cost  of  its  maintenance  was  Rs.  1,05,000,  of  which 
Rs.  36,000  was  spent  on  establishment  and  Rs.  28,000  on  diet 
of  patients. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  the  city  and  is  attended  to  with  Vaccina- 
more  than  usual  care,  the  number  of  successful  operations  in tlon* 
I9°3-4  being  52  per  mille  of  the  population,  compared  with  an 
average  for  all  municipalities  of  50  per  mille.  At  Guindy,  near 
Madras,  is  the  King  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  from 
which  animal  vaccine  is  supplied  in  sealed  tubes  throughout  the 
Presidency,  and  where  bacteriological  work  and  the  preparation 
of  various  sera  are  also  carried  on. 

{Madras  Manual  of  Administration  (Madras,  1885) ;  Talboys  Biblio- 
Wheeler's  Madras  in  the  Olden  Time  (Madras,  1861) ;  Mrs.  g»Pby- 
Penny's  Fort  St.  George  (1900) ;  Mr.  Leighton's  Vicissitudes  of 
Fort  St.  George  (Madras,  1902) ;  Mr.  Foster's  Founding  of  Fort 
St.   George  (1902);  and  Colonel  Love's  List  of  Pictures  in 
Government  House,  Madras  (Madras,  1903).] 
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Chingleput     District     {Sengatunirpattu,     or 
daries.con-  brook'). — District  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Madras  ! 
ESS*  lying  between  i2°  15' and  t/471  N.  and  79°  34' ***&  *>*  *i 

with  an  area  of  3,079  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  00  ill 
east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  north  by  Nellore  ;  and 
the  west  and  south  by  North  and  South  Arcot ;  and  it  < 
within  its  limits  Madras  City,  the  capital  of  the  Province.  The 
District  is  flat  and  dreary  near  the  sea,  but  undulating,  and  to 
some  places  even  hilly,  elsewhere.  The  scenery  contains  little 
to  attract  the  eye  in  any  of  the  three  northern  taluks  of  Ssidft- 
E'onneri,  and  Tiruvallur,  except  where,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  last,  the  Nagalapuram  hills  and  the  ridge  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  the  well-known  Kambakkam  Drug  contribute 
a  few  picturesque  effects.  These  are  the  only  hills  of  any  sue 
in  the  District,  The  height  of  Kambakkam  Drug  is  2,54s  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  that  of  the  Nagalapuram  hills  about 
2,500  feet.  The  Conjeeveram  taluk  is  also  marked  by  littie  to 
relieve  the  monotony.  Parts  of  the  Chingleput  and  the  Mado* 
rantakam  ttlluks  are,  however,  quite  pretty,  consisting  of  undu- 
lating plains  varied  by  small  ridged  «>r  conical  hills  running 
up  to  an  elevation  of  some  600  feet. 

The  river  system  of  the  District  consists  of  a  series 
streams  which  flow  across  it  from  west  to  east  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Palar,  which  rises  in  the 
State  of  Mysore,  flows  through  North  Arcot,  enters  Chinglepat 
some  miles  to  the  west  of  Conjeeveram,  and  after  running 
right  across  the  District  in  a  south-easterly  direction  falb  into 
Hie  sea  3  miles  to  the  south  of  Sadras.  The  next  moat  im- 
portant river  is  the  Korttalaivar,  which  flows  from  the  surplus 
weir  of  the  great  tank  at  Kaveripak  in  root  District, 

similarly  traverses  Chingleput  from  west  to  east,  and  Calls  in 
the  backwater  at  Ennore,  a  few  miles  north  of  Madras 
The  Araniya  Xadf  or  Arani  river  enters  the  District  in  the  l 
of  the  Tiruvallur  /«////£,  where  ii  is  known  as  the  NAranav 
After  flowing  across  the  centre  of  the  Tiruvallur  and  Ponoeri 
taluks  it  reaches  the  sea  near  Pultcat  a») 

is  formed  by  the  surplus  water  of  the  Kuvam  tank,  and  after 
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flowing  through  the  Saidapet  taluk  and  Madras  city  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Fort  St.  George.  Besides  these  there  are  the  two 
smaller  streams  of  the  Cheyyar  and  the  Adyar.  The  antagonism 
between  the  languid  waters  of  these  rivers  and  the  sand-laden 
currents  of  the  Bay  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  string 
of  brackish  backwaters  along  the  coast,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Pulicat  and  Ennore  Lakes.  These  are  connected  by  the 
Buckingham  Canal.  None  of  them  is  navigable,  and  for 
most  of  the  year  the  smaller  ones  are  dry. 

Geologically  the  country  is  of  some  interest.  The  Archaean  Geology, 
gneissic  and  plutonic  rocks  are  to  be  seen  emerging  from 
beneath  the  younger  sedimentaries  in  the  south-western  and 
southern  parts  of  it.  They  include  the  typical  examples  of  the 
charnockite  series  as  developed  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount  and 
Pallavaram,  where  the  acid  or  quartz-bearing  form  of  the 
hypersthene  granulite  is  found  in  contact  with  the  basic  or 
norite  form.  Presumably  lying  on  the  Archaeans,  though  the 
base  is  not  seen,  come  representatives  of  the  Upper  Gondwana 
plant-bearing  shales  in  a  small  outcrop  25  miles  west-south-west 
of  Madras  city,  and  other  very  small  patches  south  of  the 
Palar  river  lying  directly  on  the  gneiss.  They  belong  to  the 
local  series  named  the  Sriperumbiidur  group,  composed  of 
white  shales  containing  plants  associated  with  sandstones  and 
micaceous  sandy  shales  and  conglomerates ;  and  they  contain 
some  ill-preserved  ammonites  and  bivalves,  as  well  as  plants, 
which  may  indicate  affinity  with  the  Neocomian  rather  than  the 
Jurassic  series.  They  are  nearly  horizontally  disposed,  of  no 
great  thickness,  and  probably  represent  the  lower  part  of  the 
Upper  Gondwanas  as  developed  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
west in  North  Arcot  District.  From  a  boring  in  Place's  Garden 
near  Madras  it  would  seem  that  Lower  Gondwanas  (with  a 
remote  chance  of  coal)  underlie  the  Upper  Gondwanas,  at 
least  locally.  Unconformably  above  the  Upper  Gondwanas  and 
overstepping  on  to  the  gneisses  in  other  places  comes  a  very 
thin  bed  of  low-level  conglomeratic  laterite,  from  10  inches  to 
12  feet  thick,  together  with  laterite  red  sands  and  loams. 
These  occur  in  patches  (as  in  the  Red  Hills  north-west  of 
Madras  city),  and  are  the  remains  of  a  once  continuous  hori- 
zontal formation,  probably  of  marine  origin,  lying  from  500  to 
600  feet  above  sea-level  and  cut  through  by  recent  river 
alluvium.  They  contain  stone  (quartzite)  implements.  Allu- 
vial areas  in  the  river-beds  and  along  the  coast,  together  with 
blown  sand,  complete  the  list  of  surface  deposits. 

The  flora  of  Chingleput  presents  few  points  of  interest.     1 
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rainfall  and  altitude  of  the  District  are  almost  uniform,  and  1 
the  plants  found  throughout  it  resemble  those  of  similar  i 
I .n  the  east  coast.  The  forest  trees  and  the  crops  are  rtferai 
to  below.  The  most  noticeable  trees  among  the  village*  are 
the  palmyra  palm  and  the  easuarina.  The  Utter  has  been 
planted  extensively  all  along  the  belt  of  sandy  soil  which  fringe* 
the  sea-coast. 

Wild  animals  of  the  larger  kinds  are  scarce.  An  orrarioiMl 
tiger,  a  few  leopards,  and  some  bears  are  found  in  the  north  of 
the  Tiruvalltir  taluk  among  the  hills,  and  also  spotted  deer  and 
sthnbar  in  small  numbers.  Wild  hog  are  fairly  numerous  there, 
and  in  the  low  hills  and  scrub  jungle  in  the  Chingleput  tahdi 
The  District  is  famous  for  its  snipe-shooting,  which  is  system* 
tically  exploited  by  residents  of  Madras,  and  florican  are  more 
than  usually  common. 

The  climate,  considering  the  latitude,  is  temperate,  and 
resembles  that  of  other  coast  Districts  in  the  south  of  the 
Province  in  presenting  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Madras  City,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  District,  is  830.  It  is  a  healthy  tract  on  the  whole,  though 
fever  is  endemic  in  the  west  in  some  places,  and  in  the  cast 
leprosy  and  elephantiasis  are  prevalent. 

The  rainfall  is  neither  copious  nor  very  regular.  The  annual 
average  fall  throughout  is  45  inches,  but  this  varies  much  in 
different  localities.  The  supply  is  greatest  (51  inches)  in  the 
coast  taluks,  next  heaviest  in  the  adjoining  areas,  and  lightest 
(43  inches)  in  the  westernmost  parts,  The  reason  for 
variations  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  supply 
received  from  the  northeast  monsoon,  and  this  has 
with  some  of  its  moisture  by  the  lime  it  has  traversed 

rn  side  of  the  District.    No  rai  *tkm 

usually  arrives  in  April  and  May.  In  the  south-west  monsoon 
(June  to  September)  the  early  'dry'  (unirrigated)  crops  are 
grown.  The  urnst  important  cultivation  is  that  carried  out 
with  the  north-east  rains,  which  fill  the  tanks  (artificial  irriga- 
tion reservoirs)  and  enable  the  *wet*  (or  irrigated)  crops  to  be 
put  down.  The  District  has  suffered  comparatively  little  from 
famine,  but  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  disastrous  hum 
I  anes  and  cyclones.  A<  rounts  of  some  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  article  on  Madk 

From  the  tarliest  times  of  which  there  is  any  record  uj 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Chtnglcput  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pallavas,  whose  capital  was  Kar, 
the  modern  Conjeeveram.     The  authorities  are  divided  as  to 
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who  these  Pallavas  were  and  whence  they  came.  During  the 
height  of  their  power,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  they  ruled  over  a  great  kingdom  extending  from  the 
Narbada  and  Orissa  in  the  north  to  the  Ponnaiyar  river  in  the 
south,  and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east  to  a  line  drawn 
through  Salem,  Bangalore,  and  Berar  on  the  west.  The 
famous  monolithic  temples  and  raths  at  Mahabalipur,  better 
known  as  the  Seven  Pagodas,  on  the  coast  nearly  due  east  of 
Chingleput  town,  are  attributed  to  them. 

About  760  the  Pallavas  became  extinct  as  a  ruling  power,  and 
Chingleput  then  passed  under  the  Western  Gangas  of  Mysore. 
The  Rashtrakutas  of  Malkhed,  in  the  present  Nizam's  Domi- 
nions, invaded  the  District  and  took  Kanchi  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  and  again  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centuries. 
Shortly  afterwards  Chingleput  became  part  of  the  country  of 
the  Cholas,  whose  greatest  ruler,  Rajaraja  Deva,  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  On  the  decline  of  the  Cholas 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  District  passed 
under  the  Kakatiyas  of  Warangal,  and  a  line  of  later  Cholas 
ruled  over  Kanchi  and  the  surrounding  country,  with  one  slight 
interruption,  as  their  vassals.  About  1393  it  was  absorbed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  which  was  then  extending 
its  hold  over  all  Southern  India,  and  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption continued  to  be  part  of  that  realm  for  over  a  century 
and  a  half. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Vijayanagar  dynasty  by  the  com- 
bined Muhammadan  kings  of  the  Deccan  at  the  battle  of 
Talikota  in  1565,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  deputies 
of  the  fallen  kingdom,  who  continued  to  pay  allegiance  to  the 
fugitive  king  of  Vijayanagar  after  his  flight  to  Chandragiri, 
in  North  Arcot  District.  From  a  later  deputy  the  English 
received,  in  1639,  the  grant  of  the  site  on  which  Fort  St. 
George  now  stands.  Shortly  afterwards  the  whole  of  south-east 
India  was  overrun  by  the  Kutb  Shahi  Sultans  of  Golconda. 
The  Naiks  (as  the  deputies  were  called)  of  Chingleput  remained 
the  vassals  of  these  new  conquerors,  and  their  dealings  with 
the  English  at  Madras  are  prominent  points  in  the  early 
history  of  Fort  St.  George. 

On  the  fall  of  Golconda  in  1687  Chingleput  passed,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Camatic,  under  the  rule  of  the  Mughal  emperors 
at  Delhi.  During  the  Carnatic  Wars  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Chingleput  and  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  District  were 
the  objects  of  repeated  attacks,  and  figure  constantly  in  the 
story  of  these  troublous  times.     In  1763  the  District, 
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then  included  some  of  the  villages  now  forming  part  of  ] 
City,  was  granted  in  perpetuity  as  a  jdgir  to  the  East  Incbi 
Company  by  Muhammad  Alt,  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  to  am 
sideration  of  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  the  English,  and 
in  1765  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Mughal  emperor 
The  old  records  always  call  the  District  '  the  Jagir/  For  tbc 
next  fifteen  years  it  was  leased  annually  to  the  Nawab  htmaeJC 
and  during  that  time  Haidar  Ali,  who  had  by  then  usurped 
all  sovereign  authority  in  Mysore,  devastated  it  twice,  in  1769 
and  again  in  1780,  On  the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Camatic  to  the  English  by  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  in  1 781,  c 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  of  Assigned 
Revenues.  In  1801  it  became  part  of  the  British  dominion* 
in  India  on  the  cession  of  the  Camatic  in  full  sovereignty  to 
the  Company  by  the  Nawab.  Besides  the  territory  the* 
acquired,  Chingleput  includes  the  town  of  Pulicat,  the  earliest 
Dutch  possession  in  India  (founded  in  1609),  which  was  ceded 
to  the  British  in  1825. 

The  oldest  objects  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  District 
are  the  rude  stone  monuments,  relics  of  the  Kurumbas  and 
earlier  prehistoric  races,  which  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers. The  monolithic  buildings  at  the  Seven  Pagodas,  the 
legends  connected  with  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  the  old  Dutch 
Settlements  at  Pulicat  and  Sadras,  and  the  antiquities  at 
Conjeeveram  are  referred  to  in  the  respective  articles  on 
these  places. 

The  District  is  made  up  of  six  tdJuks,  the  head -quarters  of 
which  are  at  the  places  from  which  they  are  respectively 
named.  Statistics  of  these,  for  the  Census  year  1901,  are 
appended  : — 
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The  District  head-quarters  arc  at  Saipapet.    Chingleput  is 
the  smallest  District  in  the   Presidency  except   Madras  ( 
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the  Nllgiris,  and  Anjengo ;  but  the  density  of  the  population 
of  every  taluk  is  considerably  above  the  average  for  the  Presi- 
dency as  a  whole,  and  in  Saidapet,  which  surrounds  Madras 
and  contains  several  villages  which  are  practically  suburbs  of 
that  city,  it  is  as  high  as  767  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
total  population  of  the  District  in  187 1  was  938,184 ;  in  1881, 
981,381;  in  1891,  1,202,928;  and  in  1901,  1,312,122.  Since 
the  first  of  these  years  it  has  increased  by  one-third,  and  in  the 
last  decade  the  rate  of  growth  was  above  the  average  for  the 
Province  and  in  the  Saidapet  taluk  was  as  high  as  17  per  cent 
Immigration  from  North  Arcot  is  considerable,  but  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  movement  from  the  District 
itself  into  Madras  city.  The  villages  in  Chingleput  are  usually 
small,  averaging  only  524  inhabitants  apiece.  It  contains 
fifteen  towns,  of  which  two,  Conjkeveram  (population,  46,164) 
and]  Chingleput  (10,551),  are  municipalities,  and  the  others 
are  Unions. 

Of  the  people  of  Chingleput,  1,255,257,  or  96  per  cent,  are 
Hindus,  30,010  are  Musalmans,  and  26,466  are  Christians. 
These  last  increased  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  decade 
1 891-190 1.  The  District  is  one  of  seven  in  the  Presidency 
in  which,  for  some  reason  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  females,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  are  fewer  than 
males.  Though  it  really  belongs  to  the  Tamil  country,  it 
marches  with  Telugu  Districts  on  the  north  and  west,  and  in 
its  north-western  taluk,  Tiruvallur,  Telugu  is  the  prevailing 
vernacular.  In  the  District  as  a  whole,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
people  speak  Telugu,  and  about  three-fourths  Tamil. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  Madras  city,  Chingleput  contains  Their 
a  high  proportion  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  Hindus  castes  "d 
include  1,02 1,000  Tamils  and  2 1 7,000  Telugus.  Of  the  former  tioos. 
as  many  as  321,000  belong  to  the  low  caste  of  Paraiyans,  and 
the  high  proportion  of  this  community  to  the  total  population 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  facts  in  the  social  constitution  of 
the  District.  The  Pallis — who,  like  the  Paraiyans,  are  mainly 
agricultural  labourers — also  occur  in  great  strength,  numbering 
as  many  as  262,000.  Other  castes  which,  though  not  remark- 
able numerically,  are  found  in  greater  strength  in  Chingleput 
than  elsewhere  are  the  Pandarams,  a  class  of  Saivite  priests  and 
religious  beggars  many  of  whom  officiate  at  the  domestic  cere- 
monies of  the  Vellalas;  the  Pattanavans,  fishermen ;  the  Vedans, 
who  are  shikaris  and  agriculturists;  and  the  Kannadiyans, 
a  Kanarese  caste  of  shepherds  and  cattle-breeders  most  of 
whom  are  Lingayats  by  sect. 
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The  District  is  notorious  for  the  disputes  which  occur  i 
and  especially  at  Conjeeveram,  between  the  VadagaUi 
Tengalai  sub-sects  of  the  Vaishnavite  Hindus.  The 
points  of  doctrinal  difference  between  them  are  as  follows 
The  Vadagalais  prefer  to  read  sacred  books  and  chant  m 
Sanskrit,  while  the  Tengalais,  although  revering  that 
attach  greater  value  to  their  own  vernacular.  Th 
believe  the  attainment  of  salvation  to  be  aided  by  devoUora, 
ritual,  and  good  works  ;  the  Tengalais  assert  it  to  be  of  grace 
alone.  The  former  worship  Llkshmi,  the  consort  of  Vishnu, 
as  a  goddess  equal  in  power  to  her  husband  ;  the  latter 
demn  this  practice  and  insist  that  the  goddess  can  only 
intercede.  The  Vadagalais  begin  their  prayers  with  praise  of 
Vedanta  Desika  (a  saint  bom  at  Conjeeveram),  while  the  Ten- 
galais begin  theirs  with  praise  of  the  saint  Manav.llam.1  muni. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  of  Chingleput  differ  little  from 
the  normal  The  District  is  somewhat  less  exclusively  agri- 
cultural than  the  average,  but  the  reason  for  this  is  merely  that 
there  are  numerous  fishermen  along  the  c< 

Of  the  26,466  Christians  in  the  District  in  1901,  33. 
were  natives  of  India  and  2,752  Europeans  and  Etirasi 
Two-thirds  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  The  Wesley 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  London  Missions  are  the 
chief  Protestant  missions  at  work.  The  Wesleyan  Mission 
carries  on  its  operations  in  the  Madurantakara  and  Saidapet 
taluks,  and  the  Free  Church  Mission  in  Chingleput,  Conjee 
veram,  and  Ponneri.  These  bodies  maintain  a  large  number 
of  schools  for  Hindus  and  Panchamas  (depressed  castes)  of  both 
sexes.  Their  work  among  the  Panchamas  is  partly  religious 
partly  social,  and  partly  educational.  They  hairc  lent  \\ 
assistance  to  enable  thrifty  individuals  to  hold  land,  the  mission* 
themselves  in  some  cases  buying  or  holding  tbil  for  them ;  and 
the  United  Free  Church  Mission  has  founded  three  peasant 
settlements  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  community.  The 
principal  of  these  is  Melrosapuram,  within  an  easy  drive  of 
Chingleput,  which  was  started  in  1893.  Here  is  a  school  in 
which  boys  are  taught  agriculture,  the  extraction  of  plantain 
fibre,  rope-making,  and  blacksmiths'  work,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  mend  their  implements.  The  valuable  csperimen 
well-irrigation  which  have  been  made  here  are  referred  to  below 

There  are  three  classes  of  soil  in  the  District — black*  red, 
and  arenaceous— each  of  which  hi  varieties,  namely, 

loam,  clay,  and  sand.     In  each  class  the  loam  is  considered 
the  best  and  the  sand  the  worst,     The  black  and  the  red  soils 
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are  well  suited  for  cultivation,  the  black  being  generally  the 
more  fertile  of  the  two;  but  the  arenaceous  soil,  which  occurs 
in  a  wide  strip  all  along  the  sea-shore,  is  fit  only  for  the  plan- 
tations of  casuarina  which  abound  in  the  coast  villages.  The 
red  soil  predominates  in  the  northern  taluks  of  TiruvaMr, 
Ponneri,  and  Saidapet,  while  the  black  soil  is  commonest  in  the 
south  in  Chingleput,  Conjeeveram,  and  Madurantakam,  The 
southern  portion  of  the  District  is  consequently  more  fertile 
than  the  northern.  September  is  the  month  in  which  the 
sowing  of  the  crops  chiefly  takes  place,  one-fourth  of  the  *  dry  ' 
land  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  *  wet  *  land  being  planted  then. 
Next  in  importance  for  sowing  comes  October. 

The  District  is  principally  ryotwari  land,  but  zammdari  and 
1  whole  inam  '  areas  cover  as  much  as  950  square  miles  out  of 
the  total  of  3,079.  For  these,  detailed  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, and  the  area  for  which  particulars  are  on  record  is 
3,455  square  miles.  In  1903-4  this  was  made  up  as  shown 
below,  areas  being  in  square  miles  \ — 


Chief  agri- 
cultural 
statistics 
and  pria- 
cipal  crop** 


Taluk. 

Area  shown 
in  accounts. 

Forests. 

Cultivable 
waste. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Tiruvallur 
Ponneri     . 
Saidapet     . 
Chingleput 
Conjeeveram 
Madurantakam  . 

District  total 

456 
308 

311 
382 

447 
531 

104 

6 

"4 

65 

8 

17 

38 

9 
10 

3i 
11 

35 

2l6 
173 
208 
164 
276 
299 

121 
9« 

IOI 

95 
150 
139 

3,435 

314 

134 

1.335 

70a 

Of  the  cultivable  waste  a  large  proportion  is  very  poor  soil,  but 
a  considerable  area  may  be  expected  to  come  gradually  under 
cultivation  as  population  increases. 

The  staple  food-grains  of  the  District  are  rice  and  rdgi 
(Eleusine  coracana)y  the  areas  under  which  were  927  and  97 
square  miles  respectively,  or,  taken  together,  three-fourths  of 
the  total  extent  sown  in  1903-4.  The  other  crops  chiefly  culti- 
vated are  varagu  (Paspalum  scrobiculatutn),  indigo,  gingelly, 
cambu  (Pennisetum  typhoideum),  and  ground-nut.  Varagu  is 
mostly  cultivated  in  the  Madurantakam  taluk  on  inferior  sorts 
of  '  dry '  land ;  indigo,  cambu,  and  ground-nut  chiefly  in  the 
Tiruvallur  taluk ;  and  gingelly  in  Conjeeveram  and  Maduran- 
takam. Improve- 

Methods  of  cultivation  are  the  reverse  of  careful     Much  of  me?jVJl 
the  soil  is  poor,  and  much  of  the  land  is  held  by  absentee  land-  JjJJj 
lords,  who  sublet  it  to  cultivators  whose  means  are  small  and  practices 
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whose  tenancy  is   insecure.     Good   farming   is  thus  a 
manuring  and  weeding  are  neglect ed,  and  much  of  the  Dttfna 
has  a  poverty  stricken  appt  At  Saidapet  b  the  Ga*m 

ment  Agricultural  College,  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  tfcr 
ryots  have  profited  by  its  teachings,  In  one  direcne**,  hew- 
ever,  there  are  signs  of  improvement,  and  that  is  in  the  nuznbo 
of  wells  which  have  recently  been  dug  or  repaired.  In  iht 
sixteen  years  ending  with  1904  more  than  5J  lakhs  «i> 
borrowed  by  the  ryots  under  the  Land  Improvement  Lav 
Act  for  this  puq>ose.  The  farm-school  at  Melrosaporao 
belonging  to  the  Free  Church  Mission,  which  has  already  bcea 
alluded  to,  has  conducted  valuable  experiments  on  dx 
capabilities  of  wells  equipped  with  pumping  machinery,  which 
ought  to  do  much  to  extend  this  form  of  irrigation.  A  well  00 
the  farm  was  fitted  with  an  oil-engine  of  3 §  horse-power  and 
a  pump  ;  it  was  deepened  and  four  adits  made  at  the 
and  a  new  well  was  sunk  close  by  to  serve  as  a  storage 
and  joined  to  the  other  by  another  adit.  By  these  mean 
inflow  was  greatly  increased,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
the  well  was  made  to  irrigate  twenty  acres  instead  of  five- 
is  considered  certain  that  this  area  u  rouble  of  further  o- 
tension.  Valuable  crops  such  as  sugar-cane  and  plantains  we 
now  grown  by  this  means,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  is  from 
eight  to  twenty  times  what  it  formerly  was.  Large  quantities 
of  manure  and  tank  silt  are  used  on  the  land.  Around  the 
well  are  hundreds  of  valuable  fruit  treest  which  give  the  place 
a  flourishing  appearance.     The  ryots  of  tl  1  have  1 

much    interest   in   these   experiments  ;  and   Government 
sanctioned  the  establishment  in  other  places  of  five 
similar  to  that   at    Mrlmsupuram,    and     is    also    conducting 
further  experiments  in  the  use  of  pumping  machinen 
nexion  with  wells. 

No  breed  of  cattle  is  peculiar  to  ChinglepuL     Those 
locally  are  mostly  inferior,  as  there  are  few  good  | 
The  best  cattle  are  imported  from  the  adjoining  District     Thr 
goats  and  sheep  are  of  the  ordinary  varieties. 

Of  the  t<  »til  area  of  ryohvari  and  *  minor  imam  '  lands  culti- 
vated in  1903-4  (1,335  square  miles),  702  square  miles,  or  more 
than  half,  were  irrigated.     By  far  the  larger  part  of  tli; 
(619  square  miles)  was  watered  from  tat  tiftcial  reser- 

voirs.    These  number  2,553,  and  aj  rain  fed.     Some 

of  them,  however,  are  supplied  from  channels  led  from  the 
rivers  mentioned  above.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Red  Hills  and  Cholavaram  tanks,  fed  from  Uie  Kontaktvfr, 
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which  irrigate  9,054  acres  in  the  Ponneri  and  Saidapet  taluks, 
and  the  former  of  which  supplies  Madras  city  with  water; 
the  Vallur  tank  in  Ponneri,  supplied  from  the  Arani  river ;  the 
Chembrambakam  tank  in  Saidapet,  which  is  fed  from  the 
Cooum  and  irrigates  18,000  acres  in  37  villages ;  and  the  tank 
at  Uttaramerur,  fed  by  the  Cheyyar.  Other  tanks  of  impor- 
tance are  those  at  Madurantakam,  Karunguli,  Edamichi,  and 
Periamkolam  in  the  Madurantakam  taluk ;  at  Srfperumbadur, 
Tenneri,  and  Manimangalam  in  the  Conjeeveram  taluk ;  and  at 
Tinnanur  and  Ambattar  in  Saidapet  Besides  these  tanks,  158 
river  and  340  spring  channels  irrigate  about  50,000  and  7,350 
acres  respectively.  Wells  form  an  additional  source  of  irriga- 
tion, and  there  are  32,650  in  the  District,  most  of  which  are 
unfailing  except  in  years  of  severe  drought  Water  is  drawn 
from  them  either  by  picottahs  (long  wooden  levers  with  a  bucket 
at  one  end,  which  are  actuated  by  two  or  more  men  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  along  them),  or  by  kappilais  or  mots 
(leathern  buckets  pulled  up  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  worked  by 
bullocks). 

The  District  has  little  real  forest  growth.  There  are  94  Forests. 
1  reserved '  forests,  occupying  214  square  miles ;  but  they  mostly 
consist  of  low  scrub,  except  the  forests  about  the  Kamb&kkam 
and  Nagalapuram  hills  in  the  Tiruvallur  taluk,  where  there  is 
some  timber.  The  latter  make  up  nearly  half  the  forest  area 
in  the  District.  They  have  been  under  conservation  for 
eighteen  years,  and  abandoned  fields  included  within  the 
protected  areas  have  become  clothed  with  a  growth  of  good 
material,  which  is  steadily  improving  both  in  condition  and  in 
size.  The  other  Reserves,  lying  in  the  plains,  consist  mostly 
of  inferior  trees  and  small  shrubs,  only  capable  of  yielding 
faggot-wood,  manure-leaves,  and  bark.  The  greater  part  of 
these  (65  square  miles)  are  in  the  Chingleput  taluk.  The  chief 
value  of  the  Reserves  at  present  is  to  serve  as  a  grazing-ground 
for  cattle.  The  total  net  revenue  realized  from  them  in  1903-4 
was  Rs.  13,000.  They  are  administered  by  a  District  Forest 
officer,  under  whom  are  two  range  officers. 

The  minerals  of  the  District  are  few.  Some  years  ago,  on  Minerals. 
the  hills  round  Chingleput,  a  good  felspar,  useful  for  glazing 
pottery,  used  to  be  found.  The  best  variety  was  of  a  fresh 
pink  colour  passing  into  a  deep  purple,  variegated  and  glisten- 
ing with  a  curious  play  of  colours.  It  is  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  used  to  be  imported  from  Sicily  into  England.  Another 
variety  found  in  the  same  locality  was  called  Labrador  felspar. 
Its  colours  were  dark,  and        stone  was  used  in  Europe  as  an 
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ornamental  pebble.  Among  the  hills  to  the  north  and  M&> 
west  of  Chingleput  has  been  found  a  very  scarce  vinery  « 
granite.     The  colours  were  pale  green.  lottr,  gn-y,  m. 

black  and  white,  and  they  became  very  b  vben  potahcd 

Unfortunately  it  existed  in  very  small  quantities,  but  its  nkt 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  used  to  command  a  ah 
in  Europe  in  pieces  as  MMll  as  4  inches  by  2.  It  was  used 
for  pedestals  for  busts  and  for  making  small  polished  table 
ornaments,  No  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  work  cither  die 
felspar  or  the  granite,  and  their  very  existence  appears  to  hue 
been  forgotten.  In  the  clayey  estuarine  beds  to  the  north  of 
Madras  city  concretionary  masses  of  gypsum  and  crystals  of 
selenhe  occur,  but  not  in  any  great  abundance.  Supplies  for 
making  plaster  of  Paris  for  use  in  the  School  of  Art  at 
have,  however,  been  obtained  from  this  source. 

Next  to  agriculture,  cotton-  and  silk-weaving  form  the 
important  occupations  of  the  people-  Statistics  show  that 
there  are  over  11,000  bomi  in  the  District,  mote  than  htlf 
of  them  being  in  the  Cnnjeeveram  taluk.  Excellent  masHm 
were  formerly  made  at  Ami  in  the  Ponneri  tdhtk^  but  the  in- 
dustry has  died  out.  Superior  saris  of  silk  and  cotton,  wch 
as  the  native  women  wear,  are  made  at  Conjeeveram*  Coloured 
check  fabrics  are  manufactured  in  some  villages, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Tiruvallur  taluk,  and  are 
to  Penang.  Similar  checks  and  other  stuffs  are  abo 
the  Chingleput  Reformatory  School. 

There  are  some  tanneries,  but  the  industry  (which  a  lew 
years  ago  was  of  considerable  importance)  is 
account  of  the  adoption  of  the  chrome  process  of  1 
America  and  elsewhere.  The  skins  are  now  sent  to  Madras 
after  being  merely  dried,  and  are  exported  thence.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Musalmam, 

A  I  igar  factory  at  Guindy,  owned  by  Messrs.  Oakes  &  Co* 
employs  800  hands.     Ten  small  paper  making  establU 
at  Sembiem  near  Madras  provide  1  ten  or  a 

persons  each.  The  District  also  contains  nearly  400 
vats  and  500  of  the  ordinary  country  oil  nulls  The  Madras 
Railway  has  large  workshops  at  lYrarnlnu,  ju*t  outside  the 
limits  of  Madras  city,  in  which  4,500  persons  are  employed. 
Commerce.  Though  the  District  has  a  long  seaboard,  this  pcaamca  no 
single  place  which  can  be  called  a  harbour  or  which  offers  any 
facilities  for  shipping.  There  are  therefore  no  recognixod  poru 
within  its  limits,  and  its  small  sea  home  trade  is  conducted 
through  the  port  of  Madras.     Having  no  manufactures  and  no 
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natural  products  of  importance,  and  being  a  comparatively 
infertile  area,  the  District  has  but  little  commerce  of  any  kind* 
Its  chief  trade  consists  in  supplying  the  population  of  Madras 
city  with  the  ordinary  local  products,  such  as  dried  cow-dung 
fuel*  firewood,  grain,  vegetables,  meat,  straw,  grass,  sand, 
later  ite,  bricks,  and  so  forth.  In  return  it  imports  from  Madras 
the  usual  foreign  goods,  such  as  kerosene  oil,  European  piece- 
goods,  and  metals,  which  are  required  by  the  villagers.  There 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  real  centres  of  trade.  Unimportant 
weekly  markets  are  held  at  Uttaramerur  in  the  Madurantakaoi 
taluk*  at  Walajabld  in  Conjee veram,  and  at  Vallur  in  Ponneri. 
The  money-lending  of  the  District  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Marwaris,  who  are  prominent  in  such  places  as  Said  a  pet, 
Poonamallee,  and  Fallavaram  Much  of  it  is  also  done  by  a 
number  of  mutual  benefit  and  loan  societies  registered  under 
the  Indian  Companies  Act,  the  nominal  capital  of  which  is  a* 
much  as  Rs.  5,88,000, 

Since  Chingleput  surrounds  Madras  it  is  traversed  by  the  Railways 
throe  line*,  the  south-west  ajid  north-east  sections  of  the  Madras  and  ™ds' 
Railway  and  the  South  Indian  Railway,  which  start  from  that 
city.  It  is  accordingly  well  provided  with  railway  communica- 
tion. The  south-west  line  of  the  Madras  Railway  (standard 
gauge)  enters  the  centre  of  the  District  at  Siruvallur,  a  few 
furlongs  from  the  Perambur  railway  station  on  the  confines  of 
Madras  city.  It  runs  due  west  through  the  Saidapet  and 
Tiruvallur  taluks,  and  then  passes  into  North  Arcot  to  the 
junction  of  Arkonam.  This  line  was  opened  in  1856.  The 
entire  length  of  27^  miles  within  the  District  has  a  double  line. 
The  East  Coast  line  of  the  Madras  Railway  (also  on  the 
standard  gauge),  which  is  a  state  railway  opened  in  1899  and 
worked  since  1901  by  the  Madras  Railway  Company,  enters 
the  District  2  miles  from  Tondiarpet,  a  suburb  in  the  north 
of  Madras  city,  runs  due  north  as  far  as  Ennore,  and  thence 
passes  north-westwards  through  the  Ponneri  taluk,  crossing  the 
Korttalaiyar  and  Arani  rivers  by  fine  bridges,  into  Nellore 
District.  The  length  of  the  line  within  the  District  is 
28^  miles.  The  main  line  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  (metre 
gauge)  enters  Chingleput  from  the  west  of  Madras  city  and 
runs  south  through  the  Saidapet  and  Chingleput  taluks,  crosses 
the  Palar  river  by  a  girder-bridge  of  eighteen  spans  of  1 20  feet 
each,  and  passes  through  the  Madurantakam  taluk  and  on 
into  South  Arcot.  The  portion  within  the  District  is  61  miles 
in  length,  and  was  opened  in  1876.  A  branch  line  connects 
Chingleput  with  Conjeeveram,  and  runs  on  towards  Arkonam, 
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the  total  length  of  this  connecting  chord  within  the 
being  29  miles.  All  the  three  lines  run  special  office  trains  fir 
the  benefit  of  officials  and  others  who  have  dafljr  business  it 
Madras  city. 

The  construction  by  private  enterprise  of  tramways  on  file 
roads  in  the  District,  four  of  which  are  close  to  Madras,  lit 
recently  been  sanctioned.     These  tramways  will  be  on  E 
mono-rail  system,  and  will  be  worked  by  horse  and  bullock 
power.     One  of  them,  from  Poonamallee  to  the  Avadi 
on  the  Madras  Railway,  has  been  opened. 

The  District  is  well  provided  with  roads ;  all  of  them 
maintained  by  the  local  boards.  The  total  length 
miles,  of  which  659  miles  are  metalled.  There  arc  avenue* 
trees  along  594  miles.  The  chief  lines  are  the  southern, 
and  northern  trunk  roads.  The  first  of  these  leads  south- 
wards into  South  Arcot  District,  running  parallel  to  the  Sooth 
Indian  Railway,  through  the  Saidapet,  Chingleput,  and  M* 
durantakam  taluks.  The  second  runs  westward  from  Madras 
through  the  Saidapet  and  G  mjeeveram  (dinks,  and  leads  to 
North  Arcot  District,  while  the  third  passes  northwards  into 
Nell  ore  District  through  Saidapet  and  Ponneri.  Owing  to  the 
situation  of  Madras  city  in  the  heart  of  the  I  *he  traffic 

on  all  the  trunk  roads  is  very  heavy. 

Along  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Chingleput  runs  the  Buck- 
ingham Canal-  It  utilizes  the  backwaters  with  which  the  shore 
is  fringed,  and  places  the  District  in  dir  tiuniattion  by 

water  with  South  Arcot  to  the  south  and,  on  the  norUi 
the  coast  Districts  as  far  as  GodavarL 

Chingleput  suffered  four  times  from  famine  in  the  etg 
century — in  1733,  owing  to  general  neglect  of  i 
works  ;  in  1780,  in  consequence  of  Haidar*s  invasion  ;  in  17* 
from  the  failure  of  the  rains;  and  in  1785,  as  the  result  of 
great  cyclone  which  damaged  the  tanks  and  channels — 1 
five  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century:  namely,  in 
1807,  1824,  1833,  1876-8,  and  1891.  It  has  also  in  several 
other  years  (notably  in  1867-8,  1868-9,  and  1900-1)  been 
affected  by  less  serious  scarcities.  Its  proximit; 
board  and  its  numerous  railways  and  the  resultant  fa< 
the  supply  of  grain  render  improbable  the  occurrence  of 
actual  dearth  of  food ;  but  though  it  is  not  included  wii 
the  famine  zone  of  the  Presidency,  the  crops  are  always 
or  less  precarious.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  owing  to 
the  facts  that  a  large  area  of  land  usually  produces  rain-fed 
rice  which  requires  good  showers  to  aai  m  failure,  and 
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that  the  irrigation  works  nearly  all  depend  upon  local  rainfall 
and  dry  up  if  the  season  is  unfavourable.  The  six  largest 
irrigation  works,  for  example,  will  in  ordinary  seasons  supply 
55,400  acres,  but  in  a  bad  year  they  are  unable  to  protect 
more  than  15,000  acres*  The  minor  irrigation  works  protect 
about  335,400  acres  in  ordinary  years,  but  in  a  year  of  pro- 
longed drought  not  more  than  41,000.  The  area  protected  by 
wells  is  also  smalt.  The  worst  famine  on  record  was  that  of 
1876-8,  the  Great  Famine,  as  it  is  called.  The  average  num- 
ber of  persons  relieved  daily  in  the  District  during  the  twenty- 
two  months  for  which  this  lasted  was  40*000  \  and  in  September, 
1877,  the  figure  was  as  high  as  116,000,  or  over  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  Probably,  however,  a  proportion  of 
these  were  people  from  other  Districts  ;  stories  had  circulated 
freely  among  the  natives  of  the  ample  supplies  of  food  avail- 
able in  Madras  city,  and  they  flocked  thither  in  thousands 
through  Chingleput. 

The  taluks  are  grouped  for  administrative   purposes   into  District 

three  subdivisions,  one  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  member  of  s"^    '  , 
...  °  .  sions  and 

the  Indian  Civil  Service,  each  of  the  other  two  being  under  a  staff. 

Deputy-Collector.  The  Civilian  takes  the  Chingleput  sub- 
division, comprising  the  Chingleput,  Madurantakam,  and  Con- 
jeeveram  taluks ;  one  of  the  Deputy-Collectors  the  Saidapet 
subdivision,  consisting  of  the  Saidapet  taluk ;  and  the  other 
the  Tiruvallur  subdivision,  which  includes  Tiruvallur  and 
Ponneri.  A  tahsildar  is  stationed  at  the  head-quarters  of  each 
of  the  taluks  and  a  stationary  sub-magistrate  also.  In  addition 
there  are  deputy-laksilddrs  (who  are  also  sub-magistrates)  at 
Poonamallee  (Saidapet  taluk),  Snperumbudur  (Conjeeveram 
taluk),  Uttaramerur  (Madurantakam  taluk),  and  Satyavedu 
(Tiruvallur  taluk).  The  superior  staff  of  the  District  includes 
the  usual  officers,  except  that  the  Executive  Engineer  has  his 
head-quarters  at  Madras  city  and  has  also  charge  of  the 
Buckingham  Canal.  The  Collector's  office  and  residence  is  at 
Saidapet,  the  District  Court  is  at  Chingleput  (where  the  Dis- 
trict Medical  and  Sanitary  officer  also  resides),  and  the 
Superintendent  of  police  lives  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount. 

Civil  justice  is  administered  by  the  District  Court  and  four  Civil  ju?- 
District  Munsifs,  stationed  respectively  at  Chingleput,  Conjee-  ^^d 
veram,  Poonamallee,  and  Tiruvallttr.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  civil  litigation  is  made  up  of  suits  under  the  tenancy  law. 
These  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  District  except 
three,  the  average  annual  number  being  about  1,250.  Crime 
is  usually  light  in  Chingleput,  the  population  not  including  any 
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large  number  of  the  criminal  castes*     Recently  dacohie* 
increased  considerably,  but  this  is  apparently  due  to 
causes, 

Very  little  reliable  information  is  available  regarding  tac 
revenue  history  of  the  District  before  it  was  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company  as  &Jdgir.  Under  the  Hindu  sovereign 
the  crown  received  a  share  of  the  produce  of  each  village  or 
township,  the  government  having  nothing  to  do  with  individual 
cultivators.  Under  the  Musalmans  the  government's  share  of 
the  produce  was  farmed  out  to  renters  to  collect,  and  oppression 
and  confusion  were  rampant.  When  the  Company  obtained 
the  country,  they  at  first  rented  it  back  to  the  Nawab  for  a 
fixed  sum.  His  management  was  as  bad  as  any 
could  be.  Absurdly  high  estimates  of  the  yield  of  each 
were  made,  and  reduced  to  some  extent  after  fees  had  been 
paid  to  officials  and  to  the  Nawab  himself*  In  1 783  the  lease 
to  the  Nawab  terminated,  and  the  Company  assumed  d 
management  of  the  Jagfr.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Committee  of  Assigned  Revenues  appointed  to  mange 
the  Nawab's  possessions  in  the  Carnatic.  This 
divided  it  into  fourteen  farms,  and  rented  them  out  on 
for  nine  years  from  1783  to  1791  on  progressive  rents.  Bat 
most  of  the  renters  failed  before  the  fourth  year  and  hardly 
any  of  them  were  able  to  tide  over  the  sixth,  and  thereupon 
almost  all  of  them  were  deprived  of  their  fam  1  the 

termination  of  these  leases,  the  Jagfr  was  parcelled  oat  mm 
smaller  allotments  and  granted  on  triennial  leases  to  the 
principal   inhabitants.     Under   ihr  the  revenue  im- 

proved. In  1794  Mr.  Lionel  Place,  whose  name  is  still 
remembered  in  the  District,  was  appointed  Collector  He 
found  that  the  receipts  under  the  triennial  leases  did  not  repce^ 
sent    the   amount    properly    due   to    feb  any;  and   he 

endeavoured  to  remedy  matters  by  making  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  sources  of  land  revenue  and  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  ryots,  as  well  as  by  bring- 
ing to  light  abuses  in  the  collection  and  managemci 
assessment.  He  made  a  settlement  of  the  land,  baaed  on 
ated  out  turn  of  the  produce  of  each  village  cotnmt 
into  a  money  payment,  and  the  principal  landowners  were  held 
lOMJfak  fur  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  revenue  to 
the  Government.    This  system,  h<  ivolved  a  rccogm* 

tion    by   Government   of  incu  ^nd    waa   not 

ipprtfved    In  1 801-2  a  permanent  settlement  was  introduced  ; 
the  country  was  divided  into  sixty-four  estates,  each  paying  a 
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revenue  of  from  Rs.  7,000  to  Rs*  16,000,  the  rights  to  the  col- 
lections in  which,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  revenue  to 
Government,  were  sold  by  auction.  The  fixed  revenue  was 
based  on  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  each  village  in 
respect  to  ploughs,  live-stock,  means  of  irrigation,  and  fertility, 
checked  by  reference  to  the  accounts  of  ten  years  prior  and 
subsequent  to  1 7S0  and  the  revenue  of  179&-9,  This  system 
was,  however,  found  to  work  very  unsatisfactorily,  as  no  allow- 
ance had  been  made  for  bad  seasons,  and  the  amounts  which 
the  ryots  could  pay  had  been  estimated  on  so  high  a  scale  that 
the  purchasers  of  the  estates  made  little  profit.  In  conse- 
quence many  sales  of  their  land  took  place,  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  estates  were  resumed  and  again  rented  out 
village  by  village  on  triennial  leases.  In  1803  the  ry&lwari 
system  was  introduced  into  a  portion  of  the  Jaglr,  The  land 
was  surveyed  and  classified  into  '  wet,'  l  dry/  and  *  garden,*  the 
two  former  being  further  subdivided  into  grades  in  accordance 
with  their  soil.  The  rates  of  assessment  were  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  estimated  average  out-turn  of  each  field  in  ten 
average  years,  deducting  20  per  cent,  for  cultivation  expenses, 
and  then  apportioning  the  residue  equally  between  the 
Government  and  the  ryot.  The  Government's  share  was  then 
converted  into  a  money  equivalent.  This  arrangement  was 
popular  with  the  ryots,  and  the  revenue  of  the  tract  where  it 
was  introduced  rose  by  nearly  one-third.  In  18 16  the  favour- 
able results  of  the  survey  and  settlement  of  the  Ceded  Districts 
under  Sir  Thomas  Munro  induced  the  Government  to  order 
its  introduction  into  the  whole  of  this  District,  and  it  has 
continued  in  force  up  to  the  present  day.  Between  1870 
and  1874  the  District  was  systematically  surveyed,  and  from 
1872  to  1879  a  resettlement  was  made.  The  survey  showed 
that  the  area  in  occupation  was  1 1  per  cent,  more  than  had 
been  shown  in  the  old  accounts,  and  the  settlement  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  total  assessment.  The  average 
assessment  on  'dry*  land  is  Rs.  1-8-7  9^T  acre  (maximum, 
Rs.  4 ;  minimum,  4  annas)  and  that  on  '  wet '  land  Rs.  4-6-8 
per  acre  (maximum,  Rs.  7-8-0 ;  minimum,  Rs.  2).  The  District 
will  very  shortly  be  resettled.  The  revenue  from  land  and  the 
total  revenue  in  recent  years  are  given  in  the  table  on  the 
next  page,  in  thousands  of  rupees. 

Outside  the  municipalities  of  Chingleput  and  Conjeeveram,  Local 
the  local  affairs  of  the  District  are  managed  by  the  three  tahtk  boards' 
boards  of  Chingleput,   Saidapet,  and  Tiruvallur,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  District  board.     The  areas  in 
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charge  of  the  taluk  boards  correspond  with  those  of  the 
revenue  subdivisions  given  above.  There  are  eighteen  V 
managed  by  panchayats  established  under  Act  V  of  1884, 
composed  of  the  smaller  towns  and  some  of  the  villages.  The 
expenditure  of  all  these  bodies  in  1903-4  was  Rs,  2,81,000. 
more  than  half  of  which  was  laid  out  on  public  works, 
chief  source  of  income  was,  as  usual,  the  land  cess. 


Lood  revenue 
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The  District  Superintendent  of  police  at  St.  Thorna*"* 
Mount  has  general  control  over  the  police  throughout  the 
whole  District.  There  are  63  police  stations  (including  out- 
posts), and  the  force  numbers  687  constables  working  under  1 j 
inspectors,  besides  1,001  rural  police,  A  force  of  reserve  police 
at  head-quarters  numbers  119  men  under  an  inspector. 

Nu  (Antral  jail  is  maintained  in  the  Di  nvicts  being 

sent  to  the  Madras  Penitentiary  or  to  the  ja  'lofe  and 

Cuddalore  in  North  Arcot  and  South  A  >  respec- 

tively. There  are  ten  subsidiary  jails  situated  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  various  tahs'tldars  and  deputy-/a4jf/4/r/,  with 
accommodation  for  305  prisoners.  The  Reformatory  School 
for  juvenile  offenders  at  Chingleput  is  referred  to  in  the 
separate  article  on  that  place. 
Education.       According  to  the  Census  of  1901  Chingleput  star 

among  the  Districts  of  the  Presidency  in  regard  to  the  literacy 
of  its  inhabitants,  7-8  per  cent.  (14*4  males  and  i-o  females 
per  cent.)  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Education  is  n 
backward  in  the  Ponneri  taluk  and  in  the  Satyavcdu  side 
of  TiruvallQr.  The  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction 
in  1880-1  was  14,329;  in  1890-t,  24,724;  in  1900-1,  34 
and  in  1903-4,  38,364.  On  March  3r,  1904,  there  were  833 
primary,  25  secondary,  and  7  special  schools,  and  2  college*, 
besides  422  private  schools.  Of  the  867  institutions  classed  as 
public,  9  naged  by  the  Educational  dqajlment,  58  by 

local  boards,  and  6  by  municipalities,  while  513  were  aided  from 
public  funds,  and  301  were  unaided  but  conformed  to  the  rules 
of  the  department.  The  majority  of  thr  pupils  were  tn  primary 
classes,  and  the  number  of  girls  beyond  that  stage  wj 
Of  the  total  male  population  of  school-going  age  24  per  1 
were  in  the  primary  grade  of  instruction,  and  of  the  female 
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population  4-S  per  cent,  Among  Muhammadans  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  were  56*8  and  7-6.  There  were  272 
schools  for  Panchamas,  containing  5,911  pupils.  The  special 
schools  include  the  Reformatory  School  at  Chingleput  and  the 
technical  classes  at  St,  Patrick's  Orphanage  at  Adyar.  The  two 
colleges  are  the  Teachers'  College  and  the  Agricultural  College, 
both  at  Saidapet.  The  latter  will  shortly  be  removed  to 
Coimb&tore.  A  high  school  for  practising  purposes  is  attached 
to  the  former.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4 
was  Rs,  3,37,000,  of  which  Rs.  73,000  was  derived  from  fees* 
Of  the  total  41  per  cent,  was  devoted  to  primary  education. 

There  are  fourteen  dispensaries  in  the  rural  areas  in  the  Hospitals 
District,  two  hospitals  in  the  two  municipal  towns  of  Conjee- afld  d,f" 
veram  and  Chingleput,  and  a  dispensary  for  women  and  children 
at  Conjeeveram.  The  rural  dispensaries  are  maintained  by  the 
local  boards,  which  also  contribute  Rs.  2,500  and  Rs.  1,400 
respectively  towards  the  up-keep  of  the  municipal  medical 
institutions*  In  the  hospital  at  Conjeeveram  is  a  maternity 
ward,  which  was  built  by  Raja  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliyar. 
The  Chingleput  hospital  possesses  an  endowment  in  Govern- 
ment securities  of  Rs.  24,000.  In  1903  these  institutions 
treated  182,000  cases,  of  whom  900  were  in-patients.  The 
number  of  operations  performed  was  6,000.  The  expenditure 
was  Rs.  36,000,  the  bulk  of  which  was  met  from  Local  funds. 

For  some  years  vaccination  in  this  District  has  not  been  pro-  Vaccina- 
gressing,  but  during  1903-4  there  was  some  improvement,  and  tion* 
the  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  was  42,000,  or 
32  per  mille  of  the  population.  Vaccination  was  made 
compulsory  in  1902  in  all  villages  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
from  the  head-quarters  of  each  sub-magistrate.  It  is  also 
compulsory  in  the  two  municipal  towns  of  Chingleput  and 
Conjeeveram,  and  in  the  cantonments  of  Pallavaram  and 
St.  Thomas's  Mount. 

[C.  S.  Crole,  Chingleput  Manual,  1879.] 

Tiruvallur  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  Chingleput  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  consisting  of  the  Tiruvallur  and  Ponneri 
taluks. 

Tiruvallur  Taluk. — North-west  taluk  of  Chingleput  District, 
Madras,  lying  between  130  3'  and  130  47'  N.  and  790  44'  and 
8o°  7'  E.,  with  an  area  of  744  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  253,973,  compared  with  236,93901  1891.  This  is 
the  most  sparsely  peopled  taluk  in  the  District,  the  density 
being  341  persons  per  square  mile.  It  contains  one  town, 
Tiruvallur  (population,  9,092),  the  head-quarters,  and  464 
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villages.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  4,32,000,  The  soil  of  Tinttitfr 
is  generally  either  a  sandy  or  a  red  ferruginous  loam,  neither  of 
which  is  fertile.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  41  inches,  tfce 
lowest  in  the  District.  The  country  is  mostly  flat  and  unmctr 
esting ;  but  in  its  north  western  comer  two  ranges,  known  •§ 
the  Nagalapuram  and  Satyavedu  hills,  relieve  the  monotony  vi 
the  plain  and  furnish  some  hill  scenery.  K  am  bale  learn  J>ro£ 
the  highest  point  among  them,  is  2,548  feet  above  sea  level 
The  Korttalaiyar,  the  Araniya  Nad!  or  Arani  river,  and  the 
Cooum  irrigate  the  taluk. 

Ponneri,*—  Northern  taluk  of  Chingleput  District,  Madias, 
lying  between  130  It1  and  13° 34'  N.  and  8o°  2  and  8o°  2  1 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  an  area  of  347  square 
miles.  The  population  in  root  was  136,597,  compared  with 
122,418  in  1891,  Ponneri  contains  the  town  of  PuucaT 
(population,  5,448)  and  240  villages  (including  the  head-quarten, 
Ponneri),  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  ceases 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,70,000.  The  Korttalaiyar  and 
the  Araniya  Nad!  flow  through  the  taluk ;  which  is  an  uninterest- 
ing tract  of  nearly  level  land  sloping  towards  the  sea.  The 
coast  is  fringed  with  a  line  of  hillocks  of  blown  sand,  inside 
which  are  a  series  of  backwaters  connecting  Ennore  with  the 
Pulicat  Lake.  The  annual  rainfall  is  47  inches,  or  slightly  mote 
than  the  District  average. 

Saidapet  Taluk.  -  Taluk  and  sub'  i  Chingleput 

trict,  Madras,  lying  between  120  51'  and  130  14'  N\  and  i 
and  8oc  20'  E.,  and  touching  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  an 
342  square  mites.  It  surrounds  on  all  sides  but  the  east  Madras 
city,  a  fact  which  has  much  influence  upon  its  people  and  con 
ditions.  The  population  in  190 1  was  262,478,  compared  with 
224,472  in  1891,  the  increase  of  nearly  17  per  cent,  being  due 
to  its  including  H  llages  which  are  really  suburb*  of 

Madras.  The  density,  767  persons  per  square  mile,  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  taluk  in  the  Ihstrict  Hie  demand  on  account 
of  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,44,000, 
It  contains  six  towns  and  255  village  apkt  (population, 

14,254)  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  taluk  and  of  the 
The  other  five  towns  are  Sembiem  (population,  17,567^  Ti* 
vottjvur  (15,919),  St.  Thomas's  Moukt  (15*571),  Poo: 
mallee  (15,323),  and  Pallavaram  (6,416).    The  Koi 
the  Cooum,  and  the  Adyar  rivers  flow  through  the  taluk.     Its 
general  appearance  is  flat  and  u  but  here  and  there 

occur  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  on  many  of  which  are 
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either  a  temple  or  a  bungalow,  which  serve  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  aspect. 

Chingleput  Subdivision.  —  Subdivision  of  Chingleput 
District,  Madras*  consisting  of  the  Chingleput,  Cohjeeveram, 
and  Madurantakam  taluks. 

Chingleput  Taluk,— 7Mf£  on  the  shore  of  the  District  of 
the  same  name,  Madras,  lying  between  1 20  29/  and  s  2*  54'  N. 
and  79°  52'  and  8oQ  15'  E.f  with  an  area  of  436  square  miles* 
The  population  in  1901  was  r  55, 2 13,  compared  with  137,291  in 
1 891,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  decade,  13  per  cenL,  being 
much  greater  than  in  the  District  as  a  whole.  It  contains 
two  to  wns  and  298  villages,  Ch i n g leput  { pop ula ti on,  10,551} 
is  the  head-quarters,  and  Tirukkaxjkkunram  (5,728)  is  a 
sacred  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  demand  on  account  of  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1 903-4  to  Rs.  2,82,000*  The 
soil  is  mostly  red  ferruginous  loam  in  the  interior,  and  sandy 
towards  the  east  Generally  speaking,  the  country  is  rocky  and 
poor  \  but  much  of  it  is  covered  with  low  hills  and  scrub  jungle, 
and  in  appearance  it  is  consequently  much  more  diversified  and 
picturesque  than  the  rest  of  the  District.  The  only  river  irri- 
gation is  that  from  the  Palar,  by  means  of  spring  channels, 
which  bring  the  water  directly  to  the  fields,  and  flood  channels, 
which  fill  the  tanks  when  freshes  come  down.  The  greater  part 
of  the  irrigation  is  from  rain-fed  tanks  with  small  catchment 
basins,  and  is  consequently  precarious. 

Conjeeveram  Taluk.— Westernmost  taluk  of  Chingleput 
District,  Madras,  lying  between  120  42'  and  130  8'  N. 
and  790  34'  and  8o°  5'  E.,  with  an  area  of  514  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  225,300,  compared  with  218,671 
in  1 89 1,  the  rate  of  increase  being  smaller  than  in  any  other 
taluk.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  District  in  which  the 
females  are  in  excess  of  the  males.  There  are  two  towns, 
Conjeeveram  (population,  46,164),  the  head-quarters,  and 
Sriperumbudur  (5,481),  the  station  of  a  deputy-taksilddr ;  and 
364  villages.  Of  these  last,  Perambakkam  possesses  some  his- 
torical interest.  The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  5,08,000.  The  soil  of  the 
taluk  is  generally  very  inferior,  being  either  stony  or  mixed  with 
lime,  gravel,  or  laterite.  Its  general  appearance  is  tame  and 
dreary  in  the  extreme,  there  being  only  one  or  two  low  conical 
hills  in  the  north-east.  The  general  level  rises  gradually  but 
considerably  from  the  river  Palar  towards  the  north  and  west. 
Along  the  northern  bank  of  this  river,  palmyra,  coco-nut,  and 
tamarind  trees  have  been  largely  planted.     It  is  the  chief  source 
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of  irrigation,  but  the  Korttalaiyar  also  furnishes  a  supph 
a  few  villages  in  the  north-west.  The  water  from  the  Plttr  b 
led  either  by  direct  flow  from  the  river  or  by  spring  chaimcb 
dug  on  both  banks*  A  channel  called  the  Kamb&kkaJ  al» 
takes  off  at  the  dam  which  has  been  built  across  the  river  m 
North  Arcot  District  to  supply  the  Kavcripak  tank.  This  flow* 
along  a  ridge  on  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  tdl*k, 
and  fills  i  hums  of  tanks,  sometimes  two,  three,  and  four  in 
number,  on  each  side  of  its  cou 

Madurantakam   Taluk.— Southern   taluk  of  Chtngtepuf 
Did  Iras,  lying  between  120  15'  and   120  46'  N.  and 

790  38'  and  8o°  9'  E.,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
an  area  of  696  square  miles*  The  population  in  1901 
278,561,  compared  with  263,137  in  1891.  It  contains 
towns,  Madurantakam  (population,  6,266),  the  head 
Uttaramerur  (io,4j2),andCHEVUR  {5,210);  and  $24 
The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  ar 
in  1903-4  to  Rs.  5,39,000.  The  Palar  and  Kiliyar  rivers  ran 
through  the  taluk.  The  soil  is  generally  a  red  ferruginous 
loam,  but  becomes  sandy  as  the  sea  is  approached.  The  taluk 
is,  however,  more  fertile  than  urfaer  is 

generally  undulating,  and  its  northern  portion  is  studded  hot 
and  there  with  a  few  low  hills,  while  towards  the  south  run  two 
h»ng  ridges,  rising  in  places  into  small  peaks,  which  stand  one 
behind  the  other  at  distances,  reap*  >(  7  and  14  miles 

from  the  sea.  A  strip  of  land  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
hftGkw&ters  runs  down  the  coast.  It  is  called  the  I daikalinadu*  Of 
*Iand  between  back  water*/ and  tradition  says  that  it  was  patted 
from  the  rest  of  the  hiluk  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea.  A  pious 
shepherd,  says  the  story,  was  warned  of  the  approaching  deluge, 
took  precautions  accordingly,  and  was  saved  with  his  whole 
flock.  The  tract  in  question  is  covered  with  coconut  trees, 
which  yield  the  best  nuts  in  this  neighbourhood,  largely 
exported  to  Madras. 

Cheyur. — Town  in  the  taluk  of  Madurantakam  in  Chin* 
gleput  District,  Madras,  situated  in  12°  it'  N.  and  So 
1 3  miles  southeast  of  Madurantakam  town.  It  is  the  1  hief  place 
in  the  CheyQr  tamindari  and  a  Union,  Population  (1901), 
5, no.  Cheyur  contains  three  temples,  dedicated  to  Kaflftsa- 
nathar,  Subrahmanva,  ami  nithar,  in  which  are  vain* 

able  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Chola  dynasty.  It  also  con- 
tains  extensive  salt-pans.     A  weekly  I  Thursday* 

Chingleput  Town.— Headquarters  of  the  taluk  oi  the 
name  in  Chingleput   District,    Madras,   rituated   tfl    II*  41 
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and  790  58'  E.,  36  miles  south-west  of  Madras  city,  and  half  a 
mile  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Palar.     Population  (1901), 
10,551.     It  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  junction 
on  the  railway  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  District  Court,  the 
divisional  officer,  the  District  Medical  and  Sanitary  officer,  a 
District  Munsif,  and  a  tahsildar,  though  it  merely  consists  of 
several  small  villages  which  have  been  clubbed  together  to  form 
a  municipality.     The  fort  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
it  was  once,  together  with  Chandragiri  in  North  Arcot,  the 
capital  of  the  fallen  Vijayanagar  kings  after  their  dynasty  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  Mu  sal  mans  at  the  battle  of  Talikota 
in  1565.    A  local  chief  subject  to  these  kings  granted  the 
Company  in  1639  the  land  on  which  Fort  St.  George  now 
stands.     Tradition  speaks  of  a  certain  TimmarajS,  possibly 
the  minister  of  that  name  of  the  Vijayanagar  king  Krishna 
Deva,  as  the  founder  of  the  fort     Its  strength  lay  largely  in  its 
swampy  surroundings  and  the  lake  which   flanks  one  side. 
The  Muhammadans  eventually  seized  it,  and  later  on  the  French 
acquired  possession  of  it  in  1751.     Clive  bombarded  and  took 
the  fort  from  the  French  in   1752  ;  and  throughout  the  cam- 
paign it  continued   of  the   first   importance   to   the   English, 
serving  now  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  French  prisoners, 
now  as  a  depdt  for  war  material,  and  again  as  a  centre  for 
operations  against  the  turbulent  chieftains  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.     After  the  reduction  of  Fort   St.  David,  the  Madras 
Government,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  Madras,  called  in 
all  garrisons  and  stores  from  outlying  forts ;  and  Chingleput 
was  thus  abandoned  in  1758.     A  juster  view  of  its  importance 
soon,  however,  persuaded  the  Government  to  reoccupy  it,  and 
while  the  French   were  advancing  from  the   south  a  strong 
garrison  was  thrown  into  it  from  Madras.     Lally,  the  French 
general,  arrived  just  too  late,  and,  finding  it  impregnable  except 
by  a  regular  siege,  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  it  in  his  rear 
and  passing  on  to  Madras.     During  the  siege  that  followed  the 
garrison  of  Chingleput  rendered  invaluable  assistance,  not  only 
by  securing  the  country  north  of  the  Palar,  but  by  sallying  out 
with  disastrous  effect  upon  the  rear  of  the  investing  enemy.    In 
1780   the   British    troops,   after   the    destruction  of  Colonel 
Baillie's  force,  found  refuge  here ;  and  during  the  wars   with 
Haidar  AH  of  Mysore,  Chingleput  was  once  taken  by  the  enemy 
and  reoccupied  by  the  British,  and  twice  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged.    A  cave,  a  mile  east  of  Chingleput,  which  was  originally 
intended  for  a  Buddhist  hermit's  cell,  has  now  been  made 
into  a  Siva  temple. 
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Chingteput  was  constituted  a  municipality  in 
1896,  The  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  five  vow* 
ending  with  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  13,000.  In  1903-4  tiin 
were  Rs,  17,500  and  Rs,  15,300  respectively.  The  income  a 
chiefly  derived  from  house  and  land  taxes  and  from  tolls.  The 
health  of  the  town  is  generally  good,  and  the  climate, 
during  the  height  of  the  hot  winds,  moderately  coot 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  hills,  none  of  them  much* 
ing  500  feet  in  height ;  and  these,  together  with  the  1 
near  the  fort  already  mentioned,  and  the  several  lesser  sheets  of 
water,  make  it  a  very  picturesque  spot,  especially  after  the  nuns, 
The  big  tank  is  2  miles  long  by  1  mile  broad,  and  has  been 
formed  by  banking  up  the  drainage  of  the  country  for  10  miles 
to  the  northward.  The  supply  thus  received  is  Car  in  excess  of 
what  is  required  for  the  irrigation  of  the  200  acres  which  art 
dependent  upon  it ;  and  it  consequently  contains  a  supply  c 
in  the  hot  season,  when  other  tanks  have  long  since  ran  dry. 

Chingleput  contains  the  Reformatory  School  of  the 
dency.  This  was  established  in  October,  1881,  and  is  in 
f<*r  thfl  re< xrjition  of  juvenile  offenders  whom  it 
to  subject  to  the  risk  of  contamination  by  the  mem 
criminals  of  the  regular  jails.  It  was  for  some  years  under  the 
control  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  but  in  1&&8  wis 
ferred  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  Boys  are 
taught  useful  trades  which  may  enable  them  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  when  their  term  in  the  school  has  expired,  and 
endeavours  are  made  to  find  them  employment  and  keep  touch 
with  them  after  they  have  left  the  school.  The  industries 
taught  include  drawing,  carpentry,  and  wood  -earring,  work  in 
iron  and  other  metals,  weaving,  and  tailoring.  The  school  has 
been  a  great  success. 

Conjeeverara  Town  (Kamkipuram).—Ht2a\  quarters  of  the 
taluk  of  the  same  name  in  Chingleput  District,  Madras,  situatad 
in  120  50'  N.  and  79°  42'  E.,  45  miles  west  south-west  of  Ma* 
dras  city  on  the  branch  line  between  Arkonam  and  Chingle- 
put. It  had  a  population  in  1001  of  46,164:  namely,  44,6^4 
Hindus,  1,313  Musalmans,  49  Christians,  and  ttS  Jains,  The 
real  name  of  the  town  is  Kanchi  or  Kanchlpuram,  and  the 
linglish  form  is  merely  a  corruption  of  thts«  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  Southern  India,  and  tn  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  was  tl  1)  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pa  I  lavas.  In  the  seventh  centurv  Hiucn  Tstang,  the 
lit.  and  he  says  the  city  was  6  miles  in 
ference  and  the  people  in  it  superior  in  bravery  and 
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well  as  in  their  love  of  justice  and  veneration  far  learning,  to 
many  others  whom  he  met  with  in  his  travels.  Jains  were  very 
numerous  in  his  day,  and  Buddhists  and  Brahmans  of  about 
equal  influence.  The  town  passed  to  the  C  ho  las  in  the 
eleventh  century,  Conjeeveram  became  the  capital  of  Tonda- 
mandalam,  and  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Cholas  until 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  Mu  sal  mans  of  the  north  in  13 10. 
When  the  Vijayanagar  kings  came  into  power  they  speedily 
annexed  the  town.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Mu  sal  mans 
in  1646  ;  the  Marathas  succeeded  in  1677;  they  were  ousted  by 
Aurangzeb's  army  shortly  after ;  and  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Musaimans  till  1752,  when  Clive  took  it  from 
them  in  the  wars  with  the  French.  In  1757  the  French, 
beaten  off  in  an  attack  upon  its  great  temple,  set  fire  to  the 
town.  In  1 758  the  English  garrison  was  temporarily  withdrawn 
011  account  of  the  expected  advance  of  the  French  upon 
Madras,  but  was  soon  sent  back  with  reinforcements,  and 
during  the  siege  of  the  capital  and  the  subsequent  wars  the 
place  played  an  important  pan. 

Conjeeveram  is  now  accounted  by  Hindus  as  one  of  the 
holiest  places  in  the  South,  and  it  is  indeed  placed  among 
the  seven  sacred  cities  of  India.  It  is  crowded  with  temples 
and  shrines.  The  old  Jain  temple  is  situated  in  the  hamlet 
of  Tirupparuttikunram,  about  2  miles  south  of  the  weaver 
quarter  of  Conjeeveram,  called  Pillapalaiyam.  Its  florid  archi- 
tecture and  the  artistic  merit  of  some  of  the  details,  notably  of 
the  sculptures  in  the  cloistered  court  which  surrounds  it,  and 
of  the  colouring  of  the  paintings  on  the  ceilings,  lead  to  the 
assumption — confirmed  by  inscriptions  on  the  walls — that  it 
belongs  to  the  period  when  the  Chola  power  was  at  its  zenith. 
The  Vijayanagar  monarchs  made  several  grants  of  land  to  this 
temple  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  inscriptions  are  very  valuable  for  historical  purposes,  as 
they  appear  to  commemorate  gifts  by  almost  the  entire  suc- 
cession of  dynasties  who  held  the  country  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  Vaikuntha  Perumal  temple  to  Vishnu  and  the 
Saiva  temple  of  Kailasanathar  appear  from  inscriptions  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Pallava  kings.  Two  others  were  built  about 
1509  by  Krishna  Deva,  the  greatest  of  the  Vijayanagar  rulers, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  shrines  and  rest-houses  are  due  to  the 
piety  of  members  of  the  same  dynasty.  The  great  temple  has 
tall  towers,  a  hall  of  1,000  columns,  several  large  and  fine 
porches,  and  great  tanks  with  flights  of  stone  steps.  But  these 
are  all  thrown  together  as  if  by  accident,  and  form  no  consistent 
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plan.  Fergusson  says  that  in  it  *  no  two  gafiurams  [towers]  ire 
opposite  one  another,  no  two  walls  parallel,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  right  angle  in  the  place.     All  this  create  roqueness  of 

effect  seldom  surpassed  in  these  temples,  but  deprives  it  of  that 
dignity  we  might  expect  from  such  parts  if  properly  arranged 
The  Varadarajaswami  Vaishnava  temple  is  notorious  for  tbe 
bitter  disputes  which  occur  between  the  Tengalai  and  Vid&gaki 
sub-sects  who  are  connected  with  its  worship.  These  have 
been  going  on  for  a  century  or  more,  and  the  litigation 
ing  them  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Privy*  Council, 
have  been  given,  but  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  they 
still  gives  occasion  for  threatened  breaches  of  the  peace. 

Conjeeveram  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1866.  Tbe 
receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1902-3  averaged  Rs,  86,000  and  Rs.  77,000  respectively.  Ifl 
1903-4  the  income  was  Rs*  59,000,  mostly  derived  from  the 
taxes  on  houses  and  land  and  the  water  rate ;  and  the  expen- 
diture was  Rs.  54,000*  A  scheme  for  the  supply  of  good 
drinking-water  was  begun  in  1895-6,  and  completed  m  two 
years  at  a  total  cost  of  Rs.  2,56,000.  The  water  is  obtained 
from  the  subterranean  springs  of  the  Vegavati  rivert  in  the  bed 
of  which  an  infiltration  gallery  330  feet  long,  12  feet  deep,  and 
8  feet  broad,  has  been  constructed.  The  water  Sows  into 
a  reservoir  constructed  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  thence 
passes  into  a  well  through  a  steel  pipe.  From  this  well  it  is 
pumped  into  the  town  by  two  steam  engines  which  are  worked 
by  turns.  They  are  capable  of  supplying  840,000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  but  the  actual  consumption  is  only  about  half  of 
this  quantity.     The  annual  cost  of  the  est  m  main 

tained  is  Rs.  2,600.     Superior  saris  of  silk  and  cotton  such  as 
the  native  women  wear  are  made  at  Conjeeveram. 

Cooum  (Kuvam). — River  in  Madras,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  surplus  waters  of  a  tank  in  the  village  of  Kuram 
in  the  Conjeeveram  taluk  of  Chingleput  District  and  the  old 
Hangaru  channel.  It  irrigates  Kadambuttur,  Tinnanur,  and 
other  villages,  and  from  a  dam  thrown  across  tt  at  Koranur 
is  down  a  supply  to  the  Chembrambakam  tank  through 
the  new  Bangaru  channel.  It  then  irrigates  VayanallOr, 
Ayanambakkam,  and  other  villages  of  the  Saidapei  taluk*  and 
finally  Mows  through  the  heart  of  Madras  city  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  near  Fort  St*  George.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course 
the  stream  (except  in  the  ra  <  icnt  to  keep  an  open 

channel,  and  a  sand-bar  forms  across  the  mouth,  converting  the 
river  into  a  brackish  lagoon.    At  present  some  of  the 
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of  Madras  passes  into  this,  and  the  stream  has  thus  obtained 
an  unsavoury  reputation.  The  new  drainage  scheme  for  the 
city  will,  however,  remove  the  sewage  to  a  farm  to  the  north, 
and  effect,  it  is  hoped,  a  great  improvement  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river, 

Covelong  {K&vafam)* — Village  in  the  taluk  and  District  of 
Chingleput,  Madras,  situated  in  120  47'  N.  and  So1*  15'  E.,  on 
the  east  coast  about  20  miles  south  of  Madras  city.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  1,921*  It  was  originally  a  Dutch  settlement,  and 
the  Imperial  East  India  Company  of  Ostend  seems  to  have 
had  a  trading  station  here  and  to  have  built  a  fort.  There  are 
now  no  traces  of  either,  The  ruins  at  present  in  existence 
belong  to  the  fort  called  Saadat  Bandar,  built  by  Anwar-ud- 
din  Khan,  Nawab  of  the  Camatic  from  1744  to  1749,  In 
1750  this  was  seized  by  stratagem  by  the  French,  A  party 
of  soldiers  with  aims  concealed  under  their  clothes  and 
simulating  extreme  sickness  were  admitted  into  the  fort  by  the 
kindly  natives,  who  believed  their  tale  that  they  were  the 
scurvy-smitten  crew  of  the  ship  which  had  just  anchored  off 
the  coast,  unable  to  proceed.  During  the  night  they  rose  and 
overpowered  the  garrison.  In  1752  Clive  invested  the  place 
and  the  French  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot.  The  forti- 
fications were  then  blown  up.  Covelong  contains  a  Catholic 
church,  an  almshouse,  and  an  orphanage  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  a  grant  from  the  De  Monte  family,  formerly  rich 
merchants  of  Madras.  At  the  present  day  the  place  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  pans  lie  to 
the  west  of  the  village,  and  are  of  large  extent, 

Ennore. — Village  in  the  Ponneri  taluk  of  Chingleput 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  130  13'  N.  and  8o°  19'  E.,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  on  the  Madras  Railway. 
Population  (1901),  3,192.  Its  proper  name  is  Kattivakkam. 
It  was  once  a  favourite  resort  for  Europeans  from  Madras,  and 
contains  several  bungalows,  built  on  the  strip  of  land  between 
the  sea  and  the  backwater,  in  which  they  used  to  stay ;  but  it 
has  ceased  to  have  any  attractions,  owing  to  the  prevalence  in 
recent  years  of  virulent  malarial  fever.  Ennore  is  now  only 
a  fishing  village  and  a  centre  of  salt  manufacture.  The  sand 
dunes  along  the  coast  at  this  point,  which  cover  an  area  of 
about  20,000  acres,  have  been  almost  all  taken  up  by  private 
persons  and  converted  into  casuarina  plantations.  This  tree 
yields  rapid  returns,  attaining,  in  favourable  localities,  its  full 
growth  in  about  fifteen  years;  and  as  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  demand  for  firewood  in  Madras,  the  enterprise  has 
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attained  such  proportions  as  to  change  materially  the 
aspect  of  long  stretches  of  the  coast  in  this  neighbourhood 

Karunguli.— Village  in  the  Madurantakam  taluk  of  Ching^ 
put  District,  Madras,  situated  in  1 2°  32'  N.  and  79*  54  t, 
on  the  South  Indian  Railway  and  on  the  southern  trunk  road. 
48  miles  from  Madras  city.  Population  (1901),  4*065.  It 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  District  from  1795  to  1825,  tad 
subsequently  continued  for  some  years  to  be  the  head-quartcn 
of  a  taluk.  Karunguli  fort  was  occupied  as  a  strategic  point 
during  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the  French,  being 
regarded  as  an  outpost  of  Chingleput,  from  which  it  a 
15  miles  distant  to  the  southwest.  These  two  places,  wuh 
Wandiwash  and  Uttaramerur,  formed  a  sort  of  quadrilateral 
on  the  line  of  attack  between  the  seats  of  the  two  Government* 
of  Madras  and  Pondicherry.  As  early  as  1 755  it  was  a  point 
of  dispute.  In  1757  it  was  evacuated  by  the  English  in  the 
face  of  advancing  French  troops.  The  following  year  the 
English  attempted  to  recover  it  by  surprise,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss,  a  failure  which  was  repeated  in  1759.  Bui  some 
months  later  Colonel  Coote,  after  a  few  days'  bombardment 
captured  the  fort.  This  was  the  first  decisive  action  in  the 
successful  campaign  of  i  759-60,  which  led  to  the  victory  sf 
Wandiwash.  The  ckcmufeicaos  of  the  fort  is  1,500  yards* 
enclosing  the  remains  of  what  were  apparently  huge  granaries 
for  the  storage  of  grain,  the  tribute  to  the  Muhammadll 
government  out  of  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Karunguli  tank,  which  is  fed  from  the  overflow  of  the  Madoran 
takam  tank,  usually  receives  a  plentiful  supply  of  wmtet 
travellers'  bungalow  stands  in  the  village,  a  handsome  old 
building  in  a  grove  of  fine  mango-trees. 

Madurantakam  Town.— Headquarters  of  the  taluk  of 
same  name  in  Chingleput  District,  Madras,  situated  in  12*31' 
^d  79°  53'  E*»  5°  miles  south-west  of  Madras  city  on  the 
southern  trunk  road.  With  its  hamlet  Kadappcn  it  contain* 
6,320  inhabitants  (1901),  almost  all  of  whom  are  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  irrigated  from  the  great  tank 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  village.  A  large  number  of  the 
landholders  are  Vaishnavite  Brahmans.  This  tank  is  the  only 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  place.  It  is  formed  by  damming  tip 
a  small  river  called  the  Kiliyar,  which  rises  in  the  hill  at  Wandi 
wash,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  irrigation  works  i: 
District.  It  owes  its  existence  in  its  present  form  to  Mr.  Place 
who  was  Collector  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
connect*  lengthened  the  banks  of  two  smaller  tanks 
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which  he  found  here,  and  converted  them  into  one  large  lank 
with  a  surplus  weir  at  the  northern  end*  This  weir  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  ks  kind  in  the  country,  and  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  waved  line,  the  height  from  the  crest  to  the  bed  of 
the  river  below  being  30  feet.  The  southern  portion  especially 
is  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  specimen  of  masonry.  Instead 
of  being  built  in  steps,  the  descent  is  formed  to  imitate  the 
curve  which  the  flood-water  takes  in  a  fresh,  and  huge  blocks 
of  granite  have  been  hewn  into  this  curve  and  are  bound  into 
their  places  with  lead.  An  inscription  on  the  pillar  at  the 
northern  end  records  that  the  tank  was  completed  by  Mr*  Place 
in  1798,  after  having  been  twice  carried  away,  and  gives  details 
as  to  the  cost,  &c.  As  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Place,  the 
tank  was  constructed  to  irrigate  five  villages,  besides  Maduran- 
takam,  through  the  four  sluices  in  its  bank,  and  to  supply  the 
tank  of  Karunguli  by  a  channel,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
length,  mostly  cut  through  rock*  The  surplus  weir  was  sub- 
sequently raised  2  ft.  3  in.,  and  this  channel  was  carried  2  miles 
farther  on  from  the  weir  of  the  Karunguli  tank  as  far  as  Sanur. 

Pallavaram. — Town  and  cantonment  in  the  Saidapet  taluk 
of  Chingleput  District,  Madras,  situated  in  120  59'  N.  and 
8o°  10'  E.,  on  the  South  Indian  Railway,  3  miles  south  of  St. 
Thomas's  Mount.  Population  (1901),  6,416.  It  used  to  be 
called  the  Presidency  Cantonment,  native  troops  being  kept 
here  for  garrisoning  and  protecting  the  Presidency  town.  The 
temperature  of  the  place  is  high,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
unhealthy,  and  water  is  good  and  abundant.  Pallavaram  is 
now  a  place  of  residence  for  European  pensioners  and  a  depot 
for  native  infantry.  It  used  to  contain  several  tanneries,  but 
the  industry  has  declined  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
in  America  of  the  superior  process  of  chrome  tanning. 

Perambakkam. — Village  in  the  Conjeeveram  taluk  of 
Chingleput  District,  Madras,  situated  in  i2°5i'N.  and  79°  35'  E., 
about  14  miles  north-west  of  Conjeeveram  town.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  1,117.  Near  here  occurred,  in  1780,  the  defeat 
of  Colonel  Baillie's  force  by  Haidar  All,  one  of  the  most 
severe  reverses  which  ever  befell  the  British  arms  in  India. 
Sir  Hector  Munro,  the  Madras  Commander-in-Chief,  had 
directed  Baillie,  who  had  2,800  men  with  him,  to  meet  him  at 
Conjeeveram.  Haidar  received  intelligence  of  the  plan  and 
set  out  to  intercept  the  force.  Baillie  thereupon  sent  to  Sir 
Hector  for  reinforcements,  and  a  detachment  was  dispatched 
to  him  which  increased  his  strength  to  3,700  men.  Baillie, 
however,  delayed  too  long  in  setting  out,  and  was  caught  by 
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the  whole  of  Haidar's  army  in  a  defile  studded  by 
palms.  Here  his  force  was  subjected  10  a  cross-fire  from  fifty* 
guns*  Bail  lie  and  most  of  his  officers  were  soon  wounded,  and 
tually  the  blowing  up  of  two  tumbrils  of  gunpowder  in  the 
middle  of  the  square  in  which  the  troops  were  formed  started 
I  panic.  The  English,  however,  concentrated  the  small  rem- 
nant of  their  men  on  a  little  eminence  and  repulsed  thirteen 
attacks  of  the  enemy  during  another  hour  and  a  half,  BiflSe 
then  surrendered  ;  but  Haidars  men,  through  some  misunder- 
standing, fired  into  them  none  the  less,  and  killed  almost  all 
Who  had  still  survived.  In  the  Darya  Daulat,  Haidar's  garden- 
house  on  the  island  of  Seringapatam,  is  a  fresco  depicting  this 
defeat  in  quaint  native  fashion,  an  exploding  tumbril  being 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  composition.  This  has 
renovated  and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

Poonamallee. — Town  and  cantonment  in  the 
ffihtk  of  Chtflgfrpwt  District,  Madras,  situated  in  130  3'  N. 
8o°  7'  E.,  on  the  western  trunk  road,  13  miles  west  of  Madras 
city  and  5  miles  north  of  St.  Thomas's  Mount.  It  contain* 
a  population  (1901)  of  15,323  persons,  and  is  the  head -quarters 
of  a  deputy-ta/isl/diir  and  a  District  Munsif.  The  place  was 
formerly  a  convalescent  depot  for  the  troops  of  the  Marin* 
command,  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  well  suited  by  its  good 
drainage  and  general  salubrity.  It  still  contains  barracks 
which  could  accommodate  500  men,  but  is  now  only  a  sani- 
tarium for  convalescent  European  troops.  Font  hundred  yard* 
to  the  east  of  the  cantonment,  which  is  about  h&l 
square,  is  the  old  fort  of  Poonamallee,  now  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  warehouses,  storerooms,  and  the  hospital.  It  is  a 
Muhammadan  work,  175  yards  long  and  141  rm>adt  su 
by  a  rampart  18  feet  high.     It  \  ierable  s< 

holding  the  country,  towards  both  Madras  and  Conj< 
during  the  wars  of  the  Camatic. 

Fulicat.— Town  in  the  Ponneri  tdiuk  of  ChingiVput  l> 
trict,  Madras,  situated  in  130  25'  N.  and  8o°  19  E.,  on  tl 
southern  extremity  of  an  island  which  separates  the  sea 
the  Puxicat  Lake,  25  miles  north  <>f  Madnu  city.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  5,44*5-  Pulicai  was  th  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  the  mainland  of  India.  In  1609 
they  built  a  fort  here  and  called  it  Geldria,  and  in  16 10  the 
English  obtained  from  thi  m  to  share  in  the 
pepper  trade  of  Ja\. 1  Later,  it  Dutch  settlement 
on  the  Corotnaadel  coast.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
781;  restored  in  J785  to  Holland               the  treaty  of  1784, 
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and  again  surrendered  by  the  Dutch  in  1795.  *n  '^lS  Pulicat 
was  handed  over  to  Holland  by  the  East  India  Company  under 
the  Convention  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  1814 ;  in  1835  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  March,  i%z^ 
The  only  relics  of  Dutch  authority  now  remaining  are  the 
curious  and  elaborate  tombs  in  their  old  cemetery,  which  are 
maintained  at  Government  expense*  The  town  was  formerly 
a  centre  of  trade  to  Penang  and  the  Straits,  but  this  has  now 
ceased.  It  was  also  once  a  sanitarium  much  frequented  by  rest- 
dents  of  Madras,  but  the  prevalence  of  malarial  fever  put  it  out 
of  favour.  The  place  is  now  comparatively  deserted,  and  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Muhainmadan  trading  community  of 
Labbais,  The  only  trade  now  carried  on  is  managed  by  these 
people.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  export  of  woven  cloth, 
dried  fish,  and  prawns.  The  Hindus  of  the  town  are  for  the 
most  part  very  poor  and  earn  their  livelihood  by  fishing  and 
daily  labour.  The  old  Roman  Catholic  church  here  attracts 
large  crowds  from  Madras  and  elsewhere  to  one  of  its  annual 
feasts. 

Sadras. — Village  on  the  coast  of  the  taluk  and  District  of 
Chingleput,  Madras,  situated  in  12°  31'  N.  and  8o°  10'  E., 
about  35  miles  south  of  Madras  city  and  connected  with  it  by 
the  Buckingham  Canal.  Population  (1901),  1,564.  Sadras 
became  a  trading  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  1647,  ^d  was 
long  famous  for  the  fine  muslin  produced  by  its  looms.  The 
Dutch  erected,  close  to  the  shore,  a  brick  fort  of  consider- 
able extent  and  pretensions  to  strength,  of  which  the  ruins 
still  stand.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  the  houses  of  the 
officials,  one  of  which  has  long  been  in  use  as  a  halting-place 
for  European  travellers.  The  old  Dutch  cemetery  within  the 
fort,  which  contains  curious  and  elaborate  tombs,  is  maintained 
in  order  by  Government.  A  Dutch  church  stands  on  the 
esplanade  opposite  the  fort.  A  few  weavers  still  live  in  the 
place,  but  the  cunning  which  produced  the  once  famous  fabrics 
is  forgotten.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  cultivators,  and 
the  place  is  now  only  a  sleepy  little  village.  Sadras  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1795,  DUt  was  given  back  to  the  Dutch  in 
1 818.  It  finally  returned  to  British  hands  in  1825  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India. 

Saidapet  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the  same 
name  and  of  Chingleput  District,  Madras,  situated  in  130  2'  N. 
and  8o°  13'  E.,  5  miles  from  Fort  St.  George.  Population 
(1901),  14,254.  The  District  head-quarters  have  been  located 
here  since  1859.    The  Collector's  office  and  treasury  are  in  a 
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building  called  Home's  Gardens,  which  has  of  late 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  which  also  contains  the  offices  of 
a  Deputy-Collector  and  of  the  tahsildar  and  stationary  sub 
magistrate.  The  place  is  practically  a  suburb  of  Madras,  mad 
as  the  South  Indian  line  connects  it  with  the  business  quarter! 
of  that  city  it  is  the  residence  of  many  officials  and  other* 
Weaving  and  dyeing  are  its  chief  industries,  The  handfomc 
Marmalong  bridge  across  the  Adyar  river,  built  in  the  early 
days  of  Madras  by  an  Armenian  merchant  named  Petri* 
Uscan,  connects  the  place  with  St.  Thomas's  Mount.  TMi 
has  an  endowment  in  Government  securities,  the  interest  on 
which  is  utilized  for  its  repair  and  for  the  up-keep  of  the  step* 
leading  up  the  Mount. 

The  most  notable  institutions  in  Saidapet  are  the  Agri 
cultural  College  and  the  Teachers'  College,  The  latter  » 
under  the  management  of  a  European  principal,  aided  by  i 
staff  of  assistants,  and  is  designed  to  instruct  persons  who  are 
taking  up  teaching  as  a  profession  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  that  art.  A  high  school  is  attached  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  of  practising,  and  there  is  also  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium.  The  Agricultural  College  originated  as  a  model 
farm,  established  in  1865,  during  the  Governorship  of  Sk 
William  Demson.  In  this  many  important  agricultural  experi- 
ments were  made,  some  of  which  produced  encouraging  result*, 
indicating  the  general  directions  in  which  improvements  might 
be  effected  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Attention  wa> 
given  to  subsoil  drainage,  improved  tillage,  the  restoration  of 
aisted  soils,  the  proper  utilization  of  irrigation  water,  the 
fertilization  of  arable  soils  by  the  use  of  lime,  saltpetre,  oil 
cake,  poudrette,  and  other  manures  available  in  Southern 
India,  but  little  used  by  the  ryots  ;  the  introduction  of  new 
crops  suited  to  the  climate  and  adapted  for 
an    improving   agricultural    pra  be    prtxluctioti  of 

fences  to  afford  protection  from  cattle,  shelter  from  wind,  and 
fuel ;   the    introduction   of  water-lifts,    barn   machines, 
ploughs,  cultivators,  cattle-houses,  reaping-knives> 
proved  constru  ad  the  improvement  of  the  live-stock 

the  country  by  careful  feeding  and  breeding  and  by 
tizing  new  breeds.    In  1876  a  school  of  agriculture  wmi  opened 
to  extend  the  practical  utility  of  the  experiments.     The  i 
tion  was  later  raised  to  t  of  .1  rollege,  and  a  1 

building  and  museum  have  bee-  A  chemical  labora 

tory  is  attached   to   it   and   a    veterinary   hospital  has  been 
opened.     The   col  leg*  aded    to   afford  imtructioi 
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persons  who  detire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  principal, 
a  vice-principal,  and  five  assistants.  Experimental  work  at  the 
(arm  has  now  been  given  up,  the  cropping  done  being  no  note 
than  is  necessary  for  educational  purposes,  but  other  experi- 
mental farms  have  been  established  in  more  suitable  localities. 
The  college  itself  is  shortly  to  be  transferred  to  a  more  suit- 
able site  at  Coimbatorc. 

St  Thomas's  Mount— Town  and  cantonment  in  the 
Saidapet  tdJmk  of  Chinglcput  District,  Madras,  situated  in  ij# 
N.  and  So0  i  j  E.,  8  miles  south  of  Madras  city.  Population 
(toot),  15*571.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  as  Parangimalai,  or 
'  European*'  hill/  The  Mount  after  which  the  place  is  named 
is  com|>o*eU  of  greenstone  and  syenite,  and  is  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  200  masonry  steps,  the  work  of  the  Portuguese.  On 
its  tummit,  220  feet  above  sea  level,  is  a  curious  old  Portuguese 
churt  h  dedicated  to  the  E*|>cctation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It 
was  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  1547,  over  the  spot  where  was 
found  the  telelirated  cross*  attributed  to  the  legendary  visit  of 
St.  'Iliomas  the  Apmtlc  to  this  part  of  India.  The  tradi- 
tion •  »tatc%  that  after  preaching  in  Malabar  and  other  places, 
St.  Thomas  tame  to  MyUpure,  a  suburb  of  Madras  ;  that  the 
Hrahmans  there  %tined  up  a  tumult  against  him,  and  that  on 
December  21,  a.  !>.  6M,  he  was  stoned  by  the  crowd  and  finally 
thrust  through  with  a  opear  near  the  Mount  I*ucena  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  finding  of  the  cross : 

•  It  wa*  met  with  on  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  hermitage 
amid  the  ruin*  which  marked  the  spot  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Apostle  St  'Iliomas.  On  the  face  of  the  slab  was  a  cross  in 
relief,  with  a  bird  like  a  dove  over  it,  with  its  wing*  expanded  aa 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  usually  represented  when  descending  on  our 
Ixird  at  His  baptism,  or  on  our  I<ady  at  her  Annunciation. 
I  hi%  mm  wa%  erected  otcr  the  altar  at  the  chapel  which  was 
built  irti  the  new  sanctuary.' 

|H   liumrll  ilmdiam  Amhfmary,  1874,  p.  jij)  says  :— 

'  Iliis  arruunt  it  no  doubt  accurate,  for  the  Porttyicsc  on 
fir*  tinting  the  Mount  found  the  llirisrian  church  m  nuns, 
and  cm  t  upied  by  a  native  /mk$r.  The  description  of  the  slab  is 
aU»  accurate.  It  does  not  appear  what  cause  had  destroyed 
thr  ( 'hnttian  cummumty  here,  but  it  probably  waa  owing  to  the 
political  disturbances  attending  the  war  between  the  Muham 
iiumUiu  U  the  north  and  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijay 
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Referring  to  an  Italian  account  (in  the  seventeenth 

of  the  cross  and  the  Mount  festival,  Dr.  Bumell  contimei 

'The  cross  is  built  into  the  wall  behind  the  altar  in  a 
tin  the  Great  Mount,  which  is  served  by  a  native  priest 
the  Goa  jurisdiction.  An  annual  festival  is  held  here,  which 
brings  a  large  assemblage  of  native  Christians  to  the  spot*  aad 
causes  an  amount  of  disorder  which  the  European  Catbobt 
clergy  of  Madras  have  in  vain  tried  to  put  down/ 

Dr.  Bumell  considered  that  the  date  of  the  cross  tablet  and  it* 
Pahlevi  inscription  was  probably  about  the  eighth  een 

On  the  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mount  lies  the 
tary  cantonment  bearing  the  same  name.  The  garrison  no* 
consists  of  two  batteries  of  field  artillery  and  one  regiment  of 
native  infantry.  The  cantonment  is  a  pretty  place  and  *ctt 
kept.  In  the  centre  is  an  open  grassy  maiddn,  round  which 
cluster  the  various  bungalows  and  other  buildings*  including 
the  handsome  mess-house  of  the  artillery.  The  church,  whkh 
stands  at  the  southern  end  of  the  parade  ground,  b  one  of  the 
best  edifices  of  its  kind  in  the  Province. 

St.  Thomas's  Mount  figured  in  British  history  long  before 
it  was  made  a  cantonment.  The  battle  of  the  Mount,  fought 
on  February  7,  1759,  was  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  of  the 
Franco-British  wars    in    India.       It  d   in  t 

Chingleput  Manual  \ — 

'Colonel  Calliaud  had  been  summoned  fa  <nsth 

assist  m  raising  the  siege  of  Madras.  He  took  post  at 
Mount,  with  his  right  at  a  deserted  little  temple  at  the 
east  of  the  present  parade  ground,  and  his  leii  supported  by 
a  house  called  Carvalho's  Garden,  where  he  posted  four  pieces 
of  cannon.  His  troops  included  the  contingent  brought  by  tbr 
Company's  partisan  Muhammad  Yusuf,  and  consisted  of  ifioo 
horse,  2,500  foot,  and  6  cannon.  Of  these,  however,  only  1,500 
natives,  80  Europeans,  and  12  artillerymen  were  possessed  of 
the  slightest  discipline.  lolly's  forces  aggregated  2.600*  half  of 
whom  were  Europeans,  and  all  disciplined*  He  had*  besides, 
8  guns,  possessing  a  great  superiority  in  weight  of  metal.  The 
fight  lasted  from  early  morning  till  5  p.m.,  when  the  enemy*  to 
Colonel  Calliaud's  intense  relief,  retreated.  The  latter  had 
ammunition  sufficient  to  have  a  couple  of 

minutes  more." 

On  March  20,   1769,   Haidar    All,  *ho  had  marched    wii 
5  miles  of  Madras,  met  here  Mr.  Dupre,  the  Senior  Member 
<  ouncil,  and  here  the  inglorious  treat  >  It 

In  1774,  at  the  Ktggestion  of  Col.  Jarn  Mount  became 

the  head-quarters  of  the  Madras  Artillery. 

*  The  garrison  of  the  Mount  formed  the  major  pari  of  the 


in  tnc 
north 
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hit rv  (under  >ir  lfe«tor  Munro) ih.il  ought  to  have  saved  Bailhe 
in  1 7 Ho.  1  hiring  its  absent  r,  only  fivir  c  nin|umcs  of  Sc-|M>)**nd 
four  guns  I  Mil  Iweri  lit  l  !•  »r  the  protection  of  the  Mount,  and 
a  ti  ir.|H>rar\  earth  wi  irk  was  raised  to  strengthen  the  place  against 
.itt.uk.  I  his  has  l«.ng  Utii  l<-vt  lied,  tail  a  slight  depression 
miinmm^  tht-  pl.tm  midway  Utwiin  Pallavaram  and  tin*  Mount 
:r,dn  atcs  the-  jn."%:tmri  •  »t  wh.it  wi  nt  hy  the  name  of  thr  MarAth.t 
I  »iti  h.' 

Scrobicm.  T«iwn  in  thr  Saulapct  fit/uJk  of  ( 'hingleput  I>i% 
".rut,  M.ulr.is.  situated  in  i  \°  7'  N.  ami  8o#  16'  K.  Population 
(itjoi).  17.5'*;.  It  lies  near  the  Pcrambur  railway  station  of 
thr  M. !•  Iras  Railway  and  just  Uyond  the  limits  of  tht-  Madras 
ilium*  i[mht\,  .uid  within  :t  arc  thr  iVramhur  railway  workshops, 
whii  h  triip1'i\  4.500  hands.  It  is  ntnseipiently  alim-st  a  sulmrli 
••I  Madras,  and  In  :nK*  a  healthy  huahty,  with  good  water,  is 
growing  :apid!\  in  |N>pulation.  Tli»  r •■  is  a  •  ••nsidrfahle  Kura 
»:an  <  1  >nitii-.;int>  in  tin  plan*.  It  1  oritains  tm  small  |U|xj 
making  rstahii-^hfiit  m*.  wlm  h  gi\r  t  iupl<<ymc  fit  to  .d tout  a  iln/i-fi 
•lands  api»«  •• 

Seven  Pagodas.     \  :l'..i^    in    ih«    f.i.'uk   and    ln>trnt    ot 

t  !isiv-«  p'-\  Madias,  s«t-.atrd  «,n  12  17  \.  and  So"  1;  K  ,  \$ 
nn> .  ■•i;j?h  ■  .f  Madras  c  ity,  mi  *)■*■  Itm  kinghatn  <  anal,  rV|wn-ii 

t  ai.d  '■'••  ■■  a  l*"p;i!at:mi  •  i«#oi  I.  f..*:»j  1  hi-  urnaiular 
EUtin-  is  \ar. ••'.!%!>  *\«\l  as  M.d..lUilipi:rt  Mah.\\<  Ilipur.  MUal!» 
pur.  Nt  irnal.ii;-  if,  Mauvarapur.  and  Mallapur  'I  hi*  disputatim-s 
'•■gard;!:g  it.  f> *f rn  are  di*>\:ss«d  in  Mat"?  M  W  I  "an  s  \*m\ 
'■  fc.aidif.g  it  and  in  Mr    I  p •!•■'»  .l/.fvif.i/  n!    the  l*!\tinl 

P.-    \.  la^i-    t -iil  is  ins'.^f.-.t'ii  ant,  but  mar  it  are  uintr  "I   ?!>•■ 

ii.  s!  ;!.!•  rrsti:  |j»  .ir.d,  "•■  af-  'iai  •  '!•»*;•*!>.  the  HioM  important 
in  I.::*  1  turai  r*  man  in  >■  v. tin  rn  India  I  he**--  antnputu  s  ma> 
■»«•   i'.miJii!   ;r.:.»  thrif    p?rm.pi      tip    ti\ «-   sina'*'d  r  i/4j    (mmn» 

:th.t  ten  pit  s)  in  thr  sias'Ji  .  t  t»,.  \-:',.ui ,  If!  r V,fV  I*  'hap*  to 
'.lie  iati-s!  Ih.ttd!'-ist  |«rn<*I  :h»  <  avc  temples,  iii> •no'.ithn  fig  lift  s, 
*Jkt\.t.{>,  .il\<\  .  ..!j  ?vi.'«  s,  *e-t  ••!  the  \:l!afLr.  jn  rliaps  •  ■!  !*ir 
s:»t'i     »ir     m  ^  ■  •  *.?i    ntr.'\.     wl    .  *i    1  »  ntain    s«-mr     tnar\cl  *••■..* 

•  ■  '  ra:  k.r  .:  ».rl»  t'.-s*  ..?  |.;  >u  tiul  F '•  j'anta  tl  •■  ■:»»»' 
-11-  -I-  ■•:    •■M.J  !    \  :dif:a   a?»d    **:%a.  t1  e    "a!!-  r   Irwij;    wa«hrt( 

•o    t    ■    v»  »         I    •  :t.r\r  LaNt   t«   •,  w:t?'.    f.*r  «»tlnr  (U^Oilat  tiuriril 

a- ■  ..:.*  *  »  •fail.!:  •!;)  ur.d-  r  t'.e  vt  a.  thr  plan"  «iwr%  it* 
Km.  f.a'J  r        Win    «•;«     •*  1     .i-.tt!.  -fs    i-l    tt.i-    <»!ilrr   *4    thrs.- 

.  !     "■        •      l.%    :^    a     j-.irsti.'li   »'    .'i    •  ^r«ilL-  •■!    I-     •  ••fisiilt  Irtl    to  *<■ 

!»  t  :       i.  si  •  .kt  f«  *l       Mr    *st  wi  !I.  a!t*  r  t  tain  1  rur  1^  th.r  i|ur-%tt-><i 

"■  r-  f;t    1   |n  !».  «  i»f.«  ludf  s  \*y    nUlt  ifi^    !*ia!   r-iai  !**     a* 

:.      ;■■  .■-:    ■'     :..    aiti.rdif.p;    t  •    t!  ■     -ti'r    «/  an  !.:!•«  :i.P  .     *s 

,.ii!j.;id  t>)   :    1     «  st    auth*tfitir-,  *»■    find  a  rmr?h*rti  fa*  ■•  trn^* 
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rarily  residing  at  or  near  this  place,  sculpturing  the 
relics  and  suddenly  departing,  leaving  them 
inscriptions  give  us  the  ChaMukyas  from  the  north  conquering 
the  Pallava  dynasty  of  Kanchi,  temporarily  residing  there  Bid 
then  driven  out  of  the  country,  after  a  struggle,  pcrrnanenti) 
and  for  ever.  Everything,  therefore,  would  seem  to  point  lo 
the  Chalukyas  of  Kalyanapura  as  being  the  sculptors  of  the 
□  Pagodas.  Mr.  Crole  describes  the  antiquities  as  follow* :— 

*  The  best,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  of  its  class  is  die 
pastoral  group  in  the  Krishna  maritapam,  as  it  is  called.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  represents  Indra,  the  god  of  the  sky,  supporting 
the  clouds  ■  with  his  left  hand,  to  protect  the  cattle  of  Bala  from 
the  fury  of  the  Maruts  or  tempest  demons.  Near  him,  the 
cattle  are  being  tended  and  milked.  To  the  right,  a  young  bull 
is  seen,  with  head  slightly  turned  and  fore-foot  extended,  as  it 
suddenly  startled.  This  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  lifelike 
pieces  of  sculpture  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

*  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  is  the  great  bas-relief  which  got* 
by  the  name  of  **  Arjuna's  Penance."  It  covers  a  mass  of  rod 
96  feet  in  length  and  43  feet  in  height,  and  is  described  by 
Fergusson  as  M  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  its  class  in  India.1* 
11  Now/'  says  he,  tt  that  it  is  known  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
serpent-worship,  it  acquires  an  interest  it  had  not  before,  and 
opens  a  new  chapter  in  Indian  mythology*  There  seem* 
nothing  to  enable  us  to  fix  its  age  with  absolute  certaint 
can  hardly,  however,  be  doubted  that  it  is  anterior  10  the  tenth 
century,  and  may  be  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier/' 

1  Near  the  stone  choultry  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  rock  last  described,  stands  a  well-executed 
group  lately  exhumed,  representing  a  couple  of  monkey*  catch- 
ing fleas  on  each  other  after  the  manner  of  id,  while 
a  young  one  is  extracting  nourishment  from  the  female. 

1  Near  this  point,  a  spectator,  looking  southwards,  may  tee, 
formed  by  the  ridges  on  which  the  caves  are  cut,  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  man  with  his  hands  in  the  attil  1  rayer  or 

meditation.     This  figure  measures  at  least  1,500  feet  long,  the 
partly  natural  resemblance  having  been  assisted  by  the  rolling 
of  rocks  and  boulders.     On  the  spot,  this  is  called  the 
int  Raja  Bali/'  but  it  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  Ja> 

'The  whole  of  this  ridge  is  pitted  with  ami  and  temp 
There  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  Rishi  caves  in  it,  and  much 
and  figuring  of  a  later  period     These  are  distinguished  by  I 
marked  transition  from  the  repress  of  scene*  of 

to  scenes  of  battle,  treading  down  of  opposition  and  destruction, 
the  too  truthful  emblems  <>i  the  dark  centuries  of  religion* 
strife  which  preceded  and  followed  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Buddhist  irage  is  not  mure  than  600  or  700  years  ;  and 

1  More  correctly,  Krishna  supporting  a  hill ;  *■*  Giai  RXJ. 


■ 
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the  art  is  poor,  .11  id  Otows  .is  great  a  decadence  in  niatlrr  a*  hi 
religion,  riir  representations  arc*  too  often  gross  and  disgusting, 
and  t)u*  tamng  stitT  and  unnatural  entirely  wanting  in  ease 
and  gr.n  e  and  truth  to  nature. 

'  itehind  this  tidge,  and  near  tin-  « anal,  are  two  more  of  the 
mom»|ithi<  /iiMi,  and  one  similar  in  form,  hut  huilt  of  largr 
Murk*  of  stone. 

*  The  last  |naftod  is  represents!  hy  the  Shore  Temple,  the 
\  arahasw.Vmi  Temple  in  the  village,  and  hy  some  of  the  remains 
111  a  hamlet  tailed  S.'ilcwaiikupjn  n,  2  miles  t«i  the  northward. 
In  the  two  former  there  is  little  distinguishable  in  construction 
and  general  plan  trom  Minilar  buildings  to  Ik*  found  even  where 
111  the  South.' 

Mr  Fergus vn  disc  usse>  the  an  hite«  turalasjiectsas  follow* 

*  "1  he  i»Uirst  ami  most  interesting  group  of  monutiients  are 
the  MHil'.nl  hie  rathi,  or  m«itiiihlhic  tt-mplcs,  standing  on  the 
vea  shore  One  nl  these,  that  with  the  apsicUl  termination, 
stands  a  little  delai  hed  lioin  the  rest  I  he  other  four  stand  in 
a  line  north  and  ><>uth,and  look  as  if  they  had  been  carted  out 
of  a  single  stone  of  10.  k,  whu  h  originally,  it  that  were  so,  must 
lute  Iktii  between  \y  !•  et  and  40  let  t  high  at  its  southern  end, 
sinking  to  halt  that  height  at  its  iinnhi  in  i\tnmit>.  and  its 
width  diminishing  in  a  tike  proportion. 

'The  firs)t  on  the  north  11  a  mere  /.iij.i.Vi  or  cell,  11  feel 
vniarr  eUcmalU.  am!  i'»  leet  lu^h.  It  is  the  only  one,  too. 
that  teems  t\riisb«  «1  or  n-at'\  s«i,  but  it  has  no  throne  or  image 
;nterna'.l\.  Iroiu  w!.n  h  we  mip;ht  gue*s  in  destination. 

*  I  he  in  \t  is  a  n..i  ".  lopv  ft  !h«*  las:  \>*  the  southward,  and 
n.i.iv.:re.  il  tret  b)  i'»  !•  rt  m  p. an,  and  £j  leet  111  height. 
I  lie  third  i\  lety  rrn.jrkablr  .   it  i*  an  oMoiig  budding  with  a 

1  unilinear  sha|«*d  :•*■•!  w »rh  .1  ^ra»..r.|  rd^e  Its  dimension* 
ate  4;  lie!  Ion*.  .*;  tit!  widi,  and  •*;  !«rt  high  Kxternaliy 
:t  *eiiu.  to  have  I  wen  t  ornplrte'.t  «ar\i  il.  but  ifiterrully  •  •nly 
,ur?i.i!it  r\>  atated,  thr  ».-:k  Inn,;  a^ur*  n!!v  stn|i|N-d  bv  an 
•!■  -  .dt  n'  It  i>  •  r.11  k*  •!  ■  I'M. pi-  !•  '.y  ififi -i-v*i.  s"  thai  da\  li^ht 
•  in  \m  •..  rn  !:,;i»u,;h  iV  and  »rvrral  n. asses  o|  the  rot  k  tiate 
l.\..'  ti  to  the  ,  r ■■■.lid  I  his  lias  1*  #  n  as.  riUd  :>i  an  earthquake 
al.d  i.tl.f-t  •  a-.:  e  M.   -.mpfe  s«-.itfi  i>  t-.at  the  rtpUnati<4l  is  not 

lar  !  •  ■'  rk,  '•  .»  ar-'*e  !r  rn  un«k;.!u!m  ns  .»n  the  jar?  ol  workmen 
rn.;  .<ivril  :n  .1  -fit  at!»  nipt  Maw.,;  •  omplrted  the  rifrrior, 
thi  v  -•'  !■■  w  *k  •...  n  ju!<-  the  inter. -«r.  *•  as  to  makr  it 
fi    »  ::/  1»     a    *:iw  '.  .rai    '■■..:.*'.  ?i„    ■  I  f  r  voire    i  las*.    lea%  Ulg  nnl% 

i.-  "i  ;  ...a*  ■•  af.«i  ...}■;*!??■»  as  »»  :e  -«..rfji  .»  n:  !••  si. j-j-rf t  a  wtjodrfi 
'    ■  •    ■•!    t.'.r      r<:::.a'\    infi-tf    <  !.-  M  In   thu    mi!4lH  r,   it    was 

.1  :  .1  1  I  -  .1  ^rjfi  !r  whi«  V.  tjd  t.'.e  eiiatat.ofi  Iktii  iimii 
;■.«  !■  d.  *■  ■  .  ■!  •  rt'.A  r.\\  hate  •  r..^h«  d  t1  r  '..»i  i  stnfr%  t«»  powder 

\.  ■!  »4  .  t.'-e  !>..iiitrrs  serin  to  ria\r  t.ik-  n  l».e  hill!  ol  the  •  rai  k. 
a:.  :     '  ■;  ,<  1  the  lurtt.rr  pri^n^«  .  I  t»,e  ««-ik 

It-     a'..  ii<>«rti  r.  1%  the  n.<*s!  i:.*<  n  *Un*  <4  the  %#  r.rs       Its 
i ..::«-.  11..  >:*»   air    j;   tc«  t   b)    -•  s    text  ;n  plan.    \4   Itet   :?»   height 
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Its  upper  part  is  entirely  finished  with  its  sculpture  the  hmc 
merely  blocked  out.  It  may  be  that,  frightened  by  the  crick 
in  the  last-named  rath,  or  from  some  other  cause,  they  desisted. 
and  it  still  remains  in  an  unfinished  state. 

'The  materials  for  fixing  the  age  of  this  raik  are,  first*  tht 
palaeographic  form  of  the  characters  used  in  the  numerous 
inscriptions  with  which  it  is  covered.  Comparing  these  with 
Prinsep's  alphabets,  allowing  for  difference  of  locality,  they 
seem  certainly  to  be  anterior  to  the  seventh  century.  The 
language!  too,  is  Sanskrit,  while  all  the  Chola  inscription*  oi 
the  tenth  and  subsequent  centuries  are  in  TamQ,  and  in  very 
much  more  modern  characters,  Another  proof  of  an  u quay 
is  the  character  of  the  sculpture.  We  have  on  this  raik  moot 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  such  as  Brahma  and  Vishnu  ; 
too,  appears  in  most  of  his  characters,  but  all  in  forms  note 
subdued  than  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  one  extravagance 
is  that  the  gods  have  generally  four  arms — never  more— la 
distinguish  them  from  mortal* ;  but  none  of  the  combination! 
or  extravagances  we  find  in  the  caves  here,  as  at  EUora  or 
Elephanta.  It  is  the  soberest  and  most  reasonable  version  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon  yet  discovered,  and  consequently  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  as  well,  probably,  as  the  earliest 

1  None  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  raths  have  dates ;  but  from 
the  mention  of  the  Pallavas  in  connexion  with  this  place,  1 
see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  inference  drawn  by  Sir  Waiter 
Elliot  from  their  inscriptions — "that  the  excavations  could  not 
well  have  been  made  later  than  the  sixth  century/'  Add  to  all 
this,  that  these  raths  are  certainly  very  like  Buddhist  buildings, 
and  it  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  duubt  that  we  have  here 
petrifactions  of  the  last  forms  of  Buddhist  architecture,  and 
the  first  forms  of  that  of  the  Dravidian. 

*The  want  of  interiors  in  ths  makes  tt  sometimes 

difficult  to  make  this  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  We  "cannot,  fur 
instance,  tell  whether  the  apsidal  rath  was  meant  to  reproduce 
a  chatty  a  hall,  or  a  vihaHU  From  its  being  in  several  storeys, 
1  would  infer  the  latter ;  but  the  whole  is  so  conventionalized 
by  transplantation  to  the  South,  and  by  the  different  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied  for  the  purposes  of  a  different  religion, 
that  we  must  not  stretch  analogies  too  far, 

1  There  is  one  other  ralh9  at  some  distance  from  the  others 
called  "Arjuna's  Rath,"  which,  strange  to  say,  is  finished,  or 
nearly  so,  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  form  their  oblong 
temples  took  before  we  hare  any  stm<  tuial  buildings  o/  the 
class.  This  temple,  though  entered  in  the  side,  was 
intended  to  be  pierced  through,  but  always  to  conu 
The  large  oblong  rath>  on  the  t!nded  to 

open  all  round  ;  and  whether,  consequently,  we  should  Con- 
sider it  as  a  choultry  or  a  gopuram  is  not  quite  dear.  One 
thing,  at  all  events,  seems  certain — and  it  is  what  interest!  u» 
most    here— that    the    square    raths   arc  itoddhtft 

vihdras,  and   are    the   originals  fron  all    the  vimd< 
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in  Snilhcrii  India  were  ropied,  and  rontmued  to  be  copied 
ncarl)  urn  hanged  to  a  very  laic  period.  ...  On  the  other 
riand,  thr  oblong  rat  hi  were  halls  or  jwrtieoes  with  the 
Ituddhitts,  and  became  the  xofurams  or  gateways  which  arr  fre 
jutnt'.y,  indeed  generally,  more  important  parts  of  l)ra  vidian 
temple <»  than  the  vi  mamas  theawUcA.  They,  too,  likr  the 
:imana>.  retain  thru  original  features  very  little  changed  to  the 
present  day. 

'The  olhrr  antfpiitu  -.  at  Mah.Mialipur,  though  very  interest 
.ng  in  theinselies,  are  not  nearly  so  mi|M>rtant  as  the  rd/Ai  jum 

•  U-sirihod.     The  cairs  are  generally  small,  and  fail  architct 
turally,   from    the   feebleness   and    tenuity   of  their   supports. 

The  Niuthi-rn  rave  diggers  had  evidently  m>t  been  grounded 
in  the  .in  like  their  Northern  « omj*ers,  the  lluddhists.  The 
long  experience  nl  the  Utter  m  the  art  taught  them  that 
|miidriiius  masse »  were  in 4  only  necessary  to  support  tlicir 
:«Nifst  hut  for  ari  hilei  tural  efTc*  t  .  and  neither  the>  imr  the 
Hindus  who  su'itedtd  them  in  the  Ninth  eier  hesitated  to 
use  pillars  of  two  or  thr^e  diameters  in  height,  or  to  erowd 
ilu  in  tiigcther  t«»  any  reipnred  extent.      In  the  South,  on  the 

•  ••ntrar),  tin  •  aw  diners,  tried  t« •  copy  literally  the  structural 
pillar  u  f«i  I--  supfiirt  wooden  roofv  Heme,  I  l»chevc,  the 
.*■!  idem  !  ■  the  li'iig  r,tth  ,  and  hem  e  certainly  the  \***t  and 
riimliri'.  !— -k  of  ail  the  Nmthern  «a\es,  ninth  ha*  hitherto 
(>r>i«ed  %u«  h  a  stumhl.rig  !•!■ *  k  to  all  who  hair  tried  to  guest 
:U:r  a^i  1  hi  i  s.  ;j!pt:irc  is  Utter,  and  mine  of  their  best 
dc-*:gris  rar.k  *;t!.  t'."se  <>(  KHora  and  Klephanta.  with  whith 
tr.rs  «i:r,  in  a'l  pToimSiut) ,  <  "iitcini«»rar\  Now.  h-.»wevrr. 
tin!  wv  kii«iM  that  ti.e  •*•  ulpturo  in  (air  No  \  at  llJUtanu 
mrc  «  \« «  -;!i  d  in  th«  s;xlh  •  •  nturt  |  v  i-  5  71/ \  we  Air  eruhltd 
:■■  .1pprcv11.au-  t>>  li  •  ilat'  of  th«»*e  in  tm  Mahjlulipur  «a>e% 
w.:h  \rry  t«»»rah!«  «cr:.i.iit.  1'ic  1'i.ld.im;  sculptures  are  so 
-:n .il  it  u  !-,;•  w.i'i  ■!.!  lii-tt  1  \amplcs  there,  that  thry  <  annot 
U    t.11  i.s  !ai.l  :n  'late     ami  it  p'.a«  ed  in  thr  following  t  mtury 

■  w    !  !.•■•.  p!i.hahi\.  *<  far  tri'in  the  truth  ' 

A  !,...■-.. I*  r  ■-:  i.::«.  ■.«  .1!:  ages  haic  hern  found  in  trie 
i.-  ipi'.N  ..»:."»-!,  arno:)^  i*'her%  K  nun.  t  hinese,  and  Persian. 
\  K  .:ua:.  •  .n.  dau.a^'d.  •>..'.  iM-hcieil  I"  be  ol  1  hcodosiu* 
•  \  :  ji,;1,  l-iimed  jar*.  <•!  <  il  -ncl  Ma>  kerwie  t  (ulleitnKi 
<•"'  »■.  r.a.i  !*•!■•  !■»  .'.d  i'!:  I1  e  sand?1  Ks  along  the  sh-»rr  %o-.;lh 
i   Mji!:a-   ■    *1 

Srlperumbudur.      I-  *:.      •.:,•  <  i>r.ireif  ram /j«*4  of  •  h.n 

.!   1»   !.•■!,  Ma.'.rav  s.:..a:.il  : ?i  1  .• '  t»j  N   and  ;»j    57   K, 

■    •    »    %"•  r  r  1  *.i..:\  r  *«>.   .* ;  ::.  '.t  \  *•  \*.  sa»uth  «eit  ol  Madras 

a.     i        ......   :»  ■  1, .  1  .5. 4*1     I:  .\  .rii-mftan:  ai  t!ie  birthpla*  r, 

'■      '     \    :       1     :'■     •!     >J:    Ki:i.A.-...i4<  -l  1TJA,  thr    grral    rcEign>us 
•    •:..■  ■■■::«    \  a.^hnaia  sei  :       A  ihr  i\r  t»»  h  u.  in  thr  tnwn 

'■«       '  SliMfl"      r.Ulliiw!     '-f     p.lp,*r   IT.l     flu!:     a.i     I  fit!  ..ft  Kt 
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i>  executed  in  the  beautiful  style  of  the  earh 
architecture,  and  the  sculpture  is  excellent.  RimaxHtja, 
Brahman  by  birth,  was  noted  even  as  a  boy  far  his 
habits  and  meditative  reserve.  When  a  youth  he 
Conjeeveram  to  study  under  Yadava  Prakasa,  the  great  teacher 
of  the  Advaita  system  of  thought,  which  was  adopted  mostly 
by  the  devotees  of  Siva.  But  he  grew  to  differ  from  fab 
master,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  then  rising  Vaishr 
creed  wrote  commentaries  embodying  the  principles  of  whit 
known  as  the  Visishta- Advaita  philosophy,  or  'qualified 
dualism/  In  contradistinction  to  the  professors  of  the  Art 
doctrine,  he  held  that  the  divine  soul  and  the  human  soul 
not  absolutely  one,  but  are  closely  connected  According  to 
him,  everlasting  happiness  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  knowledge 
alone,  however  profound  ;  a  devout  observance  of  public  ami 
private  worship  was  likewise  essential.  His  culture  acid  per 
sonal  charm  drew  around  him  a  host  of  disciples,  and  ill  his 
lifetime  he  founded  no  less  than  700  colleges,  and  sought 
secure  the  permanence  of  his  system  by  establishing  89 
tary  priestships.  Several  of  these  still  exist.  While 
to  Srtrangam  from  a  tour,  he  was  confronted  by  an  edict  of  the 
Chola  king  requiring  the  signature  of  all  Bratunans  in  bis 
dominions  to  a  profession  of  the  Saivite  religion.  Rimanuji 
resisted  and  fled,  and  found  an  asylum  with  Vittala  Deva,  the 
Jarn  king  of  Mysore,  whom  he  converted.  After  twelve  yen 
in  Mysore,  the  death  of  the  Chola  king  enabled  Rlmlnuja  to 
return  to  Srirangam,  where  he  died- 

Tirukkalikkunram  (otherwise  called  PakshitirtrumV 
Town  in  the  taluk  and  District  of  Chingleput,  Madras 
in  1 2°  36'  N.  and  So°  3'  £.,  on  the  road  from  Chingleput 
Sadras,  about  half-way  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  former 
town.  Population  (1901),  5,728.  Near  it  is  a  ridge  ivrmt 
nating  in  a  peaked  hill  500  feet  above  the  sea-lcvd»  on  which 
stands  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva.  This  is  an  important  place 
of  pilgrimage.  The  name  Tirukkalikkunram  means  *hiH  of  the 
sacred  kites,1  and  was  doubtless  originally  given  to  this  ridge 
and  its  shrine,  whence  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  village 
below.  Every  day  two  birds  of  the  kite  sjjecics  come  to  the 
mountain  and  are  fed  by  a  pandaram  or  priest.  1  ney 
declared  to  have  originally  come  from  Benares.  A  plunge 
the  tank  called  the  Pakshitlrtham,  or  'bathing  place  of 
birds,1  in  the  village  is  believed  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
including  leprosy.  The  town  is  at  present  entirely  inhabited 
by  persons  connected  with  the  temple,  or  by  shopkeeper*  who 
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cater  for  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims  flocking  to  it  from  all 
parts  all  the  year  round,  and  particularly  during  the  various 
festivals.  Charitable  gentlemen  have  constructed  rest-houses 
for  the  benefit  of  these  devotees. 

Tinivallur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  taluk  of  the 
same  name  in  Chingleput  District,  Madras,  situated  in  130  8'  N, 
and  790  55'  E.  Population  (1901),  9,092.  The  station  on 
the  Madras  Railway  of  the  same  name  is  3  miles  away. 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  due  to  its  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ahobilam  math,  or  religious  house,  the  head  of 
which  is  the  high-priest  of  the  Vadagalai  section  of  Vaishnava 
Hindus.  The  town  contains  four  temples,  one  dedicated  to 
Siva  and  the  other  three  to  Vishnu.  The  Siva  temple  is 
enclosed  in  a  court  940  feet  by  701  feet,  in  the  outer  walls  of 
which  are  five  gopurams  or  towers  of  the  usual  Dravidian  pattern. 
It  is  evidently  much  older  than  the  other  buildings  in  this 
court,  which  include  the  usual  many-pillared  hall  (unfinished) 
and  several  large  porches.  As  a  work  of  architecture  it  possesses 
the  faults  common  to  many  Dravidian  temples.  Fergusson 
says  that  'the  gateways,  irregularly  spaced  in  a  great  blank 
wall,  lose  half  their  dignity  from  their  positions ;  and  the  bathos 
of  their  decreasing  in  size  and  elaboration  as  they  approach  the 
sanctuary  is  a  mistake  which  nothing  can  redeem.'  The  place 
where  the  temple  is  situated  is  declared  by  local  tradition  to 
have  been  a  forest  called  VikshSranya.  In  this  the  five 
Pandavas  once  experienced  great  want  of  water,  and  almost 
despairing  of  finding  any,  they  at  last  came  to  the  spot  where 
the  shrine  is  now  situated,  and  here  they  saw  an  emblem  of 
Siva.  They  prayed  to  the  god,  and  by  his  favour  a  small 
spring  welled  up  in  front  of  the  emblem,  from  which  the  Panda- 
vas quenched  their  thirst.  The  Vishnu  temple,  dedicated  to 
Sri  Vfraraghavaswami,  attracts  large  crowds  on  the  days  of  the 
new  moon.  On  these  occasions  a  plunge  in  the  waters  of  the 
holy  tank  is  supposed  to  wipe  away  all  sin.  Thousands  of 
pounds  of  molasses  are  poured  by  the  pilgrims  into  this  tank 
in  fulfilment  of  their  vows.  The  temple  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Ahobilam  math, 

Tiruvottiyur.— Town  in  the  Saidapet  taluk  of  Chingleput 
District,  Madras,  situated  in  130  10'  N.  and  8o°  18'  E.,  6  miles 
north  of  Fort  St.  George.  The  population  in  1901  was 
15,919,  but  this  figure  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  a  festival  was  proceeding  at  the  time  of  enumeration. 
In  it  is  an  ancient  Siva  temple,  containing  inscriptions 
inside  and  outside  the  shrine  in  Grantha  characters.    It  attracts 
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large  crowds  of  people  from  Madras  city  and  other  places 
every  Friday,  and  during  the  Brahmotsavam  feast  in  the  month 
of  Masi  (February).     The  place  has  a  bad  name  for  malaria. 

Uttaramerur. — Town  in  the  Madurantakam  taluk  of  Chin- 
gleput  District,  Madras,  situated  in  120  37'  N.  and  790  46'  E. 
Population  (1901),  10,432.  It  is  an  agglomeration  of  several 
villages.  Tradition  says  that  there  was  formerly  a  very  ancient 
town  on  this  site,  and  remains  of  the  foundations  of  buildings 
are  occasionally  exhumed  to  this  day.  It  is  the  head-quarters 
of  a  deputy-faksi/ddr  and  contains  a  big  tank  fed  from  the 
Cheyyar.  The  weekly  market,  controlled  by  the  local  board, 
is  an  important  affair. 

Walajabad  (Wd/djdhdbdd). — Town  in  the  Conjeeveram 
taluk  of  Chingleput  District,  Madras,  situated  in  120  47'  X. 
and  790  50'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palar  and  on  the 
branch  railway  between  Chingleput  and  Conjeeveram.  Also 
called  Dandei  Slvaram.  Population  (1901),  4,172.  The  place 
is  named  after  Muhammad  All,  Nawab  of  Arcot,  who  took 
the  title  Walajali  in  1776.  It  became  a  military  cantonment 
about  1786  ;  and  for  many  years  afterwards  a  European  regi- 
ment, a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  and  two  or  three  regiments 
of  native  infantry  were  stationed  here.  The  lines  were  placed 
along  the  sides  of  a  gravelly  plateau  which  rises  abruptly  about 
500  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  native  town  lay 
in  the  low  ground  between.  The  centre  of  the  plateau  supplied 
a  spacious  parade-ground,  while  the  undulating  plain  behind, 
stretching  away  northwards  towards  Tenneri,  afforded  ample 
room  for  extended  manoeuvres.  On  this  plain  a  race-course 
was  laid  out,  and  the  ruins  of  the  grand  stand  still  survive. 
Two  of  the  officers'  houses,  a  few  gate-posts,  and  the  cemetery' 
are  all  the  vestiges  that  now  remain  of  a  once  bustling  canton- 
ment. The  place  was  found  to  be  very  unhealthy,  and  the 
mortality  among  the  troops  became  so  great  that  it  was  called 
the  'grave  of  Europeans/  The  cantonment  was  therefore 
abandoned,  but  continued  up  to  i860  to  be  the  head-quarters 
of  a  native  veteran  battalion,  the  drummer-boy  establishment. 
and  details  of  native  sick.  Walajabad  still  gives  its  name  to 
the  83rd  Regiment  of  the  Indian  Army,  formerly  the  23rd 
Madras  Light  Infantry,  which  bears  on  its  colours  'Seringa- 
putam '  and  '  Xagpur.'  The  unhealthy  reputation  of  the 
place  is  still  maintained.  Outbreaks  of  cholera  are  frequent. 
The  houses  arc  tumble-down  and  squalid.  The  local  board 
ha*  made  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  matters  by  uprooting  the 
dense   growth  of  prickly-pear  around   the  town  and   raising 
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and  draining  the  streets.  Owing  to  its  position,  Walajabad 
has  long  been  an  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Labbai  merchants  monopolize  most  of  this.  Weaving 
is  also  carried  on,  but  not  with  such  success  as  formerly,  when 
Walajabad  chintz  was  a  commodity  much  in  request  Oil, 
grain,  and  other  agricultural  products  are  now  the  staple 
articles  of  commerce.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  main- 
tains two  flourishing  schools  and  a  hospital  in  the  town. 
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